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PREFACE to V0L. X. 


The present Volume is already extended to an 
unusual number of pages ; yet I have been com- 
pelled to dose it at an inconvenient moment, mid- 
way in the reign of the Syracusan despot Diony- 
sius. To carry that reign to its close, one more 
chapter will be required, which must be reserved 
for the succeeding volume. 

The history of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, 
forming as it does a stream essentially distinct from 
that of the Peloponnesians, Athenians, &c., is pe- 
culiarly interesting during the interval between 
409 b.c. (the date of the second Carthaginian inva- 
sion) and the death of Timoleon in 336 b.c. It is 
moreover reported to us by authors (Diodorus and 
Plutarch), who, though not themselves very judi- 
cious as selectors, had before them good contem- 
porary witnesses. And it includes some of the 
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most prominent and impressive characters of the 
Hellenic world—- Dionysius I., Dion with Plato as 
instructor, and Timoleon. 

l'tftouglit it indispensable to give adequate deve- 
lopment to this iiqportant period of Grecian his- 
tory, even at the cost of that inconvenient break 
which terminates my tenth volume. At one time 
I had hpped to comprise in that volume not only 
the full history of Dionysius I., but also that of 
Dionysius II. and Dion — and that of Timoleon be- 
sides. Three new chapters, including all this ad- 
ditional matter, are already composed and ready. 
But the bulk of the present volume compels me to 
reserve them for the commencement of my next, 
which will carry Grecian history dow.n to the battle 
of Chseroneia and the death of Philip of Macedon 
— and which will, I trust, appear without any long 
interval of time. 

G. G. 

London, Feb, 15, 1852. 
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PART II. 

CHAPTER LXXVI. 

FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE SUB- 
JUGATION OF OLYXTIIUS BY SPARTA. 

The peace or convention 1 which bears the name 
of Antalkidas, was an incident of serious and mourn- 
ful import in Grecian history. Its true character 
cannot be better described than in a brilt remark 
and reply which we find cited in Plutarch. “ Alas 
for Hellas (observed some one to Agesilaus) when 
we see our Laconians medising ! ” — “ Nay (replied 
the Spartan king), say rather the Medes (Persians) 
laconising 2 .” 

1 It goes by both names ; Xenophon more coinmoulv speaks of 17 
flpf}vr} — Isokrates, of at crvvBqica *. 

Though we say, the peace of Antalkidas, the Greek authors say rj 
*7r 'AvtoXkISov flfjijvr } : I do not observe that they ever phrase it with 
the genitive case ’AeraXKiftov simply, without a preposition. 

3 Plutarch, Artaxcrxes, e. 22 (compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 23 ; ami 
his Apopbtlicg. Lacon. p. 213 B). c O piv yelp 9 Ay rjaiXaor, irpos tou 
cirrorra-—' 4>c0 'JEAAndor, oirov pri^L^ovaiv tjpdv oi Adtctovts !.,,MdXXoe, 
€tncv, oi Mr}8oi Aa/cav [(overt. 
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convention These two propositions do not exclude each other, 
of Antai. Both were perfectly true. The convention emanated 
import ana from a separate partnership' between spartan and 
Separate’ Persian interests. It was solicited by the Spartan 
bemecn 1 " 1 ’ Ajitalkidas, and propounded by him to Tiribazus 
Sparta ami ou t j ie ex p ress ground, that it was exactly calculated 
to meet the Persian king’s purposes and wishes — 
as we learn even from the philo-Laconian XenO- 
plion 1 . While Sparta and Persia were both great 
gainers, no other Grecian state gained anything, as 
the convention was originally framed. But after 
the first rejection, Antalkidas saw the necessity of 
conciliating Athens by the addition of a special 
article providing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros 
should he restored to her*. This addition seems to 
have been first made in the abortive negotiations 
which form the subject of the discourse already 
mentioned, pronounced by Andokidcs. It was con- 
tinued afterwards and inserted in the final decree 
which Afftalkidas and Tiribazus brought down in 
the King’s name from Susa ; and it doubtless some- 
what contributed to facilitate the adherence of 
Athens, though the united forces of Sparta and 
Persia had become so overwhelming, that she could 
hardly have had the means of standing out, even if 

• Xen. IIrllen.ir.fl, II. # 

5 The restoration of these three islands forms the basis of historical 
truth in the assertion of Isok rates, that the Laecdfcmoninns were so 
subdued by the defeat of K nidus, as to come and tender maritime em- 
pire to Athens — (cX0ct v rr^v «/>X'V dwtropras) Orat. vii. (Arcopagit.) 
s./ i; Or. ix. fEvagor.) s. 83. But tin; assertion is true respecting a 
later time; for the Lacedaemonians really did make this proposition to 
Atlu.ii? after tiny hail been enfeebled and humiliated by tilt' buttle of 
Leuktra; but not before (Xcuoph, Ilellcn. vii. 1, 3). 
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the supplementary article had been omitted. Ne- 
vertheless, this condition undoubtedly did secure to 
Athens a certain share in the gain,- conjointly with 
^ie far larger shares both of Sparta and Persia. It 

is however not less true, that Athens, as well as 

• 

Thebes 1 , assented to the peace onty under iear.apd 
compulsion; As to the other states of Greece, they 
were interested, merely in the melancholy capacity 
of partners in the general loss and degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the 
form, origin, and transmission, of the convention, 
even apart from its substance. It was a Hat issued 
from the court of Susa ; as such it was ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed and “sent down” from thence 
to Greece. ' Its authority was derived from the 
King’s seal, and its sanction from his concluding 
threat, that he would make war against all recu- 
sants. It was brought down by the satrap Tiriba- 
zus (along with Antalkidas), read by him aloud, 
and heard with submission by the assembled Gre- 
cian envoys, after he had called their special atten- 
tion to the regal seal*. Such was the convention 
which Sparta, the ancient' president of the Grecian 

1 Diodor. xiv. 111. 

1 Xen. Ifcllcn. v. 1, .‘tO, .’U. ‘Qitt cV«i %apr)yyci\iP 6 Ttpi t Ja£os 
iraptivat tov s ftovAopt vovs vmiKovcrat, i)v liacti^€\s tipijvtfv Kara* 
irtpnoi, 7rm'TCtf imptycvavro. ’lCirct be £vvi)A&ov, tmbeif-as « 

T ipida(os Tit (ia(Ti\t(t)s (rrjptla, aveyivbWK€ rii ycypappcm, €i\c fie 
&&■ 

'Apraf cpfflt ftaaiXdf voplfci bUaiov, ray p*v iv rfj Atria roXcir 
eavrov uvm, Ka\ rtav vrj crop K \a(optvas Ktu KiVrpW rus fie akAas r JKX- 
Arjvldas k6\fts kui pucpits kui pcyaAae, avrovopovs (Ivat, TrXiji# A ijpvuv t 
kq\ tpfipov Kal Sicvpov, ravrcis fie. toerntp to np\(Uor\ dvai ' ABijvalw. 
Oqjrtpot fie ravrifv tjjv (Ip/jvrjv pi) bt^ovrai, Tovrojy iyio rroXe /tr/tra), 
perk ravru (iovAopcvuv. kui ntfyj ko\ Kara OaXatr trav, #c«t ratal kui 
X p*ipa<nv . 

II 2 
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world, had been the first to solicit at the hands of 
the Persian king, and which she now not only set 
, the example of sanctioning by her own spontaneous 
obedience, but even avouched as guarantee ai^ 
chpmpion against all opponents ; preparing to en- 
force it at the point of the sword against any recu- 
sant state, whether party to it or not. Such was 
the convention which was now inscribed on stone, 
and placed as a permanent record in the temples 
of the Grecian cities 1 ; nay even in the common 
sanctuaries — the Olympic, Pythian, and others — 
the great foci and rallying points of Pan-hellenic 
sentiment. Though called by the name of a con- 
vention, it was on the very face of it a peremptory 
mandate proceeding from the ancient enemy of 
Greece, an acceptance of which was nothing less 
than an act of obedience. While to him it was a 
glorious trophy, to all Pan-hellenic patriots it was 
the deepest disgrace and insult-’. Effacing alt oge- 

IsuknUH, Or. iv. (Piiucjrvr.) s. -11. Kai t nvrns ijfuir tfvtiyKatrtv 
(the Persian king) tv 'KiOivnit dvay/m^avrae tv Tins xotvols 

TG>V If lll>(l6ciV<Ut 7 7o\l> KuWlUV TpCTTdlOV TQOV €V Ttltf 

yiyvofitvcM) v. 

The Onitio Panc"\riea of Lokrates (published aliout 380 n.c., seven 
years afterwards \ from which I here ropy, is the best evidence of tlie 
feeling with which an intelligent n*.d patriotic Greek looked upon this 
treaty i t the time; when it was yet recent, hut when there hail been 
lull time to see how the Lacedaemonians carried it out. Ilis otlier 
orations, though valuable and instructive, were published later, and 
represent the feelings of after-time. 

Another contemporary, Plato in his Menexenus (c. 17. p. 2do D), 
stigmatises severely "the base and unholy act (aierxpov #c«i dvocriov 
cpyov) of surrendering Greeks to the foreigner,” and asserts that the 
Athenians resolutely refused to sanction it. This is a sufficient mark 
of his opinion respecting the peace of Antalkidas. ^ 

3 Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 207. ‘A \prjv dvaiptlv , kui 
eau tjfUpav, vofii^ovTcs it poo-Tuypara kq\ ov crvvOrjKcis that, &c. 
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ther the idea of an independent Hellenic world, 
bound together and regulated by the self-acting 
forces and common sympathies of its own mem- 
bers — even the words of the convention proclaimed 
it as an act of intrusive foreign power, and erected 
the Barbarian King into a dictatorial settler of 
Grecian differences; a guardian 1 who cared for 
the peace of Greece more than the Greeks them- 
selves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it 
was tantamount to that symbol of submission — the 
cession of earth and water — which had been de- 
manded a century before by the ancestor of Arta- 
xerxes from the ancestors of the Spartans and 
Athenians ; a demand, which both Sparta and 
Athens then, not only repudiated, but resented so 
cruelly, as to put to death the heralds by whom 
it was brought — stigmatising the Aiginelaiis and 

(s. 2i:i). Attrxpdv i)ans vXrjs i ;;v *EXXduos vrtpi fo/t t vrj s, pijnepiuv 
rrotTjtnurBiu KoivifV npu>piav f &<\ 

The word TTfHHTTuyfUiTti exactly corresponds with nil expression of 
Xenophon (put in the month of Antokhi tin* Athenian envo\ at Sparta), 
respecting the flirtation of the peace of Antalkidas liv Artaxrrxcs — Km 
o T€ ptv ftairiXevs irpoireriiTTe v avTuyupavs ra s ttoXus rival, &c. 
(Xen. Hellen. vi. :i, !)). 

1 Isokrat. Or. iv. (PanegvrA s. 2(0. Koiret nfvs nv xi>*) oiaXveiv ravras ' 
Tfif dpoXoyias, if- &v Toitrirtj du£a yiyovev, our re 6 pev VuipHapas Kijbtrat 
tjjs *EXXddo? Kai (f)v\a£ rijs elpipnjs e’erri ”, ijpuw dt rives eimv o t Xv/aiu- 
vdpevoi Kill KUKtbs rroiovvrcs iwri)v ; 

The word employed hv Photius in his Abstract of Theoponipus (whe- 
ther it be the expression of Theoponipus himself, we cannot he certain 
— see Fragin. Ill, ed l)idot), to designate the position taken by Arta- 
xerxes in reference to this peace, is — rrj v etpf) vrjv fjv rais "EXXi/nrtw 
efipdftevirev — which implies the peremptory decision of an otlicial judge, 
analogous to another passage (l.’W) of the Panegyr. Orat. of Isokratcs 
— NCv d* c ac ft vds (Artaxerxes) ecrrtv, 6 Sioikcov rd rS>v 'EXXrjvcov Kai 
puvov ovk imcrr&Opovs iv rats iroXeari KaQiards . IIXjJv y dp rourov n 
tq)v dXXcov vnoXoindv ia tip; Ov Kai tov noXipov Kvpios iyivero, Kai 
rtfv elprjvtjv iirpvrdvtvtrt, Kai rc5v n rapdvruv irpayporw inurrarrjs * 
KaBearrjKev ; 
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others as traitors to Hellas for complying with it 1 . 
Yet nothing more would have been implied in such 
cession than what stood embodied in the inscription 
on ttyat “ colonna infamc,” which placed the.peace 
of Antalkidas side by side with the Pan-hellenic 
glories and ornaments at Olympia 4 . 

Great must have been the change wrought by the 
intermediate events, when Sparta, the ostensible 
president of Greece — in her own estimation even 
more than in that of others u — had so lost all Pan* 
hellenio conscience and dignity, as to descend into 

1 Jlerodot. vi. KaTtjybpcoi/ kiyivijrcMV t<i nfiroirjKoicVy TTpobuvrts 

rtjv 'KAAddu. 

Isokrates, Orat. xii. (Panathcn.) s. 11*2-114. 

Plutarch ( Agc.sil. e. 2.‘i ; Artaxcrxes, c. 21, 22) ex proses himself in 
terms ufbittcr anil well-merited indignation of this peace— “if indeed 
( say s lie I we are to call this ignominy and betrayal of Greece by the 
name of fir arc, liicli brought with it as much iufutuy us the most 
disastrous war.” Sparta (he says] lost her headship by her defeat at 
Leuktra, but her honour bad been lost befor.e, by the convention of 
Antalkidas. 

It is m vain howe\er that Plutarch tries to exonerate Agcsiluus from 
any share in the peace. Prom the narrate e (in Xenophon's llellenica, 
v. 1, .’jj) of his condiicL a* the taking of the oaths, we see thut he 
espoused i! most warmly. Xenophon (in the Encomium of Agcsilaus, 
\ii. 7; takes credit to Agcsiluus for being fuiroTrepa^f, which w as true, 
from the year n.r. .‘1,%’ to ji.c. Ml. Hut in at the time of 

the peace of Antalkidas, he bad become fuj-oOtjfiaios ; liis hatred of 
Persia had given place to hatml of Thebes. 

See aho a vigorous parage of Jii'tin (viii. -I), denouncing the dis- 
graceful position of the Greek cities at a later time in calling in Philip 
of Maccrion ns arbiter ; a passage not less applicable to the peace of 
Antalkidas; and perhaps borrowed from Tlicopompus. 

3 Compare the language in which the lomnus, on their revolt from 
Darius king of Persia about f»00 n.e., had implored the aid of Sparta 
( Ilerodot. v. Pi). T« KarljKoma yap tori ravru' Icbvcov mudas dovXovt 
€ii vat dvr cXa'Gtptov — ovubo r Kui ukyos pcyiorov piU uvrolm ffpiv, 

€Tl ft* TQ)V XoilTfOP UfltP, Off 0) 7T ftO€ ffT( (IT€ T1)V *I5AAdflof. 

How striking is the contract between these words nnd the peace of 
Antalkidas l nnd what would have been the feelings of Herodotus him* 


self if lie could have heard of the latter event f 
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an obsequious minister, procuring and enforcing a 
Persian mandate for political objects of her own. 
How insane would such an anticipation have ap- 
peared to gEschylus, or the audience who heard 
the Perste ! to Herodotus or Thucydides ! to Pert- 
kies and Archida .ius ! nay, even to Kallikratidas 
or Lysander ! It was the last .consummation of a 
series of previous political sins, invoking more and 
more the intervention of Persia to aid her against 
her Grecian enemies. 


Her first application to the Great King for this Herfirst. 

11 y application 

purpose dates from the commencement ot the Pelo- before the 
ponnesian war, and is prefaced by an apology, little neudn war ; 
less than humiliating, from King Archidamus ; who, appii'ca-*"* 
not unconscious of the sort of treason which he was ,I0ns- 
meditating, pleads that Sparta, when the Athenians 
arc conspiring against her, ought not to be blamed 
for asking from foreigners as well as from Greeks 
aid for her own preservation'. From the earliest 
commencement to the seventh year of the war, many 
separate and successive envoys were dispatched by 
the Spartans to Susa ; two of whom were seized in 
Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to death. 

The rest reached their destination, but talked in so 
confused a wa^, and contradicted each other so 
much, that the Persian court, unable to understand 
what they meant', sent Artaphernes with letters to 
Sparta (in the seventh year of the war) complaining 


1 Tliucyd. i. Si>. K«V Toiro) *nl rd rJftfVfpa atrcop efnprtccr&u 
$vp[iax<ap Tf npoaayaytf wii ' l'Wijvmv Ka\ phipfidpwv, *t noOtv nra 
b vavriKnv rj xpt)pdr a>v bvvnpiv mxHrXij^/ofic&a, {dvcn'npOovov de, 
$(Tm &o mtp Ka\ ljpcis vir tmftuvXfvopfOa, pi)*F\h]V(is pdvov 

aA\A Kal fiapfidpov? irpo(r\(i(iuvra$ ftiavvOijvt it), &e. Compare also 
Plato, Mcnexomin, c. 14. p. 213 13. 

8 Tliucyd. ii. 7, <>/ ; iv. 60. 
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of such stupidity, and asking for clearer informa- 
tion. Artaphernes fell into the hands of an Athe- 
nian s^hadron at Eion on the Strymon, and was 
conveyed to Athens; where he was treated with 
great politeness, and sent back (after the letters 
which he carried had been examined) to Ephesus. 
What is more important to note is, that Athenian 
envoys were sent along with him, with a view of 
bringing Athens into friendly communication with 
the Great King ; which was only prevented by the 
fact that Artaxcrxes Longiinanus just then died. 
Here we see the fatal practice, generated by intes- 
tine war, of invoking Persian aid ; begun by Sparta 
as an importunate solicitor — and partially imitated 
by Athens, though we do not know what her envoys 
were instructed to say, had they been able to reach 
Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian inter- 
vention until the year of the great Athenian disas- 
ters before Syracuse. Elate with the hopes arising 
out of that event, the Persians required no solicita- 
tion, but were quite as eager to tender interference 
for their own purposes, as Sparta was to invite them 
for hers. How ready Sparta was to purchase their 
aid by the surrender of the Asiatic Greeks, and that 
too without any stipulations in their favour— has 
been recounted in my last volume 1 . She had not 
now the excuse — for it stands only as an excuse 


1 Hue Vol. IX. Ch. LXXV. p. 500. 

Compare the expressions of Demosthenes (cont. Ariitokrat, c. 33. 
p. 666) attesting the prevalent indignation among the Athenians of his 
time, about this surrender of the Asiatic Greeks by Sparta— ami his 
oration De Rhodior. Libertate, c. 13. p. 1 99 1 where he sets the peace of 
K alii as, made by Athens with Persia in 449 h.c., in contrast with the 
peace of Antalkidas, contracted under the auspices of Sparta. 
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and not as a j*stification — of self-defence against 
aggression from Athens, which Archidamus had 
produced at the beginning of the war. Even then 
it was only a colourable excuse, not borne out by 
the reality of the case ; but now', the avowed as w'ell 
as the real object was something quite different- — 
not to repel, but to crush, Atheas. Yet to accom- 
plish that object, not even of pretended safety, but 
of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed unconditionally 
the liberty of her Asiatic kinsmen ; a price which 
Archidamus at the beginning of the war would cer- 
tainly never hare endured the thoughts of paying, 
notwithstanding the then formidable powerof Athens. 
Here, too, we find Athens following the example; 
and consenting, in hopes of procuring Persian aid, 
to the like sacrifice, though the bargain was never 
consummated. It is true that she was then con- 
tending for her existence. Nevertheless the facts 
afford melancholy proof how much the sentiment 
of Pan-hellenie independence became enfeebled in 
both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine conflict 
terminated by the battle of ^Egospotami 1 

1 This is strikingly sit forth hv I«nkrutcs, Or. \ii. i v Panathcu.) 
s. 107-173. In this passage, however, he distributes his blame too 
equally between Sparta :unl Athene whereas the blame belongs of right 
to the former, in far greater proportion. Sparta not onl\ began the 
praetiee of invoking the Ureat King, and purchasing his aid by dis- 
graceful concessions — hut she also earned it, at the peace of Antalkidas, 
to a more extreme point of selfishness and subservience. Athens is 
guilty of following the had example of her rival, but to a less extent, 
ami under greater excuse on the plea of necessity . 

Isokrates says in another place of this discourse, respecting the va- 
rious acts of wrong-doing towards the general interests of Hellas — 
tntftciKT tov rrjvt ftiv tj ftf rtpovs oyjrifiaOcls avrCov ycycviffttv our. A «k«- 
r datftoviovs hi r/i ftiv trpoirovs, r<i hi ft ova i* r, f^ifiapTovras (Panath. 
s. 103). Which is much nearer the truth than the passage before re- 
ferred to. 
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How Sparta After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and 
hostile to Persia would doubtless have been fulfilled, and the 
thchattie r Asiatic Greeks would have passed at once under 
potamT" ^ ie dominion of the latter — had not an entirely new 
The Persian train of circumstances arisen out of the very pecu- 

force aids # # . 

Athens liar position and designs of Cyrus* Jmat young 
and'brcaks' prince did all in hjs power to gain the affections of 
ma ritime the Greeks, as auxiliaries for his ambitious specula- 


maritime 

empire. 


tions ; in which speculations both Sparta and the 
Asiatic Greeks took part, compromising them- 
selves irrevocably against Artaxerxes, and still more 
against Tissaphernes. Sparta thu« became unin- 
tentionally the enemy of Persia, and found herself 
compelled to protect the Asiatic Greeks against 
his hostility with which they were threatened ; 
a protection easy lor her to confer, not merely 
from the unbounded empire which she then enjoyed 
over the Grecian world, but from the presence of 
the renowned Cyrcian Ten Thousand, and the con- 
tempt for Persian military strength which they 
brought home from their retreat. She thus finds 
herself in the exercise of a Pan-hellcnic protectorate 
or presidency, first through the ministry of Derkyl- 
lidas, next of Agesilaus, who even sacrifices at Aulis, 
takes up the sccptrc of Agamemnon, and contem- 
plates large schemes of aggression against the Great 
King. Here however the Persians play against her 
the same game which she had invoked them to as- 
sist in playing against Athens. Their fleet, which 
fifteen years before she had invited for her own pur- 
poses, is now brought in against herself, and with 
far more effect, since her empire was more odious * 
as well as more oppressive than the Athenian. It 
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is now Athens and her allies who call in Persian aid; 
without any direct engagement, indeed, to surrender 
the Asiatic Greeks, for we are told that alter the 
battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure 
of the Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting 
them with Athens 1 , and Athenian aid was still con- 
tinued to Evagoras — yet nevertheless indirectly 
pavingtheway forthat consummation. If Athensand 
her allies here render themselves culpable of an abne- 
gation of Pan-hellenic sentiment, we may remark, 
as before, that they act under the pressure of stronger 
necessities than could ever be pleaded by Sparta ; 
and that they might employ on their own behalf, 
with much greater truth, the excuse of self-pre- 
servation preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse find 
less real place than in regard to the mission of 
Antalkidas. Sparta was at that time so powerful, 
even after the loss of her maritime empire, that the 
allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous of each 
other and held together only by common terror, 
could hardly stand on the defensive against her, 
and would probably have been disunited by rea- 
sonable offers on her part ; nor would she have 
needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. Never- 
theless the mission was probably dictated in great 
measure by a groundless panic, arising from the 
sight of the revived Long Walls and re-fortified 
Peiraius, and springing at once to the fancy, that 
a new Athenian empire, such ns had existed forty 
years before, was about to start into life ; a fancy 
little likely to be realised, since the very peculiar 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Conon, c. 5. 
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circumstances which had created the first Athe- 
nian empire were now totally reversed. Debarred 
from maritime empire herself, the first object with 
Sparta was, to shut out Athens from the like : the 
next, to put down all partial federations or political 
coriibinations, and to enforce universal autonomy, 
or the maximum of political isolation ; in order 
that there might nowhere exist a power capable of 
resisting herself, the strongest of all individual 
states. As a means to this end, which was no 
less in the interest of Persia than in hers, she out- 
bid all prior subserviences to the (heat King — 
betrayed to him not only one entire division of her 
Hellenic kinsmen, but also the general honour of 
the Hellenic name in the most flagrantonanuor — • 
and volunteered to medisr in order that the Persians 
might repay her by laconisiny'. To ensure fully the 
obedience of all the satraps, who had more than 
once manifested dissentient views of their own, 
Antalkidas procured and brought down a formal 
order signed and scaled at Susa ; and Sparta un- 
dertook, without shame or scruple, to enforce the 
same order — “ the convention sent down by the 
King” — upon all her countrymen ; thus converting 
them into the subjects, and herself into a sort of 
viceroy or satrap, of Artaxerxes. Such an act of 
treason to the Pan-hellenic cause was far more 
flagrant and destructive than that alleged confede- 
racy with the Persian king, for which the Theban 
Jsmenias was afterwards put to death, anjj that too 

» Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panogyr.) ». 145. Knl t<? Pap/Mp* T o, rijt 'Atrlat 
Kparovvn avpnpurrovfn (tbe Lajedicmonians) Sir at it ptyitmiv dpvlv 
«£o v<riv. ™ 1 
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by the Spartans themselves 1 . Unhappily it formed 
a precedent for the future, and was closely copied 
afterwards by Thebes* ; foreboding but too clearly 
the short career which Grecian political indepen- 
dence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated 
the magnanimous answer sent *by the Athenians 8 
to the offers of Mardonius in 479 n.c., refusing, 
in the midst of ruin present and prospective, all 
temptation to betray the sanctity of Pan-hellenic 
fellowship — that sentiment which had been during 
the two following generations the predominant in- 
spiration of Athens, and had also been powerful, 
though always less powerful, at Sparta— was now, 
in the former, overlaid bv more pressing apprehen- 
sions, and in the latter completely extinguished. 
Now it was to the leading states that Greece had 
to look, for holding up the great banner of Pan-hel- 
lenic independence ; from the smaller states nothing 
more could he required than that they should ad- 
here to and defend it, when upheld' 1 . But so soon 
as Sparta was seen to solicit and enforce, and 


1 Xen. Ilidlcu. v. 2, .*15. 2 * 4 * * * Xen. llellon. vii. I, .T1 M. 

8 llerudot. viii. 14.1. 

Tin 8 explanation which tin* Athenians pvt* to the Spartan envoys, of 
tin* reasons and feelings which dictated their answer of refusal to Alex- 
ander (viii. 144), arc not less impressive than the answer itself. 

But whoever w ould duly feel and appreeiate the treason of the Spar- 
tans in soliciting the convention of Antalkidas, should read in contrast 
with it that speech which their envoys address to the Athenians, in 
order to induce the, latter to stand out against the temptations of Mar- 
donius (viii. 142). 

4 The sixth oration (called Archidamus) of Isokrates sets forth em- 

phatically the magnanimous sentiments, and comprehensive principles, 

on which it becomes Sparta to model her public conduct — as alto- 

gether different from the simple considerations of prudence and security 
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Athens to accept (even under constraint), the pro- 
clamation under the King’s hand and seal brought 
down by Antalkidas — that banner was no longer a 
part of the public emblems of Grecian political life. 
The grand idea represented by it — of collective 
self-determining Hellenism — was left to dwell in the 
bosoms of individual patriots. 

universal^ U " e look at the convention of Antalkidas apart 
autonomy from its form and warranty, and with reference to 
totheGre- its substance, we shall find that though its first 
how carried article was unequivocally disgraceful, its last was 
on1, at least popular as a promise to the ear. Universal 
autonomy, to each city, small or great, was dear to 
Grecian political instinct. I have already remarked 
more than once that the exaggerated force of this 
desire was the chief cause of the short duration of 
Grecian freedom. Absorbing all the powers of life 
to the separate parts, it left no vital force or inte- 
grity to the whole ; especially, it robbed both each 
and all of the power of self-defence against foreign 
assailants. Though indispensable up to a certain 
point and under certain modifications, yet beyond 
these modifications, which Grecian political instinct 
was far from recognising, it produced a great pre- 
ponderance of mischief. Alth<JUgh therefore this 
item of the convention was in its promise accepta- 
ble and popular— and although we shall find it 

which are suitable to humbler states like Corinth, Epidauras, or Phlius 
(Archidamus, s. 105, 10b, 1 10). 

Contrast these lofty pretensions uith the dishonourable realities of 
the convention of Antalkidas — not thrust upon Sparta by superior force, 
but both originally sued out, nml finally enforced , by her for her own 
political emh. 

• Compare also Isokrates, Or. xii. (Tana then,) s. 109-172, about the 
lissensiozi of the leading Grecian state*, and its baneful effects. 
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hereafter invoked as a protection in various indi- 
vidual cases of injustice — \vc must inquire how it 
was carried into e^cution, before we can pronounce 
whether it was good or evil, the present of a friend 
or of an enemy. 

The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to 
this inquiry. The Laced icmonifins, as “ presidents 
(guarantees or executors) of the peace, sent down 
by the King 1 ,” undertook the duty of execution ; 
and we shall see that from the beginning they meant 
nothing sincerely. They did not even attempt any 
sincere and steady compliance with the honest, 
though undistinguishing, political instinct of the 
Greek mind ; much less did they seek to grant as 
much as was really good, and to withhold the re- 
mainder. They defined autonomy in such manner, 
and meted it out in such portions, as suited their 
own political interests and purposes. The promise 
made by the convention, except in so far as it enabled 
them to increase their own power by dismember- 
ment or party intervention, proved altogether false 
and hollow. For if we look back to the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, when they sent to Athens 
to require general autonomy throughout Greece, 
we shall find that the word had then a distinct and 
serious import r demanding that the cities held in 
dependence by Athens should be left free, which 
freedom Sparta might have ensured for them her- 

1 Xen. Hcllen. v. 1, 3(>. 

Ev di to) jro\ffi<p fjLuWov diTippi'n cos rots tvavrtois irparrovrts o ! 
Acuudaipovtot, ttoXv €irtKV$t(rT(poi cytvovro ('k rr/s rV AvraXuiBou 
tlpywis KaXovptvrjs’ npoa-Tdrai yap ytpdpn/OL rfjs iiirb jdatriXfvs 
Karan flprjpqs, Kelt rt)p airovopiap rats noXan npdr • 

rorns, &e. 
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self at the close of the war, had she not preferred 
to convert it into a far harsher empire. But in .187 
(the date of the peace of Antalk^das) there were no 
large body of subjects to be emancipated, except 
the allies of Sparta herself, to whom it was by no 
means intended to apply. So that in fact, what 
was promised, as well as what was realised, even 
by the most specious item of this disgraceful con- 
vention, was — “ that cities should enjoy autonomy, 
not for their own comfort and in their own way, 
but for Lacedemonian convenience a significant 
phrase (employed by Perikles 1 , in the debates pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian war) which forms a sort 
of running text for Grecian history during the six- 
teen years between the peace of Antalkfdas and the 
battle of Lcuktra. 

immediate I have already mentioned that the two first aj>- 

point made ... . . 

against plications ot the newly-proelauncd autonomy, made 

Thebes— * by the Lamkrmonians, were to extort from the 

Athens!* ° f Corinthian government the dismissal of its Ar- 
geian auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to rcuouncc 
her ancient presidency of the Boeotian federa- 
tion. The latter especially was an object which 
they had long had at heart®; and by both, their 
ascendency in Greece was much increased. Athens 
too — terrified by the new development of Persian 
force as well as partially bribed by the restoration 
of her three islands, into an acceptance of the peace 

1 Tlraeyd. i. 141. NCi. ti Tovroir (to the Lacedaemonian envoy.) 

dnoKpipafitvoi dirfmefrijnopev ras be noXets Cti avrovopovs 

dfprjdOfjLtv, fi ku\ avTovofxovs fyopm effireitrafieSa, Kai orap kokmikh 
rats avruv dnobaxri irdkevi /xi) <r<f>icri ro?> Aaicebaifioviotf tirirrj - 
betas avrovofxeicrOai, d\\d avroig l*d<rro(f, tog ftovXo prai. 

2 Xen. Ilellcn. v, 1, 36. ovrrep rrtihai eneOvfxow. 
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— was thu.s robbed of her Theban and Corinthian 
allies, and disabled from opposing the Spartan pro- 
jects. But before we enter upon these projects, it 
will be convenient to turn for a short time to the 
proceedings of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father 
of Artaxerxes and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from 
the Persians, under a native prince named Amyr- 
taius. To the Grecian leaders who accompanied 
Cyrus in his expedition against his brother, this re- 
volt was well known to have much incensed the Per- 
sians ; so that Klcarchus, in the conversation which 
took place after the death of Cyrus about accom- 
modation with Artaxerxes, intimated that the Ten 
Thousand ruuld lend him effectual aid in reconquer- 
ing Eg\pt*. It was not merely these Greeks who 
were exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, hut 
also the various Persians and other subjects who 
had lent assistance to him ; all of whom made sub- 
mission and tried to conciliate Artaxerxes, except 
Tamos, who had commanded the fleet of Cyrus on 
the coasts both of Ionia and of Kilikia. Such was 
the alarm of Tamos when Tissaphernes came down 
in full power to the coast, that he fled with his fleet 
and treasures to Egypt, to seek protection from 
King Psamrnetiojbus, to whom he had rendered va- 
luable service. This traitor, however, having so 

1 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 13. 

It would up])ear that the revolt of Egypt from Persia must date be- 
tween 414-411 n.<\ ; but this point is obscure. See lloeckh. Mauctbo 
und die llaudstcrn-Periode, pp. 358, 363, llerlin 1845; and Ley, Fata 
et Conditio iEgvpti sub Imperio Persarum, p. 55. 

M. Rehdautz, Vita; Iphieratis, Timothei, et Chabria?, p. 240, place* 
the revolt rather earlier, about 41 1 n.c. ; and Mr. Fvnes Clinton (Fasti 
llellen. Appendix, ch. 18. p. 31/) countenances the same date. 

VOL. X. C 
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valuable a deposit brought to him, forgot everything 
else in his avidity to make it. sure, and put to death 
Tamos with all his children 1 . About 395 b.c., we 
find Nephereus king of Egypt lending aid to the 
Lacedaemonian fleet against Artaxerxes*. Two 
years afterwards (392-390 b.c.), during the years 
immediately succeeding the victory of Knidus, and 
the voyage of Pharnabazus across the iEgean to 
Peloponnesus — we hear of that satrap as employed 
with Abrokomas and Tithraustes in strenuous but 
unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt 3 . Having 
thus repulsed the Persiafts, the Egyptian king 
Akoris is found between 390-380 b.c. 4 , sending aid 
to Evagoras in Cyprus against the same enemy. 
And in spite of farther efforts made afterwards by 
Artaxerxcs to reconquer Egypt, the native kings in 
that country maintained their independence for 
about sixty years in all, until the reign of his suc- 
cessor Ochus. 

Hut it was a Grecian enemy — of means inferior, 
yet of qualities much superior, to any of these 
Egyptians — who occupied the chief attention of the 
Persians immediately after the peace of Antalkidas; 
Evagoras despot of tialamis in Cyprus. Respecting 
that prince we possess a discourse of the most glow- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 35. 

This Psaramctiolms is presumed bv Ley (in his Dissertation above 
cited, p. 20) to be the same person as Amyrtirus the Saite in the list of 
Manetho, under a different name. It is also possible, however, that 
he may have been king over a part of Egypt, contemporaneous with 
Amyrtaeus. 

2 Diodor. xiv. " 9 . 

3 This is the chronology laid down by M. Rchdautz (Vitae Iphicratis, 
Chabriie, et Timothei, Epimetr. ii. pp. 241, 242) on very probable 
grounds, principally from Isokrates, Orat. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 161, 162. 

4 Diodor. xv. 2, 3. 
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ing and superabundant eulogy, composed after his 
deatli for the satisfaction (and probably paid for 
with the money) of his son and successor Nikoklfis, 
by the contemporary lsokrates. Allowing as we must 
do for exaggeration and partiality, even the trust- 
worthy features of the picture are sufficiently inter- 
esting. , • * 

Evagoras belonged to a Salaminian stock or Gerfs 
called the Teukridae, which numbered among its 
ancestors the splendid legendary names of Teukrus, 
Telamon, and ^Sakus; taking its departure, through 
them, from the divine name of Zeus. It was be- 
lieved that the archer Teukrus, after returning from 
the siege of Troy to (the Athenian) Salamis, had 
emigrated under a harsh order from his father 
Telamon, and given commencement to the city of 
that name on the eastern coast of Cyprus*. As in 
Sicily, so in Cyprus, the Greek and Phoenician ele- 
ments were found in near contact, though in very 
different proportions. Of the nine or ten separate 
city communities, which divided among them the 
whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all de- 
pendent upon one or other of them — seven pass for 
Hellenic, the two most considerable being Salatnis 
and Soli ; three for Phoenician — Paphos, Amathus, 
and Kitium. Probably, however, there was in each 

1 lsokrates, Or. iii. (Xikokl.) s. 50; Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 21 ; Pau- 
saniott, ii. 2!), i ; Diodor, xit . MS. 

The historian Theopompus, when entering upon the history of Eva- 
goras, seems to have related many legendary tales respecting the Greek 
Gentes in Cyprus, and to have represented *\gnmcmnon hirnself as 
ultimately migrating to it (Theopompus, Frag. Ill, cd. Wichers; and 
ed. Didot. ap. Photinm). 

The tomb of the archer Teukrus was shown at Salamis in Cyprus. 
See the Epigram of .Aristotle, Antholog. i. 8, 1 12. 

c 2 
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a mixture of Greek and Phoenician population in 
different proportions*. Each was ruled by its own 
separate prince or despot, Greek or Phoenician. 
The Greek immigrations (though their exact date 
cannot be assigned) appear to have been later in 
date than the Phoenician. At the time of the Ionic 
revolt (b.c. 496 ), the preponderance was on the side 
of Hellenism ; yet with considerable intermixture 
of Oriental custom. Hellenism was however greatly 
crushed by the Persian reconquest of the revolters, 
accomplished through the aid of the Phoenicians 9 on 
the opposite continent. And though doubtless the 
victories of Kimon and the Athenians (470— - 1;>0 
b.c.) partially revived it, yet Peri kies, in his pacifi- 
cation with the Persians, had prudently'relinquished 

1 Mowr*. in hi" ut\ learned investigations respecting tin* Plucm- 
cian> '\ol. in. eh. o. p liOA 1 A/ 7 .), lit » 1 j >1 > to e-dahli'li the exist- 
enee of mi ancient population m C\ pni", called Kituui- ; once extended 
o\cr the island, and of which the town esillc <1 Kitiniu was the remnant 
He suppose" them to haw been a portion of the < 'aiiuauitisli popula- 
tion , /inferior to tin * Jewish occupation of Palestine. The Plurmcum 
colonics in f Aprils he icekons n* of inter date, superadded to, a nd tie- 
pressing these nativi s. He supposes the K ilikiau population to 1 m \ v 
been m oarU times ('auuanitish aUo. I’ngel <K\pms, \ol. 1 . p. Dili 
inclines to mlunt the same hypothesis as highly probable. 

The sixth century im . 'from bud downwards, appears to have been 
very unfavourable to the Plurmeiniis, bringing upon Tire sc\ ere pres- 
sure from the Chald.cans, a» it brought captivity upon the Jews. Du- 
ring the same period, the (irceian eommeree with Kgypt was prcatlv 
extended, especially by the reign of the Phil-hcllenicAmusis. who acquired 
possession of Cyprus. Much of the (ireeian iminigiation into Cypius 
probably took place at this time; we know of one body of settlers in- 
vited by Philokyprus to Soli, under the assistance of the Athenian Solon 
(Movers, j». 'J 1 1 .s /■//.). 

• Ileroilot. 10 JJ. 

Compare the description giien by Herodotus of the costume and 
arms of the ( \ print* in the armament of Xerxes — half Oriental (vii. 00). 
The Salaimnians used chariots of war in battle (v. 113); ns the Cartha- 
ginians did, before they learnt the art of training elephants (Diodor. xvi. 
80 ; Plutarch, Timolcon, e. j. 
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Cyprus as well as Egypt 1 * 3 ; so that the Grecian 
element in the former, receiving little extraneous 
encouragement, became more and more subordinate 
to the Phoenician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reign- 
ing princes of Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic 
revolt had been Greeks of the Teukrid Gens 4 , were 
supplanted and dethroned by a Phoenician exile who 
gained their confidence and made himself despot 
in their place *. To ensure his own sceptre, this 
usurper did everything in his power to multiply and 
strengthen the Phoenician population, as well as to 
discourage and degrade the Hellenic. The same 
policy was not only continued by his successor at 
Salamis, but seems also to have been imitated in 
several of the other towns ; insomuch that du- 
ring most part of the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus 
became sensibly dis-helleniscd. The Greeks in the 
island were harshly oppressed ; new Greek visitors 
and merchants were kept off by the most repulsive 
treatment, as well as by threats of those cruel mu- 
tilations of the body which were habitually employed 
as penalties by the Orientals ; while Grecian arts, 
education, music, poetry, and intelligence, were 
rapidly on the decline 

1 Sit Vol. V. of tliis lli.\tory, ('ll. xlv. p. l.'l . 

* One of these princes however is iiientioueil sis brannjr the I’hoeni- 
cum name of Sironms (Herod. v. 101). 

3 We may pither this by putting together Ucrodut. iv. 1 til? ; v. 101- 
Hi; with Isokratcs, Or. ix. ( Kta^oras'l *J2. 

4 Isokratos, Or. ix. (£vag.j s. 2‘X &>, AH. 

llapaXaftcov yap (Kvajjoras) n)v no\iv i Kf$tftapfiapwpcvr)v, kiu Sm 
rt]V rav fymvUutv ap\i)v nvrt tovs " I'Wrjvas TTpocrfh^o/m’ip, oirt 
ana-rapt vtp‘ t oiV tpirnpm \piopivi)v, wrt \ t/jmi KCKTrjpci-rjv, &<*. 

Ilpi? pt v yap \atftlv Evayapav r>jp ap\rj v, ovrwg ^^T^p<»<^OiUTu)s , ton 
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Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, 
in which the youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at Sa- 
lamis was passed, he manifested at an early age so 
much energy both of mind and body, and so much 
power of winning popularity, that he became at 
once a marked man both among Greeks and Phoe- 
nicians. It was about this time that the Phoenician 
despot was slain, through a conspiracy formed by 
a Kitian or Tyrian named Abdthnon, who got pos- 
session of his sceptre 1 . The usurper, mistrustful 
of his position and anxious to lay hands upon 
all conspicuous persons who might be capable of 
doing him mischief, tried to seize livagoras ; but 
the latter escaped and passed over to Soli in Kilikia. 
Though thus to all appearance a helpless exile, he 
found means to strike a decisive blow, while the 

\a\€Tr<t)s rigor, outt€ kcu ru)V upxuvrav toitoi's evdfufriv eivat 0fX- 
Turrovff 04 rives u>puTiiTa irpos to vs "EWjjvus biaKctpevoi 
rvy\nvmev, &(*. 

This last passage receives remarkable illustration from the oration of 
Lysias against Andokides in which he alludes to the visit of the latter 
to Cyprus — perd be rinra (TrXevtTfv d>r rbv Kintiov Kii't 

TTpobiduus \t)(p0eU vtt airov (btOrj, Kill ov puvov ruv flavor nv cejutfielro 
a\\a ra KaO * Tjpipav at/cttr/znni, oid/xcror ru (iK/jwrrj/nu {<ovt os 
anoTfitjOrja-eijOai (a. m 2fi). 

Kngel ( K\ pros, vol. i. p. iWfi) impugns the general correctness of 
this narrative of Isokrates. Ik* produces no adequate reasons, nor do 
I in) self see any, for this contradiction. 

Not only Konon, but also Iiin friend Nikophemus, had a wife and 
family at Cyprus, besides another family m Athens (Lysias, Do Bonis 
Aristophanes, Or. xix. s. 

1 Theopompus (Fr. Ill) calls Abdemon a Kitian; Diodorus (xiv. J)8) 
calls him a Tyrian. Movers fp. 20uj thinks that both are correct, and 
that he was a Kitian living nt Tyre, who had migrated from Sal am is 
during the Athenian preponderance there. There were Kitians, not 
natives of the town of Kition, hut belonging to the ancient population 
of the island, living in the various towns of Cyprus; and there. were 
also Kitians mentioned as resident at Sidon (Diogen. Laert. Vit. 
Zenon. a. 6). 
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new usurpation, stained by its first violences and 
rapacity, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, or 
neutrals, without having yet established any firm 
footing. He crossed over from Soli in Kilikia, with 
a small but determined band of about fifty followers 
— obtained secret admission by a jiostern gate of 
Salamis — and assaulted Abdemon by night in his 
palace. In spite of a vastly superior number of 
guards, this enterprise was conducted with such 
extraordinary daring and judgement, that Abdemon 
perished, andEvagoras became despot in his place 1 2 . 

The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient 
to seat Evagoras unopposed on the throne, amidst 
a population always accustomed to princely govern- 
ment ; while among the Salaminian Greeks he was 
still farther endeared by his Teukrid descent 4 . His 
conduct fully justified the expectations entertained. 
Not merely did he refrain from bloodshed, or spolia- 
tion, or violence for the gratification of personal 
appetite ; abstinences remarkable enough in any 
Grecian despot to stamp his reign with letters of 
gold, and the more remarkable in Evagoras, since 
he had the susceptible temperament of a Greek, 
though his great mental force always kept it under 
due control 3 . But he was also careful in inquiring 
into, and strict in punishing crime, yet without those 
demonstrations of cruel infliction by which an 

1 Isokrates, Or. ix. (Evagoran) s. *29-35 ; also Or. iii. (Xikokl.) s. 33; 
Theopomp, Vrajrm. Ill, ed. Wickers ami ctl. Pidot j Diodor. xiv. 98. 

The two latter mentiou the name, Audymcm or Abdemon, which 
Isokrates docs not specify. 

2 Isokrates. Or. iii. (Xikoklcs) s. 35. 

3 Isokrat. Or. ix. 8. 53. qyou/itm r<Sy f)&ovvv, uXX* ovk dyoptvoe 

vrr' ax/rav, &c. 
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QrijBDta] p^i^tlUpla^d^s^ei^y^. fiBs govern- 
ibentwas jit t|ie* same : t«Be/higTl»^ir <x$ular and 
coDciliating. as wefl tewarjfc .the n»ult|hj8tf as to* 
wards individuals. Indefatigable ih his ovs® personal 
-supervision,- he examined everything for himself, 
shaped out his*own line of policy, and. kept ‘Watch 
over its execution!. He was foremost in all effort 
and in all danger. Maintaining undisturbed secu- 
rity, he gradually doubled the wealth, oommerce, 
industry, aud military force, of the city, wlvlejiis 
own popularity and renown went on increasing. - 
His anxiety Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both 
Hellenism in Salamis and in Cyprus, that Hellenism which the 
luAnokTtT Phoenician despots of the last fifty years had done 
Athens."^ so niuc h to extinguish or corrupt. Fo” aid in this 
scheme, he seems to have turned his thoughts to 
Athens, with which city lie was connected as a 
Teukrid, by gentile and legendary sympathies — and 
which was then only just ceasing to he the great 
naval power of the /Egcan. For though we cannot 
exactly make out the (latent which Evagoras began 

1 Isokr. Or. i\. :>1. nititva ph ubtKior, to is bt npCov, *ril 

fTffi(ib t >ri jjiiv U7TUl‘Tu)V fip^Ciil/, VOftipiOS T Ol*f C £ufl(lpT(tVOVrtli KO- 

\d(<ov 1 ft. oH; — of ov pdvov rijit tfivrov TTiikiv Tr\tiovo\ ii£i av eVoo/Ofe, 

dWti Kill TOV TUTTOV bXoV, TO V 7T( fHi^Ol'Ta T1]V 1>!](TUV, fTTi npu/iTT] TU 

ku\ fifTpioTrjra Kportyayn 1 , &e. : compare s. Si. 

These epithet^, hnvfuf pum"hment, m\h! dealing, &r., cannot be fully • 
understood except in contract with the mutilations alluded to hy Lysias, 
in the passage cited in a nqie of my preceding pajrc; »1 m> with exactly 
similar mutilations, mentioned hy Xenophon ;i»s systematically iutliefcd 
upon olfenilers by Cjrtw the \ounger tXeuoph. Amibus. i. y, L't). 
QvfaU yhj) rjp<o v Ka\s Isokrates about the Persians) ovrm (ukI^tui 
rots ouceras, ws (Kfivm rot s eXcvfltpnvt KoXafoorfiF — Or. iv. (Pnuefc.) 
142 . 

2 IsokrutcH, Or. iv. rKvafg.j v oO-fifi. 

The language of the encomiast. thhuprh cxajrjrnalcd, must doubtless 
he founded in truth. the rc-nli sliouv. 
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to reign, we may i cOftcltnie, it 'to have been *bm»t 
411 or 4&Q aav It seeoW to have been shortly 
after that^tfod that be wa^ visited by Andokides’ 
the Atheaiairrif* moreover he must have' been * 
prince hot merely established, bat powerful, when 
he ventured to harbour Konon in 405 fe.c., after the 
battle of ASgQspotami. lie invited to Salamis fresh 
immigrants from Attica and other parts of Greece, 
as the prince Philokyprus of Soli had done under 
the auspices of Solon 2 , a century and a half before, 
lie took especial pains to revive and improve Gre- 
cian lctteis, arts, teaching, music, and intellectual 
tendencies Such encouragement was so sue cess- 
fully administered, that m a few years, without con- 
straint or violence, the fuc e of Salamis was changed. 
The gentleness and sociability, the fashions and 
pursuits, of Hellenism, became again predominant, 
with gicat influence of example over all the other 
tow ns of the island. 

llad the rise ot Evagoras taken place a tew years 
cailici, Athens might perhaps have ax ailed heiself 
of the opening to turn hu ambition eastwaul, in 
picluence to that disastrous impulse which led her 
westward to Sicily. Hut coming as lie did only at 
that later moment when she was hard pressed to 
keep up cun a defensive wai, he profited rather by 
her weakness tliau by her strength. During those 
closing years of the war, when the Athenian empire 
was partially brokcu up, and when the Aegean, 
instead of the tranquillity which it had enjoyed for 
fifty years under Athens, became a scene of contest 
betwccii two rival money-levying fleets — many out- 
"cltlors ft om Athens, who had. acquired ptopcily m 

1 I \m is rout \ii(l<>ki(i» s Jvi Pint mli ^olon « Jh 
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the island#, the Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under 
her guarantee, found themselves insecure in every 
way, and were tempted to change their abodes. 
Finally * by the defeat of JEgospotami (b.c. 405), all 
such out- settlers as then remained were expelled, 
and forced to seek shelter either at Athens (at that 
moment the least attractive place in Greece), or in 
some other locality. To such persons, not less than 
to the Athenian admiral Konon with his small rem- 
nant of Athenian triremes saved out of the great 
defeat, the proclaimed invitations of Evagoras would 
present a harbour of refuge nowhere else to be found. 
Accordingly we learn that numerous settlers of the 
best character, from different parts of Greece, 
crowded to Salamis 1 * * . Many Athenian women, 
during the years of destitution and suffering which 
preceded as well as followed the battle of vEgospo- 
tami, were well pleased to emigrate and find hus- 
bands in that city 4 ; while throughout the wide 
range of the Lacedaemonian empire, the numerous 

1 Isokratcs, Or. ix. s. : compart* Lysias, Or. xix. (De 

Aristoph. Hon.) s. 3S— Iti ; anil Diudor. xiv. !)S. 

^ Isokrates, /. c . TTni(io7roifi(r0cn Sc tovs TrAfiffTfiuf uvTuiu yvvntKOs 
XafifidvouTfs rrap' r)pwu, &c. 

For the extreme distress of Athenian women during these trying 
times, consult the statement in Xenophon. Memorab. ii. 7, 2-4. 

The Athenian Aiulokiiles is accused of having carried out a young 
woman of citizen family — his own cousin, and daughter of an Athe- 
nian named Aristeides— to Cyprus, and there to have sold her to the 
despot of Kitium for a cargo of wheat. Hut being threatened with 
prosecution for this act before the Athenian Dik aster}, he stole her 
away. again and brought her back to Athens ; in which act however he 
was detected by the prince, and punished with imprisonment from which 
he had the good fortune to escape. (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 834; 
rtiotius. Cod. 2dl ; Tzetzes, Chiliad, vi. 3*>7). 

IIow much there may be of truth in this accusation, we have no means 
of determining. But it illustrates the way in which Athenian maidens, 
who had no <!n\\ r\ at home, were provided for by their relatives else- 
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victims exiled by the Hatmosts and Dekarchies had 
no other retreat on the whole so safe and tempt- 
ing. The extensive plain of Salamis afforded lands 
for many colonists. On what conditions, indeed, 
they were admitted, we do not know; but the conduct 
of Evagoras as a ruler, gave universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras Evagor*, at 
doubtless paid his tribute regularly, and took no 
steps calculated to offend the Persian king. But 
as his power increased, his ambition increased both from 

1 Athens and 

also. We find him towards the year 390 b.c., en- front Egypt 
gaged in a struggle not merely with the Persian first very 
king, but with Amathus and Kitium in his own s s “ c ““!^’ 
island, and with the great Phoenician cities on the l T ° v ™ I>,ure 
mainland. By what steps, or at what precise pe- 
riod, this war began, we cannot determine. At 
the time of the battle of Knidus (394 u.c.) Eva- 
goras not only paid his tribute, but was mainly 
instrumental in getting the Persian fleet placed 
under Konon to act against the Lacedaemonians, 
himself serving aboard 1 . It was in fact (if we may 
believe Isokrates) to the extraordinary energy, abi- 
lity, and power, displayed by him on that occasion 
in the service of Artaxerxcs himself, that the jea- 
lousy and alarm of the latter against him arc to be 
ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the very 

where. Probably Andokides took this young woman out, under the 
engagement to find a Grecian husband for her in Cyprus. Instead of 
doing this, he sold her for his own f*rofit to the harem of the prince; 
or at least, is accused of having so sold her. 

1 This much appears even from the meagre abstract of Ktesias, given 
by Photius (Ktesiae Persica, c. 60. p. 80, ed. Biihr). 

Both Ktesias and Theopompus (Fr. iii. ed. Wichers, and ed. Dido# 
recounted the causes which brought about the war between the Persian 
king and Evagoras. 
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moment when he was profiting by the zealous ser- 
vices of Evagoras, the Great King treacherously 
began to manoeuvre against him and forced him 
into the war in self-defence 1 . Evagoras accepted 
the challenge, in spite of the disparity of strength, 
with such courage and efficiency, that he at first 
gained marked successes. Seconded by his son 
Pnytagoras, he not only worsted and humbled 
s Amathus, Kitium, and Soli, which cities, under the 
prince Agyris, adhered to Artaxerxes — but also 
equipped a large fleet, attacked the Phoenicians on 
the mainland with so much vigour as even to take the 
great city of Tyre ; prevailing moreover upon some of 
the Kilikian towns to declare against the Persians' 2 . 
He received powerful aid from Akoris, the native 
and independent king in Egypt, as well as from (,’ha- 
brias and the force sent out by the Athenians'*. 
Beginning apparently about 3!X) b.c., the war 
against Evagoras lasted something more than ten 
years, costing the Persians great efforts and an im- 
mense expenditure of money. Twice did Athens 
send a squadron to his assistance, from gratitude 
for his long protection to Konon and his energetic 
etforts before and in the battle of Knidus — though 
she thereby ran every risk of making the Persians 
her enemies. 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had 

1 Uokrutes, Or. ix. ( Evng.) s. 71, 7*1, 71. npos fie rovrou (Evagoras) 
nvrojs ck THiXXov 7reptfieais { Artaxerxes), oierre /zera £ v ndtrx^v 

€ V t noXtpflV 7T/JOS IIVTOV «7r€;(ei'p»pre, fitKaiCI p*V OV JTOiaV, &C. eVetfiv) 

rjuayKturdr) 7roXc/x€ti/ (i.e. Evagoras). 

* Isokr. Or. i\. ( Eva*?. ) s. 7o, 7G; Diodor. xiv, Ephorus, Frag, 
cd. Didot. 

3 Cornelius Xepos, Chnbrms, <\ Demosthenes adv. Leptmem, 
p. 47 9. h. w.|. 
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on his hands a war in Greece, it -was impossible for 
him to concentrate his force against the prince of 
Salamis and the Egyptians. Hence, in part, the 
extraordinary effort made by the Persians to dic- 
tate, in conjunction with Sparta, the peace of An- 
taikidas, and to get together such a fleet in Ionia as 
should overawe Athens and Thebes into submission. 
It was one of the conditions of that peace that Eva- 
goras should be abandoned 1 ; the whole island of 
Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging to the 
Persian king. Though thus cut off from Athens, 
and reduced to no other Grecian aid than such 
mercenaries as he could pay, Evagoras was still 
assisted by Akoris of Egypt, and even by IJeka- 
tomnus prince of Karia with a secret present of 
money 4 . Hut the peace of Antalkidas being now 
executed in Asia, the Persian satraps were com- 
pletely masters of the Grecian cities on the Asiatic 
seaboard, and were enabled to convey round to 
Kilikia and Cyprus not only their whole fleet from 
Ionia, but also additional contingents from these 
very Grecian cities. A large portion of the Persian 
force acting against Cyprus was thus Greek, yet 

1 [sokrat. Or. iv. iPanegu.) >*. Hi-. KuiyofHiv at tv rats (Tvv$i)Kai<i 

ffcfiom (ITT tv, &c. 

We must observe, however. that Cyprus bad boon secured to ttie 
king of Persia, even under the former peace, so glorious to Athens, 
concluded b\ Periklcs about I W n.c., and called the peace of Ivallias. 
It was therefore neither u new demand on the part of Artaxerxes. nor 
a new concession on the part of the Greeks, at the peace of Antalkidas. 

9 Diodor. \v. 2. 

It appears that Artaxerxes had counted much upon the aid of Iieka- 
tomnus for conquering Evagoras (Diodor. xiv. DS ). 

About MHO n.f\, Isokrates reckons Hekatomnus as being merely tfr- 
pendeut in name on Persia ; and ready to revolt openly on the first 
opportunity (Isokrates, Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 


Struggle of 
Evagoras 
against ilie 
whole force 
of the l*er- 
siifn empire 
after the 
peace of 
Antalkidas. 
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seemingly acting by constraint, neither well paid 
nor well used 1 , and therefore not very efficient. 
Evagom, The satraps Tiribazus and Orontes commanded 
years’ war, the land force, a large portion of which was trans- 
butohtaba ported across to Cyprus : the admiral Gaos was at 
abiepeacc," the head of the fleet, which held its station at Kitium 
mainly the south of the island. It was here that Eva- 

owing to . ivii j 

the dispute goras, having previously gained a battle on land, 
two satraps attacked them. By extraordinary efforts he had 
Sr g°t together a fleet of 200 triremes, nearly equal in 
number to theirs ; but after a hard-fought contest, 
in which he at first seemed likely to be victorious, 
he underwent a complete naval defeat, which dis- 
qualified him from keeping the sea, and enabled the 
Persians to block up Salamis as well Ly sea as by 
land' 2 . Though thus reduced to his own single city, 
however, Bvagoras defended himself with unshaken 
resolution, still sustained by aid from Akoris in 
Egypt ; while Tyre and several towns in Kilikia 
also continued in revolt against Artaxerxes ; so 
that the efforts of the Persians were distracted, 
and the war was not concluded until ten years after 
its commencement 3 . It cost them on the whole (if 

1 Isokrates, Or. iv. tPnnegyr.) s. 15M, 154, 17!). 

2 Diodor. xv. 4. 

3 Compare Isokrates, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 187, 188— with Isokrates, 
Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 77. 

The war was not concluded — and Tyre as well as much of Kilikia was 
still in revolt— when Isokrates published the Panegyrical Oration. At 
that time, Evagoras had maintained the contest six years, counting 
either from the peace of Antalkidas (MH7 b.c.) or from his naval defeat 
about a year or two afterwards ; for Isokrates does not make it quite 
clear from what point of commencement he reckons the six years. 

We know that the war between the king of Persia and Evagoras had 
begun as early as MW) n,c., in which year an Athenian fleet was sent to 
assist the latter (Xenopli. Ilelleu. iv. 8, 24). Both Isokrates and Dio- 
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we may believe Isokrates 1 ) 15,000 talents in money, 
and such severe losses in men, that Tiribazus ac- 
ceded to the propositions of Evagoras for peace, 
consenting to leave him in full possession of Sala- 
.mis, under payment of a stipulated tribute, “like a 
slave to his master.” These last words were re- 
quired by the satrap to be litererily inserted in the 
convention ; but Evagoras peremptorily refused his 
consent, demanding that the tribute should be re- 
cognized as paid by “ one king to another.” Rather 
than concede this point of honour, he even broke 
oft" the negotiation, and resolved again to defend 
himself to the uttermost, lie was rescued, after 
the siege had been yet farther prolonged, by a dis- 
pute which broke out between the two commanders 
of the Persian army. Orontes, accusing Tiribazus 
of projected treason and rebellion against the King, 
in conjunction with Sparta, caused him to be sent 
for as prisoner to Susa, and thus became sole com- 
mander. But as the besieging army was already 
wearied out by the obstinate resistance of Salamis, 
he consented to grant the capitulation, stipulating 
only for the tribute, and exchanging the offensive 

dorus state that it lasted ten years ; and I therefore place the conclusion 
of it in 3S0 or 37!J ».(*., soon after the date of the Panegv ricnl Oration 
of Isokrates. I dissent on this point from Mr. Clinton ^see Fasti Ilel- 
lctiiei, ad annos 3S7-37b B-f * and his Appendix. No. 12 — where the 
point is discussed). He supposes the war to have begun after the peace 
of Antalkidas, and to have ended in 37(i n.c. I agree with him in 
making light of Diodorus, but he appears to me on this occasion to 
contradict the authority of Xenophon — or at least only to evade the 
necessity of contradicting him by resorting to an inconvenient hypo- 
thesis, and by representing the two Athenian expeditions sent to assist 
Evagoras in Cyprus, first, in .'WO n.c., next in 388 n.c., as relating to 
“ hostile measures before fh^trar began" (p. 280). To me it appears 
more natural and reasonable to include these as a part of the war. 

1 Isokrates, Or. ix. s. 73 /6. 
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phrase enforced by Tiribazus, for the ainendment 
of the other side 1 * 3 . 

Aho»t_a.c. It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his 
, !"* besieging enemies, and continued for the remainder 

Assassina- ^ ^ ^ 

tionof Ku- of his life as tributary prince of Salamis under the 
wciu^uf Persians. He was no farther engaged in war, nor 
tagoras, in" was his general [popularity among the Salaminiaus 
siave'of 0 ' 1 diminished by the hardships which they had gone 
Nikokrcon. through along with him 4 . His prudence calmed 
the rankling antipathy of the Great King, who 
would gladly have found a pretext for breaking the 
treaty. His children were numerous, and lived in 
harmony as well with him as w r ith each other. Iso- 
krates specially notices this fact, standing as it did in 
marked contrast with the family-relations of most 
of the Grecian despots, usually stained with jea- 
lousies, antipathies, and conflict, often with actual 
bloodshed' 1 . But he omits to notice the incident 
whereby Evagoras perished ; an incident not in 
keeping with that superhuman good fortune and 
favour from the Gods, of which the Panegyrical 
Oration boasts as having been vouchsafed to the 
hero throughout his life'. It was seemingly not 
very long after the peace, that a Salarninian named 

1 Diodor. \\ . >\ 

Tins remarkable anecdote, of susceptible (irmnu honour on the part 
of Kvugoras, is noway improbable, ami seems safe to admit on the 
Authority of Dnxlorus. Nevertheless, if forms so rimin' a morsel for a 
panegyrical discourse Mich as that of Isokrates, that one cafmot Imt 
think he would have inserted it had it come to his knowledge. I!is 
silence causes great surprise - not n iihout some suspicion as to the truth 
of the story. * 

3 Isokrutes, Or. iii. (Nikokles'i s. 10 — a passage which must he more 
true of Evagoras than of Nikoklos. 

* Isokrat. Or. ix. s?. 88. Compare his Orat. viii. (De Pace) s. 138. 

4 Isokratcs, ib. s. 85. firv^tarfftov 0fo</xXeVrf/joj\ &c. 
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Nikokmm formed a conspiracy against his life aud 
dominion, 1ml was detected, by a singular accident, 
before the moment of execution, and forced to seek 
safety in flight. lie left behind him a jouthful 
daughter in his harem, under the care of an eunuch 
(a Greek, born in Elis) named Thrasydieus ; who, 
full of vindictive sympathy in Ids master’s cause, 
made known the beauty of the young lady both to 
Evagoras himself and to Pnytagoras, the most di- 
stinguished of his sons, partner in the gallant defence 
of Salarnis against the Persians. Both of them 
were tempted, each unknown to the other, to make 
a secret assignation for being conducted to her 
chamber by the eunuch : both of them were there 
assassinated by his haud 1 . 

1 I give this incident, in the main, as it. is recounted in the fragment 
of Theopompus, preserved as a portion of the abstract of that author by 
Photius (Tlieojxnn. Er. Ill, ed. Withers and ed. Didot). 

Doth Aristotle (Polit. v. 8. 10) aud Diodorus (\v. 17) allude to the 
assassination of Evagoras l*y the eunuch ; but both these authors con- 
ceive the story differently from Theopompus. Tims Diodorus sa\s 
— Nikokles the eunuch assassinated E\ agoras and became “ch spot of 
Salami*.” This appears to he a confusion of Nikokles with Nikokreon. 
Nikokles was the son of Evagoras, and the manner in which Isokrates 
addresses him affords the surest proof that Ac had no hand in the death 
of his father. 

The words of Aristotle arc- ~r) (cmOarts) rav cvvov\ov E vayopq ro> 
K virpuo’ but yap to rffv yviuiKa iruptXiardai t6u v'iOp avroi> urrtKTCivfv 
o>s vflpKTficvos. So perplexing is the passage m its literal sense, that 
M. Barthclemy St. Hilaire, in the note to his translation, conceives d 
tvvovxos to be a surname or sobriquet git en to the conspirator, whose 
real name was Nikokles. But this supposition is, in my judgement, 
contradicted by the fact, that Theopompus marks the same* fact, of the 
assassin being an eunuch, by another word — 0/mcruSmW rot' »)ptdp- 
ptvos, or tjit ’HAfloc to ycVoj, &c. 

It is evident that Aristotle had heard the story differently from Thco- 
pompus, and we have to choose between the two. I prefer the version 
ot the hitter ; which is more marked as well as more intelligible, and 
which furnishes the explanation win Pnytagoras — who seems to have 
VOL. X. D 
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«!>n of'cva Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and 
goras, be- intelligence, remarkably free from the vices usual in 

comes dos- . ‘ . 

pot of Grecian despots, and forming a strong contrast in 
Saiaims. reS p CC t with his contemporary Dionysius, i\ hose 

mjlitary energy is so deeply stained by crime and 
violence. Nikokl^s, the son of Evagoras, reigned 
at Salatnis after him, and showed much regard, ac- 
companied by munificent presents, to the Athenian 
Tsokrates ; who compliments him as a pacific and 
well-disposed prince, attached to Greek pursuits 
and -arts, conversant by personal study with Greek 
philosophy, and above all, copying his father in 
that just dealing and absence of wrong towards 
person or property, which had so much pro- 
moted the comfort as well as the prosperity of the 
city 1 . 

*.e.387- We now revert from the episode respecting Kva- 
Condition § oras — interesting not less from the eminent quali- 
of tho ties of that prince than from the glimpse of Ilel- 

Greeks lenism struggling with the Phoenician element in 
transferred Cyprus — to the general consequences of the peace 
mucST'* - of Antalkidas in Central Greece. For the first time 
changed for s j n ce the battle of Mykalc in 470 b.c., the Persians 
Exposure of were now really masters of all the Greeks on the 

the Ionian . , 

islands also, Asiatic coast. I lie satraps lost no time in con- 
firming their dominion. In all the cities which 


been the most advanced of the sons, bring left in command of tho be- 
sieged Salamis when Evagoras quitted it to solicit aid in Egypt—did 
not succeed his father, hut left the succession to Nikoklcs, who was 
evidently (from 'the representation even of an eulogist like Isokrates) 
not a man of much energy. The position of this eunuch iu the family 
of Nikokreon seems to mark the jrartial prevalence of Oriental habits. 

1 Isokrates, Or. iii. (Nikokles) s. 38-48 ; Or. ix. (Evagoras) a. 100; 
Or. xv. (Permut.) s. 43. Diodorus (xv. 4J) places the assassination of 
Evagoras in 3/4 b.c*. 
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they suspected, they built citadels and planted per- 
manent garrisons. In some cases, their mistrust 
or displeasure was carried so far as to raze the town 
altogether*. And thus these cities, having already 
once changed their position greatly for the worse, 
by passing from easy subjection under Athens to 
the harsh rule of Lacedaemonian harmosts and 
native decemvirs — were now transferred to masters 
yet more oppressive and more completely without 
the pale of Hellenic sympathy. Both in public 
extortion, and in wrong-doing towards individuals, 
the commandant and his mercenaries, whom the 
satrap maintained, were probably more rapacious, 
and certainly more; unrestrained, than even the 
harmosts of Sparta. Moreover the Persian gran- 
dees required beautiful boys as eunuchs for their 
service, and beautiful women as inmates of their 
harems 1 * 3 4 . What was taken for their convenience 
admitted neither of recovery nor redress ; and Gre- 
cian women, if not more beautiful than many of the 
native Asiatics, were at least more intelligent, lively, 
and seductive — as we may read in the history of that 
Phoksean lady, the companion of Cyrus, who was 
taken captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, these Asiatic 
Greeks, when passing into the hands of Oriental 
masters, came under the maxims and sentiment of 
Orientals, respecting the infliction of pain or torture 
— maxims not only more cruel than those of the 
Greeks, but also making little distinction between 

1 Iaokrates, Or. iv. (Panef?.) s. 142, 1 .*>(>, 190. Tag T€ nuXttg rag 

EXXrjiadag ovrui tcvptos rraptt\t)(f)ev, chare ras fitv KaraerKanreiv, «V fic 
Trtis aKpnnoXeis evr 

3 See Herotloi. vi. 9; j\. 7G. 

D 2 
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freemen ami slaves*. The difference between !hc 
Greeks and Phoenicians in Cyprus, on this point, 
has been just noticed ; and doubtless the difference 
between Greeks and Persians was still more marked. 
While the Asiatic Greeks were thus made over by 
Sparta and the Perso-Spartan convention of Antal- 
kidas, to a condition in every respect worse, they 
were at the same time thrown in, as reluctant auxi- 
liaries, to strengthen the hands of the Great King 
against other Greeks — against Evagoras in Cyprus 
— and above all, against the islands adjoining the 
coast of Asia — Chios, Samos, Rhodes, &c.* These 
islands were now exposed to the same hazard, from 
their overwhelming Persian neighbours, as that from 
which they had been rescued nearly a century be- 
fore by the Confederacy of Delos, and by the Athe- 
nian empire into which that Confederacy was trans- 
formed. All the tutelary combination that the 
genius, the energy, and the Pan-liellcnic ardour, of 
Athens, had first organized, and so long kept up-- 
was now broken up ; while Sparta, to whom its 

J l sokrat. Or. iv. ( Panegj s. 1 i\?. 

Ois (to the Asiatic Greeks after the peace of Antnlkidas I ovk fj-apKti 
fi(t(Tfio\oy€i(r&iu *ui rat uKporrd Am npau vttu rw v k\0pajv Kare^opki/as, 
dWct TTfids rats Koii/ats trvpr/»opais dtivurtpa Trurr^ov/rt rat v nap rjptu 
dpyvpoiVT)T<ou’ oifats yap fjfidi v /jurats ahetfarat thus ncictYay, cue fVcci'oc 
rot's eXcvOtp/jvs KoXdfrivcrtv. 

* Isokrat. Or. iv. (Paneg.j s. 143, lol, l 1JJ0. 

Ilow immediately the inland kings, who had acquired possession of 
the continental Grecian cities, aimed at acquiring the islands also — is 
seen in Ilerodot. i. 2J. Chios and Samos indeed, surrendered without 
resisting, to the first Cyrus, when he was master of the continental 
towns, though he had no naval force (Herod, i. 143-lMj. Even after 
the victory of M) kale, the Spartans deemed it iin]H>ssihle to protect 
these islanders against, the Persian masters of the continent (Herod, ix. 
10fi). Nothing except the energy and organisation of the Athenians 
proved that it was possible to do so. 
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extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic 
Creeks, had destroyed the security even of the • 
islanders. 

It soon appeared, however, how much Sparta c.Wp««er 
herself had gained by this surrender iu respect to >iurta by 
dominion nearer home. The government of Corinth rf l,ie 
— wrested from the party friendlydo Argos, deprived 
of Argeian auxiliaries, and now in the hands of the 
restored Corinthian exiles who were the most de- °f 
voted partisans of Sparta — looked to her for sup- and the 
port, and made her mistress of the Isthmus, either isthmus, 
for offence or for defence. She thus gained the ““Li 
means of free action against Thebes, the enemy upon 
whom her attention was first directed. Thebes was especially 

, . - of AgtiM- 

now the object ol Spartan antipathy, not less than inun. 
Athens had formerly been ; especially on the part 
of King Agcsilaus, who had to avenge the insult 
ottered to himself at the sacrifice near Aulis, as 
well as the strenuous resistance on the field of 
Koroneia. lie was at the zenith of his political in- 
fluence ; so that his intense tniso-Thcbau sen- 
timent made Sparta, now becoming aggressive 
on all sides, doubly aggressive against Thebes. 

More prudent Spartans, like Antalkidas, warned 
him 1 that his persevering hostility would ultimately 
kindle in the Thebans a fatal energy of military 
resistance and organisation. But the warning was 
despised until it was too fully realised in the de- 
velopment of the great military genius of Epami- 
noudas, and in the defeat of Leuklra. 

1 have already mentioned that in the solemnity 
of exchanging oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, the 

1 Plutarch, Agc*il. r. 2 ( 1 , ^lutarch, Lvkurg. c. Kl. 
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Sjiarta or- Thebans had hesitated at first to recognise the au- 
gunurd ° 

anti-Tiio.* tonomy of the other Boeotian cities ; upon which 
chits in the A gesilaus had manifested a fierce impatience to 
cilht'. w'ith exclude them from the treaty, and attack them 
hnrmolt'in single-handed 1 . Their timely accession balked 
Mosttf this impulse ; but it enabled him to enter 

these cities upon a series of measures highly humiliating to the 
have been dignity as well as to the power of Thebes. All the 
to Thebes! Boeotian cities were now proclaimed autonomous 
chonfenM* un< ^ er convention. As solicitor, guarantee, 
aud Thes- and interpreter, of that convention, Sparta either 

piss were r 1 9 * 

averse, had, or professed to have,’ the right of guarding 
their autonomy against dangers, actual or con- 
tingent, from their previous Vorort or presiding 
city. For this purpose she availed herself of this 
moment of change to organize in each of them a 
local oligarchy, composed of partisans adverse to 
Thebes as well as devoted to herself, and upheld in 
case of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison*. 

1 Xen. *!Iellen. v. 1, .'hi. 

2 Xen. Ueilen. v. 4, 4(5. 'Kv rrdmtis yap raU' i rdXcm dumtrreiai 

kuOuit rrjKurav, uurrrtf) 0 Respecting the lheotiun city of Ta- 

nuera. lie mi y>~-«Yt yi’.ft Tore kui ti)v l'uvuy,mv oi ntju 'YTruruftu/Juv, 
fp'Xrn uiTCi TOiV .\nK(‘1ai/j.tn , Uov, ti\ov (\ . J, 4ft). 

Schneider in note on the former of these two passages, explains 
the wont Apiw/rfiru u> follows — Sunt factiones optiumtiiiin fpti Luce- 
(hemoniis fuvehant, cum praddio efc lumnostu Laconico.” This is per- 
fectly just; hut the words uumtp tv Uq,i «ti 9 seem also to require an ex- 
planation. TJicjtr words allude to the “iactio optimatnmi ** at Thebes, 
of whom Leoiitiades was the chief; who betrayed the Kaduieia (the 
citadel of Thebes) to the Lambcmonian troops under Piurbidas 
ii. c.; and who remained masters of Thebes, subservient to Sparta and 
upheld bj a standing Laeeibrnioman garrison in* the Kadmeia, until 
they were overthrown by the memorable conspiracy of Pelopidas mid 
Mellon in B.t. It is to this oligarchy under Lcontiades at Thebes, 
devoted to Spartun interests and resting on Spartan support — that 
Xenophon compares the governments planted by Sparta, after the peace 
of Antalkidas, in each of the Bo^tian cities. AVhat he says, of the 
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Such an internal revolution grew almost naturally 
out of the situation ; since the previous leaders, and 
the predominant sentiment in most of the towns, 
seem to have been favourable to Boeotian unity, 
and to the continued presidency of Thebes. These 
leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, 
intimidated, and disqualified, undfer the new system, 
while those who had before been an opposition mi- 
nority would come forward with a bold and decided 
policy, like Kritias and Theramenes at Athens after 
the surrender of the city to Lysander. The new 
leaders doubtless would rather invite than repel the 
establishment of a Spartan harmost in their town, 
as a security to themselves against resistance from 
their own citizens as well as against attacks from 
Thebes, and as a means of placing them under 
the assured conditions of a Lysandrian Dekarchy. 
Though most of the Boeotian cities were thus, on 
the whole, favourable to Thebes — and though Sparta 
thrust upon them the boon, which she called auto- 
nomy, from motives of her own, and not from their 
solicitation — yet Orchomenus and Thespise, over 
whom the presidency of Thebes appears to have 
been harshly exercised, were adverse to her, and 
favourable to the Spartan alliance 1 . These two 

government of Leontiades and liis colleagues nt Thebes, is — “ that they 
deliberately introduced the Laeechrnionmns into the acropolis, and en- 
slaved Thebes to them, in order that they might themselves exercise a 
despotism ” — Tour re r&v iraXtriov cicrayayovras *ts rt) v aKponoXiv 
avrovs, Kat fiovXrjfcinas AaKffiaifiouiots r rjv iroXtv SuvXtvfw, toerrf 
avrtu Tvpavvftv (v. d, 1 : compare v. M). This character- -conveying 
a strong censure in the mouth of the philo- Laconian Xenophon — be- 
longs to nil the governments planted by Sparta iu the Boeotian cities 
after the peace of Ancalkidas, and indeed to the Dekarchies generally 
which she established throughout her empire. 

1 Xcnoph. Memornb. iii. 5, 1?; Thticyd. iv. 133; Diodor. xv. /}>. 
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cities were strongly garrisoqpd by Sparta, and formed 
her main stations in Bceotia 1 . 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side 
of Thebes — the discontinuance of the Boeotarchs, 
wjth the breaking up of all symbols and proceedings 
of the Boeotian federation — and the establishment 
of oligarchies devhted to Sparta in the other cities — 
was doubtless a deep wound to the pride of the 
Thebans. But there was another wound still deeper, 
and this the Lacedaemonians forthwith proceeded to 
indict — the restoration of Plalaea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the lo- 
cality of this town, as one of the brightest scenes 
of Grecian glory, — and to its brave and faithful 
population, victims of an exposed position com- 
bined with numerical feebleness. Especially, we 
lollow with a sort of repugnance the capricious 
turns of policy which dictated the Spartan behaviour 
towards them. One hundred and twenty years 
before, the Platsrans had thrown themselves upon 
Sparta to entreat her protection against Thebes. 
The Spartan king Kleontenes had then declined the 
obligation as too distant, and had recommended 
them to ally themselves with Athens' 2 . This recom- 
mendation, though dictated chiefly by a wish to 
raise contention between Athens and Thebes, was 
complied with ; and the alliance, severing Plata;a 
altogether from the Boeotian confederacy, turned 
out both advantageous and honourable to her until 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. At that 


1 Xen. Hcllen. v. 1, 15-20; Diuriur. xv. .’(2- .‘17; Isokraks, Or. xiv, 
(Plataicj s. 14, 15. 

7 IltToiJof. vj. I OS. 
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time, it suited the policy of the Spartans to uphold 
and strengthen in every way the supremacy of 
Thebes over the Boeotian cities : it was altogether 
by Spartan intervention, indeed, that the power of 
Thebes was re-established, after the great prostra- 
tion as well as disgrace which she had undergone, 
as traitor to Hellas and zealous in the service of 
Mardonius 1 . Athens, on the other hand, was at 
that time doing her best to break up the Boeotian 
federation, and to enrol its various cities as her 
allies ; in which project-, though doubtless suggested 
by and conducive to her own ambition, she was at 
that time (400-445 b.c.) perfectly justifiable on Pan- 
liellenic grounds ; seeing that Thebes as their former 
chief had so recently enlisted them all in the service 
of Xerxes, and might be expected to do the same 
again if a second Persian invasion should be at- 
tempted. Though for a time successful, Athens 
wjis expelled from Bocotia by the defeat of Koro- 
neia ; and at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, the whole Boeotian federation (except Plata?a), 
was united under Thebes, in bitter hostility against 
her. The first blow of the war, even prior to any 
declaration, was struck* by Thebes in her abortive 
nocturnal attempt to surprise Plata'a. In the third 
year of the war, King Archidamus, at the head of 
the full Lacedaemonian force, laid siege to the latter 
town ; which, after an heroic defence and a long 
blockade, at length surrendered under the extreme 
pressure of famine ; yet not before one half of its 
brave defenders had forced their way out over tlve 
blockading wall, and escaped to Athens, where all 

1 See V<»1. V . (Mi. \1\ p. 1-40 of this History. 
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the Plata?an old men, women, and children, had 
been safely lodged before the siege. By a cruel act 
which stands among the capital iniquities of Grecian 
warfare, the Lacedemonians had put to death all 
the Plata?an captives, two hundred in number, who 
fell into their hands ; the town of Flatten had been 
razed, aud its whole territory, joined to Thebes, 
had remained ever since cultivated on Theban ac- 
count 1 . The surviving Platreans had been dealt 
with kindly and hospitably by the Athenians. A 
qualified right of citizenship was conceded to them 
at Athens, and when Skiong was recaptured in 420 
b.c., that town (vacant by the slaughter of its cap- 
tive citizens) was handed over to the Platseans as a 
residence*. Compelled to evacuate Skiong, they 
were obliged, at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war 1 , to return to Athens, where the remainder of 
them were residing at the time of the peace of Ant- 
alkidas ; little dreaming that those who had de- 
stroyed their town and their fathers forty years be- 
fore, would now turn round and restore it 4 . 

Motives of Such restoration, whatever might be the osten- 

Sparta in ° 

restoring sible grounds on which the Spartans pretended to 
poimc btcp, rest it, was not really undertaken cither to carry 
sever*' 1 ' 10 ou t the convention of Antalkidas, which guaranteed 
Tiiebes only the autonomy of existing towns — or to repair 
AU.enj. previous injustice, since the prior destruction had 
been the deliberate act of themselves, aud of King 
Archidamus the father of Agesilaus — hut simply as 

1 Thucwl. iii. (>s. 

# 2 Thucyil. v. I xAntes, Or. iv. fPancgyr.) s. lltf; Or. xii. (P a - 

nafhen.) s. 101. 

3 Plutarch, Lysanri. c. I t. 

4 Pausanias, ix. 1, 3. 
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•a step conducive to the present' political views of 
Sparta. And towards this object it* was skilfully 
devised. It weakened the Thebans, not only by 
wresting from them what had been, for about forty 
years, a part of their territory and property ; but 
also by establishing upon it a permanent stronghold 
in the occupation of their bitter enemies, assisted 
by a Spartan garrison. It furnished an additional 
station for such a garrison in Boeotia, with the full 
consent of the newly-established inhabitants. And 
more than all, it introduced a subject of contention 
between Athens and Thebes, calculated to prevent 
the two from hearty cooperation afterwards against 
Sparta. As the sympathy of the Plataeans with 
Athens was no less ancient and cordial than their 
antipathy against Thebes, we may probably con- 
clude that the restoration of the town was an act 
acceptable to the Athenians ; at least at first, until 
they saw the use made of it, and the position 
which Sparta came to occupy in reference to 
Greece generally. Many of the Plataeans, during 
their residence at Athens, had intermarried with 
Athenian women 1 , who now probably accompanied 
their husbands to the restored little town on the 
north of Kitharou, near the southern bank of the 
river As6pus. 

Had the Plataeans been restored to a real and ho- Place* be. 
nourable autonomy, such as they enjoyed in alliance JStoS,**" 
with Athens before the Peloponnesian war, we JJf 
should have cordially sympathised with the event. 

But the sequel will prove — and their own subse- pwwnt tht 
queut statement emphatically sets forth— that they lion of the 

Rrrotian 

1 lsokrutes. Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. *51. fedeiation. 
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were a mere depefidertqy of Sparta, and an outpost 
for Spartan operations against Thebes'. They were 
a part of the great revolution which the Spartans 
now brought about in Bceotia ; whereby Thebes was 
degraded from the president of a federation into an 
isolated autonomous city, while the other Boeotian 
cities, who had been before members of the fede- 
ration, were elevated each for itself into the like 
autonomy ; or rather (to substitute the real truth 1 2 in 
place of Spartan professions) they became enrolled 
and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, under 
oligarchical factions devoted to her purposes and 
resting upon her for support. That the Thebans 
should submit to such a revolution, and above all, 
to the sight of Plativa as an independent neighbour 
with a territory abstracted from themselves — proves 
how much they felt their own weakness, and how 
irresistible at this moment was the ascendency of 
their great enemy, in perverting to her own ambi- 
tion the popular lure of universal autonomy held 
out by the peace of Antalkidas. Though compelled 
to acquiesce, the Thebans waited in hopes of some 
turn of fortune which would enable them to reor- 
ganise the Boeotian federation ; while their hostile 

1 See tlio Orat. xiv. (called I’latairiis) of Tsnhrates ; \\ Inch in a plead- 
ing probably delivered in the Athenian assembly by the Platieims (after 
the second destruction of their city ) anil doubtless founded upon their 
own statements. The painful dependence and compulsion under winch 
they were held by Sparta, is proclaimed in the most iinr.pmncal terms 
(s. 13, 33, dSJ; together with the presume of a Spartan lmrmost mid 
garrison tit their town Is. 1-1 j. 

J Xenophon says, trull ennii»li, that Sparta made the I he u Iian eities 
avToinnovi dir.', t«i< uV- li. I. .'sb). wliieli she had long desired to 
do. Autonomy . in the sei.se of diseoiiiieetmn from Thebes, wns en- 
sured to them - lint ut uo other sense. 
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sentiment towards Sparta jya*not the less bitter 
for being suppressed. Sparta on her part kept 
constant watch to prevent the reunion of Boeotia' ; 
an object in which she was for a time completely 
successful, and was even enabled, beyond her hopes, 
to become possessed of Thebes itself 4 , through a 
party of traitors within — as will presently appear. . 

In these measures regarding Bceotia, we recognise 
the vigorous hand, and the m iso-Theban spirit, ot 
Agesilaus. He was at this time the great director 
of Spartan foreign policy, though opposed by his 
more just and moderate colleague King Agcsipolis'*, 
as well as by a section of the leading Spartans ; 
who reproached Agesilaus with his project of ruling 
Greece by means of subservient local despots or 
oligarchies in the various cities', and who contended 

1 To illustrate the relations of Thebes, tin; other Ihvotian cities, ami 
Sparta, between the pem* of Aiitalkidnsund the seizure of the Knilmeia 
hv Sparta (3SjT -382 H.e.) — compare the speech of the Akanthian en- 
vois, and that of the Tliehan Lcoutindcs. at Sparta (Xenoph. Ilellen. 
v. 2, lb-31). Y/tut {the Spartans) riji pip l\oi<arua' tirtp€\ti$i}vat, 
07 rwf fir) Kaff tv ft>/, &c. K«1 vprii ye rorc piv del npotrri^rn top wvp, 

non (btvvirarOf jita^opivovs avravs (the Thebans) rr)e I loianiav it}) 
avTois rival' vvv At, cVei ru<V ninpaKTiu, ovbiv i'pai dri Oqfiiuovt tpu t iei- 
rrOai , &c. Compute Piodor. xv. 20. 

8 In the Orat. (14) Platuic. of Isokrates, s. 30 — we find it stated 
among the accusations against the Thebans, that during this period 
(/. c. between the peaee of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmcia) 
they became sworn in as me m hers of the Spartan allianee and as ready 
to act with Sparta conjointly against Athens. If we could admit this 
as true, we might also admit the story of Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
serving in the Spartan army at Mantinca ( Plutarch, Pelop. c. 3). But 
1 do not see hou it eau be even partially true. If it had been true, l 
think Xenophon could not have failed to mention it : all that he does 
say, tends to contradict it. 

* Diodor. \v. 

4 IIow currently this reproach was advanced against Agesilaus, may 
be seen in more than one passage of the llelleniea of Xenophon ; 
whose uarrative is botli so partial, and so ill-constructed, that the most 
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that the tutonomy ^promised by the peace of An- 
taUddae ought to be left' to develop itself freely, 
without any coercive intervention on the part of 
Sparta 1 . 

Far from any wish thus to realise the terms of 

i « » 

peace which they had themselves imposed, the La- 
cedaemonians toolt advantage of an early moment 

instructive information s dropped only in the way of unintentional sole 
wind, where we should not naturally look for it. Xeu. Ilellen. v.3, 16. 
iroXXoiV Se Acydi ro>v AaKefiaiptmcov cus dAlycov evenev avBparrutu it n\ft 
(Phlius; iirrfA^ii'mro ^Agesilaus) irXcor n-ftTUKur^iXtcov tii^/woe. Again, 
v. 4, 13. Ayr/o-tXaof) ev eiSa>r, on , el (TTpaTrjyou ], At£etav ot rroAtrai, o>s 
' AyqcriAaos, onm ftoijOijareie roly rvpdvvutSy it pay para rfj z6\et TT(ipe\fH, 
&c. Compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24-Jb. 

1 Diodorus indeed affirms, that this was really done, for u short time ; 
that the cities which had before beeu dependent allies of Sparta were 
now emancipated and left to themselves ; that a reaction immediately 
ensued against those Deknrchics or oligarchies which had hitherto ma- 
naged the cities in the interests of Sparta ; that this reaction was so 
furious, as everywhere to kill, banish, or impoverish, the principal par- 
tisans of Spartan supremacy ; and that the accumulated complaints and 
sufferings of these exiles drove the Spartans, after having “ endured the 
pence like a heavy burthen” (utrKfp ftapv (fydpnov — w. .>) for a few 
months, to shake it off, and to re-establish by force their own supre- 
macy ns well as the government of their friends in all the various cities. 
In this statement there is nothing intrinsically improbable. After what 
we have heard of the Dckarchies under Sparta, no extent of violence in 
the reaction against them is incredible, nor can we doubt that such re- 
action would carry with it some new injustice, along with much well- 
merited retribution. Hardly any but Athenian citizens were capable of 
the forbearance displayed by Athens both after the Four Hundred and 
after the Thirty. Nevertheless I believe that Diodorus is here mistaken, 
and that he has assigned to the period immediately succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, those reactionary violences which took place in 
many cities about sixteen years subsequently, after the battle of Leuktra. 
For Xenophon, in recounting what happened after the i>caoc of Antal- 
kidas, mentions nothing almut any real autonomy granted bv Sparta to 
her various subject allies, and subsequently revoked ; which be would 
never have omitted to tdl us, had the fact been so, because it would 
have supplied a plausible apology for the high-handed injustice of the 
Spartans, and would have thus lent aid to the current of partiality which 
manifests itself in bis history. 
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after becoming; free from their enemies in Boeotia Oppressive 
and Corinth, to strain their authority over their ^hTspIr- 
allies beyond its previous limits. Passing in review 1 * * ^ a n r 8 d ‘\', an _ 
the conduct of each during the late war, they re- ti " e ^ T ! ,e 7 

° ; require tlie 

solved to make an example of the city of Mantinea. w»u»ofth* 
Some acts, not of positive hostility, but of equivocal detnoliiheil. 
fidelity, were imputed,, to the Mantineans. They 
were accused of having been slack in performance 
of their military obligations, sometimes even to the 
length of withholding their contingent altogether, 
under pretence of a season of religious truce ; of 
furnishing corn in time of war to the hostile Ar- 
geians ; and of plainly manifesting their disaffected 
feeling towards Sparta — chagrin at every success 
which she obtained— satisfaction, when she chanced 
to experience a reverse 4 * * . The Spartan Ephors now 
sent an envoy to Mantinea, denouncing all such 
past behaviour, and peremptorily requiring that 
the walls of the city should be demolished, as the 
only security for future penitence and amendment. 

As compliance was refused, they dispatched an 
army, summoning the allied contingents generally 
for the purpose of enforcing the sentence. They 
entrusted the command to King Agesipolis, since 
Agesilaus excused himself from the duty, on the 
ground that the Mantineans had rendered material 
service to his father Archidamus in the dangerous 

1 Xen.IIellen.v.2, 1-8. Aurtfri/cr vot row AatctSaiftovwvf tmaKoirovpras 

rovs fv/xfMixovff, onuioL rives (tea arm tv r&j nn'Kffxto at’ rots tyeyeinjvro, 

&e. 

* Xtn. Ilellen. v. 2, 2. He had before stated, that the Mantineans 

had really shown themselves pleased, when the Lacedemonian Mora 

was destroyed near Corinth by Iphikrates (iv. 5, IS). 
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Messenian war which had beset Sparta during the 
early part of his reign 1 . 

AgW|M)li9 Havingjirst attempted to intimidate the Manti- 

l>lorKaili'» , . 

the city, neans by ravaging their lands, Agesipolis com- 
TUT menced the work of blockade by digging a ditch 
darn'raing^ round the town ; half of his soldiers being kept on 
o P hu The S uart *‘ ftst wor ^ed with the spade. The 

Manti- ditch being completed, he prepared to erect a wall 
forced to of circumvallatiou. But being apprised that the 
theheity preceding harvest had heen so good, as to leave a 
j^ vi1 ' large stock of provision in the town, and to render 
the process of starving it out tedious both for 
Sparta and for her allies, — he tried a more rapid 
method of accomplishing his objeet. As the river 
Ophis, of considerable breadth for a Grecian stream, 
passed through the middle of the town, he dammed 
up its efflux on the lower side* ; thus causing it to 

' Xen. II ellen. v. 2, 3. 

2 In W>27, during the Thirty years War, the German town of Wol- 
fenhuttel "as constrained to surrender itt the same manner, b\ damming 
up the river Oeker which flowed through it ; n contrivance of General 
(’ount Pappcnheim, the Austrian besieging commander. See Colonel 
Mitchell's Life of Wallenstein, p 10/. 

The description gneu hy Xenophon of Mautiuca as it stood in 
.‘K5 li.c., with the river Ophis, a considerable stream, passing through 
the middle of it, is perfectly clear. When the citv, after having been 
now broken up, was rebuilt in .‘*7 (> nx\, the site was so far changed 
that the river no longer run through it. Hut the present course of the 
river Ophis, as given by excellent modem topographical examiners, 
Colonel Leake and Kit pert, is nt u ven considerable distance from the 
Mantinea rebuilt in.‘l7H ».<’•; the situation ofwhieh is accurately known, 
since the circuit of its walls still remains distinctly marked. The Man- 
tinea of •I/O iu;., therefore, as compared with the Mantinea in .*3So n.c. t 
must have been removed to a considerable distance— or else the river 
Ophis must have altered its course. Colonel Leake supjwises that the 
Ophis had heen artificially diverted from its course, in order that it 
might be brought through the town of Mantinea; n supposition, which 
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inundat'e the interior of the city and threaten the 
stability of the walls ; which seetn to have been of 
no great height, and built of sun-busnt bricks. 
Disappointed in their application to Athens for aid 1 , 
and unable to provide extraneous support for their 
tottering towers, the Mantineans were compelled to 
solicit a capitulation. But Agesipolis now refused 
to grant the request, except on condition that not 
only the fortifications of their city, but the city itself, 
should be in great part demolished; and that the 
inhabitants should be re-distributed into those five 
villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form the aggregate city of Man- 
tinea. To this also the Mantineans were obliged to 
submit, and the capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about 
the chiefs of the Mantinean democratical govern- 
ment, yet these latter, conscious that they were de- 
tested both by their own oligarchical opposition and 
by the Lacedaemonians, accounted themselves cer- 
tain of being put to death. And such would as- 
suredly have been their fate, had not Pausanias (the 
late king of Sparta, now in exile at Tegea), whose 
good opinion they had always enjoyed, obtained as 

lie founds ou the words of Xenophon— <r< ifjxoTf )mv yevo /icVov ravrij ye 
rS> v tip&f)ti)7r<oPi to jiij but T€i\u>v iroiafxov nmdirOiu (llellen. v. 

But it is very difficult to agree with him on this point, when we look at 
his own map (annexed to the Peloponuesiaen) of the Mantiniee ami 
Tegeatis, and observe the great distaucc between the river Ophis and 
Mnntinca ; nor do the words of Xenophon seem necessarily to imply 
any Artificial diversion of the river. It appears easier to believe that 
the river has changed it* course. See Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii. 
eh. xxiv. p. 71 ; and Peloponne^cn, p. .’ISO ; and Ernst Curtius, Pelo- 
ponnesos, p. ‘Jill) — who still however leaves the point obscure. 

1 Diodor. xv. 5. 
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a persona) favour from his sou Agixsipolis the lives 
of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on condi- 
tion that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis 
had much ditlieulty in accomplishing the wislus of 
his father. His Lamkrmouiau soldiers were ramrod 
in arms oil both sides of’ the gate l»v which the ob- 
noxious men weitt out ; and Xenophon notices it 
as a s/iinai mark of Laccdiemomun discipline, that 
they c ould keep their spears unemployed when dis- 
armed enemies were thus within their reach ; espe- 
cially as the oligarchical Mantineans manifested the 
hmmA murderous propensities, and were exceedingly 
difficult to coutrol 1 . As at Petraeus before, so lipre 
at Mantinea jjgaih— the liberal, but unfortunate, 
King Pausunias is found interfering in the character 
of mediator to soften the ferocity of political anti- 
pathies. 

The city of Mantinea was now; broken up, and 
the inhabitants were distributed again into the five 
constituent villages. Out of four-fifths of the popu- 
lation, each man pulled down his house in the city, 
and rebuilt it in the village near to which his pro- 
perty lay. The remaining fifth continued to occupy 

1 Xvtl. IhlUll. \. f». f.t n'rofl.m'nrOt'i ton* cvynXrf.Imot', 

i*m rmp r-a* fW;uut nyo'/rurr.fi'. -It# >> i m’c before, v. •. .Ii 

nafHi rov 'AjijirirrtJdflof, ihrrjw Xttav airun u rr>jt\u, n7r<ik\aT7<vni'oi\ t* 
ttj\ mWrm, i^Knita Kai upfjjnrtfwfliv ptv rr;v ntim , ttphifjrroi 

airu tmv riXcoc, t\urrf* t<\ i ibyrirn oi SnktOtsi/wnm (irrrjiruu, Otutpovi 
roit t^iovrav' *«i piaoivrn nvruii ouats ii7Tf i\oi-to 01 ro)p (jiinv % 
rj ol JfXrurTf t r u>v M nvrivitov' wit r<ar» ptv fijji/tiA) fiiyn 
(hov iriiQnpXin\. 

I have remarked more than owe, ami the reader will here observe a 
m*w t.Miinph-, how completely the word litXrifrroi - which i> applied to 
the wealthy or riristocraticul paitvia pciitirs, as its equivalent in m other 
language*, by writer-* who sympathise with them-— is diu*sted of all 
genome ellm.nl import as to character. 
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Mantinea as a village. Kadi village was placed 
niuler oligarchical government and left unfortified. 

Though at fiist (says Xenophon) the cliange proved . 
troublesome and odious, yet presently, when men 
found themselves resident upon their landed pro- 
perties — and still more, when they felt themselves 
delivered from the vexatious demagogues — the new 
situation became more popular than the old. The 
Lacedaemonians were still better satisfied. Instead 
of one city of Mantinea, five distinct Arcadian vil- 
lages now stood enrolled in their catalogue of allies. 

They assigned to each a separate xenagus (Spartan 
officer destined to the command of each allied con- 
tingent), and the military service of all was hence- 
forward performed with the utmost regularity 1 . 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of J 1 '*- 

, ° 1 handed 

the ancient city Mantinea ; one ol the most odious despotism 
acts of high-handed Spartan despotism. Its true triMuMh' 
character is veiled by the partiality of the historian, 
who recounts it with a confident assurance, that 
after the trouble of moving was over, the population 
felt themselves decidedly bettered by the cliange. 

Such an assurance is only to be credited, on the 
ground that, being captives under the Grecian laws 
of war, they may have been tl ankful to escape the 
more terrible liabilities of death or personal slavery, 

' Xcn. llrllcn. v. 2. 7- 

lie suys of tliis breaking up of tin* fit % of Mantinea, (WWirtfy rj Mav- 
rivtia Tfr/m^rj, KuSdirtp to (tp\aiov uxuvu. Ephoru* i Vr. 1.1S, od. Didot) 
states that it was distributed into the fire original villages; and Strabo 
affirms that, there were five original constituent villages (\iii. p. .‘i'f/k 
Hence it is probable that Mantinea the city was still left, after this 
StoiWiv, to subsist as one of the five unfoitifhd ullages; so that 
Ephorus, Strabo and Xenophon may he thus made to agree, in sub- 
stance. 

E 2 
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at the price of forfeiting their civic community. 
That their feelings towards the change were those 
of genuine aversion, is shown by their subsequent 
conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As soon as 
the fear of Sparta was removed, they flocked toge- 
ther, with unanimous impulse, to re- constitute and 
re-fortify their dismantled city 1 . It would have 
been strange indeed had the fact been otherwise ; 
for attachment to a civic community was the 
strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. 
The citizen of a town was averse — often most un- 
happily averse — to compromise the separate and 
autonomous working of his community by joining 
in any larger political combination, however equi- 
tably framed, and however it might promise on the 
whole an increase of Hellenic dignity. But still 

1 This is mentioned by Xenophon himself (Hellen. vi. 5, 3). The 
Laeediemonians, though they remonstrated against it, were at that time 
too mueh humiliated to interfere by force and prevent it. The reason 
why they did not interfere by force (according to Xenophon) was that 
a general peace had jn>f then been sworn, guaranteeing autonomy to 
every distinct town, so that the Mautineans under this peace hud a right 
to do what they did — iTT f mTevtiv yt fxtvrm tn cuVotr ov fivvarhu tfioKti 
civaty trr ciLTovofitn rrjs rlftrjVTjM ytytMificvr)? ivi. d, it). Of this second 
peace, Athens was the originator and the voucher; but the autonomy 
which it guaranteed was only tin 1 same as had been professedly gua- 
ranteed by the peace of Antalkidas, of which Sparta had been the 
voucher. 

General autonomy, as interpreted by Athens, was a different thing 
from general autonomy as it hail been when interpreted by Sparta. 
The Spartans, when they had m their own hands both the. power of in- 
terpretation and the power of enforcement, did not scruple to falsify 
autonomy so completely n.s to lay siege to Mantinea and break up tho 
city by force; while, when interpretation and enforcement had passed 
to Athens, they at once recognised that the treaty precluded them from 
a much less violent mcasuie of interference. 

We may see by this, how thoroughly partial and Laconian is the 
account given by Xenophon of the fSioUicris of Mantinea ; how com- 
pletely he keeps out of view the odious side of that proceeding. 
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more vehemently did he shrink from the idea of 
breaking up his town into separate villages, and 
exchanging the character of a citizen for that of a 
villager, which was nothing less than great social 
degradation, in the eyes of Greeks generally, Spar- 
tans not excepted'. 

In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans Mischie- 
against Mantinea wa» in point of dShonour as well \f u ' 

as of privation, one of the severest which could tllis 
be inflicted on free Greeks. All the distinctive P crio(luf 1 
glory and superiority of Hellenism — all the mtel- mey, in 
lectual and artistic manifestations — all that there posing the 
was of literature and philosophy, or of refined and 
rational sociality — depended upon the city-life of 
the people. And the influence of Sparta, during u™' 8 
the period of her empire, was peculiarly mischievous 
and retrograde, as tending not only to decompose 
the federations such as Bocotia into isolated towns, 
but even to decompose suspected towns such as 
Mantinea into villages ; all for the purpose of ren- 
dering each of them exclusively dependent upon 
herself. Athens during her period of empire had 
exercised no such disuniting influence ; still less 
Thebes,, whom we shall hereafter find coming for- 
ward actively to found the new and great cities 
of Megalopolis and Messenfi. The imperial ten- 
dencies of Sparta are worse than those of either 
Athens or Thebes ; including less of improving or 

1 Sec the remarkable sentence of the Spartans, in which they reject 
the claim of the Pisatans to preside over and administer the Olympic 
festival (which had been their ancient privilege) because they were 
X*apiT(u and not fit for the task (Xen. llcllcn. iii. J>, .'ll): compare 
XtopirtKvs (Xen. Cyrop. iv. .5,51). 
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Pan-hellenic sympathies, and leaning the most 
systematically upon subservient factious in each 
subordinate city. In the very treatment of Man- 
tinea just recounted, it is clear that the attack of 
Sparta was welcomed at least, if not originally in- 
vited, by the oligarchical party of the place, who 
sought to grasp the power into their own hands and 
to massacre the# political opponents. In the first 
object they completely succeeded, and their govern- 
ment probably was more assured in the five villages 
than it would have been in the entire town. In the 
second, nothing prevented them from succeeding 
except the accidental intervention of the exile Pau- 
sanias ; an accident, which alone rescued the Spar- 
tan name from the additional disgrace of a political 
massacre, over and above the lasting odium incurred 
by the act itself; by breaking up an ancient auto- 
nomous city, which had shown no act of overt en- 
mity, and which was so moderate in its dcmocratical 
manifestations as to receive the favourable criticism 
of judges rather disinclined towards democracy ge- 
nerally 1 . Thirty years before, when Mantinea had 
conquered certain neighbouring Arcadian districts, 
arid had been at actual war with Sparta to preserve 
them, the victorious Spartans exacted nothing more 
than the rt duction of the city to its original district 2 ; 
now, they arc satisfied with nothing less than the 
partition of the city into unfortified villages, though 
there had been no actual war preceding. So much 
had .Spartan power, as well as Spartan despotic 
propensity, progressed during this interval. 

1 Fnlil. vi. J. J 2 r lliue\il. v. si. 
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The general language of Isokrates, Xenophon, The treat, 
and Diodorus' indicates that this severity towards Miintinea 
Mantinea was only the most stringent among a)j“ n uong 
series of severities, extended by the Lacedremonians " f r , nf 
through their whole confederacy, and operating f,, i ; r ™- 
upon all such of its members as gave them ground », 
fof dissatisfaction or mistrust. During the ten in s ana 
years after the surrender of Athens!? they had been VarVI.t' ' Rr 
lords of the Grecian world both by land and sea, 
with a power never before possessed by any 
Grecian state; until the battle of Knidus, and 
the combination of Athens, Thebes, Argos, and 
Corinth, seconded by Persia, had broken up their 
empire at sea, and much endangered it on land. 

At length the peace of Autalkidas, enlisting Persia 
on their side (at the price of the liberty of the 
Asiatic Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve the 
hostile combination against them. The general 
autonomy, of which they were the authorised in- 
terpreters, meant nothing more than a separation of 
the Pxeolian cities from Thebes 1 2 , and of Corinth 
from Argos — being noway intended to apply to the 
relation between Sparta and her allies. Having 
thus their hands free, the Laccd.emonians applied 
themselves to raise their ascendency on land to 
the point where it had stood before the battle of 
Knidus, and even to regain as much as possible of 
their empire at sc*. To bring back a dominion 
such as that of the Lysandrian llarmosts and De- 
karchics, and to reconstitute a local oligarchy of 

1 Isokrates, Or. iv. (Father. 1 s. l.'W, KM, 1 If), Or. vni. t^IV 
Face) s. 1 L\J ; Vn. Ildlpn. v. 2, 1 8 : 1 Junior, xv. . r ). <M!>. 

v Xl'H. lldlen. V. 1, &”». 
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their most devoted partisans, in each of those cities 
where the government had been somewhat libe- 
ralised during the recent period of war — was their 
systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemna- 
tion of their fellow-citizens for subservience to 
Sparta, now found the season convenient for soli- 
citing Spartan intervention to procure their return. 
It was in this manner that a body of exiled political 
leaders from l’hlius — whose great merit it was that 
the city when under their government had been 
zealous iu service to Sparta, but had now become 
lukewarm or even disaffected in the hands of their 
opponents — obtained from the Ephors a message, 
polite in form but authoritative in substance, ad- 
dressed to the Phliasians, requiring that the exiles 
should be restored, as friends of Sparta banished 
without just cause 1 . 

While the Spartan power, for the few years suc- 
ceeding the peace of Antalkidas, was thus decidedly 
in ascending movement on land, efforts were also 
made to re-establish it at sea. Several of the 
Cyclades and other smaller islands were again ren- 
dered tributary. In this latter sphere however 
Athens became her competitor. Since the peace, 
and the restoration of Lemnos, luibros, and Skyros, 
combined with the refortified Peira us and its Long 
Walls — Athenian commerce and naval power had 
been reviving, though by slow and humble steps. 
Like the naval force of England compared with 

1 Xfii. Ilcllon. v. 'J f S- 10. 

Tlu* mnsofpicncex of the* loiml return are nut difficult to foresee; 
Hie\ will appeal hi a miWijui nt page. % 
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France, the warlike marine of Athens rested upon 
a considerable commercial marine, which latter 
hardly existed at all in Laconia. Sparta had no 
seamen except constrained Helots or paid foreign- 
ers’ ; while the commerce of Peirams both required 
and maintained a numerous population of this cha- 
racter. The harbour of Peineue was convenient 
in respect of accommodation, and well-stocked with 
artisans — while Laconia had few artisans, and was 
notoriously destitute of harbours 2 . Accordingly 
in this maritime competition, Athens, though but 
the shadow of her former self, started at an advan- 
tage as compared with Sparta, and in spite of the 
superiority of the latter on land, was enabled to 
compete with her in acquiring tributary depend- 
encies among the smaller islands of the vEgean. 
To these latter, who had no marine of their own, 
and wlio (like Athens herself) required habitual sup- 
plies of imported corn, it was important to obtain 
both access to Peira-us and protection from the 
Athenian triremes against that swarm of pirates, 
who showed themselves after the peace of Antal- 
kidas when there was no predominant maritime 
state : besides which, the market of Peineus was 
often supplied with foreign corn from the Crimea, 
through the preference shown by the princes of Bos- 
phorus to Athens, at a time when vessels from 
other places could obtain no cargo ’. A moderate 
tribute paid to Athens would secure to the tributary 
island greater advantages than if paid to Sparta — 
with at least equal protection. Probably the in- 

1 Xon. lldlrn. \n. 1,3 12. 

? Isokratp*, Orat. xwi. tTrapent. 1 v 71. 


; Xcn. llollrii t\. 
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finance of Athens over these islanders was farther 
aided by the fact, that she administered the festivals, 
and lent out the funds, of the holy temple at Delos. 
We know by inscriptions remaining, that large 
sums were borrowed at interest from the temple- 
treasure, not merely by individual islanders, but 
also by the island-cities collectively — Naxos, An- 
dros, Tenos, Siphnos, Scriphos. The Amphiktyo- 
nic council who dispensed these loans (or at least 
the presiding members) were Athenians, named 
annually at Athens’. Moreover these islanders 
rendered religious homage and attendance at the 
Delian festivals, and were thus brought within the 
range of a central Athenian influence, capable, un- 
der favourable circumstances, of being strengthened 
and rendered even politically important. 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to 
herself a second maritime confederacy, which we 
shall presently find to be of considerable moment, 
though never approaching the grandeur of her 
former empire : so that in the year 3S() n.c., when 
Tsokrates published his Panegyrical Discourse (seven 
years after the peace of Antalkidas), though her 
general power was still slender compared with the 
overruling might of Sparta-, yet her navy had 

1 Sec tlu* valuable inscription callctl tlu* Marmot’ Sandvieense, which 
contains the accounts remitted l»y the annual Ampluktyons at Delos, 
from .'<77-* >7-* n.c. 

llucckh, Stuat-diaushaltung tier Athcncr, vol. ii. p. 2 M, e«l. 1 ; vol. ii. 
p. 78 srr/., til. 2nd. 

The hst of cities and indixiduals who borrowed money from the 
temple is given in these accounts, together with the amount of interest 
either paid by them, or remaining in iiircar. 

2 '1 lus is i lie d«*M‘i ipt ion xvliich Dokratcs himself gives (Oral. \v. 
i Pcrmutat. < s. b] . tin- state of the Oreeian world yylien he published 
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already made such progress, that he claims for her 
the right of taking the command by sea, in that 
crusade which he strenuously enforces, of Athens 
and Sparta in harmonious unity at the head of all * 
Greece, against the Asiatic barbarians 

It would seem that a few years after the peace of i.ie^en. 
Antalkidas, Sparta became somewhat ashamed of In -mine of 
having surrendered t .e Asiatic Greeks to Persia ; lcadm^of" 
and that King Agesipolis and other leading Spartans tlie 
encouraged the scheme of a fresh Grecian expedi- ^ eri,ia " s {or 
tion against Asia, in compliance with propositions ofti* 
from some disaffected subjects of Artaxerxes 2 . Upon orr'eks.— 
some such project, currently discussed though never JSI 11 
reajised, lsokratcs probably built his Panegyrical dates' 
Oration, composed in a lofty strain of patriotic elo- 
quence (.‘1H0 b.c.), to stimulate both Sparta and 
Athens in the cause, imd calling on both, as joint 


Ills T*;ri«‘«r\ rir.'il Hisconrse — ore MiKcfiaifiomH ptv ypx ov 'KXXijiw, 

7 /tetV fic T<«7TfM'u3V 67Tpf/7 TOftCV, K.C. 

1 Tilt* l\uieg\ neal I )iscoursr of lsokratcs, the date of it being pretty 
evict h known. of great \alue for enabling us to understand the period 
nuniciliulf l\ succeeding the peace ol Antidkulus. 

lie parjienbnh notices the multiplication of jiirates, and the com- 
petition between \thens and Sparta about tribute from the islands in 
the .Kgean ts. lo.li. 'I 'tv yup <1 ' roiiteri/y /cararmunioi tmOr/uftreiiK tv 

V KlITlITIOVTIiTUl) fJLtV Tt)l> OlWiUTlTUV K IT( /TcXTmrTUt fit Ttlg TToXflS 

Kara\a^iio u oviTi. ike. 

Kd/roi \,n) tui y (Jxnra Ktt) fit) fiu\ tv\i)v {.uyn </>/). ji'oivras toioitois 

(ftyins 7 To Xii /.uthXor 17 Tors, i’i;(nwr(H’ fhnrpoXoycIr, ovs 

ajjutv nmv t'Xf tu\ npo'VTo; tovtovv fitv dt «/ rr ffufiiirr/rii Tt/v ytjf opr) 
yuojxyfti' ti"ay\ti£npt ' 01 s, rot' s <V 77.fip.eres iV r ijs ^o>p.iy Trjv 

pit' 7r\(tarip f acTtpt t'tfiyov 7T(fHof>oirnn\ vVe. (s. l.)l b 

.'O;- Tjfuh (Athenians and Spartans, nifcfutw iraiovptdu npovtuav. 

uWu jiff i fitv t oie viprcov a fitju tri'itjT 01 fitv, -(nruvras 

fit rn rrXi/tW Kd'i Tr/XocarTiiy to ptyedos fit mtfuis oir&jy a*rj no ilapJtipM 
7 in/>(ifi( fitohufit 1/, 

('mupiiiv Xenopli. Hellen. m. 1. 1- /u; «s injin' fiput umniXtir auras, 

&e. * lhodor. \\ Ih !!)• A 
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chiefs of Greece, to suspend dissension at home for 
a great Pan-hellenic manifestation against the com- 
mon enemy abroad. But whatever ideas of this 
kind the Spartan leaders may have entertained, 
their attention was taken off, about 382 b.c., by 
movements in a more remote region of the Grecian 
world, which led io important consequences, 
state of Since the year -414 b.c. (when the Athenians 
iiia and were engaged in the siege of Syracuse), we have 
— growth* heard nothing either of the kings of Macedonia, or 
doidlm*"" Chalkidic Grecian cities in the peninsula of 

power Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that year, 

during the J ? . . J ’ 

lust year* of Athens still retained a portion of her maritime em- 

thu Ft'lo- ... . 

ponnesian pire in those regions. 1 he Plataeans were still in 
" dl ' possession of Skione (on the isthmus of l’allene) 
which she bad assigned to them ; while the Athe- 
nian admiralEuetion, seconded by many hired Thra- 
cians, and even by Perdikkas king of Macedonia, 
undertook a fruitless siege to reconquer Amphipolis 
ou the Strymon 1 . But the fatal disaster at Syra- 
cuse having disabled Athens from maintaining such 
distant interests, they were lost to her along with 
her remaining empire — perhaps earlier ; though we 
do not know how. At the same time, during the 
last years of the Peloponnesian war, the kingdom 
of Macedonia greatly increased in power ; partly, 
we may conceive, from the helpless condition of 
Athens — but still more from the abilities and energy 
of Archelaus, son and successor of Perdikkas. 

Tenlikkas The course of succession among the Macedonian 
falw— rche " princes seems not to have been settled, so that 
Xm/of"' 1 disputes and bloodshed took place at the death of 

the latter. 


1 Tlmewl. vii. !). 
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several of them. Moreover there were distinct 
tribes of Macedonians, who, though forming part, 
really or nominally, of the dominion of theTemenid 
princes, nevertheless were immediately subject to 
separate but subordinate princes of their own. The 
reign of Pcrdikkas had been much troubled in this 
manner. In the first instance, hd had stripped his 
own brother Alketas of the crown', who appears (so 
far as we can make out) to have had the better right 
to it ; next he had also expelled his younger brother 
Philippus from his subordinate principality. To 
restore Amyntas the son of Philippus, was one of 
the purposes of the Thrakinn prince Sitalkes, in 
the expedition undertaken conjointly with Athens, 
during the sefcond year of the Peloponnesian war*. 
On the death of l’erdikkas (about 413 n.c.), his 
eldest or only legitimate son was a child of seven 
years old ; hut his~ natural son ' Archelaus was of 

1 Tlii* is attested by Plato, fiorgins. e. £f>. p. 171 A. 

,"Ov yc < Arehehms son of Pcrdikkas) pi v toxtov avrov tou 

h(tnr(>Tr}V Kilt foiov f Alketas ) fifTH7Tfp^rnp(yot t ws U7ro8a)rrcoi' rrj v up\rjv 
llfpRiKKut ui'Tov n<pt iXero, See. 

This statement of Plato, that Pcrdikkas expelled bis brother Alketas 
from the throne, appears not to be adverted to by the com men tutors. 
Perhaps it may help to explain the chronological einbarrassnients con- 
nected w itb the reign of Pcrdikkas, the years of which are assigned by 
dilferent authors, as 2d. 2S, .‘15, 10, 11. See Mr. Clinton, Fasti Hellen. 
eh. iv. p. 222 where hi' discusses the chronology of the Macedonian 
kilims: also Krebs, Lection. Piodorea*, p, 15<>. 

There are no means of determining when the reign of Pcrdikkas 
bewail — nor exactly, when it ended. We know* from Thucydides that 
lie was king in ld2, and in 1 M n.r. Put the fact of his acquiring the 
crown by the expulsion of an elder brother, renders it less wonderful 
that the beginning of his reign should he differently stated by different 
authors; though these authors seem mostly to conceive Pcrdikkas as 
the immediate successor of Alexander, without any notice of Alketas. 

3 Tlmeyd. i. 57 ; ii. .‘17-100. • 

3 The motlur of Archelaus was a female slave belonging to Alketas ; 
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mature age and unscrupulous ambition. Tin- de- 
throned AlUctas was yet alive, and had now consi- 
derable chance of re-establishing himself on the 
throne: Archelaus, inviting him and his son u..der 
pretence that he would himself bring about thcii 
re-establishment, slew them both amidst the int ,\i 
cation of a banquet. lie next dispatched the b >\ , 
his legitimate brother, by suffocating him in a v<il ; 
and through these crimes made himself king. 1 1 is 
government however was so energetic and able, that 
Macedonia reached a degree of military power such 
as none of his predecessors had ever possessed. Mis 
troops, military equipments, and fortified places, 
were much increased in numbers ; while he also 
cut straight roads of communication* between the 
various portions of his territory — a novelty seem- 
ingly everywhere, at that time 1 . Besides such im- 
proved organization (which unfortunately wc are 
not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus founded 
a splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honour of 
the Olympian Zeus and the Muses®, and maintained 
correspondence with the poets and philosophers oi 
Athens, lie prevailed upon the tragic poets Kuri- 
pides and Agathon, as well as the epic poet Clm- 
rilus, to visit him in Macedonia, where Euripides 
especially was treated with distinguished favour 
and munificence 3 , remaining there until his death 
in 406 or 405 b.c. Archelaus also invited Sokrates, 

it is for this reason that Pluto culls Alkctu s httrirorrfv teal Orlop of Ar- 

chclmis (Pluto, (lor^iiis, r. 'Jt\. p. \J\ A.). 

1 Tlmcvtl. ii. inn. o .o is fl rTffir, &{*. Set* the note in('li.l\i\. 

p. 23 of the present \olum«\ 

‘ Arrian, i. 11 : Diodor. wii. Di. 

3 Plutarch, l)e Yitio«n Piulore. e. 7. p. lv 
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who declined the invitation —and appears to have 
shown some iavour to Plato 1 . IJe perished in the 
same year as SoL rates c.c.), I)y a violent 

death ; two Thessalian youths, Krateuas and llel- 
lanokrates. together with a Macedonian named De- 
kanmichus, being tiis assassins during a limiting 
party. The two first were youths to whom lie 
was strongly attached, but whose dignity he had 
wounded b\ insulting treatment and non-perform- 
ance of promises : the third was a Macedonian, 
who, for having made an offensive remark upon the 
bad breath of Euripides, had been given up by the 
order of Arclielaus to the poet, in order that he 
might be flogged for it. Euripides actually caused 
the sentence to be inflicted : hut it was not till six 
years after his death that Dekamnielius, who had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven the affront, found 
the opportunity oOaking revenge by instigating 
and aiding the assassins of Arclielaus 2 . 

These incidents, recounted oil the authority of c !’!' trast 

1 J t ot .dace- 

Aristotle, and relating as well to the Macedonian donia anti 
king Arclielaus as to the Athenian citizen and poet 

1 Aristotel. Klictoric. ii. 21 ; Sonora, de Henrficiis, v. (i ; .Elian, V. II. 
xiv. 1/. 

- Soo tin 1 statements, unfortunate!) \m brief, of Aristotle (Politic. 

\. S, 10 13). Plato (Alkihiad. ii. r. ii. p. Ill I).), while mentioning 
the assassination of Archciaus b) his , c utWi, represents the motive of 
the. latter ditfervuth from Aristotle, as having been mi anihitums desire 
to possess himself of the throne. Diodorus i\i\. Xi) represents Kra- 
teuas ns having killed Arclielaus unintentional!) in a limiting party- 

Km tt)v 'Ap^iXuav <V tiriOttraos AeKo/ti'i^oy y)y(fuov cyavTO, Trapogvpun* 
tovs cmCciiivuvs 7T/«uroy* airun> fie rtfs Uftyijs, on cutup e%tda>Kr /juum - 
y uurai KrptjriVb/ nf» ttoujtij' a <il Kipintdiji €\aXmaiv(v ttnuirro s rt avrav 
tin bvfT«>$(tav tov oTufiaras (Arist. Pol. 1. o.j. 

Dckiumnchus is cited h\ Aristotle as one aiming the examples of per- 
sons actually scourged; which prows that Euripides availed lnmself of 
the privilege accorded by Arclielaus. 
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Euripides, illustrate the political contrast between 
Macedonia and Athens. The government of the 
former is one wholly personal — dependent on the 
passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities, of the 
king. The ambition of Archelaus leads both to 
his crimes for acquiring the throne, and to his 
improved organisation of the military force of the 
state afterwards ; his admiration for the poets and 
philosophers of Athens makes him sympathise 
warmly with Euripides, and ensure to the latter 
personal satisfaction for an offensive remark ; his 
appetites, mingling license with insult, end by 
drawing upon him personal enemies of a formida- 
ble character. L’Etal, c'csl mol — stands marked 
in the whole series of proceedings ; the personality 
of the monarch is the determining element. Now at 
Athens, no such element exists. There is, on the one 
Tiand, no easy way of bringing to l.ear the ascendency 
of an energetic chief to improve the military organi- 
zation — as Athens found to ficr cost, when she was 
afterwards assailed by Philip, the successor after 
some interval* and in many respects the parallel, 
of Archelaus. But on the other hand, neither the 
personal tastes nor the appetites, of any individual 
Athenian, count as active causes in the march of 
public affairs, which is determined by the esta- 
blished law and by the pronounced sentiments oT 
the body of citizens. However gross an insult 
might have been offered to Euripides at Athens, 
the Dikasts would never have sentenced that the 
offender should be handed over to him to be 
flogged. They would have inflicted such measure 
of punishment as the nature of the wrong, and the 
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pre-existing law, appeared to them to require. 

Political measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, 
might be well- or ill-judged ; but at any rate, they 
were always dictated by regard to a known law and 
to the public conceptions entertained of state-intei- 
ests, state-dignity, and state-obligations, without 
the avowed intrusion of any man’s personality. 

To Euripides — who had throughout his whole life 
been the butt of Aristophanes and other comic 
writers, and who had been compelled to hear, in 
the crowded theatre, taunts far more galling thaii 
what is ascribed to Dekamniclius — the contrast 
must have been indeed striking, to have the offender 
made ovcr’to him, and the whip placed at his dis- 
posal, by order of his new patron. And it is little 
to his honour, that he should have availed himself 
of the privilege, bv causing the punishment to be 
really administered ; a punishment which he could 
never have seen inflicted, during the fifty years of 
his past life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 

Krateuas did not survive the deed more than Succeeding 
three or lour clays, alter which Orestes son of m l 
Archelaus, a child, was placed on the throne, under TkI-mpii!?’ 
the guardianship of ASropus. The latter however, 
after about four years, nmdc avvav with his ward, A s - i,,a - 

. ; - tionfre- 

and reigned in his stead lor two years. He then quent. 
died of sickness, and was succeeded by his son 
Pausauias ; who, after a reign of only one year, was 
assassinated and succeeded by Amyntas 1 . This 
Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father of Philip 
and the grandfather of Alexander the Great), though 
akin to the royal family, had been nothing more 

1 Diorior. xiv. S4-8IJ. 
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than an attendant of iEropus', until he made him- 
self king by putting to death Pausamas*. He 
reigned, though with interruptions, twenty-four 
years (393-369 u.c.) ; years, for the most part, of 
trouble and humiliation tor Macedonia, and of oc- 
casional exile for himself. The vigorous military 
organization introduced by Archelaus appears to 
have declined ; while the frequent dethronements 
and assassinations of kings, beginning even with 
Perdikkas the father of Archelaus, and continued 
down to Amyntas, unhinged the central authority 
and disunited the various portions of the Macedo- 
nian name; which naturally tended to separation, 
and could only be held together by a firm hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, 
to the north, north-east, and north-west, by warlike 
barbarian tribes, Thracian and Illyrian, whose inva- 
sions were not unfrequeut and^ often formidable. 
Tempted probably by the unsettled position of the 
government, the Illyrians poured in upon Amyntas 
during the first year of his reign : perhaps they 
may have been invited by other princes of the in- 
terior 1 2 3 , and at all events their coming w'ould operate 
as a signal for malcontents to declare themselves. 
Amyntas, — having only acquired the sceptre a few 

1 /Eli tin, V. II. xii. 43 ; Dexippus up. S\ncell. p. 2b*3 ; Justin, vii.4. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 89. ’ErfXccrryrrf kui Tlavaavias 6 raw M uicfftaiHov 
fiaa-iXfvs, avaipeOfis imd *A/tt )vrov SriXtp, ap£tir eviavrnv' tt)v (incrCkdav 

KUT€(T)((V WfJLVVTaS, &c. 

3 Sec in Tliun d. iv. 112 -the relations of Arrliibmus, prince of the 
Macedonians called Lynkestse in the interior country, with the Illyrian 
invaders— n.c. 423. 

Archelaus had been engaged at a more recent period in war with a 
prince of the interior named Arrhihams — perhaps the same person 
(Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 11). 
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months before by assassinating his predecessor, and 
having little hold on the people — was not only un- 
able to repel them, but found himself obliged to 
evacuate Pella, and even to retire from Macedonia 
altogether. Despairing of his position, he made 
over to the Olynthians a large portion of the neigh- 
bouring territory — Lover Macedonia or the coast 
and cities round the Thermaic Gulf. As this ces- 
sion is represented to have been made at the moment 
of his distress and expatriation, we may fairly 
suspect that it was made for some reciprocal benefit 
or valuable equivalent ; of which Amyntas might 
well stand in need, at a moment of so much exi- 
gency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear DC . 392 . 
again of the Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the con- Chaiki- 
l'ederacy which they gradually aggregated round Olynthus — 
their city as a centre. The confederacy seems to ^f/heir 
have taken its start from this cession of Amvntas ( Irotcc,ion 
— or rather, to speak more properly, from his ,|,i " ian 
abdication ; for the cession of what he could not the coast, 
keep was of comparatively little moment, and we Amyntas 
shall see that he tried to resume it as soon as he ™fore'the 
acquired strength. The effect of his flight was, to 
break up the government of Lower or maritime “entoftue 
Macedonia, and to leave the cities therein situated »we- 
defenceless against the Illyrians or other invaders ricy ’ 
from the interior. To these cities, the only chance • 
of security, was to throw themselves upon the Greek 

1 Dioilor. xiv. 92 ; xv. 19. 'ATroyvoe? dc rrju npxv i ’f *OAw0/oir ptv rrjv 
rrweyyvs \topav tbuipipraro, &(*. T<3 ftrjpta twu 'OXvv&iuv ftcopTjcraptitiV 

iroWrjv t rjs npopov \topas, ftui ryv dnoyvaxriv rrjs tavrov ftvvaarrdas, &c. 

The flight of Amvntas, after u gear’s reign, is confirmed bv Dexippus 
up. Synced, p. 2(>\'l. 

F 2 
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cities on the coast, and to organize in conjunction 
with the latter a confederacy for mutual support. 
Among aft the Greeks on that coast* the most 
St^noua and persevering (s<i fljjffi. h^l; j«ove d 

-Mhtm whenatthe-dfummit'of her %|®i 

Its' ike nearest, were the ChalkidiasMr of tMya^tii- 
These Olynthians now *put tl*|m#e|p«8 forward^*- 
took into tkeir alliance and under their protection 
the smaller towns of maritime Macedonia imme- 
diately near them — and soon extended their con- 
federacy so as to comprehend all the larger towns 
, in this region — including even Pella, the most con- 
siderable city of the country*. As they began this 
enterprise at a time when the- Illyrians were masters 
of the country so as to drive Amyntas to despair 
and flight, we may be.stire that it must have cost 
them serious efforts, not without great danger if 
they failed. We may also be sure that the cities 
themselves must have been willing, not to say 
eager, coadjutors ; just as the islanders and Asiatic 
Greeks dung to Athens at the first formation of the 


1 Xenoph. Hellcn. v. 2, 12. *Qti pip yhp t&p in t Bptpcijt peytonj 
trdXtf *0\vp6o? 9 <rx? dbv irdvres inttrratrfo. Ohm t&p woXw v npotrtjyd- 
yovro temp fa, itf> 9 yrc roip avrois xp5 cr ^ ai vdpois Kal trvpnokirtvcip’ 
tnttra fa Kal twp fKi£6v(ov npotriXafidy n vat. *Ek fa rovrov irr€X*tpW av 
Kal rfa Tt)s Majecdowa? noktts iXevfapovu and ’Afivvrov, rov patriAiws 
MoKfbdywv. 8* fltrfjKovcrap al iyyvrara ttfa&P, raxif *al ini rfa 

tfdpffB prtfovs inoptvovro * #cat k atiXinopcp ifptU ix 0VTa * 

T9' iroXXdiy Kai n eXkav, tfirtp ftcy/on; t&p iv MaKtboviq. ndkfwv, Kal 
*A fivvrap fa aitrOavdp($a anox&pavprd re eVc r&p rrdXcwv, Kal Strop ofa 
itcntnrwKdra rffa «#c ndtrtjs Man t Sorias. 

We know from Diodorus that Amyntas fled th£ country in despair, 
and ceded a large proportion at least of Lower Macedonia to the Olyn- 
thians. Accordingly the struggle, between the latter and Amyntas 
(here alluded to), must have taken place when he came back tiftd tried 
td resume his dominion. 
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confederacy of Delos.. The Olynthians could have 
had no means of conquering even the less consi- 
derable Macedonian cities, much less Pella, by force 
and against the will of the inhabitants. 

-;-J| bsw the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and 
by what steps the confederacy was got , jjw 

we are not permitted to' kodwt Our inforthkion HmMmr 
(unhappily very b©ef) cdmes from the AkantfihrtJ 
envoy KleigenSs, speaking 4 at Sparta about ten 
years afterwards (b.c. 383), and describing in a few 
words the confederacy as it then stood. But there dorian ^tnd 
is one circumstance which this witness— himself cedonian 
hostile to Olynthus and coming to solicit Spartan cU “ 9, ■ 
aid against her — attests emphatically; the equal, 
generous, and brotherly principles, upon which the 
Olynthians framed their scheme from the beginning. 

They did not present themselves as an imperial city 
enrolling a body ‘of dependent allies, but invited 
each separate city to adopt common laws and reci- 
procal citizenship with Olynthus, with full liberty 
of intermarriage, commercial dealing, and landed 
proprietorship. That the Macedonian cities npar 
the sea should welcome so liberal a proposition as 
this, coming from the most powerful of their Gre- 
cian neighbours, cannot at all surprise us; especially 
at a time when they were exposed to the Illyrian 
invaders, and when Amyntas had fled the country. 

They had hitherto always been subjects': thdr^fes 
had not (like the Greek cities) enjoyed each its own 
separate autonomy within its own walls : the offer, 
now made to them by.the Olynthians, was one of 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 12 — rtkj Mo KtSovias n&us 4\*v$tpow tbr6 

’Ajivvrov j &c. : compare v. 2, 38, 
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freedom in exchange for their, past subjection under 
the Macedonian kings, combined with a force ade- 
quate to jfrotect them against Illyrian and other 
invaders. Perhaps also these various cities — An- 
themus, Therma, Chalastra, Pella, A16rus, Pydna, 
&c. — may have contained, among the indigenous 
population, a certain proportion of domiciliated 
Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition of 
the Olynthians would be especially acceptable. 

The oiyu- We may thus understand why the offer of Olyn- 
temftheir ’thus was gladly welcomed by the Macedonian ma- 
racyamong riti me cities. They were the first who fraternised 
cities in Cia " as voluntary partners in the confederacy ; which 
Chaikidic the Olynthians, having established this basis, pro- 
their liberal ceeded to enlarge farther, by making' the like libe- 
ral propositions to the Greek cities in their neigh- 
bourhood. Several of these latter joined volunta- 
their own ^ > others were afraid to refuse ; insomuch that 
autonomy, the confederacy came to include a considerable 
afraid of number of Greeks — especially Potidaea, situated on 
2^* the isthmus of Pall6n£, and commanding the road 
of communication between the cities within Palling 
antf the continent. The Olynthians carried out 
with scrupulous sincerity their professed principles 
of equal and intiifete partnership, avoiding all en- 
croachment or offensive pre-eminence in favour of 
their own city. But in Bpite of this liberal proce- 
dure, they found among their Grecian neighbours 
obstructions which they had not experienced from 
the Macedonian. Each of the Grecian cities bad 
been accustomed to its own town-autonomy and 
separate citizenship, with its peculiar laws and cus- 
toms. All of them were attached to this kind of di- 
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stinct political life, by one of the most tenacious and 
universal instincts of the Greek mind ; all of them 
would renounce it with reluctance, even on con- 
senting to enter the Olynthian confederacy, with 
its generous promise, its enlarged security, and its 
manifest advantages ; and there .were even some 
who, disdaining every prospective consideration, 
refused to change their condition at all except at 
the point of the sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, Akanthm 
the largest cities (next to Olynthus) in the Chal- foul'll', t 
kidic peninsula, and therefore the least unable 
to stand alone. To these the Olynthians did ol >’ nt * m8 
not make application, until they had already at- They then 

• i • I • r 1 * . , , , Solicit 

tracted within their confederacy a considerable Spartan in- 
number of other Grecian as well as Macedonian against her. 
cities. They then invited Akanthus and Apollonia 
to come in, upon the same terms of equal union 
and fellow-citizenship. The proposition being de- 
clined, they sent a second message intimating that, 
unless it were accepted within a certain time, they 
would enforce it by compulsory measures. So 
powerful already was the. mihtary force of the 
Olynthian confederacy, that Akanthus and Apol- 
lonia, incompetent to resist wShout foreign aid, 
dispatched envoys to Sparta to set forth the posi- 
tion of affairs in the Chalkidic peninsula, and to 
solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about b.c. 383, sp««chof 
when the Spartans, having broken up the city of th«TkM- 
Mantinea into, villages and coerced Phlius, were in * sp»rtT y 
the, full swing of power over Peloponnesus — and 
when they had also dissolved the Boeotian federa- 
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tion, placing harraosts in Platsea and Thespiae as 
checks upon any movement of Thebes. The Akan- 
thian KleigenSs, addressing himself to the assembly 
of Spartans and their allies, ‘drew an alarming pic- 
ture of the' recent growth and prospective tenden- 
cies of Olynthus, invoking the interference of 
Sparta against that city. The Olynthian confede- 
racy (he said) already comprised many cities, small 
and great, Greek as well as Macedonian — Amyntas 
having lost his kingdom. Its military power, even 
at present great, was growing every day 1 . The terri- 
tory, comprising a large breadth of fertile corn- 
land, could sustain a numerous population. Wood 
for ship-building was close at hand, while the nu- 
merous harbours of the confederate cities ensured 
a thriving trade as well as a steady revenue from 
customs-duties. The neighbouring Thracian tribes 
would be easily kept in willing , dependence, and 
would thus augment the military force of Olyn- 
thus ; even the gold mines of Mount Pangaeus 
would speedily come within her assured reach. 
“ All that I now tell you (such was the substance 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 14. 

The number of Olynthian troops is given in Xenophon as 800 hopktes 
—a far greater number (%eltasts—aml 1000 horsemen, assuming that 
Akanthus and Apollonia joined the confederacy. It has been remarked 
by Mr, Mitford and others, that these numbers, as they here stand, must 
be decidedly smaller than the reality. But we have no means of cor- 
rection open to us. Mr. Mitford 9 s suggestion of 8000 hoplites in place 
of 800 rests upon no authority. 

Demosthenes states that Olynthus by herself, and before slie had 
brought all the Chalk idians into confederacy (oihreo XaXnSiwv ndvrtsu 
Ci* <V avvwKUT^voav — De Fals. Leg. e. 75. p. 425) possessed 400 hone- 
men, and a citizen population of 5000; no more than this (he says) at 
the time when the Lacedaemonians attacked them. The historical 
statements of the great orator, for a time which nearly coincides with 
his own birth, are to be received with caution. 
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of his speech) is matter of public talk among the 
Olynthian people, who are full of hope and confi- 
dence. How can you Spartans, who are taking 
anxious pains to prevent the union of the Boeotian 
cities 1 , permit the aggregation of so much more 
formidable a power, both by land and by sea, as 
this of Olynthus ? Envoys have already been sent 
thither from Athens and Thebes — and the Olyn- 
thians have decreed to send ftn embassy in return, 
for contracting alliance with those cities ; hence 
your enemies will derive a large additional force. 
We of Akanthus and Apollonia, having declined 
the proposition to join the confederacy voluntarily, 
have received ndtice that, if we persist, they will 
constrain us. Now we are anxious to retain our 
paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city by 
ourselves 9 . But if we cannot obtain aid from you, 
we shall be under the necessity of joining them — 
as several other cities have already done, from not 
daring to refuse ; cities, who would h ave sent en- 
voys along with us, had they not been afraid of 
offending the Olynthians. These cities, if you in- 
terfere forthwith, and with a powerful force, will 
now revolt from the new confederacy. But if you 
postpone your interference, and allow time for the 
confederacy to work, their sentiments will soon 
alter. They’ will come to be knit together in at- 
tached unity, by the co-burgcrship, the intermar- 

1 Xen. Ilellen. v. 2, 16. *E pvovftrarf & Ka\ rod*, n&s tin tbs, vpa$ Ttjs 
fitv Boiwrtas fatpfXrjByvai, ottcos prj naff iv fit/, noXit Si ptifapos udpot£o~ 
fjtfVTje dvvdfjLC&s dptXij crai, &c. 

1 translate here the substance of the speech, not the exact words. 

9 Xcn. Ilellen. v. 2, 14. *H pets bi, & avbpts Amctbaipdinot, fiovXoptBa 
pett to If irarptms vopois xptjaBm, /cal airrorroXiTai emu* «« ptvroi prj 
fSorfOrjati Tts, dvdy<rj teat tfpiv per Jkcivwv ylyvtaBui, 
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riage, and the reciprocity of landed possessions, 
which have already been enacted prospectively. 
All of them will become convinced that they have 
' a common interest both in belonging to, and in 
strengthening the confederacy-just as the Arca- 
dians, when they follow you, Spartans, as allies, 
are not only enabled to preserve their own pro- 
perty, bat also to plunder others. If, by yourde* 
lay, the attractive tendencies of the confederacy 
should come into real operation, you will presently 
find it not so much within your power to dissolve 1 .'’ 
Envoy, This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remark- 
fromAmyn- a y e - Q more ^an one reS p ec t. Coming from the 
Sparta. ]jp S 0 f a n enemy, it is the best of nil testimonies to 
the liberal and comprehensive spirit in which the 
Olynthians were acting. They are accused — nbt 
of injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of de- 
grading those around them — but literally, of orga- 
nizing a new partnership on principles too generous 
and too seductive; of gently superseding, instead 
of violently breaking down, the barriers between 
the various cities, by reciprocal ties of property and 
family among the citizens of each ; of uniting them 
all into a new political aggregate, in which not 
only all would enjoy equal rights, but all without 
exception would be gainers. The advantage, both 
in security and in power, accruing prospectively to 

1 Xcn. Hellen. v. 2, 18. A«t ye prjv vpas teat ro8f el8e'vai, as, fju 
(IprjKapev 8vmptv ptyaXrjv o wav, o vna bvandXatards ns «<rrtV al yap 
axwtrat tm noXeav rrjs iroXtrdas xoivavovcrai , avrai, txv n tdaaiv 
avrfaakov, raxv anoarriqrovTat' tl pivrtn ervyieXturByerovTat rats rt 
in iy a plats ko\ syKrijerstri nap* aWrjXau, As i^rjefrurpivoi rl<rl 
— ical yvaarovrat, An p era rav Kparctvvrav sneer Bat KtpbaXeov 
i err tv, aanep *Ap*a8es, ora v peff vpa v taeri, rd rt avrai/ erafaven, teat 
rh aXXorpui &pnd£ov<nv-~ liras dpoias t€\vrei terras. 
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all, is not only admitted by the orator, but stands 
in the front of his argument. “ Make haste and 
break up the confederacy (he impresses upon 
Sparta) before its fruit is ripe, so that the confe- 
derates may never taste it nor find out how good it 
is ; for if they do, you will not prevail on them to 
forego it.” By implication, he hlso admits — and 
be says nothing tending even to raise a doubt— 
that the Cities which be represents, Akanthus and 
Apollonia, would share along with the rest in this 
same benefit. But the Grecian political instinct 
was nevertheless predominant — “ We wish to pre- 
serve our paternal laws, and to be a city by our- 
selves.” Thus nakedly is the objection stated ; 
when the question was, not whether Akanthus 
should lose its freedom and become subject to an 
imperial city like Athens — but whether it should 
become a free and equal member of a larger poli- 
tical aggregate, cemented by every tie which could 
make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is 
curious to observe how perfectly the orator is con- 
scious that this repugnance, though at the moment 
preponderant, was nevertheless essentially transi- 
tory, and would give place to attachment when the 
union came to be felt as a reality ; and how eagerly 
he appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clenching 
the repugnance, while it lasted. He appeals to her, 
not for any beneficial or Pan-hellenic objects, but 
in the interests of her own dominion, which re- 
quired that the Grecian world should be as it were 
pulverised into minute, self-acting, atoms, without 
cohesion— so that each city, or each village, while 
protected against subjection to any other, should 
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farther be prevented from equal political union or 
fusion with any ojher ; being thus more completely 
helpless and dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from Akanthus and Apolionia, 
but also from the dispossessed Macedonian king 
Amyntas, that envoys reached Sparta to ask for aid 
against Olynthus! It seems that Amyntas, after 
having abandoned, the kingdom and made bis ces- 
sion to the Olypthians, had obtained someftid froft 
Thessaly and tried to reinstate himself by force. In 
this scheme he had failed, being defeated by the 
Olynthians. Indeed we find another person named 
Argseus, mentioned as competitor for the Macedo- 
nian sceptre, and possessing it for two years 1 . 

The uce- After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedsemo- 
and their mans first declared their own readiness to comply 
«id_to the with' the prayer, and to put down Olynthus ; next, 
they submitted the same point to the vote of the 
oiynthus. asse mbled allies 2 . Among these latter, there was 
no genuine antipathy against the Olynthians, such 
as that which had prevailed against Athens before 
the Peloponnesian war, in the synod then held at 
Sparta. But the power of Sparta over her allies 
was now far greater than it bad been then. Most 
of their cities were under oligarchies, dependent 
upon her support for authority over their fellow- 
citizens ; moreover the recent events inBceotia and 

1 Diodor. xiv. 92; xv. 19. 

Demosthenes speaks of Amyntas as having been expelled from his 
kingdom by the Thessalians (cont. Aristokrat. c. 29. p. 65 /). If this 
be ^historically correct, it must be referred to some subsequent war in 
which he was engaged with the Thessalians, perhaps to the time when 
, Jason of Pliere acquired dominion over Macedonia (Xenoph. Hcilen. 
vi. 1, 11). 

* See above in tills History, Vol. VI. Ch. xlviii. p. 105. 
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at Mantinea had operated as a serious intimidation. 
Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta was accord- 
ingly paramount, so that most of the speakers as 
well as most of the votes, declared for the war 1 , 
and a combined army of ten thousand men was 
voted to be raised. To make up such total, a pro- 
portional contingent was assessed* upon each con- 
federate; combined with the proviso now added 
lof tHe first time, that each might furnish money 
instead of men, at the rate of three iEginsean oboli 
(half an iEginaean drachma) for each hoplite. A 
cavalry-soldier, to those cities which furnished 
such, was reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites ; 
a hoplite, as, equivalent to two peltasts ; or pecu- 
niary contribution on the same scale. All cities in 
default were made liable to a forfeit of one stater 
(fbur drachmae) per day, for every soldier not sent ; 
the forfeit to*be enforced by Sparta*. Such licensed 
substitution of pecuniary payment for personal ser- 
vice, is the same as I have already described to have 
taken place nearly a century before in the confede- 
racy of Delos under the presidency of Athens 8 . It 
was a system not likely to be extensively acted upon 
among the Spartan allies, who were at once poorer 
and more warlike than those of Athens. But in 
both cases it was favourable to the ambition of the 
leading state; and the tendency becomes here 

1 Xcdl Ilellen. v. 2, 20. *Ek rovrov ptvroi, iroWoi pev (vwjydpcvov 
orrporthv Troietv, pakurra de oi ftov\6p.£VOi Aamdatpoviois xapifaarOat, &c. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 2,21,22. 

Diodorus (xv. 31) mentions the fact that an hoplite was reckoned 
equivalent to two peltasts, in reference to a Lacedaemonian muster roll 
of a few years afterwards ; but it must have been equally necessary to 
Ax the proportion on the present occasion. 

* See Vol. V. Ch. xlv. p. 406 of this History. 
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manifest, to sanction, by the formality of a public 
resolution, that increased Lacedaemonian ascend- 
ency which had already grown up in practice. 

Anxiety of The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their 
thliiMfor satisfaction with the vote just passed, intimated 
lemn-'” that the muster of these numerous contingents 
«on. The would occupy some time, and again insisted on the 

Spartan . v . . . , 

Eudamidas necessity of instant intervention, even with a small 
„ a g ai nst force ; before the Olythians could find time to get 
once^with 4 their plans actually in work or appreciated by the 
uwSdbe 8urroun< iing cities. A moderate Lacedaemonian 
force (they said), if dispatched forthwith, would not 
i-ke career only keep’ those who had refused to join Olynthus, 
steady to their refusal, but also induc^ others, who 
had joined reluctantly, to revolt. Accordingly the 
Ephors appointed Eudamidas at once* assigning to 
. him 2000 hoplites — Neodamodes (or enfranchised 
Helots), Periceki, and Skiritae oi^Arcadian border- 
ers. Such was the anxiety of the Akahthians for 
haste, that they would not let him delay even to 
get together the whole of this moderate force. He 
was put in march immediately, with such as were 
ready;, while his brother Phoebidas was left behind 
to collect the remainder and follow him. And it 
seems that the Akanthians judged correctly. For 
Eudamidas, arriving in Thrace after a rapid march, 
though he was unable to contend against- the; Olyn- 
thians in the field, yet induced Potideea t8 revolt 

from them, and was able to defend those cities* such 

r 

as Akanthus and.Apollonia, which resolutely stood 
aloof 1 . Amyntas brought a force to cooperate with 
him. 


1 Xen. Uellen. v. 2, 24 •, Diodor. xv. 21. 
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The delay in the march of Phoebidas was produc- Phcebid*», 
tive of consequences no less momentous than un- Kudamidw, 
expected. The direct line from Peloponnesus to 
Olynthus lay through the Theban territory ; a pas- 
sage which the Thebans, whatever might have been and march 
their wishes, were not powerful enough to refuse, Sother fn 
though they had contracted an alliance with Olyn- ^ r s “ e ' 1Ie 
thus 1 , and though proclamation was made that no 
Theban citizens should join the Lacedaemonian ritor y a,ld 
force. Eudamidas, having departed at a moment’s Thebe*, 
notice, passed through Bocotia without a halt in his 
way to Thrace. But it was known that his brother 
Phoebidas was presently to follow ; and upon this 
*fact the philp- Laconian party in Thebes organised 
a conspiracy •Mj* 

« They obtained from the Ephors, and from the ^^*<7 
miso-Theban feelings of Agesilaus; secret orders to tiadcs and 
Phoebidas, that h& should cooperate with them in 
any party movement which they might find oppor- Thebe's? to 
tunity of executing* ; and when he halted with his 
detachment near the gymnasium a little way with- ®j 1 t4d ®* 

« ... . ,1 • , Phasbidas. 

out the walls, they concerted matters as well with 
him as among themselves. Leontiades, Hypatds, 
and Archias, were the chiefs of the party in Thebes 
favourable to Sparta ; a party decidedly in minority, 

1 Xen. Helleiu v. 2, 27-34. 

* This is the statement of Diodorus (xv. 20), and substantially that 
of PlutaroH(Agesil. c. 24), who intimates that it was the general belief 
of the time. And it appears to me much more probable than the re- 
presentatiop of Xenophon— that the first idea arose when Phoebidas 
was under the walls of Thebes, and that the Spartan leader was per- 
suaded by Leontiades to act on his own responsibility. The behaviour 
of Agesilaus and of the Ephors after the fact, is like that of persons 
who had previously contemplated the possibility of it. But the original 
suggestion must have come from the Theban faction themselves. 



t tim moment ^MpengCh^ 
ascendency of^^'Spartan 
name, that Leontiades himself ^as one of the 
poleraarchs of the %ity. Of tiro anti-Spartan, dr 
predominant sentiment in Thebes,— which included 
most of the wealthy and active citizens, those who 
came successively fnto office as hipparchs dr gene- 
rals of the cavalry 1 — the leaders werelsmenias and 
Androkleides. The former especially, the forempst 
as well as ablest conductor of the late war against 
Sparta, was now in office as Polemarch, conjointly 
with his rival Leontiades. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof 
from Phoebidas, Leontiades assiduoqsly courted him 
and gained his confidence. On the day of theThes- 
mophoria 2 , a religious festival celebrated by th» 

1 Plutarch (De Genio Soeratis, c. 5, p. 578 B.) states that roost of 
these generals of cavalry (rc5v iTnrap\Tjtt6ru>v vopipus) were afterwards 
in exile with Pelopidas at Athens. 

We have little or no information respecting the government of Thebes. 
It would seem to have been at this moment a liberalised oligarchy. 
There was a Senate, and two Poleraarchs (perhaps the Polemarehs may 
have bteen more than two in all, though the words of Xenophon rather 
lead us to suppose two)*-aud there seems also to have been a 
civil magistrate, chosen by lot (6 Kvapurrbs fipx<*>p) and renewed annu- 
ally, whose office was marked by his constantly having in his possession 
the sacred spear of state (t6 Up6v dopv) and the city-seal (Plutarch, De 
Gen. Socr. c. 31. p. 597 — B. — C.). 

At this moment, it must be recollected, there were no stteh officers 
as Boeotarchs ; since the Lacedaemonians, enforcing thVpeace of Antal- 
kidos, bad put an end to the Boeotian federation. 01 

* The rhetor Aristcides (Or. xix. Eleusin. p. 452 Cant.; p .419 Dind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized during the Pythian festival This 
festival would take place, July or August $82 n.c. ; near the begi nning 
of tfie third year of the (99th) Olympiad. See above in this l^ptoiy, 
Vol. VI. Ch. liv. p. 621 , note. Respecting the year and month in which 
the Pythian festival was held, there is a difference of opinion among 
commentators. I agree those who assignat to the fiftt quarter of 
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women apart from the men, during which the aero* 
polis or Kadmela was consecrated to their exclusive 
use — Phoebidas, affecting^ to have concluded his 
halt, put himselfjn%arch to proceed as if towards 
Thrace ; seemingly rounding the walls of Thebes, 
but not going into it. The Senate was actually as- 
sembled in the portico of the agora, and the heat of 
a summer’s noon had driven every one out of the 
streets, when Leontiades, stealing away from the 
Senate, hastened on horseback toovertakePkoebidas, 
caused him to face about, and conducted the Lace- 
daemonians straight up to the Kadmeia ; the gates 
of which, as well -as those of the town, were opened 
to his order as Polemarch. There were not only no 
citizens in the streets, but none even in the Kad- 
meia ; no male person being permitted to be present 
at the feminine Thesmophoria ; so 'that Phoebidas 
and his army became possessed of the Kadmeia 
without the smallest opposition. At the same time 
they became possessed of aa acquisition of hardly 
less importance — the persons of all the assembled 
Theban women; who served as hostages for the 
quiet submission, however reluctant, of the citizens 
in the town below. Leontiades handed to Phce- 
bidas the key of the gates, and then descended into 
the town, giving orders that no man should go up 
without his order 1 . 

The assembled Senate heard with consternation 

the third Olympic year. And the date of the march of Phoebidas would 
perfectly harmonise with this Opposition. 9 

Xenophon mentions nothing about the Pythian festival as being 
in course of celebration when Phoebidas was encamped near Thebes ; 
for it had no particular reference to Thebes. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 28,29, 

VOLi X. 
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»»«•** the occupation of the acropolis by Phoebidas. Be- 
deliberation could be taken among the 
senators, Leontiades came down to resume his seat. 

MKShi^es arill armej citiams of bis party, to 
UJjk whcfe he had previously given ordedi (dood-ulose 
wgw at hand. “ Senators (said he), be not intimidated 
sat, by the news that the Spartans are in?, the Kadmeia j 
for they assure us that they havnno hostile purpose 
against any one who does not court war against 
them. But I, as Polemarch, am empowered by 
law to seize any one whose behaviour is manijpstiy 
and capitally criminal. Accordingly I seize this 
man Ismenias, as the great inflamer of war. Come 
forward, captains and soldiers, lay hold of him, and 
carry him off where your orders direct.” Ismenias 
was accordingly seized and hurried off as a prisoner 
to the Kadmeia ; while the senators, thunderstruck 
and overawed, offered no resistance. Such of them 
as were partisans of the arrested polemarch, and 
many even of the more neutral members, left the 
Senate and went home, thankful to escape with 
their lives. Three hundred of them, including An- 
drokleidas, Pelopidas, Mellon, and others, sought 
safety by voluntary exile to Athens : after which 
the remainder of the Senate, now composed of few 
or none except philo- Spartan partisans, passed a 
vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing 
a new polemarch in his place 1 . 

This blow of high-handed violence against Isme- 
nias forms a worthy counterpart to the seizure of 
Theramenes by Kritias*, twenty-two years before, 


1 Xen. Ilcllen. v. 2, 30, 31. 

* Xen.IIellen.ii. 3. Sec above in thin Hiitory,Vol.VIILCb.lxy.p,343. 
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in the Senate of Athens under the Thirty. Terror- 
Striking in itself, it was probably accompanied by roeia — 
similar deeds of force against others of the same 
party. The suddenexplosion and complete success atTheb<i, • 
of the consjftracy, plotted by the Executive Chief 
himaeifi the most irresistible of all conspirators — 
the presence of Phcebidas in the Kadmeia, and of a 
compliant Senate in the town — the seizure or flight 
. of Ismenias and all his leading partisans-rwere 
more than sufficient to crush all spirit of resistance 
on tfie part of the citizens; whose first anxiety pro- 
bably was, to extricate their wives and daughters 
from the custody of the Lacedaemonians in the Kad- 
meia. Having such a price to offer, Leontiades 
would extort submission the more easily, and would 
probably procure a vote of the people ratifying the 
new regime, the Spartan alliance, and the continued 
occupation of the acropolis. Having accomplished 
the first settlement of his authority t he proceeded 
without delay to Sparta, to make known the fact 
that “ order reigned ” at Thebes, 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of Mixed feel- 
the revolution at Thebes had been received at Sparta— 
Sparta with the greatest surprise, as well as with a ^rtLlce’of 
mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction. Every- Jf 0 c n a t c 0 qui "‘ 
where throughout Greece, probably, it excited a 
greater sensation than any event since the battle of 
JDgospotami. Tried by the recognised public law 
of Greece, it was a flagitious iniquity, for which 
Sparta had riot the shadow of a pretence. It was 
even worse than the surprise of Platsea by the The- 
bans before the Peloponnesian war, which admitted 
of the partial excuse that war was at any rate im- 

g 2 
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pending ; where*# in this case, the Thebans had 
neither done nor threatened anything to violate iife 
peace of Antalkidas. It stood condemned by the 
indignant sentiment of all Greece, unwillingly tes- 
tified even by the philo-Laconian Xenophon 1 2 him- 
self. But it was at the same time an immense ac- 
cession to Spartan power. It had been achieved 
with pre-eminent skill and success ; and Phcebidas 
might well claim to have struck for Sparta the most 
important blow since iEgospotami, relieving her 
from one of her two really formidable enemies*. 
Dbpiet- Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, 
Sp«tt« he became the object of wrath and condemnation, 
tended”" both with the Ephors and the citizens generally. 
i ffi-ir 1 * Every one was glad to throw upon him the odium 
AgetOm ! proceeding, and to denounce him as having 

defends acted without orders. Even the Ephors, who had 
secretly authorized him beforehand to cooperate 
generally with the faction at Thebes, having doubt- 
less never given any specific instructions, now in- 
dignantly disavowed him. Agesilaus alone stood 
forward in his defence, contending that the only 

1 Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, 1. 

2 It is curious that Xenophon, treating Phoebidas as a man more 
warm-hearted than wise, speaks of him as if he had rendered no real 
service to Sparta by the capture of the Kadmcia (v. 2, 28). The explana- 
tion of this is, that Xenophon wrote his history at a later period, after 
the defeat at Leuktra and the downfall of Sparta; which downfall was 
brought about by the reaction against her overweening and oppressive 
dominion, especially after the capture of the Kadmeia — or (in the pious 
creed of Xenophon) by the displeasure of the gods, which such iniquity 
drew down upon her (v. 4, 1). In this way, therefore, it is made out 
that Phoebidas had not acted with true wisdom, and that he had done 
his country more harm than good; a criticism, which we may be sure 
that no man advanced, at the time of the capture itself, or during the 
three years after it. 
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question was, whether bis proceeding at Thebes 
had been injurious or beneficial to Sparta. If the 
former, he merited punishment; if the latter, it 
was always lawful to render service, even impromptu 
and without previous orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not 
doubtful. For every man at Sparta felt how advan- 
tageous the act was in itself ; and felt it still more, 
when Leontiades reached the city, humble in soli- 
citation as well as profuse in promise. In his speech 
addressed to the assembled Ephors and Senate, he 
first reminded them how hostile Thebes had hitherto 
been to them, under Ismenias and the party just put 
down — and how constantly they had been in jealous 
alarm, lest Thebes should reconstitute by force the 
Boeotian federation. “ Now (added he) your fears 
may be at an end : only take as good care to uphold 
our government, as we shall take to obey your 
orders. For the future, you will have nothing to 
do but to send us a short dispatch, to get every 
service which you require 1 .” It was resolved by the 
Lacedaemonians, at the instance of Agesilaus, to 
retain their garrison now in the Kadmeia, to up- 
hold Leontiades with his colleagues in the govern- 

1 Xcn. Hellen. v. 2, 34. 

Kal vptls y€ (says Leontiades to the Lacedaemonian Ephors) Tore pip 
del npon(t\€T€ to v vovv t frorc oko vcrtaBt avrovs ttju B ouariav 

v(jf avrott *lvai' vvv ft, eircl rdbt mirpaierai, ovbev vpds Set Qtjftalovs 
(f)oftei(r6ai‘ dXX' dpKttrtt vpiv piKpa orKvraXr}, Start extidtp irdvra tt par- 
rtaSai, Saw hv btrjaBt — l dp, Stamp rjpris vpmv, ovru Kai vprif jjpvv, 
intfUXrjadt, 

Xenophon mentions the displeasure of the Ephors and the Spartans 
generally against Phcebidas (x<iX«r<Sr i\ovras r<p Qoifttda) but not the 
fine, which is certified by Diodorus (xv. 20), by Plutarch (Pelopidas, 
c» 6, and De Genio Socratis, p. 6 76 A), and Cornelius Nepos (Pelopid. 
c. 1). 
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meat ofThebet, and to. put Ismenias upon biatrial. 
Yet they at the same time, as a sort of atonetneot 
to toe opinion of Greece, passed a vote of cen- 
sure on Phoebidas, dismissed him from* his com** 
mand, and even condemned him to a fine. The- 
fine, however, most probably was never exaoted ; 
for we shall see by the conduct of Sphodrias after- 
wards that the displeasure against Phoebidas, if at 
first genuine, was certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedemonians should at the same 
time condemn Phoebidas and retain the Kadmeia — 
has been noted as a gross contradiction. Never- 
theless we ought not to forget, that had they eva- 
cuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontiades at 
Thebes, which had compromised itself for Sparta 
as well as for its own aggrandizement, would have 
been irretrievably sacrificed. The like excuse, if 
excuse it be, cannot be urged in respect to their 
treatment of Ismenias ; whom they put upon his 
trial at Thebes, before a court consisting of three 
Lacedaemonian commissioners, and one from each 
allied city. He was accused, probably by Leon- 
tiades and his other enemies, of having entered into 
friendship and conspiracy with the Persian king to 
the detriment of Greece 1 — of having partaken in the 
Persian funds brought into Greece by Timokrates 
the Rhodian — and of being the real author of that 
war which had disturbed Greece from 395 b.c. down 
to the- peace of Antalkidas. After an unavailing 
defence, he was condemned and executed. Had 

1 Xen. Ilellen. v. 2, 35} Plutarch, De Genio Soeratis, p. 576 A. 
Plutarch in another place (Pelopid. c. 6) represents Ismenias as having 
been conveyed to Sparta and tried there. 
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this doom been inflicted upon him by his political 
antagonists as a consequence of their intestine vic- 
tory, it would have been too much in the analogy of 
, Grecian party-warfare to call for any special remark. 
But there is something peculiarly revolting in the 
prostitution of judicial solemnity and Pan-hellenic 
pretence, which the Lacedaemonians here com- 
mitted. They could have no possible right to try 
Ismenias as a criminal at all ; still less to try him 
as a criminal on the charge of confederacy with the 
Persian king — when they had themselves, only five 
years before, acted not merely as allies, but even as 
instruments, of that monarch, fh enforcing the peace 
of Antalkidas. If Ismenias lmd received money 
from one Persian satrap, the Spartan Antalkidas 
had profited in like manner by another — and for 
the like purpose too of carrying on Grecian war. 
The real motive of the Spartans was doubtless to 
revenge themselves upon this distinguished Theban 
for having raised against them the war which began 
in 395 b.c. But the mockery of justice by which 
that revenge was masked, and the impudence of 
punishing in him as treason that same foreign alli- 
ance with which they had ostentatiously identified 
themselves, lends a deeper enormity to the whole 
proceeding. 

Leontiades and his partisans were now established 
as rulers in Thebes, with a Lacedaemonian garrison 
in the Kadmeia to sustain them and execute their 
orders. The once- haughty Thebes was enrolled as a 
member of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. Sparta 
was now enabled to prosecute her Olynthian expe- 
dition with redoubled vigour. Eudamidas and 
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Vigorous Amyntas, though they repressed the growth of the 
the Spar- Olynthian confederacy, had not been strong enough 
oiyntC- to put it down ; so that a larger force was neces- 
Mnuhere* sar y> ant ^ the aggregate of ten thousand men, which 
with a large had been previously decreed, was put into instant 
eluding a requisition, to be commanded byleleutias, brother 
SieTheban of Agesilaus. The new general, a man of very 
Derdas co- popular manners, was soon on his march at the 
head of this large army, which comprised jnany 
Theban hoplites as well as horsemen, furnished by 
the new rulers in their unqualified devotion to 
Sparta. He sent forward envoys to Amyntas in 
Macedonia, urging Upon him the most strenuous 
' efforts for the purpose of recovering the Macedonian 
cities which had joined the Olynthians — and also to 
Derdas, prince of the district of Upper Macedonia 
called Elimeia, inviting his cooperation against that 
insolent city, which would speedily extend her do- 
minion (be contended) from the maritime region to 
tiie interior, unless she were put down 1 * * . 
b . c .382. Though the Lacedaemonians were masters every- 
strmuotu where and had their hands free — though Teleutias 
of theoiyn- was a competent otiiccr with powerful forces — and 
ccwtf' though Derdas joined with 400 excellent Macedo- 
cawdry. oian horse — yet the conquest of Olynthus w r as found 

* no easy enterprise 4 . The Olynthian cavalry, in 
particular, was numerous and efficient. Unable as 

1 Xen. Ilcllen. v. 2, 38. 

* Demosthenes (Do Fals. Leg. c. 75, p. 425) speaks with proper com- 
mendation of the brave resistance made by the Olynthians against the 

great force of Sparta. Hut his expressions are altogether misleading 

as to the tenor and result of the war. Jf we had no other information 
than his, we should be led to imagine that the Olynthian Srhad been 
victorious, and the Lacedaemonians baffled. 
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they were to make head against Teleutias in the field 
or repress his advance, nevertheless, in a desultory 
engagement which took place near the city gates, 
they defeated the Lacedemonian and Theban ca- 
valry, threw even the infantry into confusion, and 
were on the point of gaining a complete victory, had 
not Derdas with his cavalry on the other wing 
made a diversion which forced them to come back 
for the protection of the city. Teleutias, remaining 
master of the field, continued to ravage the Olyn- 
thian territory during the summer, for which how- 
ever the Olynthiaus retaliated by frequent maraudiug 
expeditions against the cities in alliance with him 1 . 

In the ensuing spring, the Olyntbians sustained ,C - 38K 
various partial deleats, especially one near Apol- being at 
Ionia from Derdas. They were more and more con- ^faUnd 
fined to their walls ; insomuch that Teleutias became 
confident and began to despise them. Under these confident, 
dispositions on his part, a body of Olynthian ca- terrible dc- 
valry showed themselves one morning, passed the the oiyn- 
river near their city, and advanced in calm array ln,i"rthe 
towards the Lacedaemonian camp. Indignant at 
such an appearance of daring, Teleutias directed 
Tlemonid&s with the peltasts to disperse them; 
upon which the Olyqthians slowly retreated, while ^ 
the peltasts rushed impatiently to pursue them, * 
even when they recrossed the river. No sooner did 
the Olyntbians see that half the peltasts had crossed 
it, than they suddenly turned, charged them vigor- 
ously, and put them to flight with the loss of their 
commander Tlemonidas and a hundred others. All 
this passed in sight of Teleutias, who completely 

1 Xenoph. TIellen. v. 2, 4(M3. 
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lost his temper. Seizing his arms, ho hurried for- 
ward to cover the fugitives with the hoplites around 
him, sending orders to all his troops, hoplites, 
peltasts, and horsemen, to advance also. But the 
Olynthians, again retreating, drew him on towards 
the city, with such inconsiderate forwardness, that 
many of his solcliers ascending the eminence on 
which the city was situated, rushed close up to the 
walls 1 . Here however they were received by a 
shower of missiles which forced them to recede in 
disorder ; upon which the Olynthians again sallied 
forth, probably from more than one gate at once, 
and charged them first with cavalry and peltasts, next 
with hoplites. The Lacedaemonians and their allies, 
disturbed and distressed by the first,* were unable 
to stand against the compact charge of the last; 
Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost ranks, 
was slain, and his death was a signal for the flight 
of all around. The whole besieging force dispersed 
and fled in different directions — to Akanthus, to 
Spartdlus, to Potidsea, to Apollonie. So vigorous 
and effective was the pursuit of the Olynthians, that 
the loss of the fugitives was immense. The whole 
army was in fact ruined 2 ; for probably many of the 
allies who escaped became discouraged and went 
'home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive 
might have deterred the Lacedaemonians from far- 
ther proceedings, and saved Olynthus. But now, 
they were so completely masters everywhere else, 

* Thucyd. i. 63 — with the Scholiast. 

a Ken. I lelle n. v. 3, 4-6. drrtKretyay dyOptairovs leal 

on 7T€{) otf>e\os fyv rovrov tov err par tv par os. 

Diodorus (xv. 21) states the loss at 1200 men. 
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that they thought only of repairing the dishonour 
by a still more imposing demonstration. Their 
king Agesipolis was placed at the head of an expe- 
dition on the largest scale ; and his name called 
forth eager cooperation, both in men and money, 
from the allies, lie inarched with thirty Spartan 
counsellors, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia ; besides 
a select body of energetic youth as volunteers, from 
the Perioeki, from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, 
and from strangers or citizens who had lost their 
franchise through poverty, introduced as friends of 
richer Spartan citizens to go through the arduous 
Lykurgean training 1 . Amyntas and Derdas also 
were instigated to greater exertions than before, so 
that Agesipolis was enabled^ after receiving their 
reinforcements in his march through Macedonia, to 
present himself before Olynthus with an over* 
whelming force, and to confine the citizens within 
their walls. He then completed the ravage of their 
territory, which had been begun by Teleutias ; and 
even took ToronS by storm. But the extreme heat 

1 Xen. Ilcllen. V. .3, 9 . IIoAXol & avrai icat rav irepiotKop eBeXovral 
KaXoi KayaBo \ tjkqXovOovp, kci\ £eVot raw rpotpipap KciXovpemv, kcu v68oi 
tup SrrapTUiTtov, ptdX a cvtiSeis re Kat rtov iv rf) rroXei tcaXcov ovk tin u pot. 

The phrase — fewu tw rpocfrlpiov — is illustrated by a passage from 
Phylarchus in Athcnscus, vi. p. 271 (referred to by Sehneider in his 
note hero). I have already stated that the political franchise of a 
Spartan citizen depended upon his being able to furnish constantly hie 
quota to the public mess-table. Many of the poor families became un- 
able to do this, and thus lost their qualification and their training; but 
rich citizens sometimes paid their quota for them* and enabled them by 
such aid to continue their training as £ wt/x>0<m * rpufapot, pcfiaKfs, &c. 
as companions of their own sons. Tm* two sons of Xenophon were 
educated at Sparta (Diog. Laiirt. ii. 5-1), ami would thus be £tW r«5i» 
rpo(j>ifM w KaX ovpevoiv. If either of them was now old enough, he might 
probably have been one among tho volunteers to accompany Agesi- 
polis. 


d.c. 380. 

Agesipolis 
is sent to 
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of the summer weather presently brought upon him 
a fever, which proved fatal in a week’s time ; al- 
though he had caused himself to be carried for re* 
pose to the shady grove, and clear watert^mearthe 
temple : of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was 
immersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where 
it was buried with the customary solemnities 1 . 
b.o. 379. Polybiades, who succeeded Agesipolis in the com- 
succMdf 5 man d, prosecuted the war with undiininished vigour ; 
Agesipolis and the Olynthians, debarred from their home pro- 
mawier — duce as well as irom importation, were speedily re- 
oiynthMto duced to such straits as to be compelled to solicit 
peace. They were obliged to break up their own 
oiynthian federation, and to enrol themselves as sworn mem- 
federation. bers of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, with its 

Olynthus .... , . „ 

and the obligations of service to Sparta*. Ihe Oiynthian 
are enrolled union being dissolved, the component Grecian cities 
Spart” of were enrolled severally as allies of Sparta, while the 
maritime cities of Macedonia were deprived of their 
neighbouring Grecian protector, and passed again 
under the dominion of Ainyntas. 

f . 

Great mis- Both the dissolution of this growing confederacy, 
hySparta* and the reconstitution of maritime Macedonia, were 
byttmT signal misfortunes to the Grecian world. Never 
oijnthus were ^ ie arm8 Sparta more mischievously or 
more unwarrantablf^employed. That a powerful 
Grecian confederacy should be formed in the Chal- 
kidic peninsula, in the border ’ region where Hellas 
joined the non-Hellenic tribes — was an incident of 
signal benefit to the Hellenic world generally. It 
would have served as a bulwark to Greece against 


1 Xcn. Hellen. v. 3, 18 ; Pausan. iii. 6, 9. 

8 Xeu. Hellen. v. 3, 26 ; Diodor. xv, 22 , 23. 
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the neighbouring Macedonians and Thracians, at 
whose expense its conquests, if it made any, would 
hove been achieved. That Olynthus did not op- 
press her Grecian neighbours— that the principles 
of her confederacy were of the most equal, gene- 
rous, and seducing character — that she employed 
no greater compulsion than was requisite to sur- 
mount an unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy 
— and that the very towns who obeyed this instinct 
would have become sensible themselves, in a very 
short time, of the benefits conferred by the confe- 
deracy on each and every one — these are facts cer- 
tified by the urgency of the reluctant Akanthians, 
when they entreat Sparta to leave no interval for 
the confederacy to make its working felt. Nothing 
but the intervention of Sparta could have crushed 
this liberal and beneficent promise ; nothing but the 
accident, that during the three years from 382 to 
379 b.c., she was at the maximum of her power 
and had her hands quite free, with Thebes and its 
Kadmeia under her garrison. Sucli prosperity did 
not long continue unabated. Only a few months 
after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia was 
retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigor- 
ous a war against Sparta, that she would have been 
disabled from meddling with Qjlynthus — as we shall 
find illustrated by the fact (hereafter to be re- 
counted) that she declined interfering in Thessaly 
to protect the Thessalian cities against Jason of 
Phetse. Had the Olynthian confederacy been left 
to its natural working, it might well have united 
all the Hellenic cities around it in harmonious ac- 
tion, so as to keep the sea coast in possession of a 
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confederacy of free and self-determining communi- 
ties, confining the Macedonian princes to the inte- 
rior. But Sparta threw in her extraneous force, 
alike irresistible and inauspicious, to defeat these 
tendencies ; and to frustrate that salutary change — 
from fractional autonomy and isolated action into 
integral and equal autonomy with collective action 
— which Olynthus was labouring to bring about. 
She gave the victory to Amyntas, and prepared 
the indispensable basis upon which his son Philip 
afterwards rose, to reduce not only Olynthus, but 
Akanthus, Apollonia, and the major part of the 
Grecian world, to one common level of subjection. 
Many of those Akanthians, who spurned the boon 
of equal partnership and free communion with 
Greeks and neighbours, lived to discover how 
impotent were their own separate walls as a bul- 
wark against Macedonian neighbours ; and to see 
themselves confounded in that common servitude 
which the imprudence of their fathers had entailed 
upon them. By the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta 
had surrendered the Asiatic Greeks to Persia ; by 
crushing the Olynthian confederacy, she virtually 
surrendered the Thracian Greeks to the Macedo- 
nian princes. Never again did the opportunity 
occur of plaoing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, 
and self-supporting basis, round the coast of the 
Thermaic Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, 
the Lacedaemonians were carrying on, under Age- 
silaus, another intervention within Peloponnesus, 
against the city of Phlius. It has already been 
mentioned that certain exiles of this city had re- 
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ccntly been recalled, at the express command of B .c. m 
Sparta. The ruling party in Phlius had at the In,CTVCU - 
game time passed a vote to restore the confiscated spaita with 
property of these exiles ; reimbursing out of the me'ut of 
public treasury, to those who had purchased it, the pll! 'l 8 ;J 1>e 
price which they had paid — and reserving all dis- 
puted points for judicial decision*. The returned 
exiles now again came to Sparta, to prefer com- ^8*“" 
plaint that they could obtain no just restitution of 
their property ; that the tribunals of the city were 
in the hands of their opponents, many of them di- 
rectly interested as purchasers, who refused them 
the right of appealing to any extraneous and im- 
partial authority ; and that there were even in the 
city itself many who thought them wronged. Such 
allegations were probably more or less founded in 
truth. At the same time, the appeal to Sparta, 
abrogating the independence of Phlius, so incensed 
the ruling Phliasians that they passed a sentence of 
fine against all the appellants. The latter insisted 
on this sentence as a fresh count for strengthening 
their complaints at Sparta ; and as a farther proof 
of anti-Spartan feeling, as well as of high-handed 
injustice, in the Phliasian rulers 2 . Their cause was 
warmly espoused by Agesilaus, who had personal 
relations of hospitality with some of the exiles ; 
while it appears that his colleague King Agesipolis 
was on good terms with the ruling party at Phlius 
— had received from them zealous aid, both in men 
and money, for his Olynthian expedition — and had 
publicly thanked them for their devotion to Sparta 3 . 

1 Xen. Ilcllen. v. 2, 10. » Xeu. Ilcllen. v. 3, 10, 11. 

J Xen. Uellen. v. 3, 10. r) 4Xia<riW rroKu, iiraivtfoura tuv wrA rov 
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The Phliasian government, emboldened by the pro- 
claimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying their 
fidelity, had fancied that they stood upon firm 
ground, and that no Spartan coercion would lie 
enforced aarainst them. But the marked favour 
of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, told rather 
against them in the mind of Agesilaus; pursuant 
to that jealousy which usually prevailed between 
the two Spartan kings. In spite of much remon- 
• strance at Sparta, from many who deprecated hosti- 
lities against a city of 5000 citizens, for the profit 
of a handful of exiles — he not only seconded the 
proclamation of war against Phlius by the Ephors, 
but also took the command of the army 1 . 

Agesilaus The army being mustered, and the border sacri- 
anny ** *™ fices favourable, Agesilaus marched with his usual 
^UM-re- rapidity towards Phlius ; dismissing those Phliasian 
tuwnby 6 envo Y s > who met him on the road and bribed or 
blockade, entreated him to desist, with the harsh reply that 

after a long 1 J 

resistance, the government had already deceived Sparta once, 
djemonians and that lie would be satisfied with nothing less 
acropolis!* 6 than the surrender of the acropolis. This being 
Council of reused, he marched to the city, and blocked it up 
One Hun- by a wa u 0 f circumvallatioii. The besieged defended 
governors, themselves with resolute bravery and endurance, 
under a citizen named Delphion ; who, with a select 
troop of 300, maintained constant guard at every 
point, and even annoyed the besiegers by frequent 
sallies. By public decree, every citizen was put 
upon half-allowance of* bread, so that the siege was 


'Ayrjariirulubos, on 7roXXa *al ra^ias avnp xPW aTa T 'l v vrpanuv 
(bocrav t See. 

1 Xen. Ilellcn. v. 3, 12, 13 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24 ; Diodor. xv,20. 
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prolonged to double the time which Agesilaus, from 
the information of the exiles as to the existing stock 
of provisions, had supposed to be possible. Gradu- 
ally, however, famine made itself felt ; desertions 
from within increased, among those who were fa- 
vourable, or not decidedly averse, to the exiles ; de- 
sertions, which Agesilaus took care to encourage by 
an ample supply of food,, and by enrolment as Phlia- 
sian emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, after 
about a year’s blockade 1 , the provisions within were 
exhausted, so that the besieged were forced to en- 
treat permission from Agesilaus to dispatch envoys 
to Sparta and beg for terms. Agesilaus granted 
their request. But being at the same time indignant 
that they submitted to Sparta rather than to him, 
he sent to ask the Ephors that the terms might be 
referred to his dictation. Meanwhile he redoubled 
his watch over the city ; in spite of which, Delphion, 
with one of his most active subordinates, contrived 
to escape at this last hour. Phlius was now com- 
pelled to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who 
named a Council of One Hundred (half from the 
exiles, half from those within the city) vested with 
absolute powers of life and death over all the citi- 
zens, and authorised to frame a constitution for the 
future government of the city. Until this should 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 25. 

Ka\ ra jxiv Kept <P\u>Visra ovt gj? tw f7r(rfrfXt<rro tv oktq) fxrjtrl Kai 
cvtavTtp. 

This general expression “ the matters relative to Phlius,” comprises 
not merely the blockade, but the preliminary treatment and complaints 
of the Phliasian exiles. One year therefore will be as much as we can 
allow for the blockade — perhaps more than we ought to allow. 

VOL. X. * II 
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be done, he left a garrison in the acropolis, with 
assured pay for six months 

Ilad Agcsipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians 
might have obtained better terms. IIow the omni- 
potent Hckatoutarchy named by the partisan feelings 
of Agesilaus 2 , conducted themselves, we do not 
know. But the presumptions are all unfavourable, 
seeing that their situation as well as their power 
was analogous to that of the Thirty at Athens and 
the Lysandrian Dekarchies elsewhere. 

The surrender of Orynthus to Polybiades, and 
of Phlius to Agesilaus, seem to have taken place 
nearly at the same time. 

1 Xom. iieiiiD. v. a. i 

2 The pane"} list of Agesilaus finds little to commend in these Plilia- 
*ian proceeding, except the t/uAtnu/Kia or partisan-attachment of his 
hero (Xenoph. Agesil. ii. -1 1. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 


FROM TIIE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHT'S Iff TIIE LA- 
CEDAEMONIANS DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, 

AND PARTIAL PEACI IN :)?] ll.C. 

At the beginning of 37!) h.c., Jjie empire of the 
Lacedaemonians on land had reached a pitch never 
before paralleled. On the sea, their fleet was but 
moderately powerful, and they seem to have held 
divided empire with Athens over the smaller 
islands ; while the larger islands (so far as wc can 
make out) were independent of both. But the 
whole of "inland Greece, both within and without 
Peloponnesus — except Argos, Attica, and perhaps 
the more powerful Thessalian cities — was now en- 
rolled in the confederacy dependent on Sparta. 
Her occupation of Thebes, by a Spartan garrison 
and an oligarchy of local partisans, appeared to 
place her empire beyond all chance of successful 
attack ; while the victorious close of the war against 
Olyntbus carried everywhere an intimidating sense 
of her far-reaching power. Her allies, too — go- 
verned as they were in many cases by Spartan bar- 
mosts, and by oligarchies whose power rested on 
Sparta — were much more dependent upon her than 
they had been during the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an 
object of the same mingled fear and hatred (the 
first preponderant) as had been felt towards im- 


b.c. 3 / 0 . 

Great as- 
cen deucy of 
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370 b.c. 
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Sparta « perial Athens fifty years before, when she was 
as the great designated as the “ despot city And this 
Greece— sentiment was farther aggravated by the recent 
derary 'with P cace Antalkidas, in every sense the work of 
hing'a'mi" ^P ar * a > which she had first procured, and after- 
witii iiii)- wards carried into execution. That peace was dis- 
sjracusc. graceful enough as being dictated by the king of 
Persia, enforced in his name, and surrendering to 
him all the Asiatic Greeks. But it became yet 
more disgraceful when the universal autonomy 
which it promised was seen to be so executed, 
as to mean nothing better than subjection to 
Sparta. Of all the acts yet committed by Sparta, 
not only in perversion of the autonomy promised 
to every city, but in violation of all the acknow- 
ledged canons of right dealing between' city and 
city — the most flagrant was, her recent seizure and 
occupation of the Kadmeia at Thebes. Her sub- 
version (in alliance with, and partly for the benefit 
of, Amyntas king of Macedonia) of the free Olyn- 
thian confederacy was hardly less offensive to 
every Greek of large or Pan-hcllcnic patriotism. 
She appeared as the confederate of the Persian 
king on one side, of Amyntas the Macedonian on 
another, of the Syracusan despot Dionysius on a 
third — as betraying the independence of Greece to 
the foreigner, and seeking to put down, everywhere 
within it, that free spirit which stood in the wav of 
her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood 
out incontestably as the head of Greece. No man 
dared to call in question her headship, or to pro- 

1 Thwyd. i. 124. rvpawov. 
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voke resistance against it. The tone of patriotic 
and free-spoken Greeks at this moment is mani- 
fested in two eminent residents at Athens — Lysias 
and Isokrates. Of these two rhetors, the former 
composed an oration which he publicly read at 
Olympia during the celebration of the 99th Olym- 
piad, b.c. 384, three years after the peace of Antal- 
kidas. In this oration (of which unhappily only a 
fragment remains, preserved by Dionysius of Ilali- 
karnassus), Lysias raises the cry of danger to 
Greece, partly from the Persian king, partly from 
the despot Dionysius of Syracuse 1 . lie calls upon 

1 Lysias, Frag. Orat. wxiii. (Olympic.) cd. llckker ap. Dionys. Hal. 
Jiulic. tic Lysia, p. VJO Uci*k. 

*0 pun’ avTOi SiaKdptvyv rrju 'p'XXuda, ku\ nnXAu piv 

tli'TTjS WTCl V7TO 7(0 filipfiupip, iroXkilS (5f 7T()\flS V77U TVfJUVVUV UVaOTa- 
roe* ytyt vrjpivas. 

f O [twfMv yitp rot's KivSivovs kui piyiiXnvs tcai navTuxnflfu urptf- 

crrrjKOTas. 'KttuttiutOc Si\ oti i) pev ap \ ») t<bv KpaTovuruw rrjs Od.u(T(TT)s t 
to ]v Si xpypdrav^ finer ike is Tapias' ra Si ruiv *KXX?/v u>v f/ai/xaru, 
rwt' SitniivSnrQai Svvapi vu>»* vuvs St TroXXas aitTos kckti/tm, nokkiis 

S' 6 TVfHlWOS T1]S HlKcklllS 

"Qtrrt ti£iuv — tops npoydrovs ptpela 0<u, in tovs ptv fiapfidpovs 

i nohjirat ri'js dbkoTpias emflvpnvi’ras, tijs trejifripas avnoi > (imp ffirdai’ 
tovs Si TVjHWva i»s i^ekdirams, Koivijv air am tj)v eXcvfepiav Kariarijarav. 
Oavpd(a) Si AaKcSiupui'inus nui'Tuw piikurra, rin ttot( yvbipij xpioperoi, 
Katopcvijv ti)v 'KXXu$a 7Tf ptopd>(Ttt\ ijytpdvfs bmrts rwv ‘JB\- 

Xt/iw, &C. 

Ov toIvvv 6 inibiv tempos top irapdvros fi(kri «p* ov yap dX- 

Xor/itos Stt tus raw dnokiokdrioi/ (Tvpihnpits vupifciv, «XX’ iHKfias' ovd' 
uvnpeivai, (tos (iv in « crocs’ rjpds at Svrdpeis dpiporipuiv (of Artil- 
xevxcs ami Dionysius) ikQioir u», dXX* ems in «£c<rri, n)v toitcdp vfipiu 

KoiXltnu. 

Fpho.us appears to have affirmed that there was a plan concerted 
between the Persian king ami Dionysius, tor attacking Greece in con- 
cert ami dividing it between them (see Kphori Fragm. Ml, ed. DidoO. 
Tiie assertion is made by the rhetor Aristeides, and the allusion to 
i&phurus is here preserved by the Scholiast on Aristeides (who however 
is mistaken, in referring it to Dionysius the younger). Aristeides 
ascribes the frustration of this nttack to the valour of two Ytheuiun 
generals, Iplnkrates, and Tiuiotlieiis ; the former of whom captured the 
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Denmndra- 


an de- 
spot Dnmy- 
at that 
t\ tivai. 


all Greeks to lay aside hostility and jealousies one 
with the other, and to unite in making head against 
these two really formidable enemies, as their an- 
cestors had previously done, with equal zeal lor 
putting down despots and lor repelling the fo- 
reigner. He notes the number of Greeks (in Asia) 
handed over to the Persian king, whose great 
wealth would enable him to hire an indefinite num- 
ber of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force was 
superior to anything which the Greeks could mus- 
ter; while the strongest naval force in Greece was 
that of the Syracusan Dionysius. Recognising the 
Lacedaemonians as chiefs of Greece, Lyshu. ex- 
presses his astonishment that they should quietly 
permit the tire to extend itself from one city to 
another. They ought to look upon the misfortunes 
of those cities which had been destroyed, both by 
the Persians and by Dionysius, as coifing home to 
themselves ; not to wait patiently, until the two 
hostile powers had united their forces to attack the 
centre of Greece, which yet remained independent. 

Of the two common enemies — Artaxerxes and 
Dionysius — whom Lysias thus denounces, the lat- 
ter had sent to this very Olympic festival a splen- 
did Theory, or legation to oiler solemn sacrifice in 
his name ; together with several chariots to contend 
in the race, and some excellent rhapsodes to recite 


fleet of DiomMUs, while the latter defeated flit I/ieethcmoman licet at 
Lenkas. Hut these event ■» happen.-d in ultcn the power 

of I)ion} sins vuis not so formidable or ajrjrresMVe as it had been between 
.*R<7-*^- ».<*■ ; moreover the ship* of IhomMiis taken l>\ Iphikratrs 
were only ten m number, a small squadron. Aristeidcs appears to nte to 
have misconceived the date lo which the assertion of Kjihorn> reallv 
referred. 
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poems composed by himself. The Syracusan lega- 
tion, headed by Thearides, brother of Dionysius, 
were clothed with rich vestments and lodged in a tent 
of extraordinary magnificence, decorated with gold 
and purple ; such probably as had not been seen 
since the ostentatious display made by Alkibiades 1 
in the ninetieth Oly ipind (n.c. -420). While in- 
stigating the spectators present to exert themselves 
as Greeks for the liberation of their fellow-Grccks 
enslaved by Dionysius, Lysias exhorted them to 
begin forthwith their hostile demonstration against 
the latter, by plundering the splendid tent before 
them, which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia 
with the spectacle of wealth extorted from Grecian 
sufferers. It appears that this exhortation was 
partially, but only partially, acted upon 2 . Some 


1 Sop P>oiido-Andokidcs rout. Alkihiad. v. .‘HI; ami Yol. VII. of tins 
lli. story, (Mi. lv. p. 7-M. 

- 1 horns. IIhI. Jmlie. <lr L\sm, ]). f>ll> ; Diodor. .\iv. WK C>htt( rtvas 

ToXflvjtTdl finifmufrll' Tits (TK1]V(h\ 

Dionysius dors not specify the date of tins oration of Lysias; hut 
Diodorus plarrs it at Olympiad JW — it. c..M>S — the year before the pracr 
of Antalkidns. On 1 his point I venture to depart from him. and assign 
it to Ohmpiad or .MSI n.r.,thrrr years after the peart* ; the rather 
as his 01\ inpie chronology appears not clear, as may be seen by com- 
paring \v. 7 with xiv. 105). 

1. The year .MSS n.c. was a year of war, m which Sparta with her 
allies on one side— and Thebes, Yt 1 ens, Corinth, ami Yrgo*. on the 
other — were coming on strenuous hostilities. The war would hinder 
the four last-mentioned states from sending any public legation to su- 
eritice at the Olympic fcslival. Lysias, as an Athrnian mrtie, coidd 
hardly ha\e gone there sit all; but he certainly could not ha\e gone 
there to make a public and hold oratorical demonstration. 

iL The language «if Lysias implies that the speech was delivered rfter 
the cession of the Asiatic (irecks to Persia — «5/icTw jroAAcf fitv ai-Ttjs 
(*F.AAd$«>s) oWa viro to) fiafifJu/Kj), &c\ This is (piiti* pertinent alter the 
peace of Autalkid.is ; but not at all adi lisvilde before that peace. The 
same may be said about the phrase — op ytip diWtniHuv ?>tt rcic row 
ttoA to A (it oi v ai'ficjjopns vnfii£cu\ a\\' niKfin\ ; which must lie* referred to 
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persons assailed the tents, but were probably re- 
strained by the Eleiau superintendents without dif- 
ficulty. Yet the incident, taken in conjunction 
with the speech of Lysias, helps us to understand 
the apprehensions and sympathies which agitated 
the Olympic: crowd in b.c. 384. This was the first 
Olympic festival after the peace of Antalkidas ; 
a festival memorable, not only because it again 
brought thither Athenians, Boeotians, Corinthians, 
and Argeians, who must have been prevented by 
the preceding war from coming cither in b.c. 3S8 
or id b.c. 392— but also as it exhibited the visitors 
and Theories from the Asiatic Greeks, for the first 
time since they had been handed over by Sparta to 
the Persians — and the like also from those nume- 
rous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius 
had enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the 
Asiatics, would doubtless be full of complaints re- 
specting the hardships of their new lot, and against 
Sparta as having betrayed them ; complaints, which 
would call forth genuine sympathy in the Athe- 
nians, Thebans, and all others who had submitted 
reluctantly to the peace of Antalkidas. There was 
thus a large body of sentiment prepared to respond 

the recent subjection of the A'lntic Greeks by Persia, and of the Italian 
mill Sicilian Greeks by Dionysius. 

3. In ii.c. — when Athens and so large a portion of tin* greater 
cities of Greece were at war with Sparta and therefore contesting her 
headship — Lysias would liardk have puhlicl\ talked of the Spartans as 
rjycfxuves rtov 'LAAyi/oH', ovtc ttfti'/cwr, kul ft tit Ttfv aptriju kui ftia 

rye ?rp6r roe 7ToXf/zop tTritrrrjfjLrju. 'Phis remark is made also by Sievers 
(Geschich. Griech. bis zur Schhicht ton Mantinea, p. 13H). Nor would 
he lia\c declaimed so anlenth against, the Persian king, at n time when 
Athens was still not despairing of Persian aid against Sparta. 

On these grounds fas well as on others which I shall state when I 
recount the history of Dionysius), it appears to me that this oration of 
L\sias is unsuitable to n.r. 388-- but perfectly suitable to 384 n.c. 
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to the declamations of Lysias. And many a Gre- 
cian patriot, who would be ashamed to lay hands 
on the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield 
a mournful assent to the orator’s remark, that the 
free Grecian world was on fire 1 at both sides ; that 
Asiatics, Italians, and Sicilians, had already passed 
into the hands of Arfaxerxes and Dionysius ; and 
that, if these two formidable euemies should coa- 
lesce, the liberties even of central Greece would be 
in great danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief 
and shame would tend to raise antipathy against 
Sparta. Lysias, in that portion of his speech which 
we possess, disguises his censure against her under 
the forms of surprise. But Isokrates, who com- 
posed an analogous discourse four years afterwards 
(which may perhaps have been read at the next 
Olympic festival of n.c. itisO) , speaks out more 
plainly, lie denounces the Lacedaemonians as 
traitors to the general security and freedom of 
Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well as 
Grecian despots to aggrandize themselves at the 
cost of autonomous Grecian cities — all in the in- 
terest of their own selfish ambition. No wonder 
(he says) that the free and self-acting Hellenic 
world was every day becoming contracted into a 
narrower space, when the presiding city Sparta 
assisted Artaxerxes, Amyntas, and Dionysius to 
absorb it — and herself undertook unjust aggressions 
against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and Mautinca 9 . 

1 Lysias, Orat. Olymp. Frag. Kaiapcvrjv rip 'VWa&a ntpiopuHiiv, &c. 

2 Isokrates, Or. iv. ( Panegyr.) s. I lf>, 14(>: compare his Orat. viii. 
(I>e Fare) s. 1 '2 '? ; ami Diorlor. xv. 'Jii. 

Dionysius of Syracuse had sent twenty triremes to join the Larcdfr- 


Panegy- 
rioal ora- 
tion of 
Isokrates. 
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Censure The preceding citations, frotp Lysias and Iso- 
spartapro. krates, would be sufficient to show the measure 
thephno^ y which intelligent contemporaries took, both of the 
Xenopton. state Greece and of the conduct of Sparta, during 
the eight years succeeding the peace of Antalkidas 
(387-379 b.c.). 13ut the philo- Laconian Xftfcophon 
is still more emphatic in his condemnation of Sparta. 
Having described her triumphant and seemingly 
unassailable position after the subjugation ofOlvn- 
thus and Phlius, he proceeds to say 1 — “ 1 could 
produce numerous other incidents, both in and 
out of Greece, to prove that the gods take careful 
note of impious men and of evil-doers ; but the 
events which I am now about to relate are (juite 
sufficient. The Laccdaunonians, who had sworn 
to leave each city autonomous, having violated their 
oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished 
by the very men whom they had wronged — though 
no one on earth had ever before triumphed over 

woman* at tin* llrih , '«pont. *i iVw month's before the jk hi .■ of AutalKulas 
(Xenophon. Ilelh-n. \. 1. Jbi. 

1 Xen. Ilellen. v. J, I . lI./AXo \uv ovv <n> th (\<u Kill «AA« htynv, 
kui hWt'/VLKti Kin wy deni uvt( twv uirfiimt'Tuw oi’rf twv 

avutria noun vtow tiptXoiirt' vvv yt fu)v Af£to t« TTpo/co/tfm. An- 
K€ti(ilfj.uvir>t T€ yup, ot o/nurui'm tu'rovo/iort cYifreiv ruy rroXfiy, r/p/ 
tv Oijf .ima (iKfjn7rn\iv K(iT(ur\ oiTfs, in uirwv finvuv rwv aCiuctjOtuTOiv 
tKoXiiaOijirav, n^otrov oi o' irjt ivos twv non mrt avO^utnaav KfmrrjOfvrts* 
lavs Tf TWV TTtjKtTMV fllTaynyuVTtlf f!9 TljV UKfWTtuXw UlTOVt, Kill 
fioiXrjfltvTiiv AaKfftatfwvtots rijv ttoAu' ourXr iVo*. uurrt avvoi Ti/iuvvtiv 
TOl'TOiV tTTTd futvnv TWV (jlVynVTMV ijfxumv K(lTu\l'(rtU. 

This pn^aire is properU oharar-tm/ed by Dr. Peter fin hi* Common- 
tatio Critini in Xenophontis Ilellemra, I fall. Wj, p. H-J j as the tnruin^- 
point in the histon — 

“ Hoe lgitur m loro cjuasi eilituuv ojirris sni Xenophon Milisislit, at* 
<{ue uno in eoii>j»eetit ! s pai i f;mo', «*f ail sum felieitatis fasfijrinni asren- 
rlere \hlet, et rurm* ,il> ro delaln : tanta autem divinm jiistitim eoti- 
M*icntia tan'fitw m law Spaitationim fortuna eonsjaena*, nt \i\ swim 
judicium, ipiawpiam id >n|ct furore , suppH^sent.’’ 
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them. And the Theban faction who had introduced 
them into the citadel, with the deliberate purpose 
that their city should be enslaved to Sparta in order 
that they might rule despotically themselves — were 
put down by no more than seven assailants, among 
the exiles whom they had banishet].” 

What must have been the hatred, and sense of His manner 
abused ascendency, entertained towards Sparta by 
neutral or unfriendly Greeks, when Xenophon, alike 
conspicuous lor his partiality to her and for his dis- kton-frum 
like of Thebes, could employ these decisive words glory Y» 
in ushering in the coming phase of Spartan hutui- 
liatiou, representing it as a well- merited judgement 
from the gods ? The sentence which 1 have just 
translated marks, in the commonplace manner of 
the Xenophontie Jlellcnica, the same moment of 
pointed contrast and transition — past glory sud- 
denly and unexpectedly darkened by supervening 
misfortune — which is foreshadowed in the narra- 
tive of Thucydides by the dialogue between the 
Athenian envoys and the Median 1 council; or in 
the (Kdipus and Antigone of Sophoklcs*, by the 
warnings of the prophet Teiresias. 

The government of Thebes had now been for ■>‘■•379. 
three years (since the blow struck by Phu'bidas) in 
the hands of Leontiadcs and his oligarchical parti- 
sans, upheld by the Spartan garrison in the Kad- 
mcia. Respecting the details of its proceedings 
we have scarce any information. We can only (as 
above remarked) judge of it by the analogy of the 

1 Stv Ynl. VII. of this Histmy the Hckc of i'hnptor In. 

s Soph, CMilip. Tyr. -I.VI ; Anti< p oii. 
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Thebes Thirty tyrants at Athens, and of the Lysandrian 
ontiades Dekarchies, to which it was exactly similar in 
jlhiio-spar- origin, position, and interests. That the general 
chv °wf th' s pi r it of it must have been cruel, oppressive, and 
the Spartan rapacious — we cannot doubt ; though in what de- 

garrison in 1 ... mi 

the Kad- gree we have nq means ol knowing, lhe appetites 
presthc P * of uncontrolled rulers, as well as those of a large 
niiai'p™'" foreign garrison, would ensure such a result: be- 
vermnent. s j(] es which, those rulers must have been in con- 
stant fear of risings or conspiracies amidst a body 
of high-spirited citizens who saw their city de- 
graded, from being the chief of the Boeotian federa- 
tion, into nothing better than a captive dependency 
of Sparta. Such fear was aggravated by the vici- 
nity of a numerous body of Theban exiles, belonging 
to the opposite or anti-spartan party ; three or four 
hundred of whom had tied to Athens at the first 
seizure of their leader ismeuias, and hud been 
doubtless joined subsequently by others. So strongly 
did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from these 
exiles, that they hired assassins to take them oil - by 
private murder at Athens ; and actually succeeded 
in thus killing Aildrokleidas, chief of the band and 
chief successor of the deceased Jsmcnias — though 
they missed their blows at the rest 1 . And we may 
be sure that they made the prison in Thebes sub- 
servient to multiplied enormities and executions, 
when we read not only that 150 prisoners were 
found in it when the government was put down*, 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6 : compart* Plutarch, Du (Jen. Suer. c. 2\K 
p. 5% JB. 

a Xt-noph. llcllcn. v. 4, 14. 
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but also that in the fervour of that revolutionary 
movement, the slain gaoler was an object of such 
fierce antipathy, that his corpse was trodden and 
spit upon by a crowd of Theban women 1 . In 
. Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the women not 
only took no part in political disputes, but rarely 
even showed themselves in public^ ; so that this 
furious demonstration of vindictive sentiment must 
have been generated by the loss or maltreatment of 
sons, husbands, and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not onlv fiiseontent 

11 i • i . , , at Tlieben, 

secure shelter, but genuine sympathy with their though 
complaints against Lacediemonian injustice. The prexsion. 
generous countenance which had been shown by 
the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to Thrasy- Atliens - 
Indus and the other Athenian refugees, during the 
omnipotence of the Thirty — was now gratefully 
requited under this reversal of fortune to both 
cities ’ ; and requited too in defiance of the menaces 

1 Plutarch, l)c (ini. Son*. c. .’!«$. p. oKS H. (\ <a kul ptG' »//up<u> 
errf vtjlyrav Ka\ 7rpofjr£7rmnii» uvk nXiyat yvvatKfs. 

Aiming I lie prisoners was a distinguished Theban of tlu* democratic 
party, named Ainpliitlicus. He was about to la* sliorth executed, and 
flit- conspirators, personally attached to him, seem to have accelerated 
the hour of their plot parth to present* his life i Plutarch, l)e Gen. 

Soerat. p. .1/7 D. p. f>S(> F.). 

‘ 'file language of Plutarch i l>e (ien. Soerat. c. M.'b |>. i)!W CA is il- 
lustrated. b\ the deseriptiim gi\en m the harangue of Lykurgus emit. 

Lcnkrat. (e. \i. s. KM of the mmersal alarm prexnleut in Athens after 
the battle of (Tuemneia, swell that even the women could not sta\ in 
their houses— um(io)s av-raw Kui ri/v ttoXcus npcope ras, &c. (\mipare 
also the words of Makariu, m the llernkleula* of F.uripidcs, 47f>; and 
Diodor. xiii. .1.1 ■ m his description of the capture of Selinus in Sicih. 

3 Plutarch, Pelopidas. e. (>. 

Sec this sentiment of gratitude on the part of Athenian democrat*, 
towards those Thebans whothad sheltered them at Thebes during the 
exile along with Thrusybnhis -strikingK Imiught out in an oration of 
Lysias, of which unfortunately only a fragment remains { Lysias, Frag 
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of Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be 
expelled — as she had in the earlier occasion de- 
manded that the Athenian refugees should be dis- 
missed from Thebes. To protect these Theban 
exiles, however, was all that Athens could do. 
Their restoration was a task beyond her power — 
and seemingly yet more beyond their own. For the 
existing government of Thebes was firmly seated, 
and had the citizens completely under control. 
Administered by a small faction, Archins, Pliilip- 
pus, Hvpatds, and Leontiadcs (among whom the two 
first were at this moment Polemarchs, though the 
last w r as the most energetic and resolute) — it was at 
the same time sustained by the large garrison of 1500 
Lacedaemonians and allies 1 , under Lvsanoridas and 
two other harmosts, in the Kadmeia — as well as 
by the Lacedaemonian posts in the other Bceotian 
cities around — Orchomenus, Thespis*, Plataea, Ta- 
nagra, &c. Though the general body of Theban 
sentiment in the city was decidedly adverse to the 
government, and though the young men while ex- 
ercising in the palaestra (gymnastic exercises being 
more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than any- 
where else except at Sparta) kept up by private com- 

4G, 47, Hekk.; Dionys. Hnl. Judic. dc Is*.l»«, p. 594). The speaker of 
this oration had been received at Thebes by Kephisodotus the father of 
Pherenikus ; the latter w as nowin exile at Athens; and the speaker 
had not only welcomed him (Plicrciiikus) to his house with brotherly 
affection, but also delivered this oration oil his behalf before the Dikas- 
terv; Pherenikus having rightful claims on the property left behind by 
the assassinated Androkleidas. 

1 Diodor. xv. 25 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 12; Plutarch, De (ion. Socr. 
c. 1 7* p- 5HG Ji. 

In another passage of this treatise fthc last sentence hut one) lie sets 
down the numbers in the Kadmeia at 5000; but the smaller number is 
most likely to be true. 
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municationthe ardour of an earnest, but compressed, 
patriotism — yet ali manifestation or assemblage was 
forcibly kept down, and the commanding posts of 
the lower town, as well as the citadel, were held in • 
vigilant occupation by the ruling minority 1 . 

For a certain time, the Theban exiles at Athens The Theban 
waited in hopes of some rising at ‘home, or some Athens, 
positive aid from the Athenians. At length, in the 
third winter after their flight, they began to despair 
of encouragement from either quarter, and resolved 
to take the initiative upon themselves. Among solve to 
them were numbered several men of the richest and movement 
highest families at Thebes, proprietors of chariots, ,be,m,!l ' cs - 
jockeys and training establishments for contending 
at the various festivals: Pelopidas, Mellon, Damo- 
kleidas, Theopompus, Phcrcnikus, and others 2 . 

Of these the most lor ward in originating ag- iviopWa* 

, ° ° takes tho 

gressivc measures, though almost the youngest, K.i-hc, 
was Pelopidas ; whose daring and self-devotion, in lm, Lid rive 
an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, soon 
communicated itself to a handful of his comrades. t . h( ' ,a ' l i of 

cfr.Mrnying 

The exiles, keeping up constant private correspond- 'Jf™ 1 ™ 
ence with their friends in Thebes, felt assured of the Coopwa- 
sympathy of the citizens generally, if they could Phyiiifias 
once strike a blow. Yet nothing less would be suffi- ] a “ v !and.' 
cicnt than the destruction of the four rulers, Le- *!l ,a r 011 at 
ontiades and his colleagues — nor would any one 
within the city devote himself to so hopeless a 


1 Plutnrch, Do (icu. Son 1 . t\ 1. p. f»77 U; c. 17. p. j 87 11; c. 
p. :»!M (\; c. i?7- l». .W5 A. 

* Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 7* S. 

Plutarch, l>e (icn. Socr. Ci 17 * ]>. * r >87 D. Tav McXX<oj'nr dp/xarqXa- 

tmv t Vitrr«Ti;c ?Ap % oi» XX/Swwi Xtyfis, roc kcXijti ra ‘H/uuta 

viKwvru 7Tt l nnni- 
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danger. It was this conspiracy which Pelopidas, 
Mellon, and five or ten other exiles (the entire band 
is differently numbered, by some as seven, by others, 
twelve 1 ) undertook to execute. Many of their 
fsiends in Thebes came in as auxiliaries to them, 
who would not have embarked in the design as 
primary actors. Of all auxiliaries, the most effective 
and indispensable was Phvllidas, the secretary of 
the polemarchs ; next to him, Charon, an eminent 
and earnest patriot. Phyllidas, having been dis- 
patched to Athens on official business, entered into 
secret conference with the conspirators, concerted 
with them the day for their coming to Thebes, and 
even engaged to provide for them access to the per- 
sons of the polemarchs. Charon not only promised 
them concealment in his house, from their first 
comiug within the gates, until the moment of striking 
their blow should have arrived — but also entered 
his name to share in the armed attack. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of such partial encouragements, the 
plan still appeared desperate to many who wished 
heartily for its success. Epaminondas, for exam- 
ple — who now for the first time comes before us — 
resident at Thebes, and not merely sympathising 
with the political views of Pelopidas, but also bound 
to him by intimate friendship — dissuaded othersfrom 
the attempt, and declined participating in it. He 
announced distinctly that he would not become an 

1 Xenophon says seven (Ilellen. v. 4, 1, 2); Plutarch and Cornelius 
Xepos say twelve (Plutarch, I)e Gen. Socr. c. 2. p. 5/f> C. ; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, e. H— 1 *5 ; Cornel. Mepos, Pelopidas, c. 2). 

It is remarkable that Xenophon never mentions the name of Pelo- 
pidas in this conspiracy; nor indeed twitli one exception) throughout 
his Hellcnica. 
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accomplice in civil bloodshed. It appears that 
there were men among the exiles whose violence 
made him fear that they would not, like Pelopidas, 
draw the sword exclusively against Leontiades and 
his^olleagues, but would avail themselves of success 
to perpetrate unmeasured violence against other 
political enemies'. 

The day for the enterprise was determined by 
Phyllidas the secretary, who lmd prepared an 
evening banquet for Archias and Philippus, in cele- 
bration of the period when they were going out of 
office as polemarclis — and who had promised on 
that occasion to bring into their company some 
women remarkable for beauty, as well as of the best 
families in Thebes 2 . In concert with the general 
body of Theban exiles at Athens, who held them- 
selves ready on the borders of Attica, toggfffer with 
some Athenian sympathisers, to march to Thebes 
the instant that they, should receive intimation — 
and in concert also with two out of the ten€trategi 
of Athens, who took on themselves privately to 
countenance the enterprise, without any public vote 
— Pelopidas and Mellon, and theirlivecompanions 8 , 
crossed Kithmron from Athens to Thebes. It was 
wet w'eather, about December n.c. 379 ; they were 
disguised as rustics or hunters, with no other arms 
than a concealed dagger ■, and they got within the 

1 Plutarch, De Gcu. Socr. (*. •<. p. 576 E. ; p. 577 A. 

2 Xcn. Hellcn. v.4, 4. rag <T€fivnrarag ica'i KnWurras r&v iv QqfHaig, 

Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. *1. p. 577 C. ; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 9. 

The Theban women were distinguished for majestic figure and beauty 
(l)ikrearrlms, Vit. Grace, p. 114, ed. Fuhr.). 

3 Plutiirch (Pelopid. c. 25 ; Dc Gen. Socr. c. 26. p. 594 D.) mentions 
M.uickleidte, Damokleidas and Theoponpus among them. Compare 
Cornel. Nepos, Pelopid. c. 2. 

VOL. X. 


*.c. 379. 

Plans of 
Phyllidas 
for admit- 
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Thebes and 
the govern- 
ment- 
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gates of Thebes one by one at nightfall, just when 
the latest farming-men were coming home from 
, their fields. All of them arrived safe at the house 
of Charon, the appointed rendezvous. 

The scheme ' Itwas, however, by mere accident that they nad 
frustrated' not been turned back, and the whole scheme frustra- 
which*pre- ted. For a Theban named Ilipposthenidas, frjendlv 
chudon t0 the conspiracy, hut faint-hearted, who had been let 
from de- into the secret against the will of Phyllidas — became 

liveringlus # ° 

message, so frightened as the moment of execution approached , 

that lie took upon himself, without the knowledge 
of the rest, to dispatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of 
Mellon, ordering him to go forth on horseback from 
Thebes, to meet his master on the road, and to de- 
sire that he and his comrades would go back to 
Attica, since circumstances had happened to render 
the project for the moment impracticable. Chli- 
don, going home to fetch his bridle, but not finding 
it in its usual place, asked his wife where it was. 
The w9man, at first pretending to look for it, at 
last confessed that she had lent it to a neighbour. 
Chlidon became so irritated with this delay, that 
he got into loud altercation with his wife, who on 
her part wished him ill luck with his journey. He 
at last beat her, until neighbours ran in to inter- 
pose. Ills departure was thus accidentally frus- 
trated, so that the intended message of counter- 
mand never reached the conspirators on their way '. 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed 
all the ensuing day, on the evening of which the ban- 
quet of Archias and Philippus was to take place. 

1 Plutarch, Pclopidas, c. 8 ; Plutarch, Defien. Socrat. c. 17* p. 58G B. ; 
c. 18. p. 5x7 L>-K. , 
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Phyljidas had laid his plan for introducing them at 
that banquet? at the moment when the two pole- 
marchs had become full of wine, in female attire, as 
bejp; the women whose visit was expected. The 
hour had nearly arrived, and they were preparing 
to play their parts, when an unexpected messenger 
knocked at the door, summoning Charon instantly 
into the presence of the polemarchs. All within were 
thunderstruck with the summons, which seemed to 
imply that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by 
the timid Ilipposthcnidas. It was agreed among 
them that Charon must obey at once. Nevertheless 
he himself, even in the perilous uncertainty which 
beset him, \\«s most of all apprehensive lest the 
friends whom he had sheltered should suspect him 
of treachery towards themselves and their cause. 
Before departing, therefore, he sent for his only 
son, a youth of fifteen and of conspicuous promise 
in every way. This youth he placed in the hands 
of Pclopidas, as a hostage for his own fidelity. But 
Pelopidas and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all 
suspicion, entreated Clmron to put his son away, 
out of the reach of that danger in which all were 
now involved. Charon, however, could not be pre- 
vailed on to comply, and left his sou among them 
to share the fate of the rest. He went into the 
presence of Archias and Philippus ; whom he found 
already half-intoxicated, but informed, bv intelli- 
gence from Athens, that some plot, they knew not 
by whom, was afloat. They had sent for him to 
question him, as a known friend of the exiles ; 
but he had little difficulty, aided by the collusion 
of •Phyllidas, in blinding the vague suspicions of 
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drunken men, anxious only to resume their convi- 
viality 1 . He was allowed to retire atid rejoin his 
friends. Nevertheless soon after his departure — 
so many were the favourable chances which Ijgfel 
these improvident men — a fresh message was de- 
livered to Archias the polemarch, from his name- 
sake .Archias the Athenian Hierophant, giving an 
exact account of the names and scheme of the con- 
spirators, which had become known to the philo- 
Laconian party at Athens. The messenger who 
bore this dispatch delivered it to Archias with an 
intimation, that it related to very serious matters. 
“Serious matters for to-morrow,” said the pole- 
march, as lie put the dispatch, unopened and 
unread, under the pillow of the couch on which he 
was reclining 3 

Returning to their carousal, Archias and Philip- 
pus impatiently called upon Phyllidas to introduce 
the women according to his promise. Upon this 
the secretary retired, and brought the conspirators, 
clothed in female attire, into an adjoining cham- 

1 Xenophon does not mention tins separate summons find lisit of 
Charon to the polem arch s— nor am thing about tin* seene with his son. 
lie only notices Charon as having harboured the conspirators in his 
house, and seems even to speak of him us a person of little consequence 
— napa Xapavi nut, &c. (v. 4, .'ll. 

The anecdote is mentioned in both the compositions of Plutarch (De 
C3en. Socr. e. 2 S. p. 5115; and IVlopidtis, c. and is too interesting to 
be omitted, being perfectly consistent with what we read in Xenophon ; 
though it 1ms perhaps somewhat of a theatrical air. 

3 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 10 ; Plutarch, DcGen. Suer. c..'30. p. 5M F. 

Eiy avptou rit rrnovSaia. 

This occurrence also finds no place in the narrative of Xenophon. 
Cornelius Ncpos, Pelopidas, c. .'h iEneas (Polioreetic. c. Mlj makes a 
general reference to the omission of immediate opening of letters 
arrived, as having caused the capture of the Kadmeia ; which was how- 
ever only its remote consequence. 
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her; then going back to the polemarchs, he in- 
formed them that the women would not come in 
unless all the domestics were first dismissed. An 
order was forthwith given that these latter should 
dej&rt, while Phyllidas took care that they should 
be well provided with wine at the, lodging of one 
among their number. The polemarchs were thus 
left only with one or two friends at table, half- 
intoxicated as -well as themselves; among them 
Kabeirichus, the archon of the year, who always 
throughout his term kept the consecrated spear of 
office in actual possession, ^and had it at that mo- 
ment close to his person. Phyllidas now conducted 
the pretended, women into* the banqueting-room ; 
three of them attired as ladies of distinction, the 
four others following as female attendants. •Their 
long veils, and ample folds of clothing, were quite 
sufficient as disguise — even had the guests at table 
been sober — until they sat down by the side of the 
polemarchs ; and the instant of lifting their veils 
was the signal for using their daggers. Arehias 
and Philippus were slain at once and with little 
resistance ; but Kabeirichus with his spear tried 
to defend himself, and thus perished with the 
others, though the conspirators had not originally 
intended to take his life 1 . 

1 The description given h\ Xenophon, of this assassination of the 
polemarchs ut Thebes, differs materially from that of Plutarch. I 
follow Xenophon in the main ; introducing however several of the de- 
tails found in Plutarch, which are interesting, and which have the air of 
being* authentic. 

Xenophon himself intimates (Hellen. v. d, 7), that besides the story 
given in the text, there was also another story told by some — that 
Mellon and his companions had got recess to the polemarchs in the 
guise of drunken revellers. It is this latter storv which Plutarch has 
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Having been thus far successful, I’hyllidas con- 
ducted three of the conspirators — I'elopidas, Ke- 
phisodorus, and Damokleidas — to the house of 
Leontiades, into which he obtained admittaii'c 
by announcing himself as the bearer of an orfler 
from tlie polemarehs. Leontiades was reclining 
after supper, with his wife sitting spinning wool 
by his side, when they entered his chamber. 
Being a brave and powerful man, he started up, 
seized his sword, and mortally wounded Kephiso- 
d6rus in the throat ; a desperate struggle then en- 
sued between him and^ Pelopidas in the narrow 
doorway, where there was no room for a third to 
approach. At length, ^however, Pejopidas over- 
threw and killed him, after which they retired, en- 
• 

adopted, and which carries him into many detail* quite inconsistent 1 
with the luirrutiu* of Xenophon. I think the story, of the con*pirators 
having been introduced in female attire, the more probable of the two. 
It is borne out by the exact analogy of wlmt Herodotus tells us re- 
specting Alexander sun of Aimutas, prince of Macedonia i Herod, 
v. 20). 

Compare Plutarch. IVlopidas, r. 10, 11 ; Plutarch, He Gen. Socrat. 
c\ ,‘H. p. 0 . 07 . Polyamu* >ii. I, .T giu-s a story with innn\ dilferent cir- 
cumstance*, \ ef agreeing in the fact that Pelopidas in female attire killed 
the Spartan general. The story alluded to by Aristotle 1 Pulit. \.;t, 10|, 
though he names both Tliehis and Archins, can hurdb refer to this 
e\ent. 

It is Plutareh however who mentions the presence of Kabeiriehus the 
archon at the banquet, and the curious Theban custom tint the arehon 
during his year of office ne\cr left out of his hand the cun sec inted 
spear. As a IWotian horn, Plutaieh was doubtless familiar with these 
old custom*. 

From what other authors Plutareh copied the abundant details of this 
revolution at Thebes, which he interweaves in the life of Pelopidas and 
in the treatise called I)e(»< nio Socratis ~wc do not know'. Nmie critics 
suppose him to have borrowed from Dionvsoddrus and Anaxis -Ha»o- 
tian historians whose work comprised this period, but of whom not n 
single fragment is preserved (*ce Fragm. Ilistor. Grice, ed. Didot. 
vol. ii. p. H 1 .. 
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joining the wife with threats to remain silent, and 
closing the door after them with peremptory com- 
mands that it. should not be again opened. They 
then went to the house of Hypates, whom they 
slew while he attempted to escape over the roof 1 .* 
The four great rulers of the pliilo- Laconian party 
in Thebes having been now put to death, Phyllidas 
proceeded with the conspirators to the prison. 
Here the gaoler, a confidential agent in the oppres- 
sions of the deceased governors, hesitated to admit 
him ; but was slain by a sudden thrust with bis 
spear, so as to ensure free admission to all. To 
liberate the prisoners, probably for the most part 
men of kindred politics wjjth the conspirators — to 
furnish them with arms taken from the battle-spoils 
hanging up in the neighbouring porticoes — and to 
range them in battle order near the temple of Am- 
phion — were the next proceedings; after which 
they began' to feel some assurance of safety and 
triumph 2 . Epaminondas and Gorgidas, apprised 
of what had occurred, were the first who appeared 
in arms with a few friends to sustain the cause ; 
while proclamation was everywhere made aloud, 

1 Xen. Hell. v. 4, !); Plutarch, Pclop. c. 11, 12; ami De Gen. Socr. 
p. 5M7 1)~F. Here again Xenophon ami Plutarch differ; the latter re- 
presents that Pelopulas got into the h mse of Leontiades without Phyl- 
lidas— which appears to me altogether improbable. On the other hand, 
Xeuophon mentions nothing about the defence of leontiades and his 
personal conflict with Pelopidas, which 1 copy from Plutarch. So Intive 
a man as Leoutindus, awake and sober, would not let himself be slain 
without a defence dangerous to assailants. Plutarch/ in anothet place, 
singles out the death of Leontiades as the marking circumstance of the 
whole glorious enterprise, and the. most impressive to Pelopidas (Plu- 
tarch — Non posse suaviter Gw secundum Kpieurmn— p. 101W A-IS.). 

a Xenoph. Hellen. v. 1,8; Plutarch, Pclop c. 12; l)c Gen. Socr. 
p. 698 B. 
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through heralds, that the despots were slain — that 
Thebes was free — and that all Thebans who valued' 
freedom should muster in arms in the market-place. 
There were at that moment in Thebes many trum- 
peters who had come to contend for the prize at 
the approaching, festival of the Herakleia. Ilippo- 
sthenidas engaged these men to blow their trumpets 
in different parts of the city, and thus everywhere 
to excite the citizens to arms 1 2 * . 

Although during the darkness surprise was the 
prevalent feeling, and no one knew what to do — 
yet &o soon as day dawned, and the truth became 
known, there was but one feeling of joy and patri- 
otic enthusiasm among the majority of the citizens 4 . 
Both horsemen and hoplites hastened in arms to 
the agora. Here for the first time since the seizure 
of the Kadtneia by Phcebidas, a formal assembly of 
the Theban people was convened, before which Pclo- 
pidas and his fellow-conspirators presented them- 
selves. The priests of the city crowned them with 
wreaths, and thanked them in the name of the local 
gods ; while the assembly hailed them with acclama- 
tions of delight and gratitude, nominating with one 
voice Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon, as the first 


1 This is a curious piece of ilctail, which we lcain from Plutarch 
(De Gen. Socr. c. 34. p. D.l. 

The Orchomenian Inscriptions in Ilocckh's Collection record the 
prizes given to these IriXm-yurat or trumpeters (see llocekh, Corp. 
lnser. No. lottl, 15S .5, &c.). 

2 The unanimous joy with which the consummation of the revolu- 
tion was welcomed in Thebes — and the ardour with which the citizens 
turned out to support it by armed force— is attested by Xenophon, no 
very willing witness- Ilellcn. v. 4, 9. titti ft t;/«pu i)v *ru r pavepbv r) v 

to yey(vr)fi(vuv, tu\v &i) ku\ ot onXirai, Km ot innetr evu tow on'Kois 

ifyiioifiuvv. 
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renewed Boeotarchs 1 . The revival of this title, which 
had been dropt since the peace of Antalkidas, was 
in itself an event of no mean significance ; implying 
not merely that Thebes had waked up again into 
freedom, but that the Boeotian confederacy also 
had been, or would be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith dispatched by 
the conspirators to Attica to communicate their 
success ; upon which all the remaining exiles, with 
the two Athenian generals privy to the plot and 
a body of Athenian volunteers, or corps francs, all 
of whtnn were ready on the borders awaiting the 
summons — flocked to Thebes^ to complete the work. 
The Spartan generals, on their side also, sent to 
Blata'a and Thcspiie for aid. During the whole 
night, they had been distracted and alarmed by the 
disturbance in the city ; lights showing themselves 
here and there, with trumpets sounding and shouts 
for the recent success*. Apprised speedily of*the 
slaughter of the polemarchs, from whom they had 
been accustomed to receive orders, they knew r not 
whom to trust or to consult, while they were doubt- 
less beset by affrighted fugitives of the now defeated 
party, who would hurry up to the Kadmeia for 
safety. They reckoned at first on a diversion in their 
favour from the forces at Blatant and Thcspiie. But 
these forces were not permitted even to approach the 
city-gate ; being vigorously charged, as soon as" 
they came in sight, by the newly-mustered Theban 
cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. The Lace- 
demonians in the citadel were thus not only left 

1 Plutarch, Pclop. e. 12. 

3 Plutarch, l>o (ion. Son*, p. K. ; Pclop. c. 12. 
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without support, but saw their enemies ill the city 
reinforced by the other exiles, and by the auxiliary 
volunteers 1 . 

Peiopidu' Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Bocotarchs 
Thebans fouud themselves at the head of a- body of armed 
I’tonuThe citizens, full of devoted patriotism and unanimous in 
Kadmeia— hailimj: the recent revolution. Thev availed them- 

the Lace- ° 

dximmian selves of this lirst burst of fervour to prepare for 
capiudate storming the Kadmeia without delay, Rowing the 
m issed —"' importance of forestalling all aid from Sparta. And 
theoi's-ar- the citizens were already rushing up to the assault — 
baiiT'Jc 10 " P roc l amat i° n being made of large rewards to* those 
p.it to death who should first force their way in — when the Lace- 
go aw"y *° dsemonian commander sent proposal^ for a capitu- 
tiie'm. " The latiou*. Undisturbed egress from Thebes, with the 
whoTurren. honours of war, being readily guaranteed to him by 
demi'he oath, the Kadmeia was then surrendered. As the 
put to Spartans were marching out of the gates, many 

death bv * a . . , 

the Spar- Humans of the defeated party came forth also. But 
,ai!S ‘ against these latter the exasperation of the victors 
was so ungovernable, that several of the most odious 
were seized as they passed, and* put to death; in 
some cases, even their children along with them. 
And more of them would have been thus dis- 


1 Xenophon expressly mentions that the Athenians who were invited 
to come, and w ho act ualU did come, to Thebes, w ere the tw o generals and 
tlw volunteers; nil of whom were before prny to the plot and were in 
rpadiness on the borders of Attica — mis rrpiis toU opinti 'AOtjmiwv 
ku\ mis boo tow (TTjHiTTjywv — oi *A Otjvuioi U7TO Twv dp two rjbrj iraprjtrav 
(11 ellen. v. 4, !>, lOj. 

2 Xeil. llcllcn. 4, 10, II. vpotrtfia\ov npds tt)v nKpdrroXio — rtfo 
irpndvfiluv two irpoaridvrwv uttuvtow ewpwv, ike. 

Diodorus, \v. emiru tovs rruXirus (VI ttjv eXtu0(piuo naptiKa - 
Xco-umr (the successful Theban conspirators, Pelopidas, See.) trvotpyovs 
((r % op CuravTns tovs Oiffitiiovt. 
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patched, had not the Athenian auxiliaries, with 
generous anxiety, exerted every effort to get them 
out of sight and put them into safety 1 . We are 
not told — nor is it certain — that these Thebans 
were protected under the capitulation. Even had 
they been so, however, the wrathfuHmpul.sc might 
still have prevailed against them. Of the three 
liarmosts who thus evacuated the Kadmeia without 
a blow, two were put to death, the third was heavily 
fined and banished, by the authorities at Sparta 2 . 
We do not know what the fortifications of the Kad- 
meia were, nor how far it was provisioned. But 
we can hardly wonder that these officers were con- 
sidered to haye dishonoured the Lacedaemonian 
arms, by making no attempt to defend it ; when we 
recollect that, hardly more than four or five days 
would be required to procure adequate relief from 
home — and that forty three years afterwards, the 
Macedonian garrison in the same place maintained 
itself against the Thebans in the city for more than 
fourteen days, until the return of Alexander from 
Illyria 3 . The first ’messenger who brought news to 
Sparta of the conspiracy and revolution at Thebes, 
appears to have communicated at the same time 

1 Xrn. Ilellcn. v. 4,12. 

2 Xcn. II film. v. 4, 13; lhodor. \v. 27. 

Plutarch (Pclopid. c. 13) augments tlu* theatrical c fleet by saying 
that the Luecd;emonian garrison on its retreat, actually met at Megara 
the reinforcements under King Klcombmtus. which had ad\anccd thus 
far, on their inarch to relieve the Kadmeia. lhit tjus is highly impro- 
bable- The account of Xcuoplum intimates clearly that the Kadmeia 
was surrounded oil the next morning after the nocturnal movement. 
The commanders capitulated in the tirst moment of distraction and 
despair, without c\en standing an assault. 

3 Arrian, i. fJ. 
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that the garrison had evacuated the Kadmeia and 
was in full retreat, with a train of Theban exiles 
from the defeated party 1 . ■ 

This revolution at Thebes came like an electric 

* 1 In recounting this revolution at Thebes, and the proceedings of the 
Athenians in regard to it, I have followed Xenophon almost entirely. 

Diodorus (xv. 25, *2fi) concurs with Xenophon in stating that the 
Theban exiles got back from Attica to Thebes by night, partly through 
the aoncurreucc of the Athenians (emwtX«£to/z«Ww row * AOtjvaicav ) — 
slew the rulers — called the citizens tofreedom next morning, finding all 
hearty in the cause — and then proceeded to besiege the 1500 Laeedte- 
ninuiaus and Peloponnesians in the Kadmeia. 

Hut after thus much of agreement, Diodorus states wlmt followed, in 
a manner quite inconsistent with Xenophon; thus (he tells us) — 

The Laccehemonian commander sent instant intelligence to Sparta of 
what had happened, with request for a reinforcement. The Thebans 
ar once attempted to storm the I\ad inia, hut \u*iv repulsed with great 
hiss, both of killed and wounded. Fearing that they might not he able 
to take the fort before reinforcement should come from Sparta, they 
sent envoys to Athens to ask for aid, reminding the Afln mans that 
they (the Theban-.) had helped to emancipate Allans from the Thirty, 
and to restore the democracy [iirnfJLifvnjtrKuifTes pen tin Ktu tiirtu 
trvyicaT ijyuyop top o // /i o p top *A Orjvuiow k n0' up Kuijiov in it tow 
TpiakBvTa KiireuuvX(i)Ot]irmn. The Athenians, partly fiom desire to re- 
quite this f.u our, partly from a wish to secure the Thebans as allies 
against Sparta, j>a>scil a public vote to assist them forthwith. Denio- 
phon the genera l go t together A(ttw) imjdites and .iOD horsemen, with 
whom he lia-stened to Tliehes on flu* next day; and all the remaining 
population were prepared to follow, if necessary All the 

other cities in Hoeotia also sent aid to Thebes, too — so that there 
was assembled there a large force of 12,000 hoplites and 2000 horse- 
men. This united force, the Athenians being among them, assaulted 
the Kadmeia day and night, relieung each other; but were repelled 
with great h-ss of killed and wounded. At length the garrison found 
themselves without provision"; the Spartans were tardy in sending re- 
inforcement ; and sedition broke* out among the Peloponnesian allies who 
formed the far larger part of 1 lie garrison. These Peloponnesians, refusing 
to fight longer, insisted upon capitulating; which the Lueedicnioniaii 
govcrnoi was oblige*!! perforce to de>, though both lie and flu* Spartans 
along with him desired to hold out to the death. The Kaehncia was 
accordingly surrendered, and the* garrison went hack to Peloponnesus. 
The Lacedemonian reinforcement from Sparta arrived only a little too 
late. 

All thi>c cucumstiuuM s stated by Diodorus are not only completely 
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s^ock upon I lie Grecian world. With a modern 
reader, the assassination of the four leaders, in their 
liouses and at the banquet, raises a sentiment of 

different from Xenophon, but irreconcileable with his conception of the 
event. We must; reject either the one or the other. 

Now, Xenophon is not merely the better witness of the two, but is 
in this case sustained by all the collateral probabilities of the case. 

1 . Diodorus represents the Athenians as having dispatched by public 
vote, assistance to Thebes, in order to requite the assistance which the 
Thebans had before sent to restore the Athenian democracy against the 
Thirty. Now this is incorrect in point of fact. The Thebans had never 
sent any assistance, positive or ostensible, to Thra-ybulux and the 
Athenian democrats against the Thirty. They had assisted Thrasyhulus 
underhand, and without any public govrnmcut-act; and they had refused 
to serve along with the Spartans against him. Hut they never sent any 
force to help him against the Thirty. Consequently, tin* Athenians 
mufti not now have seat um pubhe force to Thebes, in requital for a 
similar favour done before by the 'Hiebans to them. 

2 . Had the Athenians passed a formal vote, sent $ large public army, 
and taken vigorous part in *e\eral bloody assaults on the Lacedemonian 
garrison in the Kadmeia — this would haw been the most flagrant and 
unequivocal commencement of hostilities against Sparta. No Spartan 
emoy* could, after that, haw gone to Athens, and stayed switch in the 
house of the l*ro\enus— as we know from Xenophon that they did. 
besides —the ston of Sphoilrias (presently to he recounted) proves di- 
stinctly that Athens was at peace with Sparta, ami had committed no 
act of hostility against her, for three or four months at least after the 
revolution at Thebes. It therefore refutes the narrative of Diodorus 
about the public vote of the Athenians, and the public Athenian force 
under Demophon, aiding in the attack of tlu* Kadmeia. Strange to 
say — Diodorus himself, three chapters afterwards (w. 2 . ( L, relates this 
story about Splunlnas, just in the same manner 'with little difference) 
as Xenophon ; ushering in the ston with a declaration, that the Athe- 
nians were still at peace with Sparta, and forgetting that lie had himself 
recounted a distinct rupture of that p»»acc on the part of the Athenians. 

3 . The news of tin* revolution at Thebes must necessarily haw taken 
tin* Athenian public completely by surprise it hough some few Athenians 
were privy to the scheme), because it was a scheme which had no 
chance of succeeding except by profound secrecy. Now, that the Athe- 
nian public, hearing the news for the first time— having no positive act 
to complain of on the part of Sparta, and much reason to fear her 
power— having had no previous circumstances to work them lip. or 
prepare them for any dangerous resolve- should identify themselves at 
once with Thebes, and pro\ oko war with Sparta in the impetuous 111:111- 
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repugnance which withdraws his attention from the 
other features of this memorable deed. Now an 

nor stated by Diodorus —this is. in my judgement, eminently impro- 
bable, requiring good evidence to induce us to believe it. 

. 4. Assume the statement of Diodorus to be true — what reasonable 
explanation can be given of the erroneous version which we read in 
Xenophon? The fa°ts as he recounts them conflict most pointedly 
with his philn-Lacotiian partialities; first, the overthrow of the Laee- 
damioniaii power at Tluhes, by a handful of exiles; still more, the 
whole story of Sphodrias and lus acquittal. 

But assume the statement of Xenophon to he true — and we ran give 
a very plausible explanation how the erroneous version in Diodorus 
arose. A few months later, after the aequittal of Sphodrias at Sparta, 
the Athenians really did enter heartily into the alliance of Thebes, and 
sent a large public force (indeed f»000 hoplites, the same number as 
those of Demophon, according to Diodorus, c. .‘12) to assist her ill re- 
pelling Agesilaus with the Spartan army. It is by no means unnatural 
that their public vole and expedition undertaken al-out July d/H h.c. — 
should have been erroneously thrown hack to December d7* ( ) n.c. The 
Athenian orators w*re fond of boasting that Athens had saved the The- 
bans from Sparta ; and this might ho said with some truth, in reference 
to the aid which she really rendered afterwards. Isokrates (Or. xiv. 
Plataie. s. d 1 ) makes this boast in general terms; hut Deinarelms (cont. 
Detnosthcn. s. 40) is more distinct, and gi\es in a few words a version 
the same as that which we find in Diodorus ; so also does Aristeides, in 
two very brief allusions (Paiutthen. p. 172, and Or. \\\\iii. Sociuli*> 
p. 4Sfi— 49S). Possibly Aristeides as well as Diodorus may have copied 
from # Kphoras; hut however this may he, it is easy to understand the 
mistake out of which their version grew. 

5. Lastly, Plutarch mention*, nothing about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the regular division of troops under Demophon wdiich 
Diodorus asserts to have aided in the storming of the Kadmeia. See 
Plutarch (DeGen. Socrat. ad fin. Agesil. e. 2d; Pclopid. 12, Id). lie 
intimates only , as Xenophon does, that there were some Athenian 
volunteers who assisted the exiles. 

M. Uehdantz (Vita; Iphicratis, Cliahme, &e. p. dS- Id) discusses this 
discrepancy at considerable length, and cites the opinion of various 
German authors in respect to it, with none of whom I altogether concur. 

In my judgement, the proper solution is, to reject altogether (as 
belonging to a later time) the statement of Diodorus, respecting the 
public vote at Athens, and the army said to have been sent to Thebes 
under Demophon ; and to accept the more credible narrative of Xeno- 
phon; which ascribes to Athens a reasonable prudence, mid great fear 
of Sparta — qualities such as Athenian orators would not he disposed 
to boast of. According to that narrative, the question about sending 
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ancient Greek not only had no such repugnance, 
but sympathised with the compile revenge for the 
seizure of the Kadmeia and the death of Ismeuias ; 
while he admired, besides, the extraordinary per- 
sonal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon — the skilful 
forecast of the plot — and the sudden overthrow, by 
a force so con temp' 'bly small, of a government 
which the day before seemed unassailable 1 . It* de- 
serves note that we here see the richest men in 
Thebes undertaking a risk, single-handed and with 
their own persons, which must have appeared on a 
reasonable estimate little less than desperate. From 
the Homeric Odysseus and Achilles down to the 
end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek strips in the 
pahvstra 4 , and exposes his person in the ranks as a 
soldier like the poorest citizens ; being generally 
superior to them in strength and bodily efficiency. 

As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the 
Grecian mind from the manner in which it was 
accomplished, so bv its positive effects it altered 
forthwith the balance of power in Greece. J’he 
empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed and 
nearly universal over Greece, is from henceforward 
only maintained by more or less of effort, until at 
length it is completely overthrown' 1 . 

Athenians to aid in storming the Kadmeia could hardly have been 
submitted for public discussion, since that citadel was surrendered at 
once by the intimidated garrison. 

1 The daring coup dp main of Pelopidas and Mellon, against the 
government of Thebes, bears a remarkable analogy to that by which 
Evagoras got into Salamis and overthrew the previous despot (Isokrates, 
Or. ix. Evagor. s. .Tl). 

2 See, in illustration of Greek sentiment on this point, Xenophon, 
Hcllcn. iii.4, 1.9; and Xenophon, Em. Ages. i. 2S. 

• If indeed wecould believe Isokrates, speaking through the mouth 
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Indignation The exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, iu- 
at t'lic rno- flamed both the Uphors, and the miso-Theban Agc- 
Ti'Xs-a silaus, to the highest pitch. Though it was then 
army sent ^ ie of winter 1 , an expedition was decre ed 

forth at forthwith against Thebes, aud the allied contingents 

once, under v , 

King Kie- were summoned. Agesilaus declined to take the 
lie retires command of it, on the ground that he was above 
t!a witimut sixty years of age, and therefore no longer liable 
anythin*' *° compulsory foreign service. But this (says Xe- 
nophon') was not his real reason, lie was afraid 
that his enemies at Sparta would say— “ Here is 
Agesilaus again putting us to expense, in order 
that be may uphold despots in other cities ” — as he 
had just done, and had been reproached with doing, 
at Phlius ; a second proof that the reproaches 
against Sparta (which I have cited a few pages 
above from Lysias and Isok rates) of allying herself 
with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to 


of a Platirau, it would <fcin tliat flu* Thebans, immediately after tlicir 
revolution, sent an lmmhle cmbass\ to Sparta deprecating hostility, en- 
treatjpg to he admitted as allies. and promising service, even against 
their benefactors tin* Athenians, just as devoted as the deposed govern- 
ment had rendered; an embassy which the Spartans haughtily answered 
by desiring them to receive back their exiles, and to east out the assas- 
sins Pelopidas and his comrades. It is possible that the Thchaus may 
have sent to try the possibility of escaping Spartan enmity; but it is 
highly improbable that the\ made any such promises as those here men- 
tioned ; and it is certain that thc\ speedily began to prepare vigorously 
for tlut hostdity which they saw to be approaching. 

See Kokrates, Or. xi\. (Plafnic.) s. dl. 

This* oration is put into the mouth of a Platicim, and seems to he an 
assemblage of nearU all the topics which could possibly be enforced, 
truly or faKeh, against Thebes. 

1 Xen. Ilellen. v. 1, 11. pu\a ^fi/xmvos <Woy. 

2 Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, l.'h cv rifiair ort, cl (ir/ianpyotij, Xc£ccni/ ol 7roXmn, 
wf \\yr)trl\ans t ottow ftorjOncrnc rotv rvpdvvoiv, TTpaypara rfj 7rdXf 
napexm. Plutarch, Agexil. e. 21. 
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put down Grecian freedom, found an echo even in 
Sparta herself. Accordingly Kleombrotus the other 
king of Sparta took the command. He had re- 
cently succeeded his brother Agesipolis, and had 
never commanded before. 

Kleombrotus conducted his army# along the Isth- 
mus of Corinth through Megara to Platsea, cutting 
to pieces an outpost of Thebans, composed chiefly 
of the prisoners set free by the recent revolution, who 
had been placed for the defence of the intervening 
mountain pass. From Plataea he went forward to 
Thespiae, and from thence to Kynoskephalac in the 
Theban territory, where he lay encamped for sixteen 
days ; after which he retreated to Thespiae. It ap- 
pears that he did nothing, and that his inaction 
was the subject of much wonder in his army, who 
are said to have even doubted whether he was really 
and earnestly hostile to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, 
with customary exaggeration, may have led him to 
hope that they could provoke a rising in Thebes, if 
he would only come near. At any rate the bad 
weather must have been a serious impediment to 
action ; since in his march back to Peloponnesus 
through Kreusis and iEgosthena) the wind blew a 
hurricane, so that his soldiers could not proceed 
without leaving their shields and coming back 
afterwards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not 
quit Bceotia, however, without leaving Sphodrias as 
harmost at Thespise, with one-third of the entire 
army, and with a considerable sum of money to 
employ in hiring mercenaries and acting' vigorously 
against the Thebans'. 

1 Xen. I Mini. v. I, 15 - 18 . 

VOL. X. K 
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The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from 
Megara to Platsea, had passed by the skirts of 
Attica ; causing so much alarm to the Athenians, 
that they placed Chabrias with a body of pcltasts, 
to guard their frontier and the neighbouring road 
through Eleuthene into Bceotia. This' was the 
first time that a Lacedaemonian army had duelled 
Attica (now no longer guarded by the lines of 
Corinth, as in the war between 394 and 388 b.c.) 
since the retirement of King Pausanias in 404 b.c.; 
furnishing a proof of the exposure of the country, 
such as to revive in the Athenian mind all the ter- 
rible recollections of Dekeleia and the Peloponne- 
sian war. It was during the first prevalence of 
this alarm — and seemingly while Kleombrotus was 
still with his army at Thespiae or Kynoskephalae, 
close on the Athenian frontier — that three Lacedae- 
monian envoys, Etymoklds and two others, arrived 
at Athens to demand satisfaction for the part taken 
by the two Athenian generals and the Athenian 
volunteers, in concerting and aiding the enterprise 
of Pelopidas and his comrades. So overpowering 
was the anxiety in the public mind to avoid giving 
offence to Sparta, that these two generals were 
both of thdin accused before the Dikastery. The 
first of them was condemned and executed ; the 
second, profiting by this warning (since, pursuant 
to the psephism of Kannonus 1 , the two would be 
put on trial separately), escaped, and a sentence of 
banishment was passed against him 2 . These two 

1 See Vol. VIII. of this History, Ch. lxiv. p. 267 — about the psephism 
of Kannbmis. 

3 Xeri. liellen. v. 1, 19; Plutarch, Pclopid. c. 14. 

Xenophon mentions the Lacedemonian envoys at Athens, but does 
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generals had been unquestionably guilty of a grave 
abuse of their official functions. They had brought 
the state into public ‘hazard, not merely without # . 
consulting the senate or assembly, but even without 
taking the sense of their own board of Ten. Ne- 
vertheless the severity of the sentence pronounced 
indicates the alarm, as well as the displeasure, 
of the general body of Athenians ; while it served as 
a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all political 
connection with Thebes 1 . 

Even before the Lacedaemonian envoys had BCiS78 - 

not expressly say that they were sent to demand reparation for the con* 
duet of these two generals or of the volunteers. I cannot doubt however 
that the fact was so ; for in those times, there were no resident envoys — 
none hut envoys sent on speeinl missions. 

1 The trial and condemnation of these two generals has served as the 
goundwork for harsh reproach against the Athenian democracy. Waclis- 
muth (Ilelleii. Alterth. i. p. G5-1) denounces it as “a judicial horror, or 
abomination — cm Greul-gericht/* Rehdantz (Vi tie Iphieratis, Cha- 
brise, &c. p. 44, 45) says— "Quid? quia invasionem Lacedsemomorum 
viderantin Ihrotiam factam esse, non puduit eos, damnare iinperatores 

quorum facta suis decretis comprobaverant ? " “ Igitur hauc 

illius facinoris excusationem habebimus : Rebus quai a Thebanis age- 
bantur (i, e. by the propositions of the Thebans seeking peace from 
Sparta, and trying to get eurolled as her allies — alleged by Isokrates, 
which I have noticed above as being, in niv judgement, very inaccu- 
rately recorded) cognitis, Athcnienses, quo enixius subvenerant , eo majore 

poenitentid perculsi sunt Sed tantum abfuit ut sibimet irasccrcn- 

tur, ut, e more Atheniensium , pvnirentur qvi perfecerant id quod turn 
populus exoptaverat” 

The censures of Wachsmuth, Rehdantz, &c. assume as matter of fact, — 

1. That the Athenians had passed a formal vote in the public assembly 
to send assistance to Thebes, under twQ generals, who accordingly went 
out in command of the army and performed their instructions. 2. That 
the Athenians, becoming afterwards repentant or terrified, tried and 
condemned these two generals for having executed the commission en- 
trusted to them. 

I have already shown grounds (in a previous note) for believing that 
the first of these affirmations is incorrect ; the second, os dependent on 
it, will therefore be incorrect also. 

These authors here appear to me to single out a portion of each of 

K 2 
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quitted Athens, however, an incident, alike sudden 
and memorable, completely altered the Athenian 
temper. The Lacedaemonian harmost Spliodrias 

the two inconsistent narratives of Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend 
them together in a way which contradicts both. 

Thus, they take froip Diodorus the allegation, thut the Athenians 
sent to Thebes by public vote a large army which, fought along with 
the Thebans against the Kadmeia — an allegation which, not only is not 
to be found in Xenophon, but which his narrative plainly, though indi- 
rectly, excludes. 

Next, they take from Xenophon the allegation, that the Athenians 
tried and condemned the two generals who were accomplices in the 
conspiracy of Mellon against the Theban rulers — ra> dv<o arpanjya), ot 
(Tvvr)7Ti(TTC ct6t]u tt}v tuv McXAoh'os eVl ro vs? ire pi Aeovrtddrjv ciravdtrramv 
(y. 4, 111). Now the mention of these two generals follows naturally 
and consistently in Xenophon. lie had before told us that there were 
two out of the Athenian generals, who both assisted underhand in or- 
ganizing the plot, ami afterwards went with the volunteers to Thebes. 
But it cannot be fitted on to the narrative of Diodorus , who never says 
a word about this condemnation by the Athenians — nor ever mentions 
any two Athenian generals , at all- lie tdls us that the Athenian army 
which went to Thebes was commanded by Demophon ; he notices no 
colleague whatever. He says in general words, that the conspiracy was 
organiz.ed “ w r ith the assistance of the Athenians ” (frvvciriXafiopevoav 
' AOrjvaivv) ; not saying a word about any two generals as especially 
active. 

Waclismuth and Itehdantz take it for granted, most gratuitously, 
that these two condemned generals (mentioned by Xenophon and not 
by Diodorus) are identical with Demophon and another colleague, com- 
manders of an army which went out by public vote (mentioned by Dio- 
dorus and not by Xenophon). 

The narratives of Xenophon and Diodorus (as I have before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with each other. We have to make our 
option between them. I adhere to that of Xenophon, for reasons pre- 
viously given. But if any one prefers that of Diodorus, he ought then 
to reject altogether the story of the condemnation of the two Athenian 
generals ( who nowhere appear in Diodorus), and to suppose that Xeno- 
phon was misinformed upon that point, as upon the other facts of the 
case. 

That the two Athenian generals (assuming the Xenophontic narrative 
as true) should he tried and punished, when the consequences of tlicir 
unauthorised proceeding were threatening to come with severity upon 
Athens— appears to me neither improbable nor unreasonable. Those 
who are shocked by the severity of the sentence, will do well to read 
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(whom Kleombrotus had left at Thespise to prose- Attempt of 

i • mi 1 v 1 • . „ , . Sphodrias 

cute the war against lhebes), being informed that fromThcs- 
Peirseus on its land side was without gates or night, 
watch— since there was no suspicion of attack — b7 

conceived the idea of surprising it by a night-march 1Ie 
from tfhespiae, and thus of mastering at one stroke 
the commerce, the wealth, and the naval resources 
of Athens. Putting his troops under march one 
evening after an early supper, he calculated on 
reaching the Peiraeus the next morning before 
day-light. But his reckoning proved- erroneous. 
Morning overtook him when he had advanced no 
farther than the Thriasian plain near Eleusis ; from 
whence, as it was useless to proceed farther, he 
turned back and retreated to Thespise ; not, how- 
ever, without committing various acts of plunder 
against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peiraeus appears to have been Different 
not ill conceived. Had Sphodrias been a man com- tions put 
petent to organise and execute movements as rapid attempt" 
as those of Brasidas, there is no reason why it 
might not have succeeded : in which case the garter of 

° Sphodnas. 


the remarks which the Lacedaemonian envoys make (Xen. Ilclleu. 
v. 4, 23) on the conduct of Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentence to another— whoever believes the 
narrative of Diodorus in preference to that of Xenophon, ought to re- 
gard the execution of those two Lacedaemonian commanders who sur- 
rendered the Kadmeia as exceedingly cruel. According to Diodorus, 
these officers had done ever) thing which brave men eonld do; they 
had resisted a long time,, repelled many attacks, and were only pre- 
vented from farther holding out by a mutiny among their garrison. 

Here again, wc sec the superiority of the narrative of Xenophon over 
that of Diodorus. According to the former, these Lacedaemonian com- 
manders surrendered the Kadmeia without any resistance at all. Their 
condemnation, like that of the Athenian two generals, becomes a matter 
easy to understand and explain. 
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whole face of the war would have been changed, 
since the Lacedaemonians, if once masters of Pei- 
raeus, both could and would have maintained the 
place. But it was one of those injustices, which no 
one ever commends until it has been successfully 
consummated — ‘.‘consilium quod non potest laudari 
nisi peractum 1 .” As it failed, it has •been consi- 
dered, by critics as well as by contemporaries, not 
merely as a crime but as a fault, and its author 
Sphodrias as a brave man, but singularly weak and 
hot-headed*. Without admitting the full extent of 
this censure, we may see that his present aggression 
grew out of an untoward emulation of the glory 
which Phcebidas, in spite of the simulated or trans- 
ient displeasure of his countrymen, had acquired by 
seizing the Kadmeia. That Sphodrias received 
private instructions from Kleombrotus (as Diodorus 
states) is not sufficiently proved ; while the. sus- 
picion, intimated by Xenophon as being abroad, 
that he was wrought upon by secret emissaries and 
bribes from his enemies the Thebans, for the pur- 
pose of plunging Athens into war with Spqrta, is 


1 Tacit. Histor. i. 38. 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton, c. 32) the remark of Sextus Pompey 
to his captain Menas, when the latter asked his permission to cut the 
cables of the ship, while Octavius and Antony were dining on board, 
and to seize their persons—" I cannot permit any such thing; but you 
ought to have done it without asking my permission.” A reply fami- 
liar to the readers of Rhakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

* Kallisthenes, Frag. 2, ed. Didot, apud Ilarpokration. v. 2 (podpias ; 
Diodor. xv. 29 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 14 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. 
The miscalculation of Sphodrias as to the time necessary for his 
march to Peiraeus is not worse than other mistakes which Polybius (in 
a very instructive discourse, ix. 12, 20, seemingly extracted from his 
lost commentaries on Tactics) recounts as having been committed by 
rarious other able commanders. 
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altogether improbable 1 ; and seems merely an hy- 
pothesis suggested by the consequences of the act — 
which were such, that if his enemies had bribed 
him, he could not have served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the 
Thriasian plain was communicated shortly after day- 
break at Athens, where it excited no less terror than 
surprise. Everyman instantlyput himself underarms 
for defence ; but news soon arrived that the invader 
had retired. When thus reassured, the Athenians 
passed from fear to indignation. The Lacedaemonian 
envoys, who were lodging at the house of Kallias 
theproxenusof Sparta, were immediately put under 
arrest and interrogated. But all three affirmed that 
they were not less astonished, and not less exaspe- 

1 Wl&ov&i ruv tv rats OfiTiridli rip/iorrrqp 2(f>o8piav, xP 1 'lP aTa Wiw, 
a>s v7TG>7rr«vero — Xenoph. Ilellcn. v. 1, 20; Diodor. xv. 2!); Plutarch, 
Pelopid.c. 14 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24, 25. 

Diodorus affirms private orders from Klcomhrotus to Sphodrias. 

In rejecting the suspicion mentioned by Xenophon — that it was the 
Theban leaders who instigated and bribed Sphodrias —we may re- 
mark — 1. That the plan might very possibly have succeeded; and its 
success would have been ruinous to the Thebans. Had they been the 
instigators, they would not have failed to give notice of it at Athens at 
the same time ; which they certainly did not do. 2. That if the Lace* 
diemouians had punished Sphodrias, no w ar would have ensued. Now 
every man would have predicted, that assuming the scheme to fail, they 
certainly w'ould punish him. 3. The strong interest taken by Agcsilaus 
afterwards in the fate of Sphodrias, and the high encomium w hich he 
passed on the general character of the latter— are quite consistent with 
a belief on bis part that Sphodrias (like Phocbidus) may have done 
wrong towards a foreign city from over-ambition in the service of his 
country. But if Agesilaus (wdio detested the Thebans beyond measure) 
had believed that Sphodrias was acting under the influence of bribes 
from them, he would not merely have been disposed to let justice take 
its course, but would have approved and promoted the condemnation. 

On a previous occasion (Ilellcn. iii. 5, 3) Xenophon had imputed to 
the Thebans a similar refinement of stratagem ; seemingly. with just as 
little cause. 
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rated, by the march of Sphodrias, than the Athe- 
nians themselves ; adding, by way of confirmation, 
that had they been really privy to any design of 
seiziug the Peirseus, they would have taken care 
not to let themselves be found in the city, and 
in their ordinary lodging at the house of the 
proxenus, where of course their persons would 
be at once seized. They concluded by assuring 
the Athenians, that Sphodrias would not only be 
indignantly disavowed, but punished capitally, at 
Sparta. And their reply was deemed so satisfac- 
tory, that they were allowed to depart ; while an 
Athenian embassy was sent to Sparta to demand 
the punishment of the offending general ‘. 

The Ephors. immediately summoned Sphodrias 
home to Sparta, to take his trial on a capital 
charge. So much did he himself despair of his 
case, that he durst not make his appearance while 
the general impression was, both at Sparta and 
elsewhere, that he would certainly be condemned. 
Nevertheless, though thus absent and undefended, 
he was acquitted, purely through private favour 
and esteem for his general character. He was of 
the party of Kleombrotus, so that all the friends 
of that prince espoused his cause as a matter of 
course. But as he was of the party opposed to 
Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would 
declare against him, and bring about his condem- 
nation. Nothing saved Sphodrias except the pe- 
culiar intimacy between his son KleCnymus and 
Archidamus son of Agesilaus. The mournful im- 
portunity of Archidamus induced Agesilaus, when 

1 Xcn. Ilcllen. v. 4, 22 ; Plutarch. Agesil. e. 24. 
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this important cause was brought before the Senate 
of Sparta, to put aside his judicial conviction and 
give his vote iu the following manner — “To be 
sure, Sphodrias is guilty ; upon that there cannot 
be two opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot put to* 
death a man like him, who, as bQy, youth, and 
man, has stood unblem’ihed in all Spartan honour. 
Sparta cannot part with soldiers like Sphodrias 1 .” 
The friends of Agesilaus, following this opinion 
and coinciding with those of Kleombrotus, ensured 
a favourable verdict. And it is remarkable, that 
Etymokl^s himself, who as envoy at Athens had 
announced as a certainty that Sphodrias would be 
put to death — as senator and friend of Agesilaus 
voted for his acquittal 4 . 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us 
from a witness not merely philo-Laconian, but also 
personally intimate with Agesilaus) shows how 
powerfully the course of justice at Sparta was over- 
ruled by private sympathy and interests — especially 
those of the two kings. It especially illustrates 
what has been stated in a former chapter respecting 
the oppressions exercised by the Spartan harmosts 
and the dekadarchies, for which no redress was 

1 Xcn. Ilellen. v. 4, 32. 'Ekcivos yc (* Ayrjo-lXaos) irpos irdvras dams 
dut'XfKTta, Taira Xcyci* Mi) dbiKclv ptv S^ofyuav dbvvarov rival’ darns 
fiti/TOt, ncus re &v kcu mudiaKos kui ijfiivv, ndvra rii *aAa itolwv SiereXeae, 
Xa\e 7 rov rival rotovrov dvSpa dnoKTtvvwai’ rf]V yap SirdpTrjv toiuvtcov 
briaBat arparuoriav. 

Xenophon explains at some length (v. 4, 25-33) and in a very inter- 
esting manner, both the relations between Kleonymus and Arehidamus, 
and the appeal of Arehidamus to his father. The statement has all the 
air of being derived from personal knowledge, and nothing but the 
fear of prolixity hinders me from giving it in full. 

Compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 25 ; Diodor. xv. 2,9. 

a Xen. Heller*. v. 4, 22-32. 
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attainable at Sparta. Here was a case where not' 
only the guilt of Sphodrias stood confessed, but 
in which also his acquittal was sure to be followed 
by a war with Athens. If, under such circum- 
stances, the Athenian demand for redress was over- 
ruled by the favour of the two kings, what chance 
was there of any justice to the complaint of a de- 
pendent city or an injured individual against the 
harmost ? The contrast betwee^Spartan and Athe- 
nian proceeding is also instructive. Only a few 
days before, the Athenians had condemned, at the 
instance of Sparta, their two generals who had 
without authority lent aid to the Theban exiles. 
In so doing, the Athenian dikastery enforced the 
law against clear official misconduct — and that, too, 
in a case where their sympathies went along with 
the act, though their fear of a war with Sparta 
was stronger. But the most important circum- 
stance to note is, that at Athens there is neither 
private influence, nor kingly influence, capable of 
overruling the sincere judicial conscience of a nu- 
merous and independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must 
have been well known beforehand to all parties at 
Sparta. Even by the general voice of Greece, the 
sentence was denounced as iniquitous 1 . But the 
Athenians, who had so recently given strenuous 
effect to the remonstrances of Sparta against their 
own generals, were stung by it to the quick ; and 
only the more stung, in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary compliments to Sphodrias on which the 
acquittal was made to turn. They immediately 

1 Xcn. Hclleu. v. 4, 24. 
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contracted hearty alliance with Thebes, and made 
vigorous preparations for war against Sparta both 
by land and sea. After completing the fortifications 
of Peirseus, so as to place it beyond the reach of 
any future attempt, they applied themselves to the ' 
building' of new ships of war and to the exten- 
sion of their naval ascendency at the expense of 
Sparta 1 . 

From this moment, a new combination began in Eiertionjof 
Grecian politics. The Athenians thought the mo- form"* new 
ment favourable to attempt the construction of a “3"! 
new confederacy, analogous to the Confederacy of 
Delos, formed a century before ; the basis on which j^y o{ 
had been ultimately reared the formidable Athenian Thebe’* 
empire, lost at the close of the Peloponnesian war. mT***” 
Towards such construction there was so far a ten- member ' 
dency, that Athens had already a small body of ma- 
ritime allies ; while rhetors like Isokrates (in his 
Panegyrical Discourse, published two years before) 
had been familiarising the public mind with larger 
ideas. But the enterprise was now pressed with 
the determination and vehemence of men smarting 
under recent insult. The Athenians had good ground 
to build upon ; since, while the discontent against 
the ascendency of Sparta was widely spread, the 
late revolution in Thebes had done much to lessen 
that sentiment of fear upon which such ascendency 
chiefly rested. To Thebes, the junction with Athens 
was pre-eminently welcome, and her leaders gladly 
enrolled their city as a constituent member of the 
new confederacy*. They cheerfully acknowledged 

* Xen. Hdlen. v. 4 , 34 — 63 . . 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 34 ; Xen. De Vedigal. v. / ; Isokrates, Or. xiv. 

(Plataic.) 5 . 20, 23, 3/ ; Diodor. xv. 29. 
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the presidency of Athens — reserving however, tacitly 
or expressly, their own rights as presidents of the 
Boeotian federation, as soon as that could be recon- 
stituted ; which re-constitution was at this moment 
desirable even for Athens, seeing that the Boeotian 
towns were now dependent allies of Sparta under 
harmosts and oligarchies. 

Athens The Athenians next sent envoys round to the 
envnys < to' < * principal islands and maritime cities in the Aegean, 
in the*"** 8 i nv if* n § a ll °f them to an alliance on equal and 
j&eaii. honourable terms. The principles were in the main 

Liberal 1 . 

principles the same as those upon which the confederacy of 
the new Delos had been formed against the Persians, almost 
is°fornic™ cy a century before. . It was proposed that a congress 
nUns^for*' deputies should meet at Athens, one from each 
many re- c ity, small as well as great, each with one vote : 

nounce all , 

pretensions that Athens should be president, yet each individual 

properties’ 1 city autonomous ; that a common fund should be 

Attira, and raised, with a common naval force, through assess- 

dSn 10 ment i m P 0Se d by this congress upon each, and ap- 

from future plied a s the same authority might prescribe ; the 
Kleruchies. r , • j . 

general purpose being denned to be, maintenance of 
freedom and security from foreign aggression, to 
each confederate, by the common force of all. Care 
was taken to banish as much as possible those asso- 
ciations of tribute and subjection which rendered 
the recollection of the former Athenian empire un- 
popular 1 . And as there were many Athenian citi- 
zens, who, during those times of supremacy, had 
been planted out as kleruchs or outsettlers in various 

1 The contribution was now called avvra^is, not <j>6pos : see Isokrates, 
Dc Pact*, s. 37—16; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7 ; llarpokration, v. 2vmi£ty. 

Plutarch. Dc Fortuna Athcn. p. 351. l(rn\j/rj(j)o^ avrois rrjv *E AAdfia 

KaTC<TTT)<mV. 
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dependencies, but had been deprived of their pro- 
perties at the close of the war — it was thought ne- 
cessary to pass a formal decree 1 , renouncing and 
barring all revival of these suspended rights. It 

1 Isokrates, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 47. Kai rap pip Krrj purcop reap 
vptripav avr&v diriarrjrc, ft dvXopevoi rfjp avppaxtap a>y ptytcrrqv 
iroirjcrai, &c. 

Diodor. xv. 28, 29. 'E^njffilcrapi o 8e Kat ray ycpopipas K\jjpov\Las 
air oKaracrrfj oral rots npozepor Kvptots yeyopoo-i, ku\ pdpou ZBcpto 
prjbiva 'ABrjvalcop y€c opyetp (ktos ttjs 'ArrtKrjs. Aia 8i Tavrrjs rfjs 
(j)i\ap0pamlas dvaKTrjcrdpfpoi ri) v rrapu roly ^EXXrjatP evpoiap, iir^vpnrtpav 
iiroiyvravro rrjv Idtav fjyepoptau. 

Isokrates and Diodorus speak loosely of this vote, in language which 
might make us imagine that it was one of distinct restitution, giving 
hack property actually enjoyed, fiut the Athenians had never actually 
regained the outlying private property lost at the close of the war, 
though they had much desired it, and hail cherished hopes that a favour- 
able turn of circumstances might enable them to effect the recovery. 
As the recovery, if effected, would he at the cost of those w hom they 
were now soliciting as allies, the public and formal renunciation of such 
rights was a measure of much policy, and contributed greatly to appease 
uneasiness in the islands; though in point of fact nothing was given up 
except rights to property not really enjoyed. 

An Inscription has recently been discovered at Athens, recording the 
original Athenian decree, of which the main provisions are mentioned 
in my text. It bears date in the archonship of Nausinikus. It stands, 
with the restorations' of M. Bocekli (fortunately a portion of it has 
been found in tolerably good preservation), in the Appendix to the 
new edition ofliis work— “ Uber die Staats-liauslmltung dor Athener — 
Yerbesserungen und Nachtriige zu den drei lhuiden dcr Staats-haushal- 
tung der Athener ” p. xx. 

*A7 to 8e N ava-iPLKov dpxovros pi) *£tivai pi]T€ 18 la pyre 8rjpoo-la *A Bi\~ 
valcov prjBevt iyKTrjcraaBai iv rats ra>u avppdxoap x&pnis pfjrt oik lap pfjre 
X&ptop, prjre nptuplvcp, pyre viroBepipco, pyre nWco rpoirco prjBeid. ’Eae 
81 ns dnnjrat fj ktutui fj rlBrjrat rpoirco otcoovp, i£etpat no ftovXopivco toju 
<rvppd)((ov (fyrjvat irpds rovs crvvi8po vs reap o-vppdx&v. Ol 81 crvpe8poi 
otto- -pcvoi airoboprcov [to pep rjjmo-u tw (fyfjvavT i, to 8e t*[XXo Koipjdp 
Zcrrco rap crvppdxfou . ’Eav 8e rts [o;] iirt noXepco iirt rovs irovqcrapivovs 
rf\v (rvppaxlaPy fj Kara yrjp fj Kara BdXacrcrap, fiurjBetp ’A Orjpalovs Kat rovs 
crvppd\ovs rovrois kq\ Kard yrjp koI Kara BdXaacrap iravrl aBivet Kara rd 
8vvarop. 'Edv 81 ns tiny rj iirtyj/rjcjilcrTf, fj dpx<ov fj iduorrjs, irapd to8* to 
yj^y(J)t(rpa, o»s Xvclv n 8ei rcav iv raide tw yjrrjtplcrpart dprjpipcov, virapxtTco 
pip avreo dr ip co etvat, Kai rd xpfipara ovrov Srjpdata Zcrrco Kat rfjs Beov 
rd (irtScKarop' Kat npiviaBco ip *A Brjvalots Kat rots <rvppd\ois cos 8ia\vcou 
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Envoys sent 

round by 

Athens — 

Chahrias, 

Timotheus, 

Kalli- 

stratus. 


was farther decreed that henceforward no Athenian 
should on any pretence hold property, either in 
house or land, in the territory of any one of the 
confederates ; neither by purchase, nor as security 
for money lent, nor by any other mode of ac- 
quisition. Any Athenian infringing this law was 
rendered liable to be informed against before the 
synod ; who, on proof of the fact, were to deprive 
him of the property— half of it going to the in- 
former, half to the general purposes of the con- 
federacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy 
now proposed by Athens — who, as a candidate for 
power, was straightforward and just, like the He- 
rodotean Deiokes ' — aud formally ratified, as well 
by the Athenians as by the general voice of the 
confederate deputies assembled within their walls. 


TffV o-vpiJiaxiav. Zq/uoumw Se avruv Oavdrtp fj <f>vyrj orrov 'AOrjvnioi i tal 
at (TVfifiaxoi KfiCiTOvai. 'F.dv St Oavdrio Ttfxi]6rj i pf) ra^jjrw iv ttj 
prjdt tv Ti) rco v rru/x^ia^eoi/. 

Then follows a direction, that the Secretary of the Senate of Five 
Hundred shall inscribe the decree on a column of stone, and place it by 
the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutlierius ; with orders to the Trea- 
surers of the Goddess to disburse sixty drachmas for the cost of so 
doing. 

It appears that there is annexed to this Inscription a list of such cities 
as had already joined the confederacy, together with certain other names 
added afterwards, of cities which joined subsequently. The Inscription 
itself directs such list to be recorded — tls fit ttjv 0-777X771/ raxmjv avaypa- 
(j)ttv rS>v re ovtruv ird\t<w orvppaxidcov ra ovd/xaru, Kat tjns hv aKh / 
cvp/iaxos yiyvrjTM. 

Unfortunately M. llocchh has ntiifc annexed this list, which moreover 
he states to have been preserved only in a very partial and fragmentary 
condition. He notices only, as contained in it, the towns of Poieessa 
and Koresus in the island of Keos— and Antissa and Ercsus in Lesbos; 
all four as autonomous communities. 

1 Herodot. i. 96 . ‘0 8 «, ota Sr) pvtaptvos apxrjv, Wvs rt Kat dUcuos 
?*• 
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The formal decree and compact of alliance was in- 
scribed on a stone column and placed by the side 
of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius or the Liberator ; 
a symbol, of enfranchisement from Sparta accom- 
plished, as well as of freedom to be maintained" 
against Persia and other enemies *. Periodical meet- 
ings of the confederate deputies were provided to 
be held (how often, we do not know) at Athens, 
and the synod was recognised as competent judge 
of all persons, even Athenian citizens, charged with 
treason against the confederacy. To give fuller 
security to the confederates generally, it was pro- 
vided in the original compact, that if any Athenian 
citizen should either speak, or put any question to 
the vote, in the Athenian assembly, contrary to the 
tenor of that document — he should be tried before 
the synod for treason ; and that, if found guilfy, he 
might be condemned by them to th© severest punish- 
ment. 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as com- 
missioners in the first organisation of the confede-. 
racy, and in the dealings with those numerous cities 
whose junction was to be won by amicable induce- 
ment — Chabrias, Timotheus son of Konon, and 
Kallistratus 1 2 . The first of the three is already 
known to the reader. He and Iphikrates were the 
most distinguished warriors whom Athens num- 


1 This is the sentiment connected with Zcvs 'EXevOepios — Pausaniaa^ 
the victor of Platsea, offers to Zeus Eleutherius a solemn sacrifice and 
thanksgiving immediately after the battle, in the agora of the town 
(Thucyd. ii. 71 ). So the Syracusans immediately after the expulsion 
of the Gelonian dynasty (Diodor. xi. 7-) — and Mteandrius at Samos 
(Herodot. iii. 142). 

* Diodor. xv. 29. 
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bered among her citizens. But not having been 
engaged in any war, since the peace of Antalkidas 
in 387 b.c., she had had no need of their services ; 
hence both of them had been absent from the city 
during much of the last nine years, and Iphikrates 
seems still to have been absent. At the time when 
that peace was concluded, Iphikrates was serving 
in the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Eva- 
goras in Cyprus ; each having been sent thither 
by Athens at the head of a body of mercenary 
"peltasts. Instead of dismissing their troops, and 
returning to Athens as peaceful citizens, it was not 
less agreeable to the military tastes of these gene-, 
rals, than conducive to their importance and their 
profit, to keep together their bands, and to take 
foreign service. Accordingly Chabrias had con- 
tinued in service first in Cyprus, next with the na- 
tive Egyptian king Akoris. The Persians, against 
whom he served, found his hostility so inconve- 
nient, that Pharnabazus demanded of the Athenians 
to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s displea- 
sure ; and requested at the same time that Iphikrates 
might.be sent to aid the Persian satraps in organ- 
izing a great expedition against Egypt. The Athe- 
nians, to whom the goodwill of Persia was now of 
peculiar importance, complied on both points ; re- 
called Chabrias, who thus became disposable for the 
Athenian service 1 , and dispatched Iphikrates to 
take command along with the Persians. 

Iphikrates, since' the peace of Antalkidas, had 
employed his peltasts in the service of the kings of 
Thrace : first of Seuthes, near the shores of the 


1 Diodor. xv. 29. 
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Propontis, whom he aided in the recovery of cer- swvfasof 
tain lost dominions— next oft kotys,' whose favour fnTh^ 
he acquired, and Whose daughter he presently mar- 
ried’. Not only did he enjoy great sdope for war- 
like operations and plunder, among*the “butter- the daugh- 
eating Thracians 8 ” — but he also acquired, as dowry, Tiwenn 
a large stock of such produce as ’1'hracian princes Kotys, and 
had at their disposal, together with a boon even 
more important — a seaport village not far from the “f * ™ ra ‘ 
mouth of the Hebrus, called Drys, where he esta- 1’ ir, < bry«. 
Wished a fortified post, and got together a Grecian 
colony dependent on himself 3 . Miltiades, Alki- 
biadcs, and other eminent Athenians had done the 

1 Cornel. Nepos, Iphicrates, c. 2; Chobrias, c. 2, 3. 

2 See an interesting Fragment (preserved by Athcmrus, iv. p. 131) 
of the comedy called Protesilgus — by the Athenian poet Anaxandrides 
(Meineke, Comic. Grace. Frag. iii. |). 182). It contains a curious de- 
scription of the wedding of Iphikrates with the daughter of Kotys in 
Thrace ; enlivened by an abundant banquet and copious draughts of 
wine given to crowds of Thracians in the market-place — 

ftfnrvttv tivbpns ftovTvpofpdycis 
avxprfpoKopas pvpimr'KrjdeLS, &(\, 

brazen vessels as large as wine vats, full of broth— Kotys himself girt 
round, and serving the broth in a golden basin, then going about to 
taste all the bowls of wine and water ready mixed, until he was himself 
the first man intoxicated. Iphikrates brought from Athens several of 
the best players on the harp and flute. 

The distinction between the buffer eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by 
the Thracians, and the olive-oil habitually consumed in Greece, deserves 
notice. The word avxpijpoicupas seems to indicate the absence of those 
scented unguents which, at the banquet of Greeks, would have been 
applied to the hair of the guests, giving to it a shining gloss artd 
moisture. It appears that the Lacedaemonian women, however, some- 
times anointed themselves with butter, and not with oil : see Plutarch, 
adv. Koloten, p. 110.9 B. 

The number of warlike stratagems in Thrace, ascribed to Iphikrates 
by Polyrcnus and other Tactic writers, indicates that his exploits there 
were renowned as well as long-continued. 

3 Theopomp. Fragrn. 175, cd. Didot; Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. 

p. (M54. 
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same thing before him ; though Xenophon had re- 
fused a similar proposition when made to him by 
the earlier Seuthes 1 . Iphikrates thus became a 
^reat man in Thrace, yet by no means abandoning 
his connection with Athens, but making his posi- 
tion in each subservient to his importance in the 
other. While he was in a situation to favour the 
projects of Athenian citizens for mercantile and 
territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese and other 
parts of Thrace — he could also lend the aid of 
Athenian naval and military art, not merely to 
princes in Thrace, but to others even beyond those 
limits — since we learn that Amyntas king of Ma- 
cedonia became so attached or indebted to him as 
to adopt him for his son*. When sent by the 
Athenians to Persia, at the reejuest of Pharnabazus 
(about 378 u.c. apparently), Iphikrates had fair 
ground for anticipating that a career yet more 
lucrative was opening before him 3 . 

1 Xcnoph. A nub. vii. 2, 3S ; vii. 5, N ; vii. 6, 4*1. Xen. Ilellcn. i. 5 , 17; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. e. 36. 

See also a striking passage (in Luias, Orat. xxviii. cent. Ergokl. s. 5) 
about the advice given to Thrnsylmlus by a discontented fellow-citizen, 
to sdize Hyzantium, many the daughter of Seuthes, and defy Athens. 

s iEschines, Fals. Leg. e. 13. p. 249. 

At what time this adoption took place, we cannot distinctly make 
out : Amyntas died in 370 b.c., while from 37^-37 1 b.c., Iphikrates 
seems to have been parti) on service with the Persian satraps, partly 
in command of the Athenian fleet in the Ionian Sea (see Kchdmitz, 
Vita: Iphieratis, &e. eh. 4). Therefore the adoption took place at some 
time between 387-378 B.r.; perhaps after the restoration of Amyntas 
to his maritime dominions by the Laccdieuioninn expedition against 
Olynthus -382-380 b.o. Amyntas was so weak and insecure, from 
the Thessalians and other hind-neighbours (sec Pemosth. eont. Aristo- 
krat. p. 657. s. 112), that it was much to his advantage to cultivate the 
favour of a warlike Athenian, established on the Thracian coast, like 
Iphikrates. 

:1 From these absences of men like Iphikrates and Clribrias, a con- 
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lphikfates being thus abroad, the Athenians b.c. 378 . 
joined with Chabrias, in the mission and measures 

elusion has been drawn severely condemning the Athenian people. The}' 
wire so envious and ill-tempered (it has been said), that none of their 
generals could live w ith comfort at Athens ; all lived abroad as much as 
they could. Cornelius Nepos (Chabrias, c. 3) makfts the remark, bor- 
rowed originally, from Thcopoinpus (Fr. 117, ed. Didot), and tran- 
scribed by many modern commentators as if it were exact and literal 
truth — “ Hoc Chabrias nuntio (i. e. on being recalled from Egypt, in con- 
sequence of the remonstrance of Pharnubazus) Athenas rediit ncque ibi 
diutius cst inoratus quam fuit necesse. Non euim libenter crat ante 
oculos civium suoruin, quod ct vivebat laute, et indulgebat sibi libera- 
lius, quam ut invidiam vulgi posset effugere. Est cnim hoc commune 
vitium in magnis liberisque civitatibus, ut invidia gloria; comes sit, et 
libenter de his detrahant, quos eminere vidcant altius; ncque animo 
a: quo pauperes ulienam opulcntiuui intuentur foitunam. Itaque Cha- 
brias, quoad ei lice bat, plurimum aberat. Ncque vern solus ille aberat 
Athcuis libenter, sec 1 oinnes fere priucipcs fccerunt idem, quod tantnui 
se ab invidia putabant abluturos, quantum a conspcctn suorura reces- 
sissent. Itaque Conon plurimum C\pri \ ixit, lphicrato in Tliracia, 
Tiniothcus Lesbi, Cliurcs in Sigco/' 

That the pco)>le of Athens, among other human frailties, bad their 
fair share of envy and jealousy, is not to lie denied ; but that these attri- 
butes belonged to them in a marked or peculiar manner, cannot (in my 
judgement) be shown by any evidence extant — and most assuredly is 
not shown In the evidence here alluded to. 

“ Chabrias was fond of a life ofenjoi meat ami luxurious indulgence." 

If instead of being an Athenian, he bad been a Spartan, lie would un- 
doubtedly have been compelled to expatriate in order to gratify this 
taste ; for it was the express drift and purpose of the Spartan discipline, 
not to equalise property, but to equalise the habits, enjoyments, and 
personal toils, of the rich and poor. This is a point which tiic admirers 
of Lykurgus — Xenophon and Plutarch— attest not less clearly than 
Thucydides, PlatdfcAnstotlc, and others. If then it were considered a 
proof of envy and ill-temper, to debar rich men from spending their 
money in procuring enjoyments, we might fairly consider the reproach 
as made out against Lykurgus and Sparta. Not so against Athens. 

There was no city in Greece where the means of luxurious and com- 
fortable living were more abundantly exhibited for sale, nor where a 
rich man was move perfectly at liberty to purchase them. Of this the 
proofs are everywhere to be found. Even the son of this very Cha- 
brias — Ktesippus — who inherited the appetite for enjoyment, without 
the greater qualities, of his father — found the means of gratifying his 
appetite so unfortunately easy at Athens, that he wdsted his whole sub- 
stance in such expenses (Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7 ; Atliemrus, iv. p. 16*51. 

L 2 
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Timotheus for organizing their new confederacy, two other 
stratus- colleagues, of whom we now hear for the first time 

success hf And Chares was even better liked at Athens in consequence of his love 
winningrhe of enjoyment and licence — if we are to believe another Fragment (238) 
islanders saxne Theopompus. 

federacy* The allegation of Theopompus and Nepos, therefore, is neither true 
with as matter of fact, nqr sufficient, if it had been true, to sustain the hy- 

Athens. pothesis of a malignant Athenian public, with which they connect it. 

Iphikrates andChabrias did not stay away from Athens because they loved 
enjoyments or feared the envy of their countrymen ; but because both of 
them were large gainers by doing so, in importance, in profit, and in 
tastes. Both of them were men iro\€fiiKo\ <a\ ^tXoxrdXc/zoi eVydrcor (to 
use an expression of Xenophon respecting the Lacedaemonian Klearchus 
— Anab. ii. 6, 1) ; both of them loved war and had great abilities for 
war — qualities quite compatible with a strong appetite for enjoyment ; 
while neither of them had either taste ot talent foTthe civil routine and 
debate of Athens when at peace. Besides, each of them was commander 
of a body of pcltasts, through whose means he cquld obtain lucrative 
service as well as foreign distinction ; so that we can assign a suffi- 
cient reason why both of them preferred to be absent from Athens 
during most part of the nine years that the peace of Antalkidas con- 
tinued. Afterwards, Iphikrates was abroad three or four years, in ser- 
vice with the Persian satraps, by order of the Athenians ; Chabrias also 
went a long time afterwards, again on foreign service, to Kg\ pt, at the 
same time when the Spartan king Agesilaus was there (yet without 
staying long away, since we find him going out on command from 
Athens to the Chersonese in 352-358 n.c. — Dcmosth. cont. Aristokr. 


p. 677 . s. 204 ) ; hut neither lie, nor Agesilaus, went there to escape the 
mischief of envious countrymen. Demosthenes does not talk of Iphi- 
krates as being uncomfortable in Athens, or anxious to get out of it : 
see Orat. cont. Meidiam, p. 535. s. 83. 

Again, as to the case of Konon and Ids residence in Cyprus : it is 
truly surprising to sec this fact cited as an illustration of Athenian jea- 
lousy or ill-temper. Konon went to Cyprus immediately after the 
disaster of /Egospotami, and remained there, or remained away from 
Athens, for eleven years (405-323 n.c.) until the, year after his victory 
at Knidus. It will be recollected that he was one of the six Athenian 
generals who commanded the fleet at iEgospotami. That disaster, while 
it brought irretrievable ruin upon Athens, was at the same time such as 
to brand with well-merited infamy the generals commanding. Konon 
was so far less guilty than his colleagues, as he#vas in a condition to 
escape with eight ships when the rest were captured. But he could 
not expect, and plainly did not expect, to be able to show his face again « 
in Athens, unless he could redeem the disgrace by some signal fresh 
service. He nobly paid this debt to his country, by the victory of 
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— Timotheus son of Konon, and Kullistratus the 
most celebrated orator of his time 1 . The abilities 
of Kallistratus were not military at all ; while Ti- 
motheus and Chabrias were men of distinguished 
military merit. But in acquiring new allies and 
attracting deputies to her proposed congress, Athens 
stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory 
dealing, and substantial fairness in all her propo- 
sitions, not less than of generalship. We are told 
that Timotheus, doubtless popular as son of the libe- 
rator Konon, from the recollections of the battle of 
Knidus — was especially successful in procuring new 
adhesions ; and probably Kallistratus 2 , going round 
with him to the different islands, contributed by his 
eloquence not a little to the same result. On their 
invitation, many cities entered as confederates 3 . At 
this time (as in the earlier confederacy of Delos) all 

Knidus in 3 l J4 n.c.; and then came back tlie year afterwards, to a 
grateful and honourable welcome at Athens. About a year or more 
after this, he went out again as envoy to Persia in the service of his 
country. lie was there seized and imprisoned by the satrap Tihbazus, 
but contrived to make his escape, and died at Cyprus, as it would ap- 
pear, about 31)0 b.c. Nothing therefore can be more unfounded than 
the allegation of Theopompus, “that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, 
because he was afraid of undeserved ill-temper from the public at 
Athens.” For what time Timotheus may have lived at Lesbos, we have 
no means of saying.* But from the year .‘170 b.c. down to his death, 
we hear of him so frequently elsewhere, in the service of his country, 
that his residence cannot have been long. 

1 Jischines, Fals. Leg. c. 40. p. 2H3. 

* The employment of the new word trvirrd£fis, instead of the unpo- 
pular tenn <j)6povs f is expressly ascribed to Kallistratus — Ilarpokration 
in Voce. 

a Isokratcs gives the number 24 cities (Or. xv.Permut.s. 120). So also 
Dcinarchus cont. Demosthcn. s. 15; eont. Philokl. s. 1/. The statement 
of Aeschines, that Timotheus brought 75 cities into the confederacy, 
appears large, and must probably include all that that general either 
Required or captured ^Escli. Fals. Leg. c. 21. p. 2f»3). Though 1 think 
the number twenty-four probable enough, yet it is diflicult to identify 
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who joined must have been unconstrained members. 
And we may understand the motives of their junc- 
tion, when we read the picture drawn by Isokrates 
(in 380 b.c.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the 
Asiatic mainland, threatening to absorb the neigh- 
bouring islands. Not only was there now a new 
basis of imposing force, presented by Athens and 
Thebes in union — but there was also a wide-spread 
hatred of imperial Sparta, ' aggravated since her 
perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, 
promised by the peace of Antalkidas ; and the con- 
junction of these sentiments caused the Athenian 
mission of invitation to be extremely successful. 
All the cities in Euboea (except llistia?a, at the 
north of the island) — as well as Chios, Mityl£n£, 
Byzantium, and Rhodes — the three former of whom 
had continued favourably inclined to Athens ever 
since the peace of Antalkidas 1 — all entered into the 
confederacy. An Athenian fleet under Chabrias, 
sailing among the Cyclades and the other islands of 
the iEgean, aided in the expulsion of the Lacedae- 
monian harrnosts 2 , together with their devoted local 

what towns they were. For Isokrates, so far as lie particularises, in- 
cludes Samos, Scstos, and Kritliote, which Here not acquired until many 
years afterwards — in ‘MG-'M'k) ii.c. 

Neither of these orators distinguish between those cities which Timo- 
theus brought or persuaded to come into the confederacy, when it was 
first formed (among which we may reckon Kubota, or most part of it — 
Plutarch, Do Cilor. Atlicn. p. tff>l A A — from those others which he after- 
wards took by siege, like Samos. 

1 Isokrates, Or. xiv. Plataic. s. .’30. 

2 Isokrates, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 20. Of per yap v<j)* vptov Kara Kpdroa 
nkuvres c vBvs pi v Appoarrov Kai 8ov\etas airrjKkdyrprav, vvv hi tov 
rrviffdpiov teal rrjv i\fv6tpias ptre^ovaiv, &e. 

The adverb of time here used indicate;* about .'17 2 B.c., about a 
rear before the battle of Leuktra. 
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oligarchies, wherever they still subsisted ; and all 
the cities thus liberated became equal members of 
the ncwly-constituted congress at Athens. After 
a certain interval, there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, 
which sent deputies to it 1 ; an aggregate sufficient 
to intirrlftlate Sparta, and even to flatter Athens 
with the hope of restoration to something like her 
former lustre. 


The first votes both *of Athens herself, and of Svnorl of 
the newly-assembled congress, threatened war upon JI'S 
the largest scale. A resolution was passed to equip 


20,000 hoplites, 500 horsemen, and*200 triremes 2 . 
Probably the insular and Ionic deputies promised 
each a certain contribution of money, but nothing 


At lions — 
\<»tes for 
\t..r on a 
large scale. 


beyond. ^ We do not, however, know how much — 
nor how far the engagements, large or small, were 


realized — nor whether Athens was authorised to 


enforce execution against defaulters — or was in cir- 
cumstances to act upon such authority, if granted 
to her by the congress. It was in this way (as the 
reader will recollect from my fifth volume) that 
Athens had first rendered herself unpopular in the 
confederacy of Delos -by enforcing the resolutions 
of the confederate synod against evasive or sece- 
ding members. It was in this way that what was at 
first a voluntary association had ultimately slid into 


1 Diodor. xv. 30. 

2 Diodor. xv. 29, 

Polybius (ii.02) states that the Athenians sent out (not merely, voted 
to send out) 10,000 hoplites, and manned 100 triremes. 

Both these authors treat the resolution as if it were taken by the 
Athenians alone ; hut we must regard it in conjunction with the neuh- 
nsscmbled synod of allies. 
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an empire by constraint. Under the new circum- 
stances of 378 li.c., wc may presume that the con- 
federates, though ardent and full of promises on 
first assembling at Athens, were even at the outset 
not exact, and became afterwards still less exact, 
in performance ; yet that Athens was forced to be 
reserved in claiming, or in exercising, tht right of 
enforcement. To obtain a vote of contribution by 
the majority of deputies present, was only the first 
step in the process ; to obtain punctual payment, 
when the Athenian fleet was sent round for the 
purpose of collecting — yet without incurring dan- 
gerous unpopularity — was the second step, but by 
far the most doubtful and difficult. ' 
b.c.378. It must, however, be borne in mind that at this 
rf the ran- moment > w ^ ien the confederacy was first formed, 
fcderacy both Athens and the other cities came together 
willing and from a spontaneous impulse of hearty mutuality 
—« fleet is and co-operation. A lew years afterwards, we 
eqmpped. g j ia jj g n( j c i ian g e( ] . Athens selfish, and the 
confederates reluctant 1 . Inflamed as well by their 
position of renovated headship, as by fresh animo- 
sity against Sparta, the Athenians made important 
efforts of their own, both financial and military. 
Equipping a fleet, which for the time Was superior 
in the Aegean, they ravaged the hostile territory 

1 Xcn. Do Vcotignl. v. 6. oCkovv Kal roV, e Vti roS abuttlv dm<rx<S/u& i, 
naktv vit 6 rav VTjiriwTwv ck6vt<ov TTpocrrarai rov vuvtikov fWd- 
pedci ; 

In the early years of this confederacy votive offerings of wreaths or 
crowns, in token of gratitude to Athens, were decreed by the Kubceans, 
as well as by the general body of allies. These crowns were still to be 
seen thirty years afterwards at Athens, with commemorative inscriptions 
(Demosthen. cont. Androtion. c. 21. p. filfi; rout. Timokrat. c. 11. 
p. 7/ifi). 
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of Histuea in Euboea, and annexed to their con- 
federacy .the islands of Pcparethus and Skiathus. 
They imposed upon themselves also a direct pro- 
perty-tax ; to what amount, however, we do not 
know. 

It was on the occasion of this 'tax that they 
introduced a great change in the financial arrange- 
ments and constitution of the city ; a change con- 
ferring note upon the archonship of Nausinikus 
(h.c. 378-377). The great body of substantial Athe- 
nian citizens as well as metics were now classified 
•anew for purposes of taxation. It will be remem- 
bered that even from the time of Solon 1 the citi- 
zens of Athens had been distributed into four 
classes — Pentakosiomedimni, Hippcis, Zeugitas, 
ThOtes — distinguished from each other by the 
amount of their respective properties. Of these 
Solonian classes, the fourth, or poorest, paid no 
direct taxes; while the three former were taxed 
according to assessments^representing a certain pro- 
portion of their actual property. The taxable pro- 
perty of the richest (or Pentakosiomedimni, inclu- 
ding all at or above the minimum income of 500 
medimni of corn per annum) was entered in the tax- 
book at a sum equal to twelve times their income ; 
that of the Ilippeis (comprising all who possessed 
between 300 and 500 medimni of annual income) at 
ten times their income ; that of the Zeugitse (or pos- 
sessors of an annual income between 200 and 300 
medimni) at five times their income. A medimnus 

1 For the description of the Solonian census, sec Vol. III. Ch. xi. 
p. 15/ of this History. 
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of corn was counted as equivalent to a drachma ; 
which permitted the application of this same class- 
system to moveable property as well as to land. 
So that, when an actual property-tax (or eisphora ) 
was imposed, it operated as an equal. or propor- 
tional tax, so 'far as regarded all the members of 
the same class j but as a graduated or progressive 
tax, upon all the members of the richer class as 
compared with those of the poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named 
appear to have lasted, though probably not without 
modifications, down to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war ; and to have been in great part pre- 
served, after the renovation of the democracy in 
b.c. 403, during the archonship of Eukleides 1 . 
Though eligibility to the great offices of state had 
before that time ceased to be dependent on pecu- 
niary qualification, it was still necessary to possess 
some means of distinguishing the wealthier citizens, 
not merely in case of direct taxation being imposed, 
but also because the liability to serve in liturgies or 
burdensome offices was consequent on a man’s en- 
rolment as possessor of more than a given minimum 
of property. It seems, therefore, that the Solonian 
census, in its main principles of classification and 
graduation, was retained. Each man’s property 
being valued, he was ranged in one of three or more 
classes according to its amount. For each of the 
classes, a fixed proportion of taxable capital to each 


1 This is M. Boeckh’s opinion, seemingly correct, ns far as can be 
made out on a subject very imperfectly known (Public Economy of 
Athens, B. iv. ch. 5). 
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man’s property was assumed, and each was entered 
in the schedule, not for his whole property, but for 
the sum of taxable capital corresponding to his pro- 
perty, according to the proportion assumed. In 
the first or richest class, the taxable capital bore a 
greater ratio lo the actual property ’than in the less 
rich ; in the second, a greater ratio than in the 
third. The sutn of all these items of taxable capi- 
tal, in all the different classes, set opposite to each 
man’s name in the schedule, constituted the aggre- 
gate census of Attica ; upon which all direct pro- 
perty-tax was imposed, in equal proportion upon 
every man. 

Respecting the previous modifications in the re- 
gister of taxable property, or the particulars of its 
distribution into classes, which had been introduced 
in 403 b.c. at the archonship of Eukleides, we have 
no information. Nor can we make out how large 
or how numerous were the assessments of direct 
property-tax, imposed at Athens between that ar- 
chonship and the archonship of Nausinikus in 
378 b.c. But at this latter epoch the register was 
again considerably modified, at the moment when 
Athens was bracing herself up for increased exer- 
tions. A new valuation was made of the property 
of every man possessing property to the amount of 
25 minae (or 2500 drachma?) and upwards. Pro- 
ceeding upon this valuation, every one was entered 
in the schedule for a sum of taxable capital equal 
to a given fraction of what he possessed. But this 
fraction was different in each of the different classes. 
How many classes there were, we do not certainly 
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know ; nor can we tell, except in reference to the 
lowest class taxed, what sum was taken as the mini- 
mum for any one of them. There could hardly 
have been less, however, than three classes, and 
there may probably have been four. But respecting 
the first or riclrest class, we know that each man 
was entered in the schedule for a taxable capital 
equal to one-fifth of his estimated property ; and 
that possessors of 15 talents were included in it. 
The father of Demosthenes died in this year, and 
the boy Demosthenes was returned by his guardians 
to the first class, as possessor of fifteen talents ; 
upon which his name was entered on the schedule 
with a taxable capital of three talents set against 
him ; being one-fifth of his actual property. The 
taxable capital of the second class was entered at a 
fraction less than one-fifth of their actual property 
(probably enough, one- sixth, the same as all the 
registered metics) ; that of the third, at a fraction 
still smaller ; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) 
even smaller than the third. This last class de- 
scended down to the minimum of twenty-five 
minae, or 2500 drachmae ; below which no account 
was taken 1 . 

1 Dcmostlien. cont. Apliob. i. p. 815, 816 ; cont. Aphob. ii. p. 836 ; 
cont. Apliob. de Perjur. p. 862. Compare Boeckh, Publ. Econ. Atht 
iv. ?• 

In the exposition which M. Boeckh gives of the new property-sche- 
dule introduced under the archonship of Nausiuikus, he inclines to the 
hypothesis of four distinct Classes, thus distributed (p. 671 of the new 
edition of his Staats-haushaltung der Athener) : — 

1. The first class included all persons who possessed property to the 
value of 1 2 talents and upwards. They were entered on the schedule, 
each for one-fifth, or 20 per cent, of his property. 

2. The second class comprised all who possessed property to the 
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Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus 
graduated, the schedule also included those of the 
metics or resident aliens ; who were each en- 
rolled (without any difference of greater or smaller 
property, above 25 mime) at a taxable capital equal 
to one-sixth of his actual property. 1 ; being a pro- 
portion less than the richest class of citizens, and 
probably equal to the second class in order of 
wealth. All these items summed up, amounted to 
5750 or 6000 talents 2 , forming the aggregate sche- 
dule of taxable property ; that is, something near 
about 6000 talents. A property-tax was no part 
of the regular ways and means of the state. It was 
imposed only on special occasions ; and when- 
ever it was imposed, it was assessed upon this 
schedule — every man, rich or poor, being rated 
equally according to his taxable capital as there 
entered. A property-tax of 1 percent, would thus 
produce 60 talents ; 2 per cent., 120 talents, &c. It is 
highly probable that the exertions of Athens during 
the archonship of Nausinikus, when this new sche- 
dule was first prepared, may have caused a pro- 

amount of G talents, but below 12 talents. Eaeli was enrolled in the 
schedule, for the amount of 16 per cent, upon his property. 

3. The third class included all whose possessions amounted to the 
value of 2 talents, but did not reach G talents. Each was entered in the 
schedule at the figure of 12 per cent, upon his property. 

4. The fourth class comprised all, from the minimum of 2. r ) min®, 
but below the maximum of 2 talents. Each w as entered in the sche- 
dule for the amount of 8 per cent, upon his property. 

This detail rests upon no positive proof ; but it serves to illustrate 
the principle of distribution, and of graduation, then adopted. 

1 Demosthcn. cont. Androtion. p. G12. c. 17. to (ktuv pepos civ fo- 

pf iv pera rCov peroUcdv. 

2 Polybius states the former sum (ii. G2), Demosthenes the latter (De 
Syramoriis, p. 183. c. G). Boeckh however has shown, that Polybius 
did not correctly conceive what the sum which he stated renll) meant. 
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perty-tax to be then imposed, but we do not know 
to what amount 1 . 

Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, 
a new distribution of the citizens now took place 
into certain bodies called Symmories. As far as 
we can make out, on a very obscure subject, it 
seems that these Symmories were twenty in number, 

1 1 am obliged again upon this point to dissent from M. Boechh, who 
sets it down as positive matter of fact that a property -tax of 5 per cent., 
amounting to 300 talents, w sis imposed ant} levied in the arehonship of 
Nausinikus (Publ. Kcon. Ath. iv. 7, <v \ p. 517-521, Eng. Transl.). The 
evidence upon which this is asserted, is, a passage of Demosthenes 
cont. Androtiou. (p. (>0f>.c. 11). 'Yfxiv napd rds tlaifwpas rds «7r<> 
N (iwivIkov, Trap ‘laws tuXuptu TpiaKinrui tj piKpa> 7r\fia>, eXXrt p/ut 
Ttrrapa teal S(ku can rdXavra’ wr tnrd ovros (Androtiou) dalnpa^ev. 
Now these words imply — not that a property-tax of about 300 talents 
had been levied or called for duriny the arehonship of Nnnsinikus, but 
—that a total sum of 300 talents, or thereabouts, had been levied (ur 
called for) by all the \arious property taxes imposed from the archou- 
ship of Kawtiiiikus doim to the dale of the speech. The oration was 
spoken about 355 n.r.; the arehonship of Nausinikus was in 3/8 B.e. 
What the speaker aflirms therefore, is, that a sum of 300 talents had 
been levied or called for by all the various property-taxes imposed be- 
tween these two dates; and that the aggregate sum of arrears due upon 
all of them, at the time when Audvotion entered upon his office, was 
1 1 talents. 

Taylor, indeed, in his note, thinking that the sum of 300 talents is 
very small, as the aggregate of all property- taxes imposed for 23 years, 
suggests that it might be proper to- read «Vt N iwo-ipikov instead of and 
Navom/cou ; and I presume that M. llocckli adopts that reading! But 
it would be unsafe to found an historical assertion upon such a change 
of text, even if the existing text were more indefensible than it actually 
is. And surely the plural number ras ciVc popas proves that the orator 
has in view, not the single property-tax imposed in the arehonship of 
Nausinikus, but two or more property-taxes, imposed at different times. 
Besides, Androtiou devoted himself to the collection of outstanding 
arrears generally, in whatever year they might have accrued, lie would 
have no motive to single out those which had accrued in the year 
378 B.c.; moreover those arrears would probably have become con- 
founded with others, long before 355 n.c. Demosthenes selects the 
year of Nausinikus as bis initial period, because it was then that the 
new schedule, and a new reckoning, began. 
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two to each tribe ; that each contained sixty citi- 
zens, thus making 1200 in all; that these 1200 
were the wealthiest citizens on the schedule — con- 
taining, perhaps, the two first out of the four 
classes enrolled. Among these 1200, however, 
the 300 wealthiest stood out as a separate body ; 
thirty from each tribe. These 300 were the weal- 
thiest men in the city, and were called “ the 
leaders or chiefs of the Symmories.” The 300, and 
the 1200, corresponded, speaking roughly, to the 
old Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimni and 
Hippeis ; of which latter class there had also been 
1200, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 1 . 
The liturgies, or burdensome and costly offices, were 
discharged principally by the Three Hundred, but 
partly also by the Twelve Hundred. It would seem 
that the former was a body essentially fluctuating, 
and that after a man had been in it for some time, 
discharging the burdens belonging to it, the Stra- 
tegi or Generals suffered him to be mingled with 
the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one of the latter 
body to take his place in the Three Hundred. As 
betweeh man and man, too, the Attic law always 
admitted the process called Antidosis or Exchange 
of Property. Any citizen who believed himself 
to have been overcharged with costly liturgies, and 
that another citizen, as rich or richer than himself, 
had not borne his fair share — might, if saddled with 
a new liturgy, require the other to undertake it in 
his place; and in case of refusal, might tender to 

1 Respecting tlie Symmories, compare Boeckh, Staats-liaushaltung 
tier Athener, iv. 10; Schumann, Antiq. Jur. Publ. Cine cor. s. 7^; 
Parrcult, l)e Symmoviis, p. IS scy. 
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him au exchange of properties, under an engage- 
ment that he would undertake the new charge, if 
the property of the other were made over to him. 
Citizens not It is to be observed that besides the 1200 weal- 
enough to thiest citizens who composed the Symmories, there 
I’ntllcSym. were a more considerable number of less wealthy 
•tin entered Cl ti zens not included in them, yet still liable to 
™ the ache- the property-tax ; persons who possessed property, 
liable to from the minimum of 25 minse, up to some rnaxi- 
tox. pe pu"r- mum that we do not know, at which point the 
Symmories Symmories began — and who corresponded, speak - 
sion'ofthc i Q g loosely, to the third class or Zeugitse of the 
the trie' *° Solonian census. The two Symmories of each tribe 
rarehy. (comprising its 1 20 richest members) superintended 
the property- register of each tribe, and collected the 
contributions due from its less wealthy registered 
members. Occasionally,’* when the state required 
immediate payment, the thirty richest men in each 
tribe (making up altogether the 300) advanced the 
whole sum of tax chargeable upon the tribe, having 
their legal remedy of enforcement against the other 
members for the recovery of the sum chargeable 
upon each. The richest citizens were th&s both 
armed with rights and charged with duties, such as 
had not belonged to them before the archonship of 
Nausinikus. By their intervention (it was sup- 
posed) the schedule would be kept nearer to the 
truth as respects the assessment on each individual, 
while the sums actually imposed would be more 
immediately forthcoming, than if the state directly 
interfered by officers of its own. Soon after* the 
system of Symmories was extended to the trierar- 
chy ; a change which had not at first been contem- 
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plated. Each Symmory had its chiefs, its curators, 
its assessors, acting under the general presidency of 
the Strategi. Twenty-five years afterwards, we also 
find Demosthenes (then about thirty years of age) 
recommending a still more comprehensive applica- 
tion of the same principle, so that men, money, 
ships, and all the means and forces of the state, 
might thus be parcelled into distinct fractions, and 
consigned to distinct Symmories, each with known 
duties of limited extent for the component persons 
to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal 
process, biff also to loss of esteem, in the event of 
non-performance. It will rather appear, however, 
that, in practice, the system of Symmories came to 
be greatly abused, and to produce pernicious effects 
never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new Enthusiasm 
financial and political classification introduced in in defence 
378 B.c., as one evidence of the ardour with which government 
Athens embarked in her projected war Against Sp!} r ®!f uust 
Sparta. The feeling among her allies the Thebans Military 
was no less determined. The government of Leon- the Sacred 
tiades and the Spartan garrison bad left behind it ' 
so strong an antipathy, that the large majority 
of citizens, embarking heartily in the revolution 
against them, lent themselves to all the orders of 
Pclopidas and his colleagues ; who on their part had 
no other thought but to repel the common enemy. 

The Theban government now became probably do- 
mocratical in form ; and still more democratical in 
spirit*, from the unanimous ardour pervading the 
whole mass. Its military force was put under- the 
VOL. x. 


M 
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best training ; the most fertile portion of the plain 
north of Thebes, from which the chief subsistence 
of the city came, was surrounded by a ditch and a 
palisade 1 , to repel the expected Spartan invasion ; 
and the memorable Sacred Band was now for the 
first time organized. This was a brigade of 300 
hoplite s, called the Lochus or regiment of the city, 
as being consecrated to the defence of the Kadmeia 
or acropolis 2 . It was put under constant arms 
and training at the public expense, like the Thou- 
sand at Argos, of whom mention was made in my 
seventh volume'*. It consisted of youthful citi- 
zens from the best families, distinguished for their 
strength and courage amidst the severe trials of 
the palaestra in Thebes, and was marshalled in 
such manner ttiat each pair of neighbouring soldiers 
were at the same time intimate friends ; so that the 
whole hand were thus kept together by ties which no 
dangers could sever. At first its destination, under 
Gorgidbs its commander (as wc see by the select 
Three Hundred who fought in -124 b.c. at the battle 
of Dclium '), was to serve as front rank men for the 
general body of hoplites to follow. But from a cir- 
cumstance to be mentioned presently, it came to be 

1 Xen. ilillen. v. 4, US. 3 Plutarch, Pclopid. e. 18, 1!>. 

J Ilbt. of Greece, Yol. VII. c*. lv. p. 1 (>. 

4 Diodor. xii. 7d- 

Tltc. st* pairs of neighbours wlio fought side by side at Dclium, were 
railed Jleuiochi and I\irabat:e — Charioteers and Side-coin panions ; a 
name honored from the analogy of chariot-lighting, as described in the 
Iliad mid probably in many of the Io*i epic poems; the charioteer being 
himself an excellent warrior, though occupied for the moment with other 
duties— Diomcdcs and Stlienelus, Pamlarus and Jhicas, Patroklus and 
Autuinedou, Jkc. 
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employed by Pelopidas and Epaminondas as a re- 
giment by itself, and in a charge was then found 
irresistible*. 

We nnust remark that the Thebans had always 
been good soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. 
The existing enthusiasm therefore, nvith the more 
sustained training, ou'y raised good soldiers into 
much better. But Thebes was now blest with an- 
other good fortune, such as had never yet befallen 
her. She found among her citizens a leader of the 
rarest excellence. It is now for the first time that 
Epaminondas the son of Polymnis begins to stand 
out in the public life of Greece. His family, poor 
rather than rich, was among the most ancient in 
Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Spurti, 
whose heroic progenitors were said to have sprung 
from the dragon’s teeth sown by Kadmus*. He 
seems to have been now of middle age ; Pelopidas 
was younger, and of a very rich family ; yet the re- 
lations between the two were those of equal and 
intimate friendship, tested in a day of battle wherein 
the two were ranged side by side as hoplites, and 
where Epaminondas had saved the life of his 
wounded friend, at the cost of several wounds, and 
the greatest possible danger, to himself 1 * 3 . 

1 Plutnrch, Pelopidas, c. IS, 19. 

‘O < TWTit^Ofis l> 7 Tu 'E 7 rafuvm>bov Upas \o\os (Hieronymus npud Athe- 
nirum, xiii. p. (i02 A.). There was a Carthaginian military division 
which bore the same title, composed of chosen and wealthy citizens, 
2500 in number (Diodor. xvi. SO). 

3 Pnusun. viii. 1 1, 5. 

Pikicarclius, only one generation afterwards, complained that he 
could not find out the name of the mother of Epaminondas (Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 10). 

3 Plutarch, Pclop. e. 4 ; Pausan. ix. 1.3, 1. According to Plutarch, 

M 2 


Epaminon- 

das. 
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His pre- Epaminondas had discharged, with punctuality, 
meter and those military and gymnastic duties which were 
nrasteai’and incumbent on every Theban citizen. But we are 
that in the gymnasia he studied to ftequire 
Sroyem*’ maximum of activity rather than of strength ; 
tionwitu the nimble movements of a runner and wrestler— 
phlrTso. not the heavy muscularity, purchased in part by 
weUasfv. excessive nutriment, of the Boeotian pugilist 1 . He 
tuagorcan. a i so i eaniec i music, vocal and instrumental, and 
dancing ; by which in those days was meant, not 
simply the power of striking the lyre or blowing 
the Hute, but all that belonged to the graceful, ex- 
pressive, and emphatic, management either of the 
Voice or of the body ; rhythmical pronunciation, 

Epaminondas hud attained tin; ago of forty years, before lie became 
piiblulv known (l)e Occult. Vi\endo, p. 11211 C.J. 

Plutarch iiilkms that the battle (in which Pclopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved by Kpumiiiondas) took place at Mantinea, when 
they were fighting on the side of the LamhTiuoiiiaiis, under King Ago 
sipolis, against the Arcadians; the Thebans being at that time friends 
of Sparta, and having sent a contingent to her aid. 

I do not understand what battle Plutarch ea.i here mean. The The- 
bans were never so united with Sparta, as to send any contingent to her 
aid, after the capture of Athens (in 101 n.cA critics think that 

the war referred to by Plutarch is, the expedition conducted by Agesi- 
polis against M.uitniea, whereby the city was broken up into villages — 
in ,'f85 n. c.: see Mr. Clinton's fasti Ilellenici ad .‘1S5 n.e. But, in the 
first place, there cannot ha\e been any Theban contingent then assist- 
ing Agcoipolis ; for Thedas was on terms unfriendly with Sparta — and 
certain!} was not her ally. In the next place, there does not seem to 
have been any battle, according to Xenophon’s account. 

I therefore am disposed to question Plutarch’s account, as to this 
alleged battle of Mantinea ; though I think it probable that Epaminon- 
das may have saved the life of Pelopidas at some earlier conflict, before 
the peace of Antalkidas. 

1 Cornel. Xepos, Epamiu. e. 2; Plutarch, Apophth. Rcg.p. 192 D.; 
Aristophan. Acharn. S/2. 

Compare the citations in Athemcus, \. p. 417. The perfection of 
form required in the runner was also different from that required ill 
the wrestler (Xenopli. Memor. iii. 8, 4 ; iii, 10, 6). 
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exercised by repetition of the poets — and disciplined 
movements, for taking part in a choric festival with 
becoming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen 
performers. Of such gymnastic and musical train- 
■ ing, the combination of which constituted an ac- 
complished Grecian citizen, the former predomi- 
nated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. Moreover 
at Thebes, the musical training was based more 
upon the flute (for the construction of which, ex- 
cellent reeds grew near the Lake K opal's) ; at 
Athens more upon the lyre, which admitted of 
vocal accompaniment by the player. The Athenian 
Altdbiades 1 was heard to remark, when he threw 
away his flute in disgust, that flute-playing was a 
fit occupation for the Thebans, since they did not 
know how (o speak; and in regard to the country- 
men of Pindar 2 generally, the remark was hardly 
less true than contemptuous. On this capital point, 
Epamirtondas formed a splendid exception. Not 
only had he learnt the lyre ' 1 as well as the flute 
from the best masters, hut also, dissenting from his 
brother Kapheisias and his friend Pelopidas, he 
manifested from his earliest years an ardent intel- 
lectual impulse which would have been remarkable 
even in an Athenian. He sought with eagerness the 
conversation of the philosophers within his reach, 
among whom were the Theban Simmias and the 
Tarentine Spintharus, both of them once compa- 

1 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2. 

3 Pindar, Olymp. vi. 90. 

ap\alov opcifiog — l?otcor«op vv , &e. 

3 Aristoxenus mentions the flute, Cicero and Cornelius Nt$os the 
lyre (Aristoxcn. Fr. fiO, cd. Didot, ap. Atheme. iv. p. 184 ; Cicero, Tusc. 
Disp. i. 2, 4 ; Cornel. Ncpos, Epamin. c. 2). 
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nions of Sokrates ; so that the stirring influence of 
the Sokratic method would thus find its way, par- 
tially and at second-hand, to the bosom of Epami- 
nondas. As the relations between Thebes and 
Athens, ever since the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, had become more and more friendly, growing 
at length into alliance and joint war against the 
Spartans — we may reasonably presume that he 
profited by teachers at the latter city as well as at 
the former. 13ut the person to whom he particu- 
larly devoted himself, and whom he not only heard 
as a pupil, but tended almost as a son, during the 
close of an aged life — was, a Tarentinc exile named 
Lysis ; a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, 
who, from causes which wc cannot make out, had 
sought shelter at Thebes and dwelt there until his 
death 1 2 . With him, as well as with other philoso- 
phers, Epaminondas discussed all the subjects of 
study and inquiry then afloat. By perscveumce in 
this course for some years, he not only acquired 
considerable positive instruction, but also became 
practised in new and enlarged intellectual combina- 
tions ; and was, likePeriklcs*, emancipated from that 
timorous interpretation of nature which rendered 
so many Grecian commanders the slaves of signs 

1 Aristoxenus, Erag. 1 1, eil. I)i<lot; Plutarch, He Gen. Socr. p. 58, 'i j 
Cicero, T)c Offic. i. -11, 155 ; Pauaau. ix. 18, 1 ; .Elian, V. II. iii. 1?. 

The statement (said to have been given by Aristoxcuus, anil copied 
by Plutarch ns well as by Jamblichus) that Lysis, who taught Epami- 
nomlas, hail becu one of the persons actually pro; cut in the synod of 
Pythagoreans at Kroton when Kjlon burnt down tbe house, and that 
be with another had beta the only persons who escaped— eannot be 
reconciled with chronology, 

2 Compare Diodor. xv. 52 with Plutarch, Perikles, c. 6, aud Plutarch, 
Demosthenes, c. 20, 
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and omens. His patience as a listener, and his in- 
difference to showy talk on his own account, were 
so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father of Ari- 
stoxenus), after numerous conversations with him, 
affirmed that he had never met with any one who 
understood more or talked less 1 . 

Nor did such reser 3 proceed from any want of 
ready powers of expression. On the contrary, the 
eloquence of Epaminondas, when he entered upon 
his public career, was shown to be not merely pre- 
eminent among Thebans, but effective even against' 
tl^ best Athenian opponents 2 3 . Hut his disposition 
was essentially modest and unambitious, combined 
with a strong intellectual curiosity and a great 
capacity ; a rare combination amidst a race usually 

1 Plutarch, Dc Oen. Koorat. p. 5/b 1). /lertiXty^c marie tW diacf)upov 

KCl\ 7TC[HTT1)S (p.585D.) Tt]V UjU(TT1]V TfiO^ijV Cl> (juXotT 0(f) ill — (]>. f)Ul! F.) 

57 rlvdaptis 6 Tupavrii/os ovk oXiyov avroi ( Ep.mmiOiidns) trvitiutrpfyae 
tpravOa \puvop, tie i fb) ttov Xtyn, fit] fit ui jrnv tS>p tea O' tavrov ih'Oparrojv 
tvrcTtV)(tvai t fiTjTS nXeinuu yiyvinneavri [u)t€ eXarrom (jiOeyyofii'vtp. 
Compare Cornel. Ncpos, Epamin. c. — and Plutarch, Do Audicnd. c. o. 
p. Ml*. 

We may fairly presume that this judgement of Spintharus was com- 
municated by him to his son Aristoxenux, from whom Plutarch copied 
it ; and wc know tlmt Aristoxenus in his writings mentioned other pav- 
tienhirs respecting Epaminondas lAthcmeus, i\. j). IS I). We see thus 
that Plutarch had access to good sources of information respecting the 
latter. And as lit* had composed a life of Epaminondas (Plutarch, 
Agesil. c. 28), though unfortunately it lias not reached us, we may he 
confident that he had taken home pains to collect materials for the 
purpose, which materials would nnturalK be employed in his dramatic 
dialogue, “ Dc Gcnio Socrutis.” This strengthens oiu* confidence in 
the interesting statement* which that dialogue furnishes respecting the 
character of Epaminondas ; as well as in the incidental allusions inter- 
spersed among Plutarch’s other writings. 

3 Cornel. Ncpos, Epaminoud. c.5 ; Plutarch, Priccept. iteip. Gcreiul. 
p. 819 C. Cicero notiees him as the only man with any pretensions to 
oratorical talents, whom Thebes, Corinth, or Argos had ever produced 
(Brutus, e. Ill, 50). 
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erring on the side of forwardness and self-esteem. 
Little moved by personal ambition, and never cul- 
tivating popularity by unworthy means, Epami- 
nondas was still more indifferent on the score of 
money. He remained in contented poverty to the 
end of his life, 'not leaving enough to pay his fune- 
ral expenses, yet repudiating not merely the cor- 
rupting propositions of foreigners, but also the 
solicitous tenders of personal friends 1 ; though we 
are told that, when once serving the costly office of 
• choregus, be permitted his friend Pelopidas to bear 
a portion of the expense 2 . As he thus stood exempt 
from two of the besetting infirmities which most 
frequently misguided eminent Greek statesmen, so 
there was a third characteristic not less estimable 
in his moral character ; the gentleness of his poli- 
tical antipathies — his repugnance to harsh treat- 
ment of conquered enemies — and his refusal to 
mingle in intestine bloodshed. If ever there were 
men whose conduct seemed to justify unmeasured 
retaliation, it was Leontiadcs and his fellow-traitors. 
They had opened the doors of the Kadmeia to the 
Spartan Phcebidas, and had put to death the The- 
ban leader ismenias. Yet Epaminondas disapproved 
of the scheme of Pelopidas and the other exiles to 
assassinate them, and declined to take part in it; 
partly on prudential grounds, but partly also on 
conscientious scruples'*. None of his virtues was 
found so difficult to imitate by his subsequent ad- 

1 Plutarch (Du On. Socr. p. 1583, 5K-I ; I’elopid. c. 3; Fab. Max. 
c. 27 ; Ci mi par. Aleibiail. and Coriol. o. -1); Cornel. Ncpos, Epamin. 
c. 4. 

2 Plutarch, Aristcnks, c. 1 ; Justin, vi. 8. 

3 Plutarch, Dc Geu. Socr. p. 570 F. *E7t apeivavdas 8i, firj rrti$<ov 
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mirers, as this mastery over the resentful and vin- 
dictive passions 1 . 

Before Epamiuondas could have full credit for 
these virtues, however, it was necessary that he 
should give proof of the extraordinary capacities 
for action with which they were oornbined, and 
that he should achieve something to earn that ex- 
clamation of praise which we shall find his enemy 
Agesilaus afterwards pronouncing, on seeing him 
at the head of the invading Theban army near 
Sparta — “ Oh 1 thou man of great deeds 2 !” In the 
year b.c. 379, when the Kadmeia was emancipated, 
he was as yet undistinguished in public life, and 
known only to Pelopidas with his other friends ; 
among whom, too, his unambitious and inquisitive 
disposition was a subject of complaint as keeping 

wi ol€T(U fieXriov f ivat ravra pi) npdurirciv' thorns uvtitcivu rrpbs a prj 
irtijiVKt, ftaKifidfei, napaK(i\ovp€voi. 

'Efffi oe <n> netOa to vs ttoWovs, dWa ravnp* uipprjKapev tijv 6&uv, 

cav avrbv KfXcua tynvnv KuOopbv dura Kit) dvalnov ((pevTavm row Kiupoiis, 
ptra tou fitKiuov rip irvp(f)€pi)vrt TTpoiToiirdpevov. 

Compare the same dialogue, p. 594 B. : anti Cornelius Repos, Pelo- 
piilas, c. *1. 

Isokrates makes a remark upon Evagoras of Salami*, which may he 
well applied to Epamiuondas ; that the objectionable means, without 
which the former could not have got possession of t lie sceptre, w ere 
performed by others and not hv him while nil the meritorious and ad- 
mirable functions of command were reserved for Evagoras (Isokrates, 
Or. ix. (Kvag.) s. 28). 

1 Sec the striking statements of Plutarch and Pausanias about Philo- 
p demon — wimp '"EirapeivavUov ftovkaperos then pdXia-Ta fj;Xwn)r, to 
dpai/TTjpiov Kcii iTweruv avrov teal vnb xpijpdr toe diraOls l(r\vpw epipeno, 
rip de TTpdup Kni fiaOti Kiii <j)i\av0p(O77ip it a pa rds ttoKitikus buufiopdi' 
ipptveiv ov bwupm is*, tV dpyijv ku\ (fnhweiKtav, pi iWov €$6 kh tTTpanco- 
tiktj s rj irdXiTiKijs uptrijs o helm etrat. To the like purpose Pausanias, 
viii. 49, 2 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, e. 25 ; Cornel. Repos, Epamin. e. 3 — 
“pattens admiraudum in modum.” 

3 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 32. rot) peyrXoirpdypovos dvOpomov ! 
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him unduly in the backgrounds But the un- 
paralleled phenomena of that year supplied a spur 
which over-ruled all backwardness, and smothered 
all rival inclinations. The Thebans, having just 
recovered their city by an incredible turn of for- 
tune, found themselves exposed single-handed to 
the full attack of Sparta and her extensive .confe- 
deracy. Not even Athens had yet declared in their 
favour, nor had they a single other ally. Under 
such circumstances, Thebes could only be saved 
by the energy of all her citizens — the unambitious 
and philosophical as well as the rest. As the 
necessities of the case required such simultaneous 
devotion, so the electric shock of the recent revolu- 
tion was sufficient to awaken enthusiasm in minds 
much less patriotic than that of Epaminondas. He 
was among the first to join the victorious exiles in 
arms, after the contest had been transferred from 
the houses of Archias and Lcontiadcs to the open 
market-place ; and he would probably have been 
among the first to mount the walls of the Kad- 
meia, had the Spartan- harmost awaited an assault. 
Pelopidas being named Brno t arch, his friend Epa- 
minondas was naturally placed among the earliest 
and most forward organizers of the necessary mili- 
tary resistance against the common enemy ; in 
which employment his capacities speedily became 
manifest. Though at this moment almost an un- 
known man, he had acquired, in b.c. 371, seven 

1 Plutnrch, l)t; Gen. Socr. p. 57(i E. ’Eira/ieivavdas 8e, Bomotw 

unuwcw to > 7re7rai8ew0tu 7rpos- up€T>j v d^ioiv buKpepuv, dpfiXvs eerrt teal 
uTrpuOvfioS' 
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years afterwards, so much reputation both as 
speaker and as general, that he was chosen as the 
expositor of Theban policy at Sparta, and trusted 
with the conduct of the battle of Leuktra, upon 
which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence we may 
fairly conclude, that the well-planned and success- 
ful system of defence, together with the steady 
advance of Thebes against Sparta, during the in- 
termediate years, was felt to have been in the 
main his work 1 2 . • 

The turn of politics dt Athens which followed 
the acquittal of Sphodrias was an unspeakable 
benefit to the Thebans, in seconding as well as 
encouraging their defence ; and the Spartans, not 
unmoved at the new enemies raised up by their 
treatment of Sphodrias, thought it necessary to 
make some efforts on their side. They organized 
on a more systematic scale the military force of 
their confederacy, and even took some conciliatory 
steps with the view of effacing the odium of their 
past misrule’. The full force of their confederacy 
— including, as a striking mark of present Spartan 


1 Bauch, iu his instructive biography of Epaminomlas (Kpaniimmdas, 
uml Thebuns Kampf urn die Hegemonic: Breslau, I, p. 2(5), seems 
to conceive that Epaminondas was never employed in any public olli- 
cial post by bis countrymen, until the peiiod immediately preceding the 
battle of Leuktra. 1 cannot concur in this opinion, it appears to me 
that he must have been previously employed in such posts ns enabled 
him to show his military worth, l'or all the proceedings of 3/1 ».c. 
prove that in that year he actually possessed a great and established 
reputation, which must have been acquired by previous acts in a con- 
spicuous position; and ns be had no great family position to start from, 
his reputation was probably acquired only by slow degrees. 

The silence of Xenophon proves nothing in contradiction of this sup- 
position; for he docs not mention Epamihondas even at Lcuktia. 

2 Diodor. xv. 31. 


b.c. 378. 
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power, even the distant Olynthians 1 — was placed 
in motion against Thebes in the course of the sum- 
mer under Agesilaus ; who contrived, by putting 
in sudden requisition a body of mercenaries acting 
in the service of the Arcadian town Kleitor against 
its neighbour 4hc Arcadian Orchomenus, to make 
himself master of the passes of Kith reran, before 
the Thebans and Athenians could have notice 
of his passing the Lacedaemonian border 2 . Then 
crossing Kithreron into Boeotia, lie established his 
head-quarters at Thespire, a post already under 
Spartan occupation. From thence he commenced 
his attacks upon the Theban territory, which he 
found defended partly by a considerable length of 
ditch and palisade — partly by the main force of 
Thebes, assisted by a division of mixed Athenians 
and mercenaries, sent from Athens under Chabrias. 
Keeping on their own side of the palisade, the The- 
bans suddenly sent out their cavalry, and attacked 
Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning some loss. Such 
sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a rapid 
march at break of day, he forced his way through 
an opening in the breastwork into the inner coun- 
try, which he laid waste nearly to the city walls' 1 . 
The Thebans and Athenians, though not offering 
him battle on equal terms, nevertheless kept the 
held against him, taking care to hold positions 
advantageous for defence. Agesilaus on his side did 
not feel confident enough to attack them against 
such odds. Yet on one occasion he had made up 
his mind to do so ; and was marching up to the 

1 Xen. Ik*lk*n. v. 4, 51; Diodov. xv. 31. 

* Xen. Hellcn. v. 4, 36-38. 3 Xen. Ilcllcn. v. 4, 41. 
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charge, when he was daunted by the firm attitude 
and excellent array of the troops of Chahrias. They 
had received orders to await his approach, on a 
high and advantageous ground, without moving 
until signal should be given ; with their shields 
resting on the knee, and their spehrs protended. 

So imposing was their appearance that Agesilaus 
called off his troops without daring to complete the 
charge 1 . After a month or more of devastations 
on the lands of Thebes, and a string of desultory 
skirmishes in which he seems to have lost rather • 
than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespiae ; the 
fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving 
Phoebidas with a considerable force in occupation, 
and then leading'back his army to Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas — the former captor of the Kaduieia — Agesilaus 

1 retires, 

thus stationed at Thespiae, carried on vigorous war- leaving 

. ,111 i i . . “ I’liujliidas 

tare against Ihebes; partly with his own Spartan in com. 
division, partly with the Thespian hoplites, who Tiw? V m— 
promised him unshrinking support. Ilis incursions ^rfirTof 
soon brought on reprisals from the Thebans ; who Plutl,i ' las 
invaded Thespirc, but wore repulsed by Phoebidas Thebes— he 

. - - i . . , T ", .is defeated 

with the Joss of all their plunder. In the pursuit, and slain, 
however, hurrying incautiously forward, he was [iw Theban 
slain by a sudden turn of the Theban cavalry* ; p' e, '? th in 

J J 7 liueotia, 

upon which all his troops tied, chased by the 
Thebans to the very gates of Thespiae. Though tmoiigar- 
the Spartans, in consequence of this misfortune, B™ti"u 16 

cilies. 

1 Diodor. \v. 32 ; Poly ten. ii. 1, 2; Cornel. Nepos, Chahrias, e. 1. 

— “ obnixo genu s(»uto ” — Dcmosthen. cont. Leptinein, p. 4/9. 

The Athenian public having afterwards voted a statue to the honour 
of Chahrias, lie made choice of this attitude for the design (Diodor, 
xv. 33). 

2 Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, 42-45 ; Diodor, xv, 33. 
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despatched by sea another general and division to 
replace Phocbidas, the cause of the Thebans was 
greatly strengthened by their recent victory. They 
pushed their success not only against Thespia', but 
against the other Boeotian cities, still held by local 
oligarchies in dependence on Sparta. At the same 
time these oligarchies were threatened by the grow- 
ing strength of their own popular or philo-Thcban 
citizens, who crowded in considerable numbers as 
exiles to Thebes 1 . 


8.^377. A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken 

pcMionof by Agesilaus in the ensuing summer with the main 

jntoBreotia arm y °* the confederacy, was neither more decisive 

nodecUive nor more P l '°fihible than the preceding. Though he 

advantage, contrived, by a well-planned stratagem, to surprise 

bans ac. the Theban palisade and lay waste the plain, he 

greater and gained no serious victory ; and even showed, more 

strength, clearly than before, his reluctance to engage except 

Agesilaus upon perfectly equal terms 2 * * * . It became evident 

is disabled that the Thebans were not only strengthening their 
byahurtin ‘ . . & ... 

the leg. position in Bocotia, but also acquiring practice m 

warfare and confidence against the Spartans ; inso- 
much that Autalkidas and some other companions 
remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying on 
the war so as only to give improving lessons to his 


1 Xen. Ilcllcn. V. 4, 4fi. Ek Sc tovtov niiKiv av rii tow Orjfttutov 

«wfw7riy>«ro, kui iiTTpartvovro tit BeirTrm?, ko\ tit rat aXXat rhs 
ntpwiKthat iroKtii. *0 pivrai hi) pot i£ avrow tit rat Gfjliat dirt xoipti' 

iv irdtruis yap ralt TToXctri Bwatrrttai KaStnrTrjKcaav, unnrtp tv 0/)/3aiy* 

aurrt Kat r/i iv tuvtuls this iroXtai (jithm ro>v AaKthaipovlojv fjorjOtias 
eBtovrn. 

* 2 Aon. llvlkn. v. 1, 47, hi. * 

The anecdotes in PoJucnus (ii. 1 , IS- 20), mentioning faint-hearted- 
ness mid alarm among the allies of Agesilaus, are likely to apply (cer- 
tainly in part) to this campaign. 
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enemies in military practice— and called upon him 
to strike some decisive blow, lie quitted Bocotia, 
however, after the summer’s campaign, without any 
such step 1 . In hil^way he appeased an intestine 
conflict which was about to break out in Thespise. 
Afterwards, on passing to Megara, lit; experienced 
a strain or hurt, which grievously injured his sound 
leg (it has been mentioned already that he was lame 
of one leg), and induced his surgeon to open a vein 
in the limb for reducing the inflammation. When 
this was done, however, the blood could not be 
stopped until he swooned. Having been conveyed 
home to Sparta in great suffering, he was confined 
to his couch for several months ; and he remained 
during a much longer time unfit for active com- 
mand 8 . 

The functions of general now devolved upon the 
other king Kleombrotus, who in the next spring 
conducted the army of the confederacy to invade 
Bceotia anew. But on this occasion, the Athenians 
and Thebans had occupied the passes of Kithmron, 
so that he was unable even to enter the country, 
and was obliged to dismiss his troops without 
achieving anything 3 . 

His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs 
among the allies when they met at Sparta, that 
they resolved to fit out a large naval force, suffi- 
cient both to intercept the supplies of imported 
corn to Athens, and to forward an invading army 
by sea against Thebes, tp the Boeotian port of Krcu- 
sis in the Kriswean Gulf. The former object was 

1 Dioilor. xv. 33, 34 ; Plutarch, Agesil. <•. Uli. 

s Xcu. lichen, v. -i, 58 . 3 Xcn. Ildleu. v. 4 , 31 ). 
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2U briM r attempted first. Towards midsummer, a fleet of 

Tictory of r , i»i 

Chabrias at sixty triremes, fitted out under the Spartan admiral 

lea near ■ * , - 

Naxos. Re- Pollis, was cruising in the iEgean ; especially round 

ofthf ba tti e the coast of Attica, liter iEgin^Keos, and Andros. 
The Athenians, who, since their recently renewed 
confederacy, had been undisturbed by any enemies 
at sea, found themselves thus threatened, not merely 
with loss of power, but also with loss of trade and 
even famine ; since their corn-ships from the Euxine, 
though safely reaching Gcriestus (the southern ex- 
tremity of Euboea), were prevented from doublin 0 
Cape Sunium. Feeling severely this interruption, 
they fitted out at Peineus a fleet of 80 triremes', 
with crews mainly composed of citizens ; who, 
under the admiral Chabrias, in a sharply con- 
tested action near Naxos, completely defeated the 
fleet of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mas- 
tery of the sea. Forty-nine Lacedaemonian tri- 
remes were disabled or captured, eight with their 
entire crews 9 . Moreover, Chabrias might have 

1 Xen. Ilellcn. V. 4, (SI. cptjitjtrnv uvtoi its Tits vavs, &o. Boeekh 
(followed by Dr. Thiilwall, Hist. (it*, oli. .‘18. vol.v. p.5S) connects with 
litis maritime expedition an Inscription (Corp. Insc. No. SI. ]). 121) 
recording a vote of gratitude, passed In the Athenian assembly in favour 
of Phanokritus, a native of Parium in the Propontis. But I think that 
the vote can hardly belong to the present expedition* The Athenians 
could not need to be informed by a native of Parium about the move- 
ments of a hostile fleet near JEgina and Keos. The information given 
by Phanokritus must have related more probably, I think, to some occa- 
sion of the transit of hostile ships along the Hellespont, which a native 
of Parium would he the likely person first to discover and communicate. 

2 Diodor. xv. 3.5; Dernostlicn. cont. Lcptiu. c. 17. p. 480. 

I give the number of prize-ships taken in this action, as stated by 
Demosthenes; in preference to Diodorus, who mentions a smaller 
number. The orator, in enumerating the exploits of Chabrias in this 
oration, not only speaks from a written memorandum in his hand, which 
lie afterwards causes to be read by the clerk — but also seems exact and 
special as to numbers, so as to inspire greater confidence than usual. 
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destroyed all or roost of the rest, had he not sus- 
pended his attack, having eighteen of his.own ships 
disabled, to pick up both the living men 'and the 
dead bodies on board, as vvdll as all Athenians who 
were swimming for their lives. He did this (we 
are told 1 ) from distinct recollectioh of the fierce 
displeasure of the people against the victorious 
generals after the battle of Arginusa*. And we may 
thus see, that though the proceedings on that me- 
morable occasion were stained both by illegality 
and by violence, they produced a salutary effect 
upon the public conduct of subsequent commanders. 
Many a brave Athenian (the crews consisting prin- 
cipally of citizens) owed his life, after the battle of 
Naxos, to the terrible lesson administered by the 
people to their generals in 40G u.c., thirty years 
before. 

1 Diodor. xv. .*$£>. Chabrias uirtcrx cro mivTiXcos too fkaiypov, chut- 
pvijcrOe'is tijs cu * Apyivovaciis vavpu\ias, tv j) tovs viKipriWTcis trrpiiTTjyovs 
6 8 r)pos ttVTt peydXrp tvepyecriuv Oavarco 7 Tcpic t iaXev, alriutru /xc/'nv 
on tovs TerfXevrrjKoray Kara rij v vuvjui\iav oi'K 1 0 a \js a v' 
evXafirjOrj ov v (sue Wcsscling and Stephens’s note) pi) 7 rare rijs Trcpurru- 
a€c off opoias yfvopivrjs Ktvftvrevtrj) naOetv TrapairAtytiu. Aumcp a 770 - 

CTllS TOV 8lU>K(lV t aVc\*y€TO TCOV tfoXlTMV TOUS 8 1(1 JfJJ\Op.tVO VS 3 

lea t tovs p-cv ert ^covras diicrcocrf, rov{ be rerfAfon/x^Ta? 
t 6 ay\rev. Ei 8 t pi) ncpl ravrrjv tyeucro n )v tTuptXcuiVy pa 8 icos *iv 
anavra rov 7 C oXepicav trrvXov biccjiQcipe. 

This passage illustrates wliat L remarked in my preceding volume 
(Vol. VIII. Cli. lxiv. p. respecting the battle of Arginusa; and the 
proceedings at Athens afterwards. I noticed that Diodorus incorrectly 
represented the excitement at Athens against the generals as arising 
from their having neglected to pick up the bodies of the slain warriors 
for burial — and that he omitted the more important fact, that they left 
many living and wounded warriors to perish. 

. It is curious, that in the first of the tw o sentences above cited, Dio- 
dorus repeats his erroneous affirmation about tlie battle of Arginuste ; 
while in the second sentence he corrects the error, telling u£ that 
Chabrias, profiting by the warning, took eare to pick up the living 
men on the wrecks and in the water, as w f cll as the dead bodies. 

VOL. X. 
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375 376 “ This was the first great victory (in September, 
Extension b.c. 1 )* which the Athenians bad gained at sea 

oftheAthe- since the Peloponnesian war ; and while itjthns 
time confe- filled them with joy aid confidence, it led to a ma- 
consef’ 10 terial enlargement of their maritime confederacy. 
EE-, The fleet of Chabrias— of which a squadron was 
at Naxos, detached under the orders of Phokion, a young 
Athenian now distinguishing himself for the first 
t'mc and often hereafter to 6e mentioned — sailed 
victorious round the Aegean, made prize of twenty 
other triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 
prisoners with 1 10 talents in money, and annexed 
seventeen new cities to the confederacy, as senuing 
deputies to the synod and furnishing contributions. 
The diserbet and conciliatory behaviour of Pho- 
kion, especially, obtained much favour among the 
islanders and determined several new adhesions to 
Athens'. To the inhabitants of Abdera in Thrace, 
Chabrias rendered an inestimable service, by aiding 
. them to repulse a barbarous horde of Triballi, who 
quitting their abode from famine, had poured upon 
the sea-coast, defeating the Abderites and plunder- 
ing their territory. The citizens, grateful for a 
force left to defend their town, willingly allied them- 
selves with Athens, whose confederacy thus extended 
itself to the coast of Thrace '. 

Having prosperously enlarged their ■confederacy 
to the east of Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to 
aim at the acquisition of new allies in the west. 
The fleet of (iO triremes, which had recently served 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 6 ; Plutarch, Camillas, c. 19. 

2 Dcmofcthen. oemt. Lcptin. p. 480 ; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7. 

3 Diodor. xv. He states, by mistake, that Chabrias was [after- 
wards assassinated at Abdera. 
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under Chabrios, was sent, under the command of 
Timotheus, the son of Konon, to circumnavigate 
Peloponnesus and alarm the coast of Laconia : partly Pelo P° n - 

■ . j% * L J nesusby 

at the instance of the Thebans, who were eager*io Timotheus 
keep the naval force of Sparta occupied, so as to Athenian 
prevent her from conveying troops across the Kris- 5i“^ lus 
ssean Gulf from Corinth to the Boeotian port of ^edimo- 
Kreusis 1 . This Periplus of Peloponnesus — the first "i an fleet — 
which the fleet of Athens had attempted since her >n extend- 

, « mg the 

humiliation at iEgospotami — coupled with the en- Athenian 

. 7 , i i xi confederacy 

suing successes, was long remembered by the coun- —his just 
try men of Timotheus. IJis large force, just dealing, ‘k” 11 " 8, 
and conciliatory professions, won new and valuable 
allies. Not only Kephallenia, but the still more 
important island of Korkyra, voluntarily accepted 
his propositions ; and as lie took care to avoid all 
violence or interference with the political constitu- 
tion, his popularity all around augmented every day. 

Alketas, prince of the Molossi — the Chaonians with 
other Epirotic tribes — and the Akarnanians on the 
coast — all embraced his alliance*. While near Alyzia 
and Leukas on this coast, he was assailed by the Pe- 
loponnesian ships under Nikolochus, rather inferior 
in number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being 
shortly afterwards reinforced by other triremes from 
Korkyra, lie became so superior in those waters, 
that the hostile fleet did not dare to show itself. 

Having received only 13 talents on quitting Athens, 
we are told that he had great difficulty in paying 
his fleet ; that he procured an advance of money, 
from each of the sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of seven 


n 2 


1 Xcn. Ilellen. v. '4, 62. 
s Xcn. Ilellen. v. 4, 64 ; l)iodor. xv. 36. 
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minre towards the pay of their respective ships ; and 
that he also sent home requests for large ‘remit- 
tances from the public treasury 1 ; measures which 
gtf to bear out that honourable repugnance to the 
plunder of friends or neutrals, and care to avoid 
even the suspfeion of plunder, which his panegyrist 
Isokrates ascribes to him 2 . This was a feature un- 
happily rare among the Grecian generals on both 
sides, and tending to become still rarer, from the 
increased employment of mercenary bands. 

The. demands of Timotheus on the treasury of 
Athens were not favourably received. Though her 
naval position was now more brilliant and com- 
manding than it had been since the battle of JEgos- 
potami — though no Lacedemonian fleet showed 
itself to disturb her in the iEgean'* — yet the cost 
of the war began to be seriously felt. Privateers 
from the neighbouring island of iEgina annoyed 
her commerce, requiring a perpetual coast-guard ; 
while the coutiibutions from the deputies to the 
confederate synod were not sufficient to dispense 

1 Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, 66; Isokrates, I)p Pori nut tit. s. 116; Cornelius 
Nopos, Timotheus, e. 2. 

The advance of seven mime respectively, obtained by Timotheus from 
the sixty hierarchs under his command, is mentioned by Demosthenes 
emit. Timothemn (c. 3. p. LIH7). I agree with M. lloeekh (Public 
Economy of Athens, ii. 21. p. 2U4) in referring this advance to his ex- 
pedition to Korku-a and other places in the Ionian Sea in 376-374 n.c.; 
not to his subsequent expedition of 373 n.c., to which Rchdantz, 
Laehinunn, Schlosser, and others would refer it (Vitie Iphicratis, &c. 
p. M). In the second expedition, it does not appear that he ever had 
i cully sixty triremes, or sixty hierarchs, under him. Xenophon (ITcllen. 
v. 4, 63) tells us that the fleet sent with Timotheus to Korkyra con- 
sisted of sixty ships; which is the exact number of trierarchs named by 
Demosthenes. 

2 Isokrates, Orat. l)e Permutat. s. 128, 131, 136. 

8 Isokrates, Do Permutat. s. 117 ; Cornel. Nepos, Timoth. c. 2. 
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with the necessity of a heavy direct .property-tax at 
home 1 . 

In this synod the Thebans,- as members of the shebe- 
confederacy,* were represented*. Application was Softhe 
made to them to contribute towards the cost of the Kgtlof 
naval war ; the rather, as it was partly at their in- 
stance that the fleet had been sent round , to the victorious 
Ionian Sea. But the Thebans declined compliance 3 , Thebes in 
nor were they probably in any condition to furnish 
pecuniary aid. Their refusal occasioned much dis- 
pleasure at Athens, embittered by jealousy at the 
strides which they had been making during the last 
two years, partly through the indirect effect of the 
naval successes of Athens. At the end of the year 
377 b.c., after the two successive invasions of 
Agesilaus, the ruin of two home-crops had so 
straitened the Thebans, that they were forced to 
import com from Pagasse in Thessaly ; in which 
enterprise their ships and seamen were at first cap- 
tured by the Lacedaemonian harmost at Orcus in 
Eubcea, Alketas. ITis negligence however soon led 
not only to an outbreak of their seamen who had 
been taken prisoners, but also to the revolfof the 
town from Sparta, so that the communication of 
Thebes with Pagasse became <)uitc unimpeded. For 
the two succeeding years, there had been no Spartan 
invasion of Bceotia ; since, in 376 h.c., Kleombrotus 
could not surmount the heights of Kithxron— while 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 2, 1. 

8 Sec lsokrates, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 21, 2.'J, SI. 

8 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 2, 1. Of <5* *A Brjvaioi, av£avofievovs piv opto ires 
but (r(j)as tovs Qrjfiaiovs, xp^para <*> ou (TvpftaWoptvovs e is to vavrucav, 
avToi 8' airoKvatopivoi kui xprjpuToiv tlffifropats Kin XijotcUus c£ Aiyuvjs, 

Kai <pv\aKais Tip X<*>pas, imBvprpTav navaaa-Bai rov noXepov. 
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Victory of 
Pelopidas 
at Tegvra 
over the 
Lacedaemo- 
nians. 


in 375 b.c., the attention of Sparta had been occupied 
by the naval operations of Timotheus in the Ionian 
Sea. During these two years, the Thebans had ex- 
erted themselves vigorously against thfe neighbour- 
ing cities of Bceotia, in most of which a strong party, 
if not the majority of the population, was favourable 
to them, though the government was in the hands 
of the philo-Spartafl oligarchy, seconded by Spartan 
harmosts and garrison 1 . We hear of one victory 
gained by the Theban cavalry near Platsea, under 
Charon ; and of another near Tanagra, in which 
Panthbides, the Lacednemonian harmost in vhat 
town, was slain 4 . 

But the most important of all their successes was 
that of Pelopidas near Tegvra. That commander, 
hearing that the Spartan harmost, with his two 
(mono or) divisions in garrison at Orchomenus, had 
gone away on an excursion into the Lokrian terri- 
tory, made a dash from Thebes with the Sacred Baud 
and a few cavalry, to surprise the place. It was the 
season in which the waters of the Lake Kopiiis were 
at the fullest, so that lie was obliged to take a wide 
circuit' to the north-west, and to pass by Tegvra, on 
the road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian 
Lokris. On arriving near Orchomenus, he ascer- 
tained that there were still some Lacedaemonians in 
the town, and that no surprise could be effected ; 
upon which he retraced his steps. But on reaching 
Tcgyra, he fell in with the Lacedaemonian com- 
manders, Gorgoleon and Thcopompus, returning 
with their troops from the Lokrian excursion. As 
his numbers were inferior to theirs by half, they re- 
1 Xen. Ilellcn. v. 4, 45-55. 3 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 115-25. 
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joiced in the encounter ; while the troops of Pelo- 
pidas were at first dismayed, and required all his 
encouragement to work them up. But in the fight 
that ensued, closely and obstinately contested in 
a narrow pass, the strength, valour, and compact 
charge of the Sacred Band proved irresistible. The 
two Lacedasmonian commanders were both slain; 
their troops opened, to^allow the Thebans an undis- 
turbed retreat ; but Pelopidas, disdaining this op- 
portunity, persisted in the combat until all his 
enemies dispersed and fled. The neighbourhood of 
Orchomenus forbade anji long pursuit, so that Pe- 
lopidas could only erect his trophy, and strip the 
dead, before returning to Thebes'. 

This combat, in which the Lacedaemonians were ThcThc- 
for the first time beaten in fair field by numbers in- the Uce- 1 
ferior to their own, produced a strong sensation in ontTfau" 3 


the minds of both the contending parties. The 
confidence of the Thebans, as well as their exertion, <,ho , menus 

— theyre- 

was redoubled ; so that by the year 374 n.c., they organisetho 
had cleared Bueotia of the Lacedaemonians, as well as federation, 
of the local oligarchies which sustained them; per- 


suading or constraining the 


cities again to come 


into union with Thebes, and reviving the Boeotian 
confederacy. Haliartus, Koroncia, Lebadeia, Ta- 
nagra, Thespiss, Platiea and the rest, thus became 


again Boeotian 9 


leaving out Orchomenus alone 


1 Plutarch, Pelopiilus, c. 17; Diotlor. xv. .‘ij^ 

Xenophon does not mention the combat at Tegyra. Diodorus men- 
tions, what is evidently tins battle, near Orchomenus ; but lie does not 
name Tegyra. 

Kallisthenes seems to have described the battle of Tegyra, and to 
have given various particulars respecting the religious legends connected 
that spot (Kallisthenes, Frngm. .1, ed. l)idot, np. Stephan. l»vz. a . 
Teyupa). 

3 That the Thebans thus became again presidents of all Boeotia, and 
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(with its dependency Chseroneia), which was on 11 
the borders of Phokis, and still continued under 
Lacedaemonian occupation. In most of these cities, 
the party* friendly to Thebes was numerous, and the 
change, on the whole, popular ; though in some the 
prevailing sentiment was such, that adherence was 
only obtained by intimidation. The change here 


made by Thebes, was, not t§ absorb these cities in- 
to herself, but to bring them back to the old fede- 


rative system of Bceotia ; a policy, which she had 
publicly proclaimed on surprising Plataca in 431 b.c 1 . 
While resuming her own. ancient rights and privi- 
leges as head of the Boeotian federation, she at the 
same time guaranteed to the other cities — by con- 
vention, probably express, but certainly implied — 
their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified 
autonomy, as members ; the system which had 
existed down to the peace of Antalkidas. 
i.c. 374. The p 0S iti 0 n of the Thebans was materially ini- 
lioki's— <le proved by this re-conquest or re-confederation of 
^k&ent Bceotia. Becoming masters of K reusis, the port of 


itherwith 
army for 
fence — 
hens 
akes a 
parate 
;ace with 
e Lace- 
emonians. 


Thespire 2 , they fortified it, and built some triremes 
to repel any invasion from Peloponncsus # by sea 
across the Krisstean Gulf. Feeling thus secure 

revived the Btrutian confederacy — is clearly stated by Xenophon, Hcllcn. 
v. 4, 03 ; vi. 1,1- 

1 Tlumd. ii. 2. 'Aveincv o Kt/pvt- (the Theban herald after the The- 


ban troops had penetrated by night into the middle of Flatten) (i ns 
fiovXerat Kara ru 7* ar^ta toiv xr uvr<ov BoigjtcG v ^vppa^elv, riOttrBai 
Trap avrov'i tci oVAo, vopl£ovrcs (T(pl(Ti pabitos tovto > ru rpoirco rrpaa\<o- * 
pfjO’dV TT]U tto\iv. ' 


Compare the language of the Tliehans about r« irarpia rav B okot&v 
(hi. (51, 03, 00). The description which the Thebans give of their own 
professions and \iev, a, when they attacked Flatten in 431 n.c., may be 
taken as fair analogy to judge of their professions and views towards ^e 
recovered Iheotian towns in 370-375 n.c. 


3 Xcn. Ilellcn. vi. 4, 3 : compare Diodor. xv. 53. 
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%ainst invasion, they began to retaliate upon their 
neighbours and enemies the Phokians ; allies of 
Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks on 
Thebes — yet also, from ancient times, on friendly 
terms with Athens So hard pressed were the 
Phokians — especially as Jason of Pherse in Thes- 
saly was at the same time their bitter enemy® — 
that unless assisted, they would have been com- 
pelled to submit to the Thebans, and along with 
them Orchomenus, including the Lacedaemonian 
garrison then occupying it ; while the treasures 
of the Delphian temple would also have been laid 
open, in case the Thebans should think fit to seize 
them. • Intimation being sent, by the Phokians to 
Sparta, King Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, by 
sea across the Gulf, with four Lacedaemonian divi- 
sions of troops, and an auxiliary body of allies 3 . 

1 Diodor. xv. 31 ; Xcn. llellcn. vi. 3, 1 ; iii, 5, 21. 

2 Xeu. llellcn. vi. 4, 21-2/. 

» Xcn. llellcn. vi. 1, 1 ; vi. 21. 

This expedition of Klconihrotu* to Phokis is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in 3/5 li.c. (Fast. Ild. :*rl 3/5 n.c.k To me it seems to be- 
long rather to 3/4 JJ.r. 1 1 was not nmlcitaken until the Thebans lmd 
reconquered all the Uo-otismeilies (Xen. Ilell. \i. 1,1); and this ope- 
ration seems), to have occupied them all the two years — 3/(i and 375 
Ji.c. Sec v. 4, (>3, wliere the words got cv to Tipodtos TTcpicTr\(V(re 
must he understood to include, not simply the time which Timotheus 
took in actually circumnavigating Peloponnesus, hut. the year%hieh he 
spent afterwards in the Ionian Sea, and the tune which he occupied in 
performing his exploits near Korkyra, Lenkas, and the neighbourhood^ 
generally. The “ Peri plus,” for which Timotheus was afterwards 
honoured at. Athens (see yEschines ront. Ktesiphont. e. J)(). p. 458) 
meant the exploits performed by him during the rear and with the ileet 
of the " Periplus,” * 

It is worth notice that the Pythian games were celebrated in this 
year 374 b.c.-— eVi Swjc/xmSov up^nuros ; t lint, is, in the first quarter of 
that arelion, or the third Olympic year; about the beginning of August. 
Chabrias won a prize at these games with a chariot and four ; in cele- 
bration of which, lie afterwards gave a splendid banquet at the point 
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'This reinforcement, compelling the Thebans to re- 
tire, placed both Phokis and Orchomcnus in safety. 
While Sparta thus sustained them, even Athens 
looked upon the Phokian cause with sympathy. 
When she saw that the Thebans had passed from 
the defensive «to the offensive — partly by her help, 
yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the cost 
of her navy — her ancient jealousy of them became 
again so powerful, that she sent envoys* to Sparta 
to propose terms of peace. What these terms 
were, we are not told ; nor does it appear that the 
Thebans even received notice of the proceeding. 
But the peace was accepted at Sparta, and two of 
the Athenian envoys were despatched at once from 
thence, without even going borne, to Korkvra ; for 
the purpose of notifying the peace to Timothcus, 
and ordering him forthwith to conduct his fleet 
back to Athens 1 . 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seem- 
ingly in a moment of impetuous dissatisfaction, was 
much to the advantage of Sparta, and served some- 
what to countervail a mortifying revelation which 
had reached the Spartans a little before from a 
different quarter. 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus in 
Thessaly, came to Sparta to ask for aid. He had 
dong been on terms of hospitality with the. Lace- 
daemonians ; while Pharsalus had not merely been 
in alliance with them, but was for some time occu- 

of seashore failed K61ia% near Athens (Dcmosthen. cont. Ncccram, c. 11. 
p. MC>). 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 1,2. 

Kallias seems to have been one of the Athenian envoys (Xen. Ilellen, 
vi. 3,4). 
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pied by one of 1 heir garrisons 1 2 . In the usual state of 
Thessaly, the great cities Larissa, Pliers, Pharsalus 
and others, each holding some smaller cities in a 
state of dependent alliance, were in disagreement 
with each other, often even in actual'war. It was 
rare that they could be brought td concur in a 
common vote for the election of a supreme chief or 
Tagus. At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas 
was now in the ascendent, enjoying the confidence 
of all the great family factions who usually con- 
tended for predominance ; to such a degree, indeed, 
that he was entrusted with the custody of the citadel 
and the entire management of the revenues, receipts 
as well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, 
“ hospitable and ostentatious in the Thessalian 
fashion,” he advanced money from his own purse 
to the treasury whenever it was low, and repaid 
himself when public funds came in -1 . 

But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen 
in Thessaly — Jason, despot of Plicrse ; whose formi- 
dable power, threatening the independence of Phar- 
salus, he nOw came to Sparta to denounce. Though 

the force of Jason can hardlv have been verv eon- 

«/ » 

siderablc when the Spartans passed through Thes- 
saly, six years before, in their repeated expeditions 

1 Diodor. xiv. 82. 

2 Xcn. Hellcn. vi. 1, .‘1 Kat wrore peV tvflct) s etV/, i mp aivrnv 
irpo<r€Ti0ei’ orrore fie ircptycvoira Tijs irpoaddov, dncXaplSaveu' tjv fie 
Koi iKXXfflff <fn\6(tvds re K(U firyaXoTTpcm)? tuv OerraXiKuv Tpunov. 

Such loose dealing of the Thessalians with their public revenues 
helps us to understand how Philip of Maeedon afterwards got into his 
hands the management of their harbours aud customs-duties (Demo- 
sthen. Olynth. i. p. 15 ; ii. p. 20). It forms a striking contrast with 
the exactness of the Athenian people about their public receipts and 
disbursements, as testified in the inscriptions yet remaining. 


Jason of 
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against Olynthus, he was now not only despot of 
Pherae, but master of nearly all the Thessalian cities 
(as Lykophron of Phene had partially succeeded in 
becoming thirty years before 1 ), as well as of a large 
area of tributary circumjacent territory. The great 
instrument of* bis dominion was, a standing and 
well-appointed force of (5000 mercenary troops, 
from all parts of Greece. He possessed all the 
personal qualities requisite for conducting soldiers 
with the greatest effect. His bodily strength was 
great; his activity indefatigable ; his self-command, 
both as to hardship and as to temptation, alike con- 
spicuous. Always personally sharing both in the 
drill and in the gymnastics of the soldiers, and en- 
couraging military merits with the utmost munifi- 
cence, he had not only disciplined them, but in- 
spired them with extreme warlike ardour and devo- 
tion to his person. Several of the neighbouring 
tribes, together with Alketas prince of the Molossi 
in Epirus, had been reduced to the footing of his de- 
pendent allies. Moreover he had already defeated 
the Pharsalians, and stripped them of many of the 
towns which had once been connected with them, 
so that it only remained for him now to carry his 
arms against their city. But Jason was prudent as 
well as daring. Though certain of success, he wished 
to avoid the odium of employing force, and the dan- 

1 Xcn. Ilellen. ii. .3, 1. 

The story (told in Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 58.3 F.) of Jason 
sending a large sum of money to Thebes, at some period anterior to the 
recapture of the Kadmeia, for the purpose of corrupting Epaminondas 
— appears not entitled to credit. Before that time, Epaminondas was 
too little known to be worth corrupting ; moreover, Jason did not be- 
come tagus of Thessaly until long after the recapture of the Kadmeia 
(Xen. Ilellen. vi. 1, 18, 19), 
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ger of having malcontents for subjects. He there- 
fore proposed to polydamas in a private, interview, 
that he (Polydamas) should bring Pharsalus under 
Jason’s dominion, accepting for himself the second 
place in Thessaly, under Jason installed as Tagus 
or president. The whole force of Thessaly thus 
united, with its array o. tributary nations around, 
would be decidedly the first power in Greece, su- 
perior on land either to Sparta or Thebes, and at sea 
to Athens. And as to the Persian king, with his 
multitudes of unwarlike slaves, Jason regarded him 
as an enemy yet easier to overthrow ; considering 
what had been achieved first by the Cyreians, and 
afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambi- His prudent 
tious hopes, which the energetic despot of Pherai wuul^iy. 
had laid before Polydamas ; who replied, that he damas ' 
himself had long been allied with Sparta, and that 
he could take no resolution hostile to her interests. 

“ Go to Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give 
notice there, that 1 intend to attack Pharsalus, and 
that it is for them to afford you protection. If they 
cannot comply with the demand, you will be un- 
faithful to the interests of your city if you do not 
embrace my offers.” It was bn this mission that 
Polydamas was now come to Sparta, to announce 
that unless aid could be sent to him, he should be 
compelled unwillingly to sever himself from her. 

“ Recollect (he concluded) that the enemy against 
whom you will have to contend is formidable in 
every way, both from personal qualities and from 
power ; so that nothing short of a first-rate force 
and commander will suffice. Consider and tell me 
what you can do.” 
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The Lace- Th^ Spartans, having, <|?Hbferated on the point, 
find them- returned p reply in the negative jiMrsaldy a large 
abieto 10 force had been sent under Kleombrotua as essential 
Mdfof" y f° the defence of Pliokis ; moreover the Athenians 
ti!ey (Usf were now th e stronger power at sea." Lastly, Jason 
miss Poly- had hitherto lent no active assistance to Thebes and 
a refusal. Athens — which he' would assuredly be provoked to 
to'ennT do, if a Spartan army interfered against him in 
whobc! 00 ’ Thessaly. Accordingly the Ephors told Polydamas 
Tagus of Painty, that they were unable to satisfy his demands, 
Thessaly, 1 ecommending him to make the best terms that he 
could both for Pharsalus and for himself. Return* 
ing to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation with 
Jason, and promised substantial compliance with 
what was required. But he entreated to he spared 
the dishonour of admitting a foreign garrison into 
tlie citadel which had been confidentially entrusted 
to his care ; engaging at the same time to bring his 
fellow-citizens into voluntary union with Jason, and 
tendering his two sons as hostages for faithful per- 
formance. All this was actually brought to pass. 
The politics of the Pharsalians were gently brought 
round, so that Jason, by their votes as well as 
the rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thes- 
saly 1 . 

tt™decHnc f ’Pl‘ e dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying 
of spartan confession of weakness on the part of Sparta. It 
during the marks too an important stage in the real decline of 

last eight , n . . . . 

years. her power. Eight years before, at the instance of 

the Akanthian envoys backed by the Macedonian 
Amyntas, she had scut three powerful armies in sue* 


1 See the interesting account of this mission, and the speech of Po- 
lydaums, which I have been roufbcllcd greatly to abridge (in Xen. 
Ilelleu. vi. 1, 4-18). 
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cession to crash the liberal and promising confede- 
racy of Olynthfis, and to re-transfer the Grecian 
cities on the sea-coast to the Macedonian crown. 
.The region to which her armies had been then sent, 
was the extreme verge of Hellasi The parties in 
whose favour she acted, had scarcely tbe shadow of a 
claim, as friends or allies ; while those against whom 
she acted, had neither done nor threatened any 
wrong to her : moreover the main ground on which 
her interference was invoked, was to hinder the free 
and equal confederation of Grecian cities. Now, a 
claim, and a strong claim, is made upon her by 
Polydamas of Pharsalus, an old friend and ally. It 
comes from a region much less distant ; lastly, her 
political interest would naturally bid her arrest the 
menacing increase of an aggressive power already 
so formidable as that of Jason. Yet so seriously 
has the position of Sparta altered in the last eight 
years (382-374 b.c.) that she is now compelled to 
decline a demand which justice, sympathy, and 
political policy alike prompted her to grant. So 
unfortunate was it for the Olynlhian confederacy, 
that their honourable and well-combined aspirations 
fell exactly during those few years in which Sparta 
was at her maximum of power ! So unfortunate 
was such coincidence of time not only for Olynthus, 
but for Greece generally : — since nothiug but Spar- 
tan interference restored the Macedonian kings to 
the sea-coast, while the Olynthian confederacy, had 
it been allowed to expand, might probably have con- 
fined them to the interior, and averted the death- 
blow which came upon Grecityi freedom in the next 
generation from tjjeir hands. 
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a.c.374. The Lacedatmonians found some compensation 
tween be ' f° r their reluctant abandonment of Polydamas, in 
Spart&— n d P ac *fi c propositions from Athens which libe- 

broken off rated them from one of their chief enemies. But. 
meffiatefy! the peace thus concluded was scarcely even brought 
to execution a Timotheus, being ordered home from 
•gaiTamT Korkyra, obeyed and set sail with his fleet. He 
resume had serving -alone with him some exiles from Za- 

their plans , . , . , . 

upon Za- kynthus ; and as he passed by that island m his 

anJiKor- homeward voyage, he disembarked these exiles upon 

kyra ‘ it, aiding them in establishing a fortified post. 

Against this proceeding tlve Zakynthian government 
laid complaints at Sparta, where it was so deeply 
resented, that redress having been in vain demanded 
at Athens, the peace was at once broken off, and 
war again declared. A Lacedaemonian squadron 
of 25 sail was despatched to assist the Zakynthians 1 , 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 2, .’1 ; Diodor. xv. -Ifi. 

The statements of Diodorus art* not clear in themselves ; besides that 
on some points though not in the main, they eontradiet Xenophon. 
Diodorus states t lint those exiles whom Time the us brought back to 
Zakyntlms, were the plrilo-Spartan leaders, who had been recently ex- 
pelled for their misrule under the empire of Sparta. This statement 
must doubtless be incorrect. The exiles whom Timotheus restored 
must have belonged to the anti-Spartan party iu the island. 

Hut Diodorus appears to nie to have got into confusion by repre- 
senting that universal and turbulent reaction against the pliilo- Spartan 
oligarchies, which really did not take place until after tlic battle of 
Leuktra-— as if it liad taken place some three years earlier. The 
cuMits recounted in Diodor. xv. 10, seem to me to belong to a period 
after the battle of Leuktra. 

Diodorus also seems to have made a mistake in saying that the Athe- 
nians sent Ktesikles as auxiliary commander to Z.akyuthus (xv. -Hi) ; 
whereas this very commander is announced by himself in the next 
' chapter (as well as by Xenophon, who calls him Stesikles ) as sent to 

Korkyra (Ilellen. v. 2, 10). x 

I conceive Diodorus to have inadvertently mentioned this Athenian 
expedition under Stesikles or Ktesikles, twice over; once as sent to 
Zakynthus — then again, as sent to Korkyra,* The latter is the truth, 
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while plans were formed for the acquisition of the 
more important island of Korkyra. The fleet of 
Timotheus haviqg now been removed home, a mal- 
content Korkyrsean party formed a conspiracy to 
introduce the Lacedaemonians as friends, and betray 
the island to them. A Lacedaeqftntan fleet of 22 
triremes accordingly sailed thither, unc^pr colour of 
a voyage to Sicily. But the Korkyftean govern- 
ment, having detected the plot, refused to receive . 
them, took precautions for defence, and sent envoys 
to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedaemonians now resolved to'attack Kor- m. 373. 
kyra openly, with the full naval force of their con- I ' accdffi * 

J A J m monian 

federaoy. By the joint efforts of Sparta, Corinth, armament 
Leukas, Ambrakia, Elis, Zakynthus, Achaia, Epi- sippus, col. 
daurus, Trcezen, HermionS, andllalieis — strength- iTtbeco™ 
ened by pecuniary payments from other confcde- 
rates, who preferred commuting their obligation to Kork yr*- 
serve beyond sea — a fleet of sixty triremes and a 
body of 1500 mercenary hoplites, were assembled ; 
besides some Lacedaemonians, probably Helots or 
Neodamodes 1 . At the same time, application was 


No Athenian expedition at all appears on this occasion to have gone to 
Zakynthus; for Xenophon enumerates the Zakyuthians among those 
who helped to fit out the fleet of Mnasippus (v. 2, 3). 

On the other hand, I sec no reason for calling in question the reality 
of the two Lacedaemonian expeditions, in the last half of 3/4 ii.c. — one 
under Aristokratcs to Zakynthus, the other under Alkidas to Korkyra — 
which Diodorus mentions (Diod. xv. 45, 4(i). It is true that Xenophon 
docs not notice either of them ; but they are noway inconsistent w itli 
the facts which he does state. 

1 Xeu. Ilellen. vi. 2, 3, 5, 16 : compare v. 2, 21 — about the commu- 
tation of personal service for money. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) agrees with Xenophon in the main about the ex- 
pedition of Mnasippus, though differing on several other contemporary 
points. 

VOL. X. 


o 
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sent to Dionysius tlie Syracusan despot, for his coope- 
ration against Korkyra, on the ground that the con- 
nection of that island with Athens had proved once, 
and might prove again, dangerous to his city. 

It was in the spring of 373 n.c. that this force 
proceeded against Korkyra, under the command 
of the Lacedaemonian Mnasippus; who, having 
driven in the Korkyraean fleet With the loss of four 
triremes, landed on the island, gained a victory, 
and confined the inhabitants within the walls of 
the city. He next carried his ravages round the 
adjacent lands, which were found in the highest 
state of cultivation and full of the richest produce ; 
fields admirably tilled — vineyards in surpassing 
condition — with splendid farm-buildings, well-ap- 
pointed wine-cellars, and abundance of cattle as 
well as labouring-slaves. The invading soldiers, 
while enriching themselves by depredations on cattle 
and slaves, became so pampered with the plentiful 
stock around, that they refused to drink any wine 
that was not of the first quality 1 . Such is the 
picture given by Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, 
of the democratieal Korkyra, in respect of its lauded 
economy, at the time when it was invaded by Mna- 
sippus ; a picture uot less memorable than that 
presented by Thucydides (in the speech of Archi- 
damus), of the flourishing agriculture surrounding 

1 Xen. IlflliTi. \i. 2, (J. 'Emih) be dm fir) (when Mnasippus landed), 

(KpttT€i re ttjs yrjs kui ebfpw f£etpya<rpevr) v pev nayKakws Kul irf(jjVTfv- 
pevrjv Tt)v \topav, peyaXonpeneU be oho) vets kul olmvas KaredKevaa-pevovs 
exovvav eirl r5>v dypaW wot eepaarau tovv o-rpanwras fit roiro rpvfjiijs 
(X 0elv, c o(TT ovk eStXeiu niveiv, el pi) dvOooplas etr). Kui atbpanoba be 

KUl (du<XK 1 JpaTa 7TUp7roX\a l)\t<TKCTO *K T03V dypWV, 

Olvqv, implied in the antecedent word olvwvas, is understood after 
7rlv€iv. . 
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democratical Athens, at the moment when the hand 
of the Peloponnesian devastator was first felt there 
in 431 B.c.'. 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, 
Mnasippus encamped on a hill near the city walls, 
cutting off those within from supplies out of the 
country, while he at the same time blocked up the 
harbour with' his fleet. The Korkyraeans soon be- 
gan to be in want.. Yet they seemed to have no 
chance of safety except through aid from the Athe- 
nians ; to whom they had sent envoys with pressing 
entreaties*, and who had now reason to regret their 
hasty consent (in the preceding year) to summon 
home the fleet of Timotheus from the island. How- 
ever, Timotheus was again appointed admiral of a 
new fleet to be sent thither ; while a division of 600 
peltasts, under Stesikles, was directed to be des- 
patched by the quickest route, to meet the imme- 
diate necessities of the Korkvrreans, during the 
delays unavoidable in the preparation of the main 
fleet and its circumnavigation of Peloponnesus. 
These peltasts were conveyed by land across Thes- 

1 Thueyd. i. 82. (Speech of Arehidamus) prj yap aXXo n vopiarjrc ti)v 
yrjv avrav (of the Athenians) *j opnpov Zxtiv, kq\ ov\ fjtrtruv oerw upuvov 
e£clpya<rrm. 

Compare the earlier portion of the same speech (c. 80), and the se- 
cond speech of the same Arehidamus (ii. 11). 

To the same purpose Thucydides speaks, respecting the properties of 
the wealthy men established throughout the area of Attica— ni de dv- 
varol Ka\& Kr/jpara Kara rr)V \o)pai/ otKodopiais re teat 7roXuWXecrt 
Kiirao-Keva'is anoXcoXcKores (i. e. by the invasion)— Thueyd. ii. (>5. 

a The envoys from Korkyra to Athens (mentioned by Xenophon, 
v. 2, 9) would probably cross Epirus and Thessaly, through the aid of 
Alkctas. This would be a much quicker way for them than the cir- 
cumnavigation of Peloponnesus ; and it would suggest the same way 
for the detachment of Stesikles presently to be mentioned. 

o 2 
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saly and Epirus, to the coast opposite Korkyra ; 
upon which island they were enabled to land through 
the intervention of Alketas solicited by the Athe- 
nians. They were fortunate enough to get into the 
town ; where they not only brought the news that 
a large Athenian fleet might be speedily expected, 
but also contributed much to the defence. Without 
such encouragement and aid, the Korkyrseans would 
hardly have held out ; for the famine within the 
walls increased daily ; and at length became so se- 
vere, that many of the citizens deserted, and num- 
bers of slaves were thrust out. Mnasippus refused 
to receive them, making public proclamation that 
every one who deserted should be sold into slavery ; 
and since deserters nevertheless continued to come, 
he caused them to be scourged back to the city- 
gates. As for the unfortunate slaves, being neither 
received by him, nor re-admitted within, many 
perished outside of the gates from sheer hunger’ . 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly 
the approaching hour of surrender, that the be- 
sieging army became careless, and the general inso- 
lent. Though his military chest was well-filled, 
through the numerous pecuniary payments which 
he had received from allies in commutation of per- 
sonal service — yet he had dismissed several of his 
mercenaries without pay, and had kept all of them 
unpaid for the last two months. His present tem- 
per made him not only more harsh towards his own 
soldiers 1 2 , but also less vigilant in the conduct of 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 15. * 

2 Xen. Ilellcn. vi. 2, 16. 

c O b' ad Nlvavumos 6/>«v ravra, «Vtfyu£e u 8<rov ovk rjdtf fyeep n )v 
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the siege. Accordingly the besieged, detecting 
from their watch-towers the negligence of the 
guards, chose a favourable opportunity and made a 
vigorous sally. Mnasippus, on seeing his outposts 
driven in, armed himself and hastened forward with 
the Lacedaemonians around him to ‘’sustain them; 
giving orders to the officers of the mercenaries to 
bring their men forward also. But these officers 
replied, that they could not answer for the obe T 
dience of soldiers without pay ; upon which Mna- 
sippus was so incensed, fhat he struck them with 
his stick and with the shaft of his spear. Such an 
insult inflamed still farther the existing discontent. 
Both officers and soldiers came to the combat dis- 
couraged and heartless, while the Athenian peltasts 
and the Korkyraean lioplites, rushing out of several 
gates at once, pressed their attack with desperate 
energy. Mnasippus, after displaying great personal 
valour, was at length slain, and all his troops, being 
completely routed, fled back to the fortified camp in 
which their stores were preserved. Even this too 
might have been taken, and the whole armament 
destroyed, had the besieged attacked it at once. 
But they were astonished at their own success. 
Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers 
in reserve, they retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to 
re-open easy communication with the country, to 
procure sufficient temporary supplies, and to afford 
a certainty of holding out until reinforcement from 


ttoX tv, Kal irrpl tovs pta0o<j)6povs cicaivovpyet, Kai rovs piv rtrns avruv 
anoplaBovs e?r€7rotqKec, rots d’ ova 1 icai Svuiv rf8r] prjvolv axfreikc tqv 
ptaOdv, ovk airop&v, ws iXtytro, xpvparw, &c. 
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o/trthe ^ehs should arrive. Such reiuforcemeut, indeed, 
nianrein-*" was already ou ; ^ way, and bad been announced 
^yp*?* as approaching lo Hypermends (second under the 
cessorof UC " deceased Mnasippus), who had now succeeded to 
Mnasippus, the command. Terrified at the news, he hastened 

conveys . 

away the to sail round from his station — winch he had occu- 
leaving liis pied with the fleet to block up the harbour — to the 
much'jib- fortified camp. Here he first put the slaves, as well 
Wn7 be " as property, aboard of his transports, and sent 
them away ; remaining himself to defend the camp 
with the soldiers and marines — but remaining only 
a short time, and then taking these latter also 
aboard the triremes. He thus completely evacuated 
the island, making oft' for Leukas. But such had 
been the hurry — and so great the terror lest the 
Athenian fleet should arrive— that much corn and 
wine, many slaves, and even many sick and wounded 
soldiers, were left behind. To the victorious Kor- 
kyrreans, these acquisitions were not needed to en- 
hance the value of a triumph which rescued them 
from capture, slavery, or starvation 1 . 
d.c. 3,3. q'| ie Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in 
rival of the arriving, so as to incur much risk of finding the 
fleet— iTis island already taken — but when it did come, it was 
“"notify commanded by Iphikrates, Chabrias, and the orator 
Timothcm, Kallistratus 2 — not by Timothcus, whom the original 

butbylphi- . , _ _ . T , 

kratcs— 'vote oi the people had nominated. It appears that 
tiTelieiay— Timotheus — who (in April 373 n.o.), when the Athe- 
voyage of 7, n i aus first learnt that the formidable Lacedaemonian 
tc”°i^ s ’ bad begun to attack Korkyra, had been directed 
protracted, to proceed thither forthwith with a fleet of 60 tri- 

1 Xcn. Helleu. vi. 2, 18-2(> ; Diodor, xv. 47. 

• 2 Xcn> Ilcllcn. vi. 2 , 3D. 
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remes— found a difficulty in manning his ships at 
Athens, and therefore undertook auraUminary cruise 
to procure both seamen and contributory funds, 
from the maritime allies. His first act was to trans- 
port the 600 peltasts under Stesikles to Thessaly, 
where he entered into relations with Jason of Pherse. 
He persuaded the latter to become the ally of Athens, 
and to further the march of Stesikles with his divi- 
sion by land across Thessaly, over the passes of 
Pindus, to Epirus ; where Alketas, who was at once 
the ally of Athens, and the dependent of Jason, 
conveyed them by night across the strait from Epi- 
rus to Korkyra. Having thus opened important 
connection with the powerful Thessalian despot, 
and obtained from him a very seasonable service, 
together (perhaps) with some seamen from Pagasaj 
to man his fleet — Timotheus proceeded onward to 
the ports of Macedonia, where lie also entered into 
relations with Amyntas, receiving from him signal 
marks of private favour — and then to Thrace as 
well as the neighbouring islands. His voyage pro- 
cured for him valuable subsidies in money and sup- 
-plies of seamen, besides some new adhesions and 
deputies to the Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken n.c 
with the general purpose of collecting means for 
the expedition to Korkyra, began in the month of 
April or commencement of May 373 b.c. 1 On 

1 The maimer in which I have described the preliminary cruise of 
Timotheus, will bo found (I think) the only way of uniting into one 
consistent narrative the scattered fragments of information which we 
possess respecting his proceedings in this year. 

Tiie dato of his setting out from Athens is exactly determined by 
Demosthenes, ad v. Tiuiotli. p. 1180' — the month Munychion, in the 
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Diwcmtent departing, it appears, he had given orders tosu^k of 
in conse- ‘ the allies as were intended to form part of the expe* 
tieatewee dition, to assemble at Kalauria (an island off Troe- 
zen, consecrated to Poseidon) where he would him- 
self come and take them up to proceed onward. 
Pursuant to sfach order, several contingents mus- 
tered at this, island ; among them the Boeotians, 
who sent several triremes, though in the preceding 
year it had been alleged against them that they 
contributed nothing to sustain the naval exertions 
of Athens. But Timotheus stayed out a long time. 
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archonship of Sokratides —April 3/3 u.c. Diodorus says that he pro- 
ceeded to Thrace, and tlmt he acquired several raw members for die 
confederacy (xv. 47 ) ; Xenophon states that he sailed towards the 
islands (Ilellen. vi. 2, 12); two statements not directly the same, yet 
not incompatible with each other. In his way to Thrace, he would 
naturally pass up the Kuboean strait and along 1 the coast of Thessaly. 

We know that Stesikles and bis pel lasts must have got to Korkyra, 
uot by sea circumnavigating Peloponnesus, but bv hind across Thessaly 
and Epirus; a much quicker way. Xenophon tells us that the Athe- 
nians “ asked Alketas to help them to cross over from the mainland of 
Epirus to the opposite island of Korkyra; and that they were in con- 
sequence carried across by night’' — *AXk€tov be eberjBrjcrap crvpbia(3i~ 
fiaerai tovtovs' kiii ovroi pep vvktos biaKopiaBepres ttov rrjs x&pas, 


eltrfjXBop els Tt)v nvXiv. 

Now these troops could not have got to Epirus without crossing 
Thessaly ; nor could they have crossed Thessaly without the permission 
and escort of Jason. Moreover, Alketas himself w r as the dependent of 
Jason, whose goodwill was therefore doubly necessary (Xcn. Hellen. 
vi. 1, 7). 

We farther know that in the year preceding (3/4 n.c.), Jason w r as 
not yet in alliance with Athens, nor even inclined to become so, though 
the Athenians were very anxious for it (Xcn. Hellen. vi. 1, 10). But in 
November 373 b.c., Jason (as well as Alketas) appears as the esta- 
blished ally of Athens ; not as then becoming her ally for the first time, 
but as so completely an established ally, that be comes to Athens for 
the express purpose of being present at the trial of Timotheus and of 
deposing in his favour — ' A(piKopevov yap 'AXicerov Kal 'I atropos wr 
tovtov (Timotheus) ev r <5 Mai pciKTijpicovi prjp\ r <5 eV 'Aareiov apyopros, 
eni rbv ayCiva rbv tovtov , fiot]Bi)o-6pTcop avr<p Kat Karayopepcop 
els t))p viKiav rrjp iv rictpaiet, &c. (Dewosthcn. adv. Timoth. c. 6. 
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Reli§pce was plJ&ed upon Him, and upon the money 
which he was to bring home, for the pay of the fleet ; 
and the unpaid triremes accordingly fell into distress 
and disorganisation at Kalauria, Awaiting his re- 
turn *. In the mean time, fresh news reached Athens 
that Korkyra was much pressed ; so that great in- 
dignation was felt against the absent, admiral, for 
employing in his present cruise a precious interval 
- essential to enable him to reach the island in time. 
IphikratSs (who had recently come back from ser- 
ving with Pharnabazus, in an unavailing attempt to 

р. 1190). Again — A vtov Be tovtov (Timotlieus) egaiTovpevwv pev 
Tcttv firiTrjBetav Kai qIkcigov avrco diravTcov , ert Be teal ’AXtceroit teal 
’iderovor, (T v ft fjai % <o v ovtcov vfiiv, fiu\is pev eirelaOrfrc dfaivai 
(Demosthen. ib. c. 3. ]). 1187). Wc see from lienee therefore that the 
first alliance between Jason ami Athens had been contracted in the 
early part of .173 li.c.; we see farther that it had been contracted by 
Timotlieus in his preliminary cruise, which is the only reasonable way 
of explaining the strong interest felt by Jason as well as by Alketas 
in the fate of Timotlieus, inducing them to take the remarkable step of 
coming to Athens to promote his acquittal. It was Timotlieus who had 
first made the alliance of Athens with Alketas (Diodor. xv. 36 ; Cornel. 
Nepos, Timoth. c. 2), a year or two before. 

Combining all the circumstances here stated, 1 infer with confidence, 
that Timotlieus, in his preliminary cruise, visited Jason, contracted alli- 
ance between him and Athens, Tmd prevailed upon him to forward the 
division of Stesikles across Thessaly to Epirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthenes, there are three or four exact dates 
mentioned, which are a great aid to the understanding of the historical 
events of the time. That oration is spoken by Apollodorus, claiming 
from Timothcus the repayment of money lent to him by Pasion the 
banker, fatlftsr of Apollodorus ; and the dates specified arc copied from 
entries made by Pasion at the time in his commercial books (e. 1. p. 1186 ; 

с. 9. p. 1197). 

1 Demosthcn. adv. Timoth. c\ 3. p, 1188. dpt&Oov ftev to arparevpa 
KaTaXtXvtrOai iu KaXavptq , &c. — ibid. c. 10. p. 1199. 7r potnjKe yap ro> 
ftev Boiomw dpxovrt 7rapd tovtov (Timotlieus) tt)v Tpntfrrfv rots iv rats 
pavtrl 7rapa\a/if}dv€iv’ etc yap ra>v kqiv&v erwru^euv r) purdo- 
< fiopia rfv t<£ err pare v pan' to, Be xptjpciTa av (Timotlieus) 
dnavra efeXcfa* e/c rant trvppdx Kai ae eBei avrcov Xoyov 
dnoBovvai. 
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reconquer Egypt for the Persian lSttg) and ihgora* 
tor Kalltetratus, were especially loud in their accu- 
sations against him. And as the very salvation of 
Korkyra required pressing haste, the Athenians 
cancelled the appointment of Timotheus even during 
his absence— naming Iphikrates, Kallistratus, and 
Chabrias, to equip a fleet and go round to Korkyra 
without delay 1 . 

Rctnm of Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned ; 

accu- bringing several new adhesions to the confederacy, 
Mitered* a flourishing account of general success 4 . He 

against \vent down to Kalauria to supply the deficiencies of 

trial is post- funds, and make up for the embarrassments which 
thereturn' 1 his absence had occasioned. But he could not pay 
kratssfrora the Boeotian trierarchs without borrowing money 
Korkvra. f or (j, e p ur p 0se on his own credit ; for though the 
sum brought home from his voyage was consider* 

* able, it would appear that the demands upon him 
had been greater still. At first an accusation, 
called for in consequence of the pronounced dis- 
pleasure of the public, was entered against him by 
Iphikrates and Kallistratus.. But as these two had 
been named joint admirals for the expedition to 
Korkyra, which admitted of no ' delay — his trial 
was postponed until the autumn ; a postponement 
advantageous to the accused, and doubtless seconded 
by his friends . 

1 Xenopli. Ilellen. vi. 2, 12, 13, 39 ; Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3. 

p. 1188 . 

2 Diodor. xv. 47. 

3 I collect what is here stated from Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 3. 
p. 1188 ; c. 10. p. 1 1.99. It is there said that Timotheus was about to 
sail home from Kalauria to take his trial ; yet it is certain that his trial 
did not take place until the month Mccinaktcrion or November. Ac- 
cordingly, the trial must have been postponed, in consequence of the 
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Meanwhile Iphikrates adopted the most strenuous 
measures for accelerating the equipment of his fleet, 
In the present temper of the public, and in the 
known danger of Korkyra, he was allowed (though 
perhaps Timotheus, a few weeks earlier, would not 
have been ’allowed) not only to impress seamen in 
the port, but even to coerce the trierarchs with se- 
verity 1 , and to employ all the triremes reserved for 
the coast-guard of Attica, as well as the two sacred 
triremes called Paralus and Salaminia. He thu6 
completed a fleet of seventy sail, promising to send 
back a large portion of it directly, if matters took 
a favourable turn at Korkyra. Expecting to find 
on the watch for him a Lacedaemonian fleet fully 
equal to his own, he arranged his voyage so as to 
combine the maximum of speed with training to his 
seamen, and with preparation for naval combat. The 
larger sailsof an ancient trireme were habitually taken 
out of the ship previous to a battle, as being incon- 
venient aboard : Iphikrates left such sails at Athens, 
— employed even the smaller sails sparingly — and 
kept his seamen constantly at the oar; which greatly 
accelerated his progress, at the same time that it 
kept the men in excellent training. Every day he 
had to stop, for meals and rest, on an enemy’s 
shore ; and these halts were conducted with such 
extreme dexterity as well as precision, that the least 
possible time was consumed, not enough for any 
local hostile force to get together. On reaching 
Sphakteria, Iphikrates learnt for the first time the 

necessity for Iphikrates and Kallistratus going away at once to preserve 
Korkyra. 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 2, 14. c O be (Iphikrates) enel Karcarij arpavjybsf 
paka o£aos ras vavs €VX»/poCro, Kai tovs rpitjodp^ovs IjvdyKaC e. 
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defeat and death of iMnasippus. Yet not fully 
trusting the correctness of his information, he still 
persevered both in his celerity and his precautions, 
until he reached Kephallenia, where he first fully 
satisfied himself that the danger of Korkyra was 
past. The excellent management of Iphikrates 
throughout this expedition is spoken of in terms of 
-admiration by Xenophon 1 . 

t^KortyM, Having no longer any fear of the Lacedaemonian 
fleet, the Athenian commander probably now sent 
surprise the back the home-squadron of Attica which he had 
cusan^ri- been allowed to take, but which could ill be spared 
hyDiony- ^ rom ^ ie defence of the coast 2 . After making him- 
aid* of the se ^ mas ^ er of some of the Kephallenian cities, he 
Sparta. ^ then proceeded onward to Korkyra; where the 
squadron of ten triremes from Syracuse was now 
on the point of arriving ; sent by Dionysius to aid 
the Lacedasmonians, -but as yet uninformed of their 
flight. Iphikrates, posting scouts on the hills to 
give notice of their approach, set apart twenty tri- 
remes to be ready for moving at the first signal. 
So excellent was his discipline (says Xenophon), 
that “ the moment the signal was made, the ardour 
of all the crews was a fine thing to see ; there was 
not a man who did not hasten at a run to take his 
place aboard .” The ten Syracusan triremes, after 
their voyage across from the Iapygian cape, .had 
halted to rest their men on one of the northern 
points of Korkyra ; where they were found by Iphi- 
krates and captured, with all their crews and the 
admiral Anippus ; one alone escaping, through the 

* Xcn. Hellen. vi. 2, 27. 32. 3 Compare vi. 2, 14 — with vi. 2 , 39 . 

•Xen.UeUcn.vi. 2, 34. 
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strenuous efforts of her captain, the Rhodian Mela- 
ndpus. Iphikrates returned in triumph, towing his 
nine prizes into the harbour of Korkyra. The 
crews, being sold or ransomed, yielded to him a 
sum of 60 talents ; the admiral Anippus was re- 
tained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew 
himself shortly afterwards from mortification 1 . 

Though the sum thus realised enabled Iphikrates 
for the time to pay his men, yet the suicide of 
Anippus was a pecuniary disappointment to him, 
and he soon began to need money. This consi- 
deration induced him to consent to the return of 
his colleague Kallistratus ; who — an orator by pro- 
fession, and not on friendly terms with Iphikrates 
— had come out against his own consent. Iphi- 
krates had himself singled out both Kallistratus 
and Chabrias as his colleagues. He was not in- 
different to the value of thei* advice, nor did he 
fear the criticisms, even of rivals, on what they 
really saw in his proceedings. But he had accepted 
the command under hazardous circumstances ; not 
only from the insulting displacement of Timotheus, 
aud the provocation consequently given to a pow- 
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1 Xen. Ilellcn. vi. 2, 35, 38 ; Diodor. xv. 47. 

We find a story recounted by Diodorus (xvi. 57), that the Athenians 
under Iphikrates captured, off Korkyra, some triremes of Dionysius, 
carrying sacred ornaments to Delphi and Olympia. They detained and 
appropriated the valuable cargo, of which Dionysius afterwards loudly 
complained. 

This story (if lit ere be any truth in it) can hardly allude to any 
other triremes than those under Anippus. Yet Xenophon would pro- 
bably have mentioned the story, if lie had heard it ; since it presents 
the enemies of Sparta as committing sacrilege. And whether the tri- 
remes were carrying sacred ornaments or not, it is certain that they 
were coming to take part in the war, ami were therefore legitimate 
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erful party attached to the son of Konon — but also 
under great doubts whether he could succeed in re- 
lieving Korkyra, in Spite of the rigorous coercion 
which he applied to man his fleet. Had the island 
been taken and had Iphikrates failed, he would 
have found himself exposed to severe crimination, 
and multiplied enemies, at Athens. Perhaps Kal- 
listratus and Chabrias, if left at home, might in 
that case have been among his assailants — so that 
it was important to him to identify both of them 
with his good or ill success, and to profit by the 
military ability of the latter as well as by the ora- 
torical talent of the former 1 . As the result of the 
expedition, however, was altogether favourable, 
all such anxieties were removed. Iphikrates could 
well afford to part with both his colleagues ; and 
Kallistratus engaged, that if permitted to go home, 
he would employ all his efforts to keep the fleet 
well-paid from the public treasury ; or if this were 
impracticable, that hfe would labour to procure 
peace 2 . So terrible are the difficulties which the 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 3JJ. The meaning of Xenophon here is not 
very clear, nor is even the text perfect. 

*Eyo) fj.€v 8t) tuvtvjp tt)u (TTparrjylav tcop 'icjuKpdTovs ov% t)Ki(rra 
iiraivS)' ijTfiTa kcii to 7TpoireX etrOai /cfXfvcrat eavrti > (this shows 
that Iphikrates himself singled them out) KaWitrrparov re t6p brjprj- 
yopov, ov pdXu (7riTTj8cLou aura, Ktu Xciftplav, pd\a 0"TpaTTjyiK8p popt£6- 
ptvov. * Eire yap (j)poplp ovs avrovv rjyovpevoi cipat, avpftovkavs \aftttp 
cftovXcro, o-uxfipop pot 8ok € I bumpd^aerdat' ft rc dpTindXovs popifap, 

ovro) 6pa<rc(o$ (some words in the text seem to be wanting) prjre 

KarappaOvpwu p/pre KciTaptXcdv <f)aipe<rOai prjbip, peya\o(j)popovpros 
f avT<o r ovrd pot doieei dpBpds etvnt. 

I follow Dr. Thirl wall’s translation of ov pdXa emrfjbdov, which ap- 
pears to me decidedly preferable. The word 7]<j>Ui (vi. 3, 3) shows that 
Kallistratus was an unwilling colleague. 

8 Xcn. Hcllen. vi. 3, 3. vnoax^peuns yhp ’ltpLicparfi (Kallistratus) tl 
avrop T)(jjL€i, rj xpW aTa irepfaip r<3 povtikS , fj clprjprjp iroiijo’cip, &C. 
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Grecian generals now experience in procuring 
money from Athens (or from other cities in whose 
service they are acting), for payment of their 
troops I Iphikrates suffered the same embarrass- 
ment which Timotheus had experienced the year 
before— and which will be found yet more pain- 
fully felt as we advance forward in the history. 
For the present he subsisted his seamen by finding 
work for them on the farms of the Kqrkyrajans, 
where there must doubtless have been ample neces- 
sity for repairs after the devastations of Mnasippus ; 
while he crossed over to Akarnania with his pel- 
tasts and Jioplites, and there obtained service with 
the townships friendly to Athens against such others 
as were friendly to Sparta ; especially against the 
warlike inhabitants of the strong town called 
Thyrieis 1 . 

The happy result of the Korkyraan expedition, 
imparting universal satisfaction at Athens, was not 
less beneficial to Timotheus* than to Iphikrates. It 
was in November 373 b.c., that the former, as well 
as his quaestor or military treasurer Antimachus, 
underwent each his trial. Kallistratus, having re- 
turned home, pleaded against the quaestor,' perhaps 
against Timotheus also, as one of the accusers 4 ; 
though probably in a spirit of greater gentleness and 
moderation, in consequence of his recent joint suc- 
cess and of the general good temper prevalent in 
the city. And while the edge of the accusation 
against Timotheus was thus blunted, the defence 
was strengthened not merely by numerous citizen 

» Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 37, 38. 

* Demos t lien, cont. Timoth. c. 9. p. 1197, 1198, 
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friends speaking ih his favour with increased confi- 
dence, bat also by the unusual phenomenon of two 
powerful foreign supporters. At the request of 
Timotheus, both Alketas of Epirus, and Jason of 
Pherae, came to Athens a little before the trial, to 
appear as witnesses in his favour. They were re- 
ceived and lodged by him in his house in the Hip- 
podamian Agora, the principal squareof the Peiraeus. 
And as he was then in some embarrassment for 
want of money, he found it necessary to borrow 
various articles of finery in order to do them honour 
— clothes, bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls 
— from Pasion, a wealthy banker . near . at hand. 
These two important witnesses would depose to the 
zealous service and estimable qualitiesof Timotheus; 
w r ho had inspired them with warm interest, and had 
been the means of bringing therii into alliance with 
Athens ; an alliance, which they had sealed at once 
by conveying Stesildes and his division across 
Thessaly and Epirus to Korkyra. The minds of 
the Dikastery would be powerfully affected by seeing 
before them such a man as Jason of Pherae, at that 
moment the most powerful individual in Greece ; 
and we are not surprised to learn that Timotheus 
was acquitted. His treasurer Antimachus, not 
tried by the same Dikastery, and doubtless not 
so powerfully befriended, was less fortunate. He 
was condemned to death, and his property confis- 
cated ; the Dikastery doubtless believing, on what 
evidence we do not know, that he had been guilty 
of fraud in dealing with the public money, which 
had caused serious injury at a most important crisis. 
Under the circumstances of the case, he was held 
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responsible as treasurer, f .r the pecuniary depart- 
ment of the money-levying command confided to 
Timotheus by the people. 

As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus 
himself would be pers< lally accountable, we can 
only remark that having been invested with the 
command for the special purpose # of relieving the 
besieged Korkyra, he appears to have devoted an 
unreasonable length of time to his own self-origi- 
nated cruise elsewhere ; though such cruise was in 
itself beneficial to Athens ; insomuch that if Kor- 
kyra had really been taken, the people would have 
had good reason for imputing the misfortune to his 
delay 1 . And although he was now acquitted, his 

1 The narrative here given of the events of 3/3 B.c., so far as they 
concern Timotheus and. Iphikrates, appears to me the only way of 
satisfying the exigences of the case, and follow dig the statements of 
Xenophon and Demosthenes. 

Schneider in his note, indeed, implies, and Rchdsmtz (Vitrc Tphi- 
cratis, &c. p. 8(>) contends, that Iphikrates did not take the command 
of the fleet, nor depart from* Athens, until offer the trial of Timotheus. 
There arc some expressions in the oration of Demosthenes, which might 
seem to countenance this supposition ; but it will be found hardly ad- 
missible, if tve attentively study the series of facts. 

1. Mnasippus arrived with his armament at Korkyra, and began the 
siege, either before April, or at the first opening of April, 3/3 b.c. For 
his arrival there, and the good condition of his fleet, was known at 
Athens before Timotheus received his appointment as admiral of the 
fleet for the relief of the island (Xeu. Hellcn. vi. 2, 10, 11, 12). 

2. Timotheus sidled from Peineus on this appointed voyage, in April 
3J3 B.C. 

3. Timotheus was tried at Athens in November 3/3 b.c. ; Alkctns 
and Jason being then present, as allies of Athens and witnesses in his 
favour. 

Now, if the truth were, that Iphikrates did not depart from Athens 
with his fleet until after the trial of Timotheus in November, we must 
suppose that the siege of Korkyra by Mnasippus lasted seven months, 
and the cruise of Timotheus nearly five months, llotli the one and the 
other are altogether improbable. The Athenians would never have 
permitted Korkyra to incur so terrible a chance of capture, simply in 
order to wait for the trial of Timotheus. Xenophon does not expressly 

VOL. X. P 
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reputation suffered so much by the whole affair, 
that in the ensuing spring he was glad to accept an 

say how long the siege of Korkyra lasted ; but from his expressions 
about the mercenaries of Mnasippus (that already pay was owing to 
them for as much as two months — /cal dvotv fjbr) prjvolv — vi. 2, 16), w T e 
should infer that itccould hardly have lasted more than three months in 
all. Let us say, that it lasted four months ; the siege would then be 
over in August; and we know that the fleet of Iphikrates arrived just 
after the siege was concluded. 

Besides, is it credible, that Timotheus — named as admiral for the ex- 
press purpose of relieving Korkyra, and kuowing that Mnasippus was 
already besieging the place with a formidable fleet — would have spent 
so long a time n&fii'o months in his preliminary cruise? 

I presume Timotheus to have stayed out in this cruise about two 
months ; and even this length of time would be quite sufficient to raise 
strong displeasure against him at Athens, when the danger and priva- 
tions of Korkyra were made known as hourly increasing. At the time 
when Timotheus came back to Athens, lie found all this displeasure ac- 
tually afloat against him, excited in part by the strong censures of Iphi- 
krates and Kallistratus (Deni. cont. Tiinolh. p. 1187. c. 3). The ad- 
verse orations in the jmblic assembly, besides inflaming the wrath of 
the Athenians against him, caused a vote to be passed deposing him 
from his command to Korkyra, and nominating in his place Iphikrates, 
with Cliabrias and Kallistratus. Probably those who proposed this 
vote would at the same time give notice that they' intended to prefer a 
judicial accusation against Timotheus for breach or neglect of duty. 
But it would be the interest of all parties to postpone actual trial until 
the fate of Korkyra should be determined, for which purpose the saving 
of time would be precious. Already too much time had been lost, and 
Iphikrates w as well aware that his whole chance of success depended upon 
celerity ; while Timotheus and his friends would look upon postponement 
as an additional chance of softening the jmblic displeasure, besides en- 
abling them to obtain the attendance of .1 ason and Alkctas. Still, though 
trial was postponed, Timotheus was from this moment under impeach- 
ment. The oration composed by Demosthenes therefore (delivered by 
Apollodorus us plaintiff, several years afterwards) — though speaking 
loosely, and not distinguishing the angry speeches against Timotheus 
in the public assembly (in June 37*3 b . c ., or thereabouts, whereby his 
dejmsition was obtained), from the accusing speeches against him at his 
actual trial in November 373 b . c ., before the dikastery — is nevertheless 
not incorrect in saying — €7T€i8rj 8' dn€y(€tpoTopT)$rj pip v<jf vpatv arparr]- 
ybs 8ui to pr) ircpnrkt verai He\cnrduvrj(Tov 3 eni spier ft 8e tt apthfboro 
fls top bijpou, alrtas rrjs peylerTijs tvx*w (c. 3. p. 1187)* — and again 
respecting his coming from Kalauria to Athens — peXko>v tolpvp k a- 
ra7r\fiP cVt tijp spier lv, iv K aXavpia 8avci£cTai, &c. (p. 1 188-1 1 89.) 
That Timotheus had been handed over to the people for trial — that he 
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iavitation of the Persian satraps, who offered him 
the command of the Grecian mercenaries in their 
service for the Egyptian war ; the same command 

was sailing back from Kalauria for his trial — might well be asserted 
respecting his position in the month of June, though his trial (lid not 
actually take place until November. I think it cannot be doubted that 
the triremes at Kalauria would form a part of that fleet which actually 
went to Korkyra under Ipliikrates ; not waiting to go thither until after 
the trial of Timotheus in November, but departing as soon as Iphi- 
krates could get ready, probably about July .‘i/.'i n.c . 

Rehdantz argues that if Ipliikrates departed with the fleet in July, 
he must have returned to Athens in November to the trial of Timo- 
theus, which is contrary to Xenophon’s affirmation that he remained in 
the Ionian sea until .‘171 u.c. Hut if we look attentively at the oration 
of Demosthenes, we shall sec that there is no certain ground for affirm- 
ing Ipliikrates to have been present in Athens in November, during the 
actual trial of Timotheus. The phrases in p. 11S7 — e<£euxTi;Ket ft* avrtp 

KnWiGTTfmTos Kiu *UjuKimTrjs'. ovrui fti ftiedcirav vjjlus KarrjyopovvTfs 

tovtov avroL re kiu oi o-vvaynpfvnvTts may be well explained, 

so far as Ipliikrates is concerned, by supposing them to allude to those 
pronounced censures in the public assembly whereby tlic vote of depo- 
sition against Timotheus was obtained, and whereby the general indig- 
nation against him was first excited. I therefore see no reason for 
affirming that Ipliikrates was actually present at the trial of Timotheus 
in November. But Kallistratus was really present at the trial (see c. 9. 
p. 1197, 1 1 98) ; which consists well enough with the statement of Xe- 
nophon, that this orator obtained permission from Ipliikrates to leave 
him at Korkyra and conic hack to Athens (vi. 3, 3). Kallistratus di- 
rected his accusation mainly against Antimaclius, the treasurer of Ti- 
motheus. And it appears to me that under the circumstances of the 
ease, Ipliikrates, having carried his point of superseding Timotheus in 
the command ami gaining an important success at Korkyra — might be 
well-pleased to he dispensed from the obligation of formally accusing 
him before the Dikastery, in opposition to Jason and Alkctas, as well 
as to a powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv. 4?) makes a statement quite different from Xenophon. 
He says that Timotheus was at first deposed from his command, but 
afterwards forgiven and re-appointed by the people (jointly with Iplii- 
krates) in consequence of the great accession of force which he had 
procured in liis preliminary cruise. Accordingly the fleet, 130 triremes 
in number, was despatched to Korkyra under the joint command of 
Ipliikrates and Timotheus. Diodorus makes no mention of tlie trial of 
Timotheus. This account is evidently quite distinct from that of 
Xenophon; which latter is on all grounds to be preferred, especially 
as its main points are in conformity with the Demosthenic oration. 

P 2 
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from which Iphikrates had retired a little time 
before 1 . 

That admiral, whose naval force had been rein- 
forced by alarge number of Korkyrsean triremes, was 
committing without opposition incursions against 
Akarnania, and the western coast of Peloponne- 
sus ; insomuch that the expelled Messenians, in 
their distant exile at Hesperides in Libya, began 
to conceive hopes of being restored by Athens to 
Naupaktus, which they had occupied under her 
protection during the Peloponnesian war®. And 
while the Athenians were thus masters at sea both 
east and west of Peloponnesus 8 , Sparta and her con- 
federates, discouraged by the ruinous failure of their 
expedition against Korkyra in the preceding year, 
appear to have remained inactive. With such men- 
tal predispositions, they were powerfully affected 
by religious alarm arising from certain frightful 
earthquakes and inundations with which Pelopon- 
nesus was visited during this year, and which were 
regarded as marks of the wrath of the god Posei- 
don. More of these formidable visitations occurred 
this year in Peloponnesus than had ever before been 
known ; especially one, the worst of all, whereby 
the two towns of Helik6 and Bura in Achaia were 
destroyed, together with a large portion of their 
population. Ten Lacedaemonian triremes, which 

1 Dcmosth. cont. Timoth. c. 6. p. 1191 ; c. 8. p. 1194. 

We see from another passage of the same oration that the creditors 
of Tiraotheus reckoned upon his making a large sum of money in the 
Persian service (c. l.p. 1185). This farther illustrates what I have 
said in a previous note, about the motives of the distinguished Athenian 
officers to take service in foreign parts away from Athens. 

3 Xen. Hellon. vi. 2, 38 ; Pausanias, iv. 20 , 3 . 

* See a curious testimony to this fact in Demosthen. cont. Neteram, 
c. 12. p. 1357. 
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happened to be moored on this shore on the night 
when the calamity occurred, were destroyed by 
the rush of the waters 1 . 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Lace- 
daemonians had recourse to the same manoeuvre 
which had so well served their purpose fifteen years 
before, in 388-387 b.c. They sent Antalkidas 
again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both pecuniary 
aid 4 , and a fresh Persian intervention enforcing 
anew the peace which bore his name ; which peace 
had now been infringed (according to Lacedaemo- 
nian construction) by the reconstitution of the 
Boeotian confederacy under Thebes as president. 
And it appears that in the course of the autumn or 
winter, Persian envoys actually did come to Greece, 
requiring that the belligerents should all desist from 
war, and wind up their dissensions on the principles 
of the peace of Antalkidas 3 . The Persian satraps, 

1 Diodor. xi. 48, 49; Pausan. vii. 25; iElian. Hist. Animal, xi. 19. 
Kallisthenes seems to have described at large, with appropriate reli- 
gious comments, numerous physical portents which occurred about this 
time (see Kallistheu. Fragm. 8, ed. Didot). 

3 This second mission of Antalkidas is sufficiently vended by an in- 
direct allusion of Xenophon (vi. 5, 12). Ilis known philo-Laconian 
sentiments sufficiently explain why he avoids directly mentioning it. 
a Diodor. xv. 50. 

Diodorus had stated (a few chapters before, xv. 58) that Persian en- 
voys had also come into Greece a little before the peace of 574 b.c., 
and had been the originators of that previous peace. But this appears 
to me one of the eases (not a few altogether in his history) in which he 
repeats himself, or gives the same event twice over under analogous 
circumstances. The intervention of the Persian envoys bears much 
more suitably on the period immediately preceding the peace of 571 
b.c., than upon that which preceded the peace of 574 b.c. — when, in 
point of fact, no peace was ever fully executed. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus also (Judic. dc Lysia, p. 479) represents 
the king of Persia as a party to the peace sworn by Athens and Sparta 
in 371 B.c. 
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at this time renewing* their efforts against Egypt, 
were anxious for the cessation of hostilities in 
Greece, as a means of enlarging their numbers of 
Grecian mercenaries ; of which troops Timotheus 
had left Athens a few months before to take the 
command. 

ithens dis- Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian in- 
rords' 0 ' tervention, which doubtless was not without effect 
?eace ‘ — Athens herself was becoming more and more dis- 

posed towards peace. That common fear and hatred 
of the Lacedaemonians, which had brought her into 
alliance with Thebes in 378 b.c., was now no longer 
predominant. She was actually at the head of a 
considerable maritime confederacy; and this she 
could hardly hope to increase by continuing tbe war, 
since the Lacedaemonian naval power had already 
been humbled. Moreover she found the expense 
of warlike operations very burdensome, nowise de- 
frayed either by the contributions of her allies or 
by the results of victory. The orator Kallistratus 
— who had promised either to procure remittances 
from Athens to Iphikrates, or to recommend the 
conclusion of peace — was obliged to confine himself 
to the latter alternative, and contributed much to 
promote the pacific dispositions of his countrymen 1 . 
Athens had Moreover, the Athenians had become more and 

C63SC<1 to 

be afraid of more alienated from Thebes. The ancient anti- 
hadbecomc pathy, between these two neighbours, had for a time 
been overlaid by common fear of Sparta. But as 
Thebes. soon as Thebes had re-established her authority in 
Boeotia, the jealousies of Athens again began to 
arise. In 374 b.c., she had concluded a peace with 

1 Xc n. Ilellcn. vi. 3. 
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the Spartans, without the concurrence of Thebes ; 
which peace was broken almost as soon as made, by 
the Spartans themselves, in consequence of the pro- 
ceedings of Timotheus at Zakynthus. The Phokians 
— against whom, as having been active allies of 
Sparta in her invasions of Boeotia, Thebes was now , 
making war — had also been ancient friends of 
Athens, who sympathised with their sufferings'. 
Moreover the Thebans on their side probably re- 
sented the unpaid and destitute condition in which 
their seamen had been left by Timotheus at Kalau- 
ria, during the expedition for the relief of Korkyra 
in the preceding year*; an expedition, of which 
Athens alone reaped both the glory and the ad- 
vantage. Though they remained members of the 
confederacy, sending deputies to the congress at 
Athens, the unfriendly spirit on both sides con- 
tinued on the increase, and was farther exasperated 
by their violent proceeding against Plataea in the 
first half of 372 b.c. 

During the last three or four years, Platsea, like Equivocal 
the other towns of Boeotia, had been again brought the mt'ored 
into the confederacy under Thebes. Re-established ^w^at 
by Sparta after the peace of Antalkidas as a so-called t , he La< ! c ' 

J 1 1 daemomans 

autonomous town, it had been garrisoned by her had been 

• __i expelled 

as a post against Thebes, and was no longer able to from b<eo- 

maintain a real autonomy after the Spartans had riataJns* 

been excluded from Boeotia in 376 b.c. While ^'“^e 

other Boeotian cities were glad to find themselves A t,ie " 8 to . 

c b incorporate 

emancipated from their philo-Laconian oligarchies them with 
and rejoined to the federation under Thebes, Plataea 

1 Xcu. llellen.vi. 3, 1. 

2 Demosthen. eont. Timoth. p. U88. s. 17. 
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— as well as Thespise — submitted to the union only 
, by constraint ; awaiting any favourable opportunity 

for breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of 
Athens. Aware probably of the growing coldness 
between the Athenians and Thebans, the Platseans 
• were secretly' trying to persuade Athens to accept 
and occupy their town, annexing Plataea to Attica 1 ; 
a project hazardous both to Thebes and Athens, 
since it would place them at open war with each 
other, while neither was yet at peace with Sparta. 
The The- This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the 
«tai this Thebans, determined them to strike a decisive blow. 
bySng 11 Their presidency, over more than one of the minor 
Boeotian cities, had always been ungentle, suitable 
wtanti*" *° ^ ie rou gbncss of their dispositions. Towards 

not only bore an ancient 
the re-established town as 
little better than a Lacedaemonian encroachment, 
abstracting from themselves a portion of territory 
which had become Theban, by prescriptive enjoy- 
ment lasting for forty years from the surrender of 
Plataea in 427 c.c. As it would have been to them 
a loss as well as embarrassment, if Athens should 
resolve to close with the tender of Plataea — they 
forestalled the contingency by seizing the town 
for themselves. Since the reconqucst of Boeotia by 
Thebes, the Plataeans had come again, though re- 
luctantly, under the ancient constitution of Boeotia : 
they were living at peace with Thebes, acknowled- 
ging her rights as president of the federation, and 
having their own rights as members guaranteed in 

1 Diodor. xv. 46. I do not know from whom Diodorus copied this 
statement ; hut it seems extremely reasonable. 


who niram Platiea, especially, they 

take retuge . , 

at Athene antipathy, but regarded 
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return by her, probably under positive engagement 
•—that is, their security, their territory, and their 
qualified' autonomy, subject to the federal restric- 
tions and obligations. But though thus at peace 
with Thebes 1 , the Plataeans knew well what was her 

1 This seems to me what is meant by the Platacan speaker in Iso- 
krates, when lie complains mo than once that Platsea had been taken 
by the Thebans in time of peace — clfjTjvrjs ovo-tjs. The speaker, in pro- 
testing against the injustice of the Thebans, appeals to two guarantees 
which they have violated ; for the purpose of his argument, however, 
the two are not clearly distinguished, but run together into one. The 
first guarantee was, the peace of An talk i das, under which Platfea had 
been restored, and to which Thebes, Sparta, and Athens, were all parties. 
The second guarantee was, that given by Thebes when she conquered 
the Boeotian cities in .377-37fi n.c., and reconstituted the federation ; 
whereby she ensured to the Plat jeans existence as v city, with so much 
of autonomy as was consistent with the obligations of a member of the 
Boeotian federation. When the Plat jean speaker accuses the Thebans 
of having violated “the oaths and the agreement M (opicnvs ku\ £vudi}Kas) % 
he means the terms of the peace of Antalkidas, subject to the limits 
afterwards imposed by the submission of Platini to the federal system 
of lheotia. lie calls for the tutelary interference of Athens, as a party 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

Dr. Thirhvall thinks (Ilist. Gr. veil. v. eh. 3S. p. 7^~7-) that the 
Thebans were parties to the peace of .'*7-1 n.o. between Sparta and 
Athens ; that they accepted it, intending deliberately to break it ; and 
that under that peace, the Laeediemoniau harmosts and garrisons were 
withdrawn from Thosphc and other places in lheotia. I am unable to 
acquiesce in this view; which appears tome negatived by Xenophon, 
and neither affirmed nor implied in the Plataie discourse of Isoknites. 
In my opinion, there were no Laccdicmoniun harmosts in Bu*otia (ex- 
cept at Orchomciius in the north) in .17*1 n.c. Xenophon tells us 
(Ilellcn. v. *1, fi.'f ; vi. 1, 1) that the Thebans “ were recovering the Boeo- 
tian cities -had subducij the Boeotian cities —in or before .‘>75 n.c., 
so that they were able to march out of lheotia and invade Phokis ; 
which implies the expulsion or retirement of all the Laeediemoniau 
forces from the southern part of lheotia. 

The reasoning in the Plataie discourse of Isokratcs is not very clear 
or discriminating ; nor have we any right to expect that it should be, in 
the pleading of a suffering and passionate man. But the expression 
*tpT)urjs ovrrrjs and flptjvyj may always (in my judgement) he explained, 
without referring it, as Dr. Thirlwall does, to the peace of *37 1 n.c.. or 
supposing Thebe* to have been a party to that pence. 
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real sentiment towards them, and their own towards 
her. If we are to believe, what seems very proba- 
ble, that they were secretly negotiating with Athens 
to help them in breaking off from the federation — 
the, consciousness of such an intrigue tended still 
farther to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. 
Accordingly being apprehensive of some aggression 
from Thebes, they kept themselves habitually on their 
guard. But their vigilance was somewhat relaxed, 
and most of them went out of the city to their farms 
in the country, on the days, well known beforehand, 
when the public assemblies in Thebes were held. 
Of this relaxation the Bceotarch Neokles took ad- 
vantage 1 . He conducted a Theban armed force, 
immediately from the assembly, by a circuitous 
route through Hysiae to Plataea ; which town he 
found deserted by most of its male adults and un- 
able to make resistance. The PI at Eeans — dispersed 
in the fields, finding their walls, their wives, and 
their families, all in .possession of the victor — were 
under the necessity of accepting the terms proposed 
to them. They were allowed to depart in safety 
and to carry away all their moveable property ; but 
their town was destroyed and its territory again 
annexed to Thebes. The unhappy fugitives were 
constrained for the second time to seek refuge at 
Athens, where they were again kindly received, and 
restored to the same qualified right of citizenship 
as they had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antal- 
kidas 9 . 

1 Pausanias, ix. ], 3. 

2 Diodor. xv. 4 7- 

Pausanias (ix. 1, 3) places this capture of Platan in tlic third year 
(counting the years from midsummer to midsummer) before the battle 
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It was not merely with Platsea, but also with 
Thespife, that Thebes was now meddling. Mis- 
trusting the dispositions of the Thespians, she con- 
strained them to demolish the fortifications of their 
town 1 ; as she had caused to be done fifty-two years 
before, after the victory of Delium 8 , on suspicion of 
leanings favourable to Athens. - 
Such proceedings on the part of the Thebans in 
Bceotia excited strong emotion at Athens ; where 
the Plataeans not only appeared as suppliants, with 
the tokens of misery conspicuously displayed, but 
also laid their case pathetically before the assem- 


of Lcuktra; or in the year of the arehon Astcius at Athens; which 
seems to me the true date, though Mr. Clinton supposes it (without 
ground, 1 think) to be contradicted by Xenophon. The year of the 
arehon Astcius reaches from midsummer 373 to midsummer 3/2 b.c. 
It is in the latter half of the year that 1 suppose Platsea to have been 
taken. 

1 I infer this from Isokrates, Or. xiv. (Plataie.) s. 21-38: compare 
also sect. 10. The Platacan speaker accuses the Thebans of having de- 
stroyed the walls of some Boeotian cities (over and above what the\ had 
done to Plativa), and T venture to apply thin to Thcspim. Xenophon 
indeed states that the Thespians were at this very period treated 
exactly like the Plataeans; that is, driven out of Bocotia, and their 
town destroyed ; except that they had not the same claim on Athens 
(Ilellcn. vi. 3, 1 — diruXi&K yfvoptvovs i compare also vi. 3, 5). Dio- 
dorus also (xv. 40) speaks of the Thebans as having destroyed Thespise. 
But against this, I gather, from the Plataie Oration of Isokrates, that 
the Thespians were not in the same plight with the Plattrans when that 
oration was delivered ; that is, they were not expelled collectively out 
of Bccotia. Moreover Pausanias also expressly says that the Thespians 
were present in lltrotia at the time of the battle of Lcuktra, and that 
they were expelled shortly afterwards. Pausanias at the same time 
gives a distinct story, about the conduct of the Thespians, which it 
would not be reasonable to reject (ix. 13, 3; ix. 14, 1). I believe 
therefore that Xenophon has spoken inaccurately in saying that the 
• Thespians were tmoXides before the battle of Lcuktra. It is quite pos- 
sible that they might have sent supplications to Athens (i bccTevovras — 
Xen. Ilell. vi. 3, 1) in consequence of the severe mandate to demolish 
their walls. 2 Thucyd. iv. 133. 
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bly, and invoked aid to regain their town of which 
they had been just bereft. On a question at once 
so touching and so full of political consequences, 
many speeches were doubtless composed and de- 
livered, one of which has fortunately reached us ; 
composed by Tsokrates, and perhaps actually de- 
livered by a Plataean speaker before the public 
assembly. The hard fate of this interesting little 
community is here impressively set forth ; inclu- 
ding the bitterest reproaches, stated with not a little 
of rhetorical exaggeration, against the multiplied 
wrongs done by Thebes, as well towards Athens 
as towards Plataea. Much of his invective is 
more vehement than conclusive. Thus when the 
orator repeatedly claims for Plataea her title to 
autonomous existence, under the guarantee of uni- 
versal autonomy sworn at the peace of Antalkidas 1 
— the Thebans would doubtless reply, that at 
the time of that peace, Plataea was no longer in 
existence ; but had been extinct for forty years, and 
was only renovated afterwards by the Lacedaemo- 
nians for their own political purposes. And the 
orator intimates plainly, that the Thebans were 
noway ashamed of their proceeding, but came -to 
Athens to justify it, openly and avowedly ; more- 
over several of the most distinguished Athenian 
speakers espoused the same side*. That the Pla- 

1 Isokrates, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 11, 13, 18, 42, 46, 4/, 68. 

2 Isokrates, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 3. Ei pkv twv prj Orjftalovs ecdp&pev iic 
rravras rpdnov napea-KeviurpevOvs nelOcip vpas o>s oudev els fjptis if-rjpap- 
TrjKatTi , dui (3paxto)v av enoir)(rdp.e6a rods Xdyovs" eneiftr} 6* els to vt 
drv\uis yjXOopfVj aurre prj pnvov fjptv dual rov uyeoua npds tovtovs 
aWa Ka\ t&v prjroptiiv rods dvpareordrovs , ovs and rav fjperepcov avrots 
odroi napeiTKevdcravTO frvvrjydpovs , &C. 

Compare scot. 36. 
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tseans had cooperated with Sparta in her recent 
operations in Bceotia against both Athens and 
Thebes, was an undeniable fact ; which the orator 
himself can only extenuate by saying that they 
acted under constraint from a present Spartan 
force — but which was cited on the opposite side as 
a proof of their philo-Spartan dispositions, and of 
their readiness again to join the common enemy as 
soon as he presented himself 1 . The Thebans would 
accuse Plataea of subsequent treason to the con- 
federacy ; and they even seem to have contended, 
that they had rendered a positive service to the 
general Athenian confederacy of which they were 
members 9 , by expelling the inhabitants of Platsea 
and dismantling Thespise ; both towns being not 
merely devoted to Sparta, but also adjoining Ki- 
thseron, the frontier line whereby a Spartan army 
would invade Bccotia. Both in the public assem- 
bly of Athens, and in the general congress of the 
confederates at that city, animated discussions 
were raised upon the whole subject 3 ; discussions, 
wherein, as it appears, Epaminondas, as the orator 
and representative of Thebes, was found a compe- 
tent advocate against Kallistratus, the most distin- 
guished speaker in Athens ; sustaining the Theban 
cause with an ability which greatly enhanced his 
growing reputation *. 

* Isokr. Or. .xiv. (Plat.) s. 12, 13, 14, 16, 28, 33, 48. 

8 I Sokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) a. 23— 2/. Xcyovcrtv cos vrrep rov koivov 
n Sv (rufjLfidxajv ravr h rpa£av — (fniirl yj Qi](3cilovs f\ €lv Tt ) v W tT€ P av » 
tovto avpcpcpov rival rots (rvppaxois, &C. 

8 Isokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 23, 24. 

4 Diodorus (xv. 38) mentions the parliamentary conflict between 
Epaminondas and Kallistratus, assigning it to the period immediately 
antecedent to the abortive peace concluded between Athens and Sparta 
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b.c.3;i. But though the Thebans and their Athenian sup- 
tcmicMyof porters, having all the prudential arguments on 
niam to-" ^heir side, carried the point so that no step was 
wanis peace taken to restore the Platseans, nor any hostile decla- 

witli Sparta , , ' , , . 

—Athens ration made against those to whom they owed their 
Athenian expulsion — yet the general result of the debates, 
^noTc? animated by keen sympathy with the Plataean suf- 
Genera'r 8 f erers > tended decidedly to poison the good feeling, 
congress for an d loosen the ties, between Athens and Thebes. 

peace at * 

Sparta. This change showed itself by an increased gravita- 
tion towards peace with Sparta ; strongly advocated 
by the orator Kallistratus, and now promoted not 
merely by the announced Persian intervention, but 
by the heavy cost of war, and the absence of all 
prospective gain from its continuance. The reso- 
lution was at length taken — first by Athens, and 
next, probably, by the majority of the confederates 
assembled at Athens — to make propositions of 
peace to Sparta, where it was well known that 
similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. No- 
tice of this intention was given to the Thebans, who 
were invited to send envoys thither also, if they 
chose to become parties. In the spring of 371 b.c., 
at the time when the members of the Lacedaemonian 


three years before. I agree with Wcsseling (see his note ad loa.) in 
thinking that these debates more properly belong to the time imme- 
diately preceding the peace of 37 1 b.c. Diodorus has made great con- 
fusion between the two; sometimes repeating twice over the same 
antecedent phenomena, as if they belonged to both — sometimes assign- 
ing to one what properly belongs to the other. 

The altercation between Epaminondas and Kallistratus (ip tg> koivA 
ovvcdptto) seems to me more properly appertaining to debates in the 
assembly of the confederacy at Athens— rather than to debates at 
Sparta, in the preliminary discussions for peace, where the altercations 
between Epaminondas and Agesilaus occurred. 
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confederacy were assembled at Sparta, both the 
Athenian dnd Theban envoys, and those from the 
various members of the Athenian confederacy, ar- 
rived there. Among the Athenian envoys, two at 
least — Kallias (the hereditary Daduch or Torch- 
bearer of the Eleusinian ceremonies) and Autokles 
— were men of great family at Athens ; and they 
were accompanied by Kallistratus the orator 1 . 
From the Thebans, the only man of note was Epa- 
minondas, then one of the Bceotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important 
congress, we have very imperfect knowledge ; and 
of the more private diplomatic conversations, notless 
important than the debates, we have no knowledge 
at all. Xenophon gives us a speech from each of the 
three Athenians, and from no one else. That of 
Kallias, who announces himself as hereditary proxe- 
nus of Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, but 
eminently philo-Laconian in spirit 2 ; that of Autoklus 
is in the opposite tone, full of severe censure on the 
past conduct of Sparta ; that of Kallistratus, deli- 
vered after the other two — while the enemies of 
Sparta were elate, her friends humiliated, and both 
parties silent, from the fresh effect of the reproaches 
of Autokles' 1 — is framed in a spirit of conciliation ; 
admitting faults on both sides, but deprecating the 
continuance of war, as injurious to both, and show- 

1 Xcn. llcllcn. vi. 3, 3. 

It seems doubtful, from the language of Xenophon, whether Kalli- 
tratus was one of the envoys appointed, or only a companion. 

* Xcn. Hellen. vi. 3, 4-6. 

* Xen. Ilellen. vi. 3, 7-10. TaSr clnap, (tkottyjv ph ir apd rrdvrow 
cffokfcrep (Autokles), rj^opevovs be rovs d\6op€Povs Tots AitKtbaipoviois 
eVotJ/crf. 


b.c. 371. 
May-June. 
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Kallistra- 
tus and liis 
policy. 


ing how much the joint interests of both pointed 
towards peace l . 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplo- 
macy of the time, recognises distinctly the peace of 
Antalkidas as the basis upon which Athens was 
prepared to treat — autonomy to each city, small as 
well as great : and in this way, coinciding with the 
views of the Persian king, he dismisses with indif- 
ference the menace that Antalkidas was on his way 
back from Persia with money to aid the Lacedemo- 
nians in the war. It was not from fear of the Per- 
sian treasures (he urged) — as the enemies of p* ace 
asserted — that Athens sought peace 2 . Her affairs 
were now so prosperous, both by sea and land, as 
to prove that she only did so on consideration of the 
general evils of prolonged war, and on a prudent 
abnegation of that rash confidence which was always 
ready to contend for extreme stakes 3 — like a game- 
ster playing double or quits. The time had come 
for both Sparta and Athens now to desist from 
hostilities. The former had the strength on land, 
the latter was predominant at sea ; so that each could 
guard the other; while the reconciliation of the 
two would produce peace throughout the Hellenic 
world, since in each separate city, one of the two 
opposing local parties rested on Athens, the other 
on Sparta 4 . But it was indispensably necessary 
that Sparta should renounce that system of aggres- 
sion (already pointedly denounced by the Athenian 

1 Xen. Ilcllen. vi. .3, 10-17. 2 Xen. Hellcn. vi. 3, 12, 13. 

3 Xen. Ilcllen. vi. 3, 10. 

4 Xen. Ilcllen. vi. .3, 14. Kat yap Kara yrju pev nr vpow 
<f)iku>v ovroiVy Imvos ye volt o rjpdr Xvirijffai ; Kara OaXaTTau ye prjv rtr hv 
vpdi fiXdyjrut n, f]p5)v vpiv emTTjdeitov o vrav; 
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Autokl^s) ou which she had acted since the peace 
of Antalkidas ; a system, from which she had. at last 
reaped bitter fruits, since her unjust seizure of the 
Kadmeia had ended by throwing into the arms of 
the Thebans all those Boeotian cities, whose sepa- 
rate autonomy she had bent her whole policy to 
ensure 1 . 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, 
which takes a judicious measure of the actual po- 
sition «f affairs : first, autonomy to every city ; 
and autonomy in the genuine sense, not construed 
and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, as 
it had been at the peace of Antalkidas ; next, the 
distribution of such pre-eminence or headship, as 
was consistent with this universal autonomy, be- 
tween Sparta and Athens ; the former on land, the 
latter at sea ; as the means of ensuring tranquillity 
in Greece. That “ autonomy perverted to Laceda;- 
monian purposes ” — which Perikles had denounced 
before the Peloponnesian war as the condition of 
Peloponnesus, and which had been made the poli- 
tical canon of Greece by the peace of Antalkidas — 
was now at an end. On the other hand, Athens 
and Sparta were to become mutual partners and 
guarantees ; dividing the headship of Greece by an 
ascertained line of demarcation, yet neither of them 
interfering with the principle of universal autonomy. 
Thebes, and her claim to the presidency of Bceotia, 
were thus to be set aside by mutual consent. 

1 Xen. Ilellcn. vi. 3, 1 1 . Kai vpiv bi eyaye opto bia ra ayvioptiws 
irpa\Otvra tcrnv brt km iroWa ornirwra ytyvoptva’ an/ rjv Kat rj Kara - 
\rpf>6ti(ra iv Qrjfiais K ubpeta' vuv yovv, as (?) tcrirovdatrare avrovopovs 
ras tt6\cis ylyvtaOai, n uarai rraXiv, inti tjbiKrjfycrav ol Qrjftaloi, 
Ucivois ytytvrjvrai. 

VOL. X. Q 
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It was upon this basis that the peace was con- 
cluded. The armaments on both sides were to be 
disbanded ; the harmosts and garrisons everywhere 
withdrawn, *in order that each city might enjoy full 
autonomy. If any city should fail in observance of 
these conditions, and continue in a career of force 
against any other, all were at liberty to take arms 
for the support of the injured party ; bat no one 
who did not feel disposed, was bound so to take 
arms. This last stipulation exonerated the Lace- 
demonian allies from one of their most vexatious 
chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, all parties 
agreed ; and on the ensuing day, the oaths were 
exchanged. Sparta took the oath for herself and 
her allies ; Athens took the oath for herself only ; 
her allies afterwards took it severally, each city for 
itself. Why such difference was made, we are not 
told ; for it would seem that the principle of seve- 
rance applied to both confederacies alike. 

Next came the turn of the Thebans to swear ; 
and here the fatal hitch was disclosed.’ Eparninon- 
das, the Theban envoy, insisted on taking the oath, 
not for Thebes separately, but for Thebes as presi- 
dent of the Boeotian federation, including all the 
Boeotian cities. The Spartan authorities, on the 
other hand, and Agesilaus as the foremost of all, 
strenuously opposed him. They required that he 
should swear for Thebes alone, leaving the Boeotian 
cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary debates, 
Epaminonda's had spoken out boldly against the 
ascendency of Sparta. While most of the deputies 
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stood overawed by her dignity, represented by the 
energetic Agesilaus as spokesman — he, like the 
Athenian Autoklgs, and with strong sympathy from 
many of the deputies present, had proclaimed that 
nothing kept alive the war except her unjust preten- 
sions, and that no peace could be durable unless such 
pretensions were put iside 1 . Accepting the condi- 
tionsof peace as finally determined, he presented him- 
self to swear to them in the name of the Boeotian 
federation. But Agesilaus, requiring that each of the 
Boeotian cities should take the oath for itself, ap- 
pealed to those same principles of liberty which 
Epaminondas himself had just invoked, and asked 
him whether each of the Boeotian cities had not as 
good a title to autonomy as Thebes. Epaminondas 
might have replied by asking, why Sparta had just 
been permitted to take the oath for her allies as well 
as for herself. But he took a higher ground. He 
contended that the presidency of Boeotia was held 
by Thebes on as good a title as the sovereignty of 
Laconia by Sparta®. He would remind the assembly 
that when Boeotia was first conquered and settled 
by its present inhabitants, the other towns had all 
been planted out from Thebes as their chief and 
mother-city ; that the federal union of all, admini- 
stered by Bceotarchs chosen by and from all, with 
Thebes as president, was coeval with the first set- 
tlement of the country ; that the separate autonomy 
of each was qualified by an established institution, 
devolving on the Boeotarchs and councils sitting 
at Thebes the management of the foreign relations 
of all join^y. All this had been already pleaded 
* Plutarch, Agesil. c. 27. * Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28. 

Q2 
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by the Theban orator fifty-six years earlier, before 
the five Spartan commissioners assembled to de- 
termine the fate of the captives after the surrender 
of Plataea ; when he required the condemnation of 
the Plataeans as guilty of treason to the ancestral 
institutions of Bceotia* ; and the Spartan commis- 
sioners had recognised the legitimacy of these in- 
stitutions by a sweeping sentence of death against 
the transgressors. Moreover, at a time when the 
ascendency of Thebes over the Boeotian cities had 
been greatly impaired by her anti-Hellenic coopera- 
tion with the invading Persians, the Spartans them- 
selves had assisted her with all their power to re- 
establish it, asacountervailingforce against Athens 2 . 
Epaminondas could show, that the presidency of 
Thebes over the Boeotian cities was the keystone of 
the federation ; a right not only of immemorial an- 
tiquity, but pointedly recognised and strenuously 
vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He could 
show farther that it was as old, and as good, as 
their own right to govern the Laconian townships ; 
which latter was acquired and held (as one of the 
best among their own warriors had boastfully pro- 

1 Tliucyd. iii. Gl. r/pav (the Thebans) KTiadvrwv nXdrauiv varepov 
tt)s uXXtjs Boiom«s #c«! uXXa per avrrjs, a £ vpfiiKrovs dvBpairovs 

c&XdiravTts ca^ope*/, ovk rjglovv ovtoi (the Plataeans), & airtp ira^Brj 
to TrpojTop, rjyepovcveo-Bai v(j) fjpatv, e£ti> fie Ttov dWtov B okotcju 
irapafia ivovrt s ra narpia, €7 reifit) irpoarrjvayKd^ouTO, i Tpoo-cx&ptjaav 
izpbs *A Brjvaiovs, &e. 

Again (e. 65) lie says respecting the oligarchical Plataeans who ad- 
mitted the Theban detachment when it came by night to surprise Pla- 
tfiea — ei fie' uvdpes vpebu oi npHroi kcu. xPW aaL yivet, ftovXopcpoi 
rrjs peV efa> £vppa\ias vpas nava-ai, is fie rd Koivd r<o v irdvrav 
Bo to>T <5 v narpta Karaa-TTfcrai, iircKaXicravTo Zkovtcs , & c. 

Again (c. 6G), Kara rd 7ru vrew Boimtwv ndrpia, &c. Compare ii. 2. 

8 Diodor. xi. bl. 
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clahned 1 ) by nothing but Spartan valour and the 
sharpness of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst 
the deputies assembled at Sparta, and arraigning 
the Spartans not merely in their supremacy over 
Greece, but even in their dominion at home — was 
as it were the shadow ?ast before, by coming events. 
It opened a question such as no Greek had ever 
ventured to raise. It was a novelty startling to 
all — extravagant probably in the eyes of Kallistra- 
tus and the Athenians — but to the Spartans them- 
selves, intolerably poignant and insulting 9 . They 
had already a long account of antipathy to clear off 
with Thebes ; their own wrong-doing in seizing the 
Kadmeia — their subsequent humiliation in losing 
it and being unable to recover it — their recent 
shortcomings and failures, in the last seven years of 
war against Athens and Thebes jointly. To aggra- 
vate this deep-seated train of hostile associations, 

1 Thucj’d. iv. 126. 

Brasidas, addressing his soldiers when serving in Macedonia, on the 
approach of the Illyrians : — 

*A ya$ois yap elvai npuirrjKCi vpiv ra noXepia, ov bid fcvppdxav 
7 T apovviav exuarorf, dXX« bi oiKeiav dperrjv, xal prjbev nXrjdos ne(f)o- 
firj(r0at Jrep<ov‘ oi ye ptjbe dirb iroXtreiav to iovtu>v ipccre, ev a li ov 
ttoXXoi dXLyoov iipx overt?, aXXd nXeiovav pdXXop iXdacrovs’ ovk aXXo> 
r iv i KTrjaapepoi tj}? bvpdaTciup fj r« paxopevot Kparelv . 

3 One may judge of the revolting effect produced by such a proposi- 
tion, before the battle of Leuktra— by reading the language which Iso- 
krates puts into the mouth of the Spartan prince Archidumus, five or 
six years after that battle, protesting that all Spartan patriots ought to 
perish rather than consent to the relinquishment of Mcsscnia— irepi 
pep «XXo>? Tivutv dp<j>i(rfir)TTi<Te is, eylypopro, nep\ be Meaarrprjs, ovre 
fiacriXevs, ovff fj rap 'ABrjvaiav i roW, ovbe irwiroff rjp'iv epcKuXeaep as 
dbUcos KeKTtjpevots avrtjv (Isok. Arch. s. 32). In the spring of 371 B.c., 
what had once been Messenia, was only a portion of Laconia, which no 
one thought of distinguishing from the other portions (see Thucyd. iv. 

3,11). 
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their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen 
point, the tenderest of all. . Agesilaua, full to over- 
flowing of tho national sentiment, which in the 
mind of a Spartan passed for the first of virtues, 
was stung'to the quick. Had he been an Athenian, 
orator like Kallistratus, his wrath would have found 
vent in an animated harangue. But a king of 
Sparta was anxious only to close these offensive 
discussions with scornful abruptness, thus leaving 
to the presumptuous Theban no. middle ground be- 
tween humble retractation and acknowledged hosti- 
lity. Indignantly starting from his seat, he said to 
Epaminondas — “ Speak plainly — will you, or will 
you not, leave to each of the Boeotian cities its 
separate autonomy ? ” To which the other replied — 
“ Will you leave each of the Laconian towns auto- 
nomous?” Without saying another word, Agesi- 
laus immediately caused the name of the Thebans 
to be struck out of the roll, and proclaimed them 
excluded from the treaty 1 . 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28; Pausanias, ix. 13, 1 : compare Diodor. xv. 
51. Puusanias erroneously assigns the debate to the congress prece- 
ding the peace of Antnlkidus in 387 B.c. ; at which time Epaminondas 
was an unknown man. 

Plutarch gives this interchange of brief questions, between Agesilaua 
and Epaminondas, which is in substance the same as that given by 
Pausanias, and bus every appearance of being the truth. But he in- 
troduces it in a very bold and abrupt way, such as cannot be conform- 
able to the reality. To raise a question about the right of Sparta to 
govern Laconia, was a most daring novelty. A courageous and pa- 
triotic Theban might venture upon it as a retort against those Spartans 
who questipned the right of Thebes to her presidency of Bocotia ; but 
he would never do so without assigning his reasons to justify an asser- 
tion so startling to a large portion of his hearers. The reasons which 
I here ascribe to Epaminondas arc such as we know to have formed the 
Theban creed, in reference to the Boeotian cities; such as were Actually 
urged by the Theban orator in 427 B.c., when the fate of the Platsean 
captives was under discussion. After Epaminondas had once laid out 
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Such was the close of this memorable congress 
at ‘Sparta in Jane 371 b.c. Between the Spartans 
and Athenians, and their respective allies, peace 
was sworn. ' But the Thebans were excluded, and 
their deputies returned home (if we may believe 
Xenophon 1 ) discouraged and mournful. Yet such 
a' man as Epaminondas must have been well-aware 
that neither his claims nor his arguments would 
be admitted by Sparta. If therefore he was disap- 
pointed with the result, this must be because he had 
counted upon, but did not obtain, support from the 
Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been 

the reasons in support of his assertion, lie might then, if the same brief 
question were angrily put to him a second time, meet it with another 
equally brief counter-question or retort. It is this final interchange of 
thrusts which Plutarch has given, omitting the arguments previously 
stated by Epaminondas, and necessary to warrant the seeming paradox 
which he advances. We must recollect that Epaminondas does not 
contend that Thebes was entitled to as much power in Bceotia as Sparta 
in Laconia. He only contends that Bocotia, under the presidency of 
Thebes, was as much an integral political aggregate, as Laconia under 
Sparta — in reference to the Grecian w orld. 

Xenophon differs from Plutarch in his account of the conduct of the 
Theban envoys. He does not mention Epaminondas at all, nor any 
envoy by name ; but he saj s that “ the Thebans, having entered their 
name among the cities which bad taken the oaths, came on the next 
day and requested, that the entry might be altered, and that 4 the Boeo- 
tians 9 might be substituted in place of the Thebans , as having taken the 
oath. Agesilaus told them that he could make no change; but he 
would strike their names out if they chose, and he accordingly did strike 
them out 91 (vi. 3, 19). It seems to me that this account is far less pro- 
bable than that of Plutarch, and bears every mark of being incorrect. 
Why should such a man as Epaminondas (who doubtless was the envoy) 
consent at first to waive the presidential pretensions of Thebes, and to 
swear for her alone ? If lie did consent, why should he retract the next 
day ? Xenophon is anxious to make out Agesilaus to be as much in 
the right as may be ; since the fatal consequences of his proceeding* 
manifested themselves but too soon. 

1 Xcnoph. Hcllcn. vi. 3, 20. 
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adverse rather than favourable to Thebes through- 
out the congress. They were disinclined, from 
their sympathies with the Plateaus, to advocate the 
presidential claims of Thebes, though on the whole 
it was the political interest of Athens that the Boeo- 
tian federation should be maintained, as a bulwark 
to herself against Sparta. Yet the relations of 
Athens with Thebes, after the congress as before it, 
were still those of friendship, nominal rather than 
sincere. It was only with’ Sparta, and her allies, 
that Thebes was at war, without a single ally at- 
tached to her. On the whole, Kallistratus and his 
colleagues had managed the interests of Athens in 
this congress with great prudence and success. 
They had disengaged her from the alliance with 
Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before 
by common fear and dislike of Sparta, but which 
had no longer any adequate motive to countervail 
the cost of continuing the war ; at the same time, 
the disengagement had been accomplished without 
bad faith. The gains of Athens, during the last 
seven years of war, had been considerable. She 
had acquired a great naval power, and a body of 
maritime confederates ; while her enemies the Spar- 
tans had lost their naval power in the like propor- 
tion. Athens was now the ascendent leader of 
maritime and insular Greece — while Sparta still 
continued to be the leading power on land, but only 
on land ; and a tacit partnership was now esta- 
blished betweeu the two, each recognising the other 
in their respective halves of the Hellenic hegemony'. 
Moreover, Athens had the prudence to draw -her 

1 Diodor. xv. 38-82. 
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stake, and quit the game, when at the maximum of 
her acquisitions, without taking the risk of future 
contingencies. * 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and in- Temmrf 
defeasible confederacies was renounced ; a renun- ctmpXiry 
ciation, which had already been once sworn to, six- “Millie** 
teen years before, at the peace of Antalkidas, but . 
treacherously perverted by Sparta in the execution. 

J r j i voluntary 

Under this new engagement, the allies of Sparta or alliances 
Athens ceased to constitute an organized permanent tained™" 1 " 
body, voting by its majority, passing resolutions 
permanently binding upon dissentients, arming the 
chief state with more or less power of enforcement 
against all, and forbidding voluntary secessions of 
individual members. They became a mere unce- 
mented aggregate of individuals, each acting for 
himself ; taking counsel together, as long as they 
chose, and cooperating so far as all were in har- 
mony ; but no one being bound by any decision of 
the others, nor recognising any right in the others 
to compel him even to performance of what he had 
specially promised, if it became irksome. By such 
change, therefore, both Athens and Sparta were 
losers in power ; yet the latter to a mudh greater 
extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach of 
power over her allies had been more comprehensive 
and stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the re- Real point 
quisition addressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the between* 
controversy between Epaminondas and Agesilaus, 
really turned. Agesilaus contended that the rela- no,Kl » s - 
tion between Thebes and the other Boeotian cities, 
was the same as what subsisted between Sparta and 
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her allies ; that accordingly, when Sparta renounced 
the indefeasible and compulsory character of her 
• confederacy, and agreed to*“deal with each of its 
members as a self-acting and independent unit, 
she was entitled to demand that Thebes should do 
the same in reference to the Boeotian towns. Epa- 
minondas, on the contrary, denied the justice of 
this parallel. He maintained that the proper sub- 
ject of comparison to be taken, was the relation of 
Sparta, not to her extra-Laconian allies, but to the 
Laconian townships ; that the federal union of the 
Boeotian towns under Thebes was coeval with the 
Boeotian settlement, and among the most ancient 
phenomena of Greece ; that in reference to other 
states, Bceotia, like Laconia or Attica, was the com- 
pound and organized whole, of which each separate 
city was only a fraction ; that other Greeks bad no 
more right to meddle with the internal constitution 
of these fractions, and convert each of them into an 
integer — than to insist on separate independence 
for each of the townships of Laconia. Epaminon- 
das did not mean to contend that the power of 
Thebes over the Boeotian cities was as complete 
and absolute in degree, as that of Sparta over the 
Laconian townships ; but merely that her presiden- 
tial power, and the federal system of which it formed 
a part, were established, indefeasible, and beyond 
the interference of any Hellenic convention — quite 
as much as the internal government of Sparta in 
Laconia. 

Once already this question had been disputed 
between Sparta and Thebes, at the peace of Antal- 
kidas; and already decided once by the superior 
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power of the former, extorting submission from the 
latter. The last sixteen years had reversed the 
previous decision, and-^enabled the Thebans to re- 
conquer those presidential rights of which the 
former peace had deprived them. Again therefore 
thejguestion stood for decision, with keener anti- 
pathy on both sides — with diminished power in 
Sparta— but with increased force, increased con- 
fidence, and a new leader whose inestimable worth 
was even” yet but half-known — in Thebes. The 
Athenians — friendly with both, yet allies of ‘nei- 
ther— rsuffered the dispute to be fought out without 
interfering. How it was settled will appear in the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER LXXV11I. 


BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

b.c. 371. Immediately after the congress at Sparta in June 
b.c., the Athenians and Lacedaemonians both 
puiattonf’ l°°k s ^ e P s to perform the covenants sworn respect- 

theeon 1 * * ve ^ to eac ^ ot ^ er as we H as to l ^ e a H* e8 gene, 
gress of rally. The Athenians despatched orders to Iphi- 

Spirt *' krates, who was still at Korkyra or in the Ionian 

Sea, engaged in incursions against the Lacedae- 
monian or Peloponnesian coasts — that he should 
forthwith conduct his fleet home, and that if he 
had made any captures subsequent to the exchange 
of oaths at Sparta, they should all be restored 1 ; 
so as to prevent the misunderstanding which had 
occurred fifty-two years before with Brasidas 8 , in 
the peninsula of Pall6n6. The Lacedaemonians on 
their side sent to withdraw their harniosts and their 
garrisons from every city still under occupation. 
Since they had already made such promise once 
before, at the peace of Antalkidas, but had never 
performed it — commissioners 3 , not Spartans, were 
now named from the general congress, to enforce 
the execution of the agreement. 

1 Xen. Ilcllcn. vi. 4, I. » Thucyd. iv. 

3 Diodor. xt. cfcaynyils, Xen. Ilellen. 1 . c, 

Diodoms refers the statements in this chapter to the peace between 

Athens and Sparta in HJ4 b.c. I have already remarked that they be-, 

long properly to the peace of «fyl b.c.; as Wesseling suspects in his 

note. 4 * * m 
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No great haste, however, was probably shown in violent im- 
executing this part of the conditions ; for the whole sp^n? 1 ** 
soul and sentiment of the Spartans were absorbed 
by their quarrel with Thebes. The miso-Theban 
impulse now drove them on with a fury which 
overcame all other thoughts ; and which, though 
doubtless Agesilaus and others considered it at 
the time as legitimate patriotic resentment for the 
recent insult, appeared to the philo-Laconiau Xenp- 
phon, when he looked back upon it from the sub*, 
sequent season of Spartan humiliation, to be a 
misguiding inspiration sent by the gods 1 — like that 
of the Homeric At A Now that Thebes stood 

isolated from Athens and all other allies out of 
Bceotia, Agesilaus had full confidence of being able 
to subdue her thoroughly. The same impression 
of the superiority of Spartan force was also enter- 
tained both by the Athenians and by other Greeks ; 
to a great degree even by the Thebans themselves. 

It was anticipated that the Spartdtis would break 
up the city of Thebes into villages (as they had 
done at Mantinea) — or perhaps retaliate upon her 
the fate which she had inflicted upon Platsea — or 
even decimate her citizens and her property to the 
profit of the Delphian god, pursuant to the vow 
that had been taken more than a century before, 
in consequence of the assistance lent by the The- 
bans to Xerxes*. Few persons out of Boeotia 
doubted of the success of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted; King Me- 
and as Sparta, by the peace just sworn, had re- ordered to 

march into 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3* $87 yap, as soiKt, datpdviov fjyfv, &c. ^ r (J pL^ , * 0U ^ 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 20; Pluta/ch, Pelopid. c. 20 ; Diodor. xv. 51. 0 0 ** 
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nounced everything like imperial ascendency over 
her allies, leaving each of them free to send or 
withhold assistance as they chose — to raise an 
army was no easy task ; for the allies, generally 
speaking, being not at all inflamed with the Spartan 
antipathy against Thebes, desired only to be left to 
>enjoy their newly-acquired liberty. JBut it so hap- 
pened, that at the moment when peace was sworn, 
the Spartan king Kleombrotus was actually at the 
head of an army, of Lacedaemonians and 'allies, in 
Phokis, on the north-western frontier of Boeotia. 
Immediately on hearing of the peace, Kleombrotus 
sent home to ask for instructions- as to his future 
proceedings. By the unanimous voice of the 
Spartan authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus 
as the most vehement of all 1 , he was directed to 
march against the Thebans, unless they should 
flinch at the last moment (as they had done at the 
peace of .Antalkidas) , and relinquish their presi- 
dency over the other Boeotian cities. One citizen 
alone, named Prothous, interrupted this unanimity. 
He protested against the order, first, as a violation 
of their oaths , which required them to disband the 
army and reconstitute it on the voluntary principle 
— next, as imprudent in regard to the allies, -who 
now looked upon such liberty as their right, and 
would never serve with cordiality unless it were 
granted to them. But Prothous was treated with 
disdain as a silly alarmist*, and the peremptory or- 
der was despatched to Kleombrotus ; accompanied, 
probably, by a reinforcement of Spartans and Lace- 

1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 28. 

7 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 2, 3, fictivov piv ^y^traro, &c. 
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dsemonians, the number of whom, in the ensuing 
battle, seems to have been greater than can rea- 
sonably be imagined to have been before serving 
in Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were He force, 
manifested at Thebes 1 . Epaminondas, oa his return , of Boeotia, 
had found cordial sympathy with the resolute tone '.t 
which he had adopted both in defence of the Bceo- - 
tiap federation and against Sparta. Though every 
one felt the magnitude of the danger, it was still 
hoped that the enemy might be prevented from 
penetrating out of Phokis into Boeotia. Epami- 
nondas accordingly occupied with a strong force 
the narrow pass near Koroneia, lying between a 
spur of Mount Helikon on one side and the Lake 
Kopais on the other; the same position as had 
been taken by the Boeotians, and forced by the 
army returning from Asia under Agesilaus, twenty- 
three years before. Orchomenus lay northward 
(that is, on the Phokian side) of this position ; and 
‘its citizens, as well as its Lacedaemonian garrison, 
now doubtless formed part of the invading army of 
Kleombrotus. That prince, with a degree of mili- 
tary skill rare in the Spartan commanders, baffled 
all the Theban calculations. Instead of marching 
by the regular road from Phokis into Boeotia, he 
turned southward by a mountain road scarcely 
deemed practicable, defeated the Theban division 
under Chsereas which guarded it, and crossed the 

1 It is stated that either the Lacedaemonians from Sparta, or Kleom- 
brotus from Phokis, sent a new formal requisition to Thches, that the 
Boeotian cities should be left autonomous ; and the requisition was re- 
pudiated (Diodor. xv. 51 ; Aristeides, Orat. (Leuktr.) ii. xxxiv. p. 644, 
ed. Dindorf). But such mission seems very doubtful. 
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ridge of Helikon to the Boeotian port of Kreusis on 
the Krisssean Gulf. Coming upon this place by 
surprise, he stormed it, capturing twelve Theban 
triremes which lay in the harbour. He then left a 
garrison to occupy the port, and marched without 
delay over the mountainous ground into the terri- 
tory of Thespise on the eastern declivity of Helikon ; 
where he encamped on the high ground, at a place 
of ever-memorable name, called Leuklra 1 . 

Epaminon- Here was an important success, skilfully gained ; 

das ami the , * 1 ... . . 

Theban, at not only placing Kleombrotus within an easy march 
dheowage- of Thebes, but also opening a sure eptngi&nication 
mftnt'in the jjy g £ a w j t ], gp ar t a> through the port of Kreusis, and 
thus eluding the difficulties of Mount Kithseron. 
Both the king and the Lacedaemonians around him 
were full of joy and confidence ; while the Thebans 
on their side were struck with dismay as well as 
surprise. It required all the ability of Epaminondas, 
and all the daring of Pelopidas, to uphold the reso- 
lution of their countrymen, and to explain away or 
neutralize the terrific signs and portents, which a * 
dispirited Greek was sure to see in every accident 
of the road. At length, however, they succeeded 
in this, and the Thebans with their allied Boeotians 
were marched out from Thebes to Leuktra, where 
they were posted on a declivity opposite to the 
Spartan camp. They were commanded by the 
seven Bceotarchs, of whom Epaminondas was one. 
But such was the prevalent apprehension of joining 
battle with the Spartans on equal terms, that even 
when actually on the ground, three of these Boeo- 
tarchs refused to concur in the order for fighting, 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 4, 3, 4 ; Diodor. xv. 53; Pausan. ix. 13, 2. 
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and proposed to shut themselves up in Thebes for 
a siege, sending their wives and families away to 
Athens. Epaminondas was vainly combating their 
determination, when the ^seventh Boeotarch, Bran- 
chylides, arrived from the passes of Kithaeron, 
where he had been on guard, and was prevailed 
upon to vote in favour of the bolder course. 
Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, 
yet the feeling throughout the Theban camp was 
more that of brave despair than of cheering hope ; 
a conviction that it was better to perish in the field, 
than to live in exile with the Lacedaemonians mas- 
ters of the Kadmeia. Some encouraging omens, 
however, were transmitted to the camp, from the 
temples in Thebes as well as from that of Trophonius 
at Lebadeia 1 : and a Spartan exile named Lean- 
drias, serving in the Theban ranks, ventured to 
assure them that they were now on the very spot 
foredoomed for the overthrow of the Lacedaemonian 
empire. Here stood the tomb of two females 
(daughters of a Leuktrian named Skedasus) who 
had been violated by two Lacedaemonians and 
had afterwards slain themselves. Skedasus, after 
having in vain attempted to obtain justice from the 
Spartans for this outrage, came back, imprecating 
curses on them, and slew himself also. The 
vengeance of these departed sufferers would now 
be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her 
army was in their own district and near their own 
tomb. And the Theban leaders, to whom the tale 
was full of opportune encouragement, crowned the 

1 Kallisthenes, apud Cic. de Divinatione, i. 34 . Fragm. 9, ed. 
Didot. 
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tomb with wreaths, invoking the aid of its inmates 
against the common enemy now present 1 . 

While others were thus comforted by the hope 
of superhuman aid, Kpaininondas, to whom the 
order of the coming battle had been confided, took 
care that no human precautions should be wanting. 
His task was arduous ; for not only were his troops 
dispirited, while those of the enemy were confident 

but their numbers were inferior, and some of the 

Boeotians present were hardly even trustworthy. 
What the exact numbers were on either side, wc are 
not permitted to know. Diodorus assigns about 
6000 men to the Thebans; Plutarch states the 
numbers of Kleombrotus at 11,000*. Without 
placing faith in these figures, we sec good reason 
for believing that the Theban total was decidedly 
inferior. For such inferiority Epaminondas strove 
to make up by skilful tactics, and by a combination 

, Xen.llellen.vi. 4. 7; Diodor. xv. 54; Pausan. ix. 13, 3 ; Plutarch, 

a dream saw Skcdasus, who di- 
jeeted him to oiler on this tomb “ an auburn virgin to the deceased 
females Pelopidas and his friends were greatly perplexed about the 
fulfilment of this command; many urged that it was necessary for 
some maiden to devote herself, or to be devoted by her parents, as a 
victim for the safety of the country, Ukc Menockeus and Makarw m 
the ancient legends; others denounced the idea as cruel and uiadmia- 
sible. In the midst of the debate, a mare, with a chestnut filly, gal- 
loped up, and stopped not far off; upon which the prophet Ihcokntu. 
exclaimed—" Here comes the victim required, sent by the special pro- 
vidence of the gods.” The chestnut fiUy was caught and offered as a 
sacrifice on the tomb ; every one being in high spirits from a conviction 

that the mandate of the gods had been executed. 

The prophet Theokritus figures in the treatise of Plutarch De Gemo 
Socratis (e. 3. p. 576 D.) as one of the companions of Pelopidas in the 
conspiracy whereby the Theban oligarchy was put down and the Lace- 
dtemonians expelled from the Kadmeia. 

Diodor. xv. 52-56 ; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 20. 
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at that time novel as well as ingenious. In all former 
Grecian battles, the opposite armies had been drawn 
up in line, and had fought along the whole line ; or at 
least such had been the intention of the generals — 
and if it was not realized, the cause was to be sought 
in accidents of the ground, or backwardness or dis- 
order on the part of some division of the soldiers. 
Departing from 1 his habit, Epaminondas now arrayed 
his troops so as to bring his own left to bear with 
irresistible force upon the Spartan right, and to 
keep back the rest of his army comparatively out 
of action. Knowing that Kleombrotus, with the 
Spartans and all the official persons, would be on 
the right of their own line, lie calculated that, if 
successful on this point against the best troops, he 
should find little resistance from the remainder. 
Accordingly he placed on his own left wing chosen 
Theban hoplites, to the prodigious depth of fifty 
shields, with Pelopidas and the Sacred Band in 
front. His order of advance was disposed obliquely 
or in echelon, so that the deep column on the left 
should join battle first, while the centre and right 
kept comparatively back and held themselves more 
in a defensive attitude. 

In 371 b.c., such a combination was absolutely Confidence 
new, and betokened high military genius. It is Lisand’of" 
therefore no disgrace to Kleombrotus that he was 
not prepared for it, and that he adhered to the or- 
dinary Grecian tactics ofjoining battle at once along 
the whole line. But so unbounded was the confi- 
dence reigning among the Spartans, that there never 
was any occasion on which peculiar precautions 
were less thought of. Wheft, from their entrenched 

r 2 
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camp on the Leuktrian eminence, they saw the 
Thebans encamped on an opposite eminence, sepa- 
rated from them by a small breadth of low ground 
and moderate declivities — their oftly impatience was 
to hurry on the decisive moment, so as to prevent 
the enemy from escaping. Both the partisans and 
the opponents of Kleombrotus united in provoking 
the order for battle, each in their own language. 
The former urged him, since he had never yet done 
anything against the Thebans, to strike a decisive 
blow, and clear himself from the disparaging com- 
parisons which rumour instituted between him and 
Agesilaus ; the latter gave it to be understood, that 
if Kleombrotus were now backward, their suspicions 
would be confirmed that he leaned in his heart to- 
wards the Thebans 1 . Probably the king was him- 
self sufficiently eager to fight, and so would any 
other Spartan general have been, under the same 
circumstances, before the battle of Leuktra. But 
even had he been otherwise, the impatience, preva- 
lent among the Lacedaemonian portion of his army, 
left him no option. Accordingly, the decided reso- 
lution to fight was taken. The last council was 
held, and the final orders issued by Kleombrotus, 
after his morning meal, where copious libations of 
wine both attested and increased the confident 
temper of every man. The army was marched out 
of the camp, and arrayed on the lower portion of 
the declivity ; Kleombrotus with the Spartans and 
most of the Lacedaemonians being on the right, in 
an order of twelve deep. Some Lacedaemonians 
were also on the left, but respecting the order of 

1 Xcn. Hellen. vi. 4, 5. 
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the other parts of the line, we have no information. 

The cavalry was chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his Battle «f 

1 Leuktra. 

declivity, in his own chosen order of battle ; his left 
’ wing being both forward, and strengthened into very 
deep order, for desperate attack. His cavalry too 
were posted in front of his line. But before he 
commenced his maren, he sent away his baggage 
and attendants home to Thebes ; while at the same 
time he made proclamation that any of his Boeotian 
hoplites, who were not hearty in the cause, might 
also retire, if they chose. Of such permission the 
Thespians immediately availed themselves 1 ; so 
many were there, in the Theban camp, who esti- 
mated the chances to be all in favour of Lacedae- 
monian victory. But when these men, a large 
portion of them unarmed, were seen retiring, a 
considerable detachment from the army of Kleom- 
brotus, either with or without orders, ran after to 
prevent their escape, and forced them to return for 
safety to the main Theban army. The most zealous 
among the allies of Sparta present — the Phokians, 
the Phliasians, and the Herakleots, together with 
a body of mercenaries — executed this movement ; 
which seems to have weakened the Lacedaemonians 
in the main battle, without doing any mischief to 
the Thebans. 

The cavalry first engaged, in front of both lines ; Defeat of 
and here the superiority of the Thebans soon be- * he s p“- 

. , r J . tans and 

came manifest. The Lacedannonian cavalry — at no death of 
time very good, but at this moment unusually bad, tus. 
composed of raw and feeble novices, mounted on 

1 Polyrcn. ii. 2, 2; Pausanias, ix. 13, 3; ix. 14, 1. 
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horses, provided by the rich — was soon broken and 
driven back upon the infantry, whose ranks were 
disturbed by the fugitives. To re-establish the 
battle, Kleombrotus gave the word for the infantry 
to advance, himself personally leading the right. 
The victorious Theban cavalry probably hung upon 
the Lacedaemonian infantry of the centre and left, 
and prevented them from making much forward 
movement ; while Epaminondas and Pelopidas with 
their left, advanced according to their intention 
to bear down Kleombrotus and his right wing. 
The shock here was terrible ; on both sides victory 
was resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close 
hand-combat, with pushing of opposite shields and 
opposite njasses. But such was the overwhelming 
force of the Theban charge — with the Sacred Band 
or chosen warriors in front, composed of men highly 
trained in the pakestra 1 , and the deep column of 
fifty shields propelling behind — that even the Spar- 
tans, with all their courage, obstinacy, and disci- 
pline, were unable to stand up against it. Kleofo- 
brotus, himself either in or near the front, was 
mortally wounded, apparently early in the battle ; 
and it w r as only by heroic and unexampled efforts, 
on the part of his comrades around, that he was 
carried oft' yet alive, so as to preserve him from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Around him 
also fell the most eminent members of the Spartan 
ofticial staff ; Deinon the poleniarch, Sphodrias with 
his son Kleonymus, and several others. After an 
obstinate resistance, and a fearful slaughter, the 
right wing of the Spartans was completely beaten, 

: Plutarch, St mposiac. ii. p. F. 
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and driven back to their camp on the higher 
ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the *a- 
Theban left was irresistibly strong, that all the stress the Spartan 
of the battle'Tell — as Epaminondas bad intended that * lUe *‘ 
it should. In no other part of the line does there 
appear to have been any serious fighting; partly 
through his deliberate scheme of not pushing for- 
ward either his centre or his right — partly through 
the preliminary victory of the Theban cavalry, which 
probably checked in part the forward march of the 
enemy’s line — and partly also, through the luke- 
warm adherence, or even suppressed hostility, of 
the allies marshalled under the command of Kleom- 
brotus 1 . The Phokiaus and Ileraklcots — zealous 
in the cause from hatred of Thebes — had quitted 
the line to strike a blow at the retiring baggage and 
attendants ; while the remaining allies, after mere 
nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired to the 
camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated 
and driven back to it. Moreover, even some Lace- 
daemonians on the left wing, probably astounded by 
the lukewarmness of those around them, and by the 
unexpected calamity on their own right, fell back in 
the same manner. The whole Lacedaemonian force, 
with the dying king, was thus again assembled and 
formed behind the entrenchment oil the higher 

* Pausnnias (i\. 13, 4 : compare viii. <», 1) lays great stress upon this 
indifference or even treachery of the allies. Xenophon sa\ s quite enough 
to authchiicate the reality of the fact (Hcllcn. vi. 4, 15-21): sec also 
Cicero Pc Ohio. ii. 7. 2f>. 

Polvirnus has more than one anecdote respecting the dexterity of 
Agciilaus in dealing with fainthearted conduct or desertion on the part 
of the Allies of Sparta (Poly a n. ii. 1, 18-20). 
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ground, where the victorious Thebans did not at- 
tempt to molest them 1 . 

But very different were their feelings as they now 
e defeat stood arrayed in the camp, from that exulting 
mSf 6 *" boastfulness with which they had quitted it an hour 
ndiligto or * wo before ; and fearful was the loss when it 
uduhe came to be verified. Of seven hundred Spartans 
uce. who had marched forth from the camp, only three 
hundred returned to it 2 * * * . One thousand Lacedae- 
monians, besides, had been left on the field, even by 
the admission of Xenophon ; probably the real num- 
ber was even larger. Apart from this, the death 
of Kleombrotus was of itself an event impressive 
to every one, the like of which had never occurred 
since the fatal day of Thermopylae. But this was 
not all. The allies who stood alongside of them in 
arms were now altered men. All were sick of 
their cause, and averse to farther exertion ; some 
scarcely concealed a positive ' satisfaction at the 
defeat. And when the surviving polemarchs, now 
commanders, took counsel with the principal offi- 
cers as to the steps proper in the emergency, there 
were a few, but very few, Spartans who pressed for 
renewal of the battle, and for recovering by force 
their slain brethren in the field, or perishing in the 
attempt. All the rest felt like beaten men ; so that 
the polemarchs, giving effect to the general senti- 


1 Xcn. Ilclleu. vi. 4, 13, 14. 

8 Xen. llcllen. L c. Plutarch (Agesil. e.28) states 1000 Lacedaemo- 

nians to have been slain; Pausanias (ix, 13,4) gives the number as 

more than 1000; Diodorus mentions 4000 (xv. 50), which is doubtless 

above the truth, though the number given by Xenophon may be fairly 
presumed as somewhat below it. Dionysius of Halikarnassus (Antiq. 

Roman, ii. 17) states that 1/00 Spartans perished. 
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ment, sent a herald to solicit the regular truce, far 
burial of their dead. This the Thebans granted, 
after erecting their own trophy 1 . But Epaminon- , 
das, aware that the Spartans would practise every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, 
coupled the grant with a condition that the allies 
should bury their dead first. It was found that the 
allies had scarce any dead to pick up, and that 
nearly every slain warrior on the field was a Lace- 
daemonian*. And thus the Theban general, while 
he placed the loss beyond possibility of conceal- 
ment, proclaimed at the same time such public 
evidence of Spartan courage, as to rescue the 
misfortune of Leuktra from all aggravation on the 
score of dishonour. What the The bah loss was, 
Xenophon does not tell us. Pausanias states it 
at forty-seven men 3 , Diodorus at three hundred. 

The former number is preposterously small, and 
even the latter is doubtless under the truth ; for a 
victory in close fight, over soldiers like the Spar- 
tans, must have been dearly purchased. Though 
the bodies of the Spartans were given up to burial, 
their arms were retained ; and the shields of the 
principal officers were seen by the traveller Pausa- 
nias at Thebes 500 years afterwards' 1 . 

Twenty days ouly had elapsed, from the time n.c.371. 
when Epaminondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had Great sur- 
been excluded from the general peace, to the day inmenu <i. 
when he stood victorious on the field of Leuktra*. S ™p 0 - 

' Xcn. Ilelku. vi. 4, 15. throughout 

8 Pausim. ix. 13, 4; Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg. p. 193 13. ; Cicero, Greece by 
Ac Ofticiis, ii. 7. iheThcbsn 

* Pausan. ix. 13. -1 j Diodor. sv. 55. 4 Pan sail. ix. 16, 3. VICt01 ^’ 

5 This is an important date preserved by Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28). 
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The event came like a thunderclap upon every one 
in Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished — 
upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike. 
The general expectation had been that Thebes 
would be speedily overthrown and dismantled; 
instead of which, not only she had escaped, but 
had inflicted a crushing blow on the military 
majesty of Sparta. It is in vain that Xenophon — 
whose account of the battle is obscure, partial, and 
imprinted with that chagrin which the event occa- 
sioned to him 1 — ascribes the defeat to untoward 
accidents 2 , or to the rashness and convivial care- 
lessness of Kleombrotus ; upon whose general- 
ship Agesilaus and his party at Sparta did not 
scruple to ^ast ungenerous reproach 3 , while others 

The congress was broken up tit Sparta on the fourteenth of the Attic 
mouth Skirrophorion (Juneb the last month of the year of the Athe- 
nian arehon Alkisthenes ; the battle was fought on the fifth of the Attic 
month of IIekatomb:i*on, the tir4 mouth of the next Attic year, of the 
arehon Phrasikleides ; about the beginning of July. 

1 Diodorus differs from Xenophon on one important matter con- 
nected with the battle ; affirming that Archidaiuus son of Agesilaus was 
present and fought, together with various other circumstances, which l 
shall discuss presently, iu a future note. I follow Xenophon. 

* Xezi. Ilellen. vi. 4 , 8. Kit & ovv ti)v pd\rjv roty fjLtv AaKcdaifiovims 
TTuvra ravdvTia tylyvtro, Tiny di (to the Thebans; Train'd kui ind rrje 
tv\t ) y KaT(t>f)0o£ro. 

3 Isokrates, in the Oration vi. called Archiilamus (composed about 
five years alter the battle, us if to be spoken by Archidumus son of 
Agesilaus b puts this statement distinctly into the mouth of Arebidamus 
— jjl e'xpi piv ravrqtrX rrj y rjpepas dtdvoTVX^Ktvai dnKovptv tv rrj fui^yj 
rfi 7r t jus OrjPaiovs, xai roty ptv aojpaa i Kpairj$rjvai did tuv ovk up6tdt 
TjyTjfrdptvnv, &c. (s. U). 

I take his statement as good evidence of the real opinion entertained 
both by Agesilaus and by Archidamus ; an opinion the more natural, since 
the two contemporary kings of Sparta were almost always at variance, 
and at the head of opposing parties ; especially true about Agcxilau* 
and Kleombrotus, during the life of the latter. 

Cicero (ptobably copying Kallisthcnc* or Ephorus) nays. dr Oftiriis. 
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faintly exculpated him by saying that he had 
fought contrary to his better judgement, under fear 
of unpopularity. Such criticisms, coming from 
men wise after the fact, and consoling themselves 
for the public calamity by censuring the unfor- 
tunate commander, will not stand examination. 
Kleombrotus represented on this occasion the feel- 
ing universal among his countrymen. He was 
ordered to march against Thebes with the full 
belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the Spartan 
leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist 
him. To fight the Thebans on open ground waS 
exactly what he and every other Spartan desired. 
While his manner of forcing the entrance of Boeo- 
tia, and his capture of Kreusis, was a creditable 
manoeuvre, he seems to have arranged his order 
of battle in the manner usual with Grecian gene- 
rals at the time. There appears no reason to 
censure his generalship, except in so far as he was 
unable to divine — what no one else divined — the 
superior combinations of his adversary, then for 
the first time applied to practice. To the discredit 
of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never named in his 
narrative of the battle, though he recognises in 
substance that the battle was decided by the irre- 
sistible Theban force brought to bear upon one 
point of the enemy’s phalanx ; a fact which both 


i. 24, 84 — “ Ilia plaga (Lamia* mo ni is) pcstifera, qu&, quuin Cleombro- 
tus invidiam timens temere cum Epaminonda coutiixisset, Lnccdicmo- 
niorum opes cormerunt.'’ Polybius remarks (ix. 23, we know not 
from whom he borrowed) that nil the proceedings of Kleombrotus du- 
ring the empire of Sparta, were marked with a generous regard for the 
interests and feelings of the allies ; while the proceedings of Agcsilau* 
were of the opposite character. 
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Plutarch and Diodorus’ expfessly refer to the 
genius of the general. All the calculations of 
Epaminondas turned out successful. The bravery 
of the Thebans, cavalry as well as infantry, se- 
conded by the training which they had received 
during the last few years, was found sufficient to 
carry his plans into full execution. To this circum- 
stance, principally, was owing the great revolution 
of opinion throughout Greece which followed the 
battle. Every one felt that a new military power 
had arisen, and that the Theban training, under 
the generalship of Epaminondas, had proved itself 
more than a match on a fair field, with shield and 
spear, and with numbers on the whole inferior — 
for the ancient Lykurgean discipline ; which last 
had hitherto stood without a parallel as turning out 
artists and craftsmen in war, against mere citizens 
in the opposite ranks, armed but without the like 
training*. Essentially stationary and old-fashioned, 
the Lykurgean discipline was now overborne by the 
progressive military improvement of other states, 
handled by a pre-eminent tactician ; a misfortune 
predicted by the Corinthians 8 at Sparta sixty years 

1 Diodor. xv. 55. Lpamiiioudas, i8ui tipi teal ircpiTTy rd£ « xpiprufitvot, 

8iu tt)s Iblaz irrpaTrjyius ncpicTroi^naro rrju ncpifidr^rov vUrjv 8to tcui 

\o£r)v Trot rjaas tt)p cfuiXayya, t<3 to vs cttiXcktovs cxovti Kcpan *y v <*> 
Kpii/civ r i)v puxqu, &c. Compart! Plutarch, Pclop. c. 23. 

3 See Aristotcl. Politic, viii. 3, 3, 5. 

Compare Xcuophon, Do Repub. Laced, xiii. 5. rove pev SXXovs 
avToaxcfoaoTar emu ra> v (TTpaTuoTiKuiv, Auk cdaipa pious 8c popous ro> 
3m re^Wrar tup iroXcpiKup — ami Xenoph. Memorab. iii, 5, 13, Id. 

3 Tlmcyd. i. 71- upxawTpoira vpu>v (of you Spartfms) rd cmTrjbcvpara 
irpbs aurous ctrriv. 'AvdyKrj 8 ’ taa-ncp rcxvrjs del rd cmytypop tua 
Kparclv teal ^(rv^afover/; pev noXei ra aKiPijra v6p tpa dpiara, irpos 
TroXXd 8c dpayKu(opcvois Icvai, iroXXrfs teal rfjs entre Yvncremr 
til, &c. 
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before, and now realized, to the conviction of all 
Greece, on the field Leuktra. 

But if. the Spartan system was thus invaded and Effect of the 
overpassed in its privilege of training soldiers, there span*— 
was another species of teaching wherein it neither nmmmt 
was nor could be overpassed — the hard lesson of 
enduring pain and suppressing emotion. Memorable 
indeed was the manner in which the news of this 
fatal catastrophe was received at Sparta. To pre- 
pare the reader by an appropriate contrast, we may 
turn to the manifestation at Athens twenty-seven 
years before, when the trireme called Paralus arrived 
from iEgospotami, bearing tidings of the capture 
of the entire Athenian fleet. “ The moan of dis- 
tress (says the historian 1 ) reached all up the Long 
Walls from Pei raus to Athens, as each man com- 
municated the news to his neighbour : on that 
night, not a man slept, from bewailing for his lost 
fellow-citizens and for his own impending ruin.” 

Not such was the scene at Sparta, when the mes- 
senger arrived from the field of Leuktra, although 
there was everything calculated to render the shock 
violent. For not only was the defeat calamitous 
and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it 
came at a moment when every man reckoned on 
victory. As soon as Kleombrotus, having forced 
his way into Bccotia, saw the unassisted Thebans 
on plain ground before him, no Spartan entertained 
any doubt of the result. Under this state of feel- 
ing, a messenger arrived with the astounding reve- 
lation, that the army was totally defeated, with the 
loss of the king, of 400 Spartans, and more than 

1 Xcn. Ilellen. ii. 2, 3. 
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1000 Lacedaemonians ; and that defeat stood con* 
fessed, by having solicited the truce for interment of 
the slain. At the moment when he arrived, the 
festival jcalled the Gvmnopsedia was actually being 
celebrated, on its last'day ; and the chorus of grown 
men was going through its usual solemnity in the 
theatre. In spite of ail the* poignancy of the intel- 
ligence, the Ephors would not permit the solemnity 
to be either interrupted or abridged. “ Of necessity, 
I suppose, they were grieved, — but they went through 
the whole as if nothing had happened, only com- 
municating the names of the slain to their rela- 
tions, and issuing a general order to the women, 'to 
make no noise or w’ailing, but to bear the misfortune 
in silence.” That such an order should be issued, is 
sufficiently remarkable ; that it should be issued 
and obeyed, is what could not be expected ; that it 
should not only be issued and obeyed, but over- 
passed, is what no man could believe if it were not 
expressly attested by the contemporary historian. 
“ Oa the morrow (says he) you might see those 
whose relations had been slain, walking about in 
public with bright and cheerful countenances ; but 
of those whose relatives survived, scarce one showed 
himself; and the few who were abroad, looked 
mournful and humbled 1 .” 

1 Xen. Hellcn. vi. 4, 16. Vcvopcwv Si toutojv, 6 piv cts ttjv A a*c- 
Salpova dyyiKwv to 7 rd$os a<J)LKvtiTcu, YvpvonatbLOiv re ovacov rrji 
TtXtvraias, kcu rov dvSpucov \dpov evdov ovtos * Ot Si efpopot, crrti 
rjKovcrav to irtiOos, cXvtto vvto piv, &(T7T(p oipai, dvdytcrj * top pevroi 
X<>pov ovk cgrjyayov, aXXa Siay<ovCtraar$ai tia>u. Kat ra piv bvopara 
trpos rov ? oUttovt (Kricrrov tow reBur) K<Wan> diribocrav' irpotirrov Si rais 
yvvm£i, prj nottiv Kpavyrjv, dXXa criytj tv ndOos <f>ipttv. Trj Si vorepatp 

6pqv, hv piv mBvaaav oi npoerr) Kovrts, Xmapovs tcai <patSpovs tv T<p 
<f>av*ptp dvaerTpc(f>optvovs * hv Si {wvrts rjyycXpfvot Ijtrav, oXiyovt hv 
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In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint 
and obedience to orders, at Sparta, under the most 
trying circumstances — with the sensitive and de- 
monstrative temper, and spontaneous outburst of 
feeling, at Athens, so much more nearly approach- 
ing to the Homeric type of Greeks — we must at the 
same time remark, that in reference to active and 
heroic efforts for th® purpose of repairing past cala- 
mities and making head against preponderant odds, 
the Athenians were decidedly the better of the two. 
I have already recounted the prodigious and unex# 
pected energy displayed by Athens, after the ruin- 
ous loss of her two armaments before Syracuse, 
when no one expected that she could have held 
out for six months : I am now about to recount 
the proceedings of Sparta, after the calamity at 
Leuktra — a calamity great and serious indeed, 
yet in positive amount inferior to what had be- 
fallen the Athenians at Syracuse. The reader will 
find that, looking to the intensity of active effort 
in both cases, the comparison is all to the ad- 
vantage of Athens ; excusing at least, if not jus- 
tifying, the boast of Perikles' in his memorable fu- 
neral harangue — that his countrymen, without the 
rigorous drill of Spartans, were yet found noway 
inferior to Spartans in daring exertion, when the 
hour of actual trial arrived. 

TOVTOVS &€ (TKvOpQiTTOVf Kill TaTTflVOVS 1T€pu6vTaS Aiul Plutarch, 

Agesil. c. 29. 

See a similar statement of Xenophon, after he has recounted the 
cutting in pieces of the Lacedaemonian moru near Lcchtciun, about the 
satisfaction and even triumph of those in the Lacedaemonians who had 
lost relations in the battle ; while every one else was mournful (Xen. 
Ilellen. iv. 6, 10). Compare also Justin, xxviii. 4 — the behaviour after 
the defeat of Sellasia. 1 Thucyd. ii. 39. 
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It was the first obligation of the £phors to pro- 
vide for the safety of their defeated army in Boeotia ; 
for which purpose they put in march nearly the 
whole i^aaflaing force of Sparta. Of the Lacedse- 
m^nian Morse, or military divisions (seemingly six 
in the aggiegate), two or three had been sent 
. with Kleombrotus ; all the remainder were now des- 
patched, even including elderlyacitfiens up to near 
sixty years of age, and all who had been left behind 
in consequfftce of other public offices. Archida- 
mus took the command (Agesilaus still continuing 
to be disabled), and employed himself in getting 
together the aid promised from Tegea — from the 
villages representing the disintegrated Mantinea — 
from Corinth, Sikyon, Phlius, and Achaia ; all these 
places being still under the same oligarchies which 
had held them under Lacedaemonian patronage, and 
still adhering to Sparta. Triremes were equipped 
at Corinth, as a means of transporting the new 
army across to Kreusis, and thus joining the de- 
feated troops at Leuktra ; the port of Kreusis, the 
recent acquisition of Kleombrotus, being now 
found inestimable, as the only means of access into 
Boeotia 1 . 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in 
its entrenched camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans 
were at first in no hurry to disturb it. Besides that 
this was a very arduous enterprise, even after the 
recent victory — we must recollect the actual feeling 
of the Thebans themselves, upon whom their own 
victory had come by surprise, at a moment when 
they were animated more by despair than by hope. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4 , 17-19. 
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They were doubtless absorbed in the intoxicating 
triumph and exultation of the moment, with the 
embraces and felicitations of their families iq,Thebes, 
rescued from impending destruction by theif valour. 
Like the Syracusans after their last great victory 1 
over the Athenian fleet in the Great Harbour, they 
probably required an interval to give loose to their 
feelings of ecstasy, before they would resume action. 
Epaminondas and the other leaders,, lirware how 
much the value of Theban alliance was now en- 
hanced, endeavoured to obtain reinforcement from 
without, before they proceeded to follow up the 
blow. To Athens they sent a herald, crowned with 
wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their recent vic- 
tory. They invited the Athenians to employ the 
present opportunity for taking full revenge on 
Sparta, by joining their hands with those of Thebes. 
But the sympathies of the Athenians were now 
rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, besides that 
they had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month 
before. The Senate, who were assembled in the 
acropolis when the herald arrived, heard his news 
with evident chagrin, and dismissed him without 
even a word of courtesy ; while the unfortunate 
Platieans, who were doubtless waiting in the city 
in expectation of the victory of Kleombrotus, and 
of their own speedy re-establishmcnt, found them- 
selves again struck down and doomed to indefinite 
exile. 

To Jason of Phene in Thessaly, another Theban 
herald was sent for the same purpose, and very dif- 
ferently received. That despot sent back word that 
* See Thuc>«l. \ii. J;t. 
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»onof he would come forthwith by sea, and ordered tri- 
fives »t retries to be equipped for the purpose. But this 
>e Sparun was a mere*- deception ; for at the same time, he 
collected the mercenaries and cavalry immediately 
ipitufaV near h* ll l» and began his march by land. So 
,on - rapid were his movements, that he forestalled all 
opposition — though he had to traverse the terri- 
tory of the Herakleots and Phokians, who were his 
bitter enemies — and joined the Thebans safely in 
Bceotia 1 . But when the Theban leaders proposed 
that he should attack the Laccdannonian camp in 
flank, from the high ground, while they would 
march straight up the hill and attack it in front — 
Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise as too pe- 
rilous ; recommending that they should permit the 
enemy’s departure under capitulation. “ Be con- 
tent (said he) with the great victory which you have 
already gained. Do not compromise it by attempt- 
ing something yet more hazardous, against Lacedae- 
monians driven to despair in their camp. Recollect 
that a few' days ago, you yourselves were in despair, 
and that your recent victory is the fruit of that very 
feeling. Remember that the gods take pleasure in 
bringing about these sudden changes of fortune 4 .” 

1 Xen. Ilullcn. vi. 1 , 20 , 21. 

However, since the Phokians formed part of the beaten army at 
Lcuktra, it must be confessed that Jason had less to fear from them at 
this moment, than at any other. 

8 Pausanias states that immediately after the battle, Epaminondas 
gave permission to the allies of Sparta to depart and go home, by which 
permission they profited, so that the Spartans now stood alone in the 
camp (Paus. ix. id, 1). This however is inconsistent with the account 
of Xenophon (vi. 1, and I think improbable. 

Sievers (Gesehielite, &c. p. 21/) thinks that Jason preserved the 
Spartans by outwitting ami deluding Epaminondas. Put it appears to 
that the storming of the Spartan camp was an arduous enterprise. 
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Having by such representations convinced the The- 
bans, he addressed a friendly message to the Lace- 
daemonians, reminding them of their dangerous po- 
sition, as well as of the little trust to be reposed in 
their allies — and offer! .g himself as mediator to 
negotiate for their safe retreat. Their acquiescence 
was readily given ; and at his instance, a truce was 
agreed to by both parties, assuring to the Lacedae- 
monians the liberty of quitting lloeotia. In spite of 
the agreement, however, the Lacedaemonian com- 
mander placed little faith either in the Thebans or 
in Jason, apprehending a fraud for the purpose of 
inducing him to quit the camp and of attacking 
him on the inarch. Accordingly, lie issued public 
orders in the camp for every man to be ready for 
departure after the evening meal, and to inarch in 
the night to Kithasron, with a view of passing that 
mountain on the next morning. Having put the 
enemy on this false scent, he directed his real night- 
march bv a different and not very easy way, first 
to Kreusis, next to ./Egosthcna in the Megariau 
territory*. The Thebans offered no opposition ; nor 
is at all probable that they intended any fraud, con- 
sidering that Jason was here the guarantee, and that 
he at least had no motive to break his word. 

It was at iEgostheua that the retreating Lace- 


wherein more Thebans than Spartans w ould have been slain : moreover, 
the Spartans were masters of the port of Kreusis. so that there was 
little chance of starring out the camp before reinforcements arrived. 
The capitulation granted h\ Kpnmiiumdns seems to have been really 
the wisest proceeding. 

1 Xen. llellen. vi. 1, k 2‘J-25. 

The road from Kreusis to Leuktra, however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrotus arrived. 
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dannonians met Archidamus, who had advanced 
to that point with the Laconian forces, and was 
awaiting the junction of his Peloponnesian allies. 
The purpose of his march being now completed, 
he advanced' no farther. The armament was dis- 
banded, and Lacedaemonians as well as allies re- 
turned home 1 . 

1 This is the most convenient place for noticing the discrepancy, ns 
to the battle of Lcuktra, between Diodorus and Xenophon. I have 
followed Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv.51) states both the arrival of Jason in Bcrotin, and the 
oiit-inareli of Archidamus from Sparta, to have taken place, not offer the 
battle of Lcuktra, but before it. Jason (lie says’) came with a consider- 
able force to the aid of the Thebans, lie* prevailed upon Kleombrotus, 
who doubted the sutlieienev of his own numbers, toasrccto a truce ami 
to evacuate Bocotia. But as Klcombrutiis was marching homeward , lie 
met Archidamus with a second Luecdicmonmn nrmv, on Ins un\ to 
Bopotia, by order of the Kphors, for the purpose of reinforcing him. 
Accordingly Kit ombrofus, finding luui'clf tlnis unexpectedly strength- 
ened, openly broke the truce jiM concluded, and inarched hack with 
Archidamus to Leuktra. Here they fought the battle, Kleomhrotus 
cominamling the right wing, and Arehidannis the left. They sustained 
a conijilete defeat, m winch Kleombrotus was slain ; the result being the 
same on both statements. 

Be must here make our election between the narrative of Xenophon 
nd that ot Diodorus. That the authority of the former is greater. 

‘‘j leaking ireneiulh. I need hardly remark ; ncuvthelevs his philo-Lu- 
comau partialities become sc* glan-ig and preponderant, during these 
latter honks ot the Ilellcmea 1 where he is discharging the moiirnful 
dut\ ot recounting the humiliation ol Sparta), as to alford some colour 
for the suspicions ot Pnlmcrius, Morns, and Schneider, who think tlmt 
Xenophon has concealed the dnect Molatnm of truce on the part of the 
Spat tans, and that the facts really occurred as Diodorus has described 
them. See Schneider ad Xen. Ilellen. vi. I, f|. 

It will be found, however, on examining the facts, that such suspi- 
cion ought not here to he admitted, and that there are grounds for pre- 
ferring the narrative of Xenophon. 

*' JI ‘‘ ,A !’ lai "' ; to >«*» happened that the remains of the Spar- 
tan army, after the defeat of Leuhtra, parapet! out of Ito'otin. Jason 
arrives after the battle, ami prevails upon the Thebans to allow them to 
retreat under a truce ; Arrhidaums also arrives after the battle to take 
them up. ff the defeat had taken place under the eireutnstunees men- 
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Ju all communities, the return of so many de- 
feated soldiers, liberated under a capitulation by 
the enemy, u ould have been a scene of mourning. 
But in Sparta it was pregnant with grave and dan- 
gerous consequences. So terrible was the scorn 
and ignominy heaped upon the Spartan citizen 
who survived a defeat, that life became utterly 
intolerable to him. The mere fact sufficed for his 
condemnation, without any inquiry into justifying 
or extenuating circumstances. No citizen at home 
would speak to him, or be seen consorting with 
him in tent, game, or chorus; no other family 
would intermarry with his ; if he was seen walking 
about with an air of cheerfulness, he was struck 
and ill-used by the passers-by, until he assumed 
that visible humility whic h was supposed to become 
his degraded position. Such rigorous treatment 
(which we learn from the panegyrist Xenophon ) 1 

turned fn Diodorus — Archidumus ;mil the Min i\ors would haul found 
it scarceh possible to escape out oi' Hirotia. 

2. If Diodorus relates correct 1\. there must have been a violation of 
truce on tin* part of kleomhrotiis and the Laeedauuomans, as glaring as 
ain that omirs in Grecian history. Hut Mieh \iolation is neu*r a Item ards 
alluded to l>\ im\ one. muon*; the misdeeds of the Laeedainonian.s. 

d. A part, and an essential part, of the stor\ of lbodorus, is. that 
Archidiimus was present and fought at Lcnktra. Hut we have inde- 
pemlent evidence rendering it almost certain that he was not there. 
Whoever reads the Discourse of Isokratts called Archufamus ^Or. vi. 
sect. !l, 10, will mv that sueh ohservat ions could not lime been 
put into the mouth of Arehidannis, if he hail been present there, and 
t of course) 111 joint oommaml with Kleomhrotiis. 

I. If Diodorus he correct, Sparta must lia\e levied a new army from 
her allies, just after having sworn the peace, which peace exonerated her 
allies from even thing like obligation to follow her headship; and a new 
army, not. lor the purpose of extricating defeated comrades in Ho'otia, 
but for pure aggression against Thebes. This, to say the least, is emi- 
nently improbable. 

On these grounds, 1 adhere to Xenophon and depart from Diodorus. 

1 Xcnoph. Rep. Lae. e. i\. : Plutarch. Agesil. e. dl). 
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helps to explain the satisfaction of the Spartan 
father and mother, when they learnt that their son 
was among the slain and not among the survivors. 
Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. 
But in the case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, 
when released from captivity and brought back to 
a degraded existence at Sparta, some uneasii ess 
had been felt, and some precautions deemed neces- 
sary to prevent them from becoming dangerous 
malcontents*. Here was another case yet more for- 
midable. The vanquished returning from Leukt ’a 
were numerous, while the severe loss sustained in 
the battle amply attested their bravery. Aware of 
the danger of enforcing against them the established 
custom, the Ephors referred the case to Agesilaus ; 
who proposed that for that time and ease the cus- 
tomary penalties should be allowed to sleep ; but 
should be revived afterwards and come into force 
as before. Such was the step accordingly taken*’ ; 
so that the survivors from this fatal battle-field 
were enabled to mingle with the remaining citizens 
without dishonour or degradation. The step was 
indeed doubly necessary, considering the small 
aggregate number of fully qualified citizens; which 
number always tended to decline — from the nature 
of the Spartan political franchise combined with 

1 Thucvd v. 31. 

* Plutarch, A'Vfsil e. 30; Plutarch, Apnplithejr. Laron, p. 2\4 IL ; 
Apnphthc". Kc*r. p. l‘M Polysenus, ii. |, 13. 

A similar suspension of penalties, for t lie special occasion, was enacted 
after the trre:it defeat of Airis and the Luced.euionians by Antipater, H.c. 
330. Akrotatus, son of Kin"; Kleoinenes, was the onl\ person at Sparta 
who opposed the suspension ! Omdor.xix. 70}. He incurred the stmngeftt 
unpopularity foi sue li opposition. Compare also .lustiri, xxviii. 4 - de- 
scribing flit’ public feclmjf at Sparta after the defeat at Sellaswt. 
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the exigences of Spartan training' — and could not 
bear even so great a diminution as that of the four 
hundred slain at Leuktra. “ Sparta (says Aristotle) 
could not stand up against a single defeat, but was 
ruined through the small number of her citizens*.” 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as Lowered 
explaining the utter loss of ascendency abroad, of sl^uin 
and the capital diminution both of power and of p^i^Tof 
inviolability at home, which will now be found to 
come thick upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and 'un- 
important. But a fact still more important was, 
the alteration of opinion produced everywhere in 
Greece with regard to Sparta, by the sudden shock 
of the battle of Leuktra All the prestige and old 
associations connected with her long-established 
power vanished ; while the hostility and fears, 
inspired both by herself and by her partisans, but 
hitherto reluctantly held back in silence — now 
burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by »c. an. 
Sparta north of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and 
elsewhere, passed away from her, and became divided ppvrrr of 
between the victorious Thebans and Jason of Phene. Treatment 
The Thebans, and the Boeotian confederates who menmand 
were now in cordial sympathy with them, excited T1,e!, i ,iae - 
to enthusiasm by their recent success, were eager 
for fresh glories, and readily submitted to the 
full exigences of military training ; while under a 
leader like Epaminondas, their ardour was turned 
to such good account, that they became better 

1 The* explanation of Spartan citizenship will be found in an earlier 
part of tins Ilistnn, Vol. II. Cli. vi. 

3 Aristotcl. Politic, ii. (i, 12. Mi«i» yu { i rrXyyijv «r\ r.np-t^jccr »; irnXrr, 
rjXX* a7Tu>\€Tn bin Tip> oXtyavOfuan iuv. 
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soldiers every month 1 . The Phokians, umvble to 
defend themselves single-handed, were glad to 
come under the protection of the Thebans, as less 
bitterly hostile to them than the Thessalian Jason 
— and concluded with them obligations of mutual 
defence and alliance 4 . The cities of Euboea, toge- 
ther with the Lokrians (both Epikncmidian and 
Opuntian), the Malians and the town of lleraklea, 
followed the example. The latter town w'as now 
defenceless; for Jason, in returning from Bicotia 
to Thessaly, had assaulted it and destroyed its 
fortifications ; since by its important site near the 
pass of Thermopylae, it might easily be held as a 
position to bar his entrance into Southern Greece 3 . 
The Boeotian town of Orchomenus, which had held 
with the Lacedaemonians even until the late battle, 
was now quite defenceless ; and the Thebans, highly 
exasperated against its inhabitants, were disposed 
to destroy the city, reducing the inhabitants to 
slavery. Severe as this proposition was, it would 
not have exceeded the customary rigours of war; nor 
even what might have befallen Thebes herself, had 
Kleombrotus been victorious at Lcuktra. But the 
strenuous remonstrance of Epaminondas prevented 
it from being carried into execution. Alike distin- 
guished for mild temper and for long-sighted views, 
he reminded his countrymen that in their present 
aspiring hopes towards ascendency in Greece, it 

1 Xen. lie lien. vi. .0, 21. K«i ni fi*v Unitarm mil r «9 iyt>fj.vn^avro 

7 Ttpi rii drrXa, dyaWupcwH rtf iv XcvKTfUuv uikij, fcc. 

The*e are remarkable v\or<N from file un willing pen of Xenophon : 
compare \ii. f>, 12. 

8 Xen. llclh‘ 11 . M. J.‘> . \ II. i ; l In xlot . v 
3 Xen. Ilellen. \i. A 27- **i •>. J-* 
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was essential to establish a character for moderation 
of dealing 1 not inferior to their military courage, as 
attested by tin: recent victory. Accordingly, the 
Orehomenians were pardoned upon submission, 
and re-admitted as members of the Jheotian con- 
federacy. To the Thespians, however, the same 
lenity was not extended. They were expelled from 
Bicotia, and their territory annexed to Thebes. It 
will be recollected, that immediately before the 
battle of Leuklra, when Epaminondas caused pro- 
clamation to be made that such of the Boeotians as 
were disaffected to the Theban cause might march 
away, the Thespians had availed themselves of the 
permission and departed*. The fugitive Thespians 
found shelter, like the Plataeans, at Athens 3 . 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent 
victory by the erection of a treasury -chamber 4 , and 
the dedication of pious offerings at Delphi — while 
the military organization of Boiotia was receiving 
such marked improvement, and the cluster of 
dependent states attached to Thebes was thus 
becoming larger, under the able management of 
Epaminondas— Jason in Thessaly was also growing 
more powerful every day. He was tagus of all 
Thessaly ; with its tributary neighbours under 
complete obedience — with Macedonia partially 
dependent on him— and with a mercenary force, 

1 Pioilor. \\. 57- 

3 Pnusan. ix. l.'l. -'i ; ix. H. I. 

•' X011. llrlk'ii. vi. Jf, I. 

1 have already given m\ reasons u» a note on tin* preeetlmg chapter) 
for believing that the Thespians were not tirrdXuVv before the battle of 
LeuKtra. 

* Pauvima.N, 11. I 
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well-paid and trained, greater than had ever been 
assembled in Greece. By dismantling Heraklea, 
in his return home from Bccotia, he had laid open 
the strait of Thermopylae, so as to be sure of access 
into southern Greece whenever he chose. His 
personal ability and ambition, combined with his 
great power, inspired universal alarm ; for no man 
knew whither he would direct his arms ; whether 
to Asia, against the Persian king, as he was fond 
of boasting 1 — or northward against the cities in 
Chalkidike — or southward against Greece, 
ansof The last-mentioned plan seemed the most pro- 
thiau fes- bable, at the beginning of 370 b.c., halt a year 
L after the battle of Leuktra : for Jason proclaimed 
distinctly his intention of being present at the 
Pythian festival (the season for which was about 
August 1, 370 u.c., near Delphi), not only with 
splendid presents and sacrifices to Apollo, but also 
at the head of a numerous army. Orders had been 
given that his troops should hold themselves ready 
lor military service' — about the time when the 

1 Isokrates, (Jr. v. (Philipp.) s. 111. 

: Xl*Il. lll'lld). \i. 4, fic Kill Off (TTf)(lT(V(rOfi(POli (IS T0v 

TTffH ru I liSta x/ni vuv UcrraXrui KufiutTKtvafcafliu. 

I ajjrcc with Dr. Arnold's construction of this passage Im*c his Ap- 
pendix ml Thun il. v. 1, at the end of the second volume of his edition 
of Thucydides s as opposed to that of Mr. Fynes Clinton. At the same 
tune, 1 do not think that the passage pro\cs much either in fax our of 
lus view, or against the view of Mr. Clinton, uhout, the month of the 
Pythian festival; which I incline to conceive as celebrated about 
August 1 ; a little later than Dr. Arnold, a little earlier than Mr. (Min- 
ton, supposes. Looking to the lunar months of the (becks, i\c mu>f 
rceolhet that the fr^l’n :tl mould not always coincide uitli the same 
month or week of mu year. 

I cannot concur xxith Dr. Arnold in setting aside the statement, of 
Plutareh rc«pectin;: the c, incidence of the Pythian festixal with the 
battle of Koinn.ua 
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festival was to be celebrated ; and requisitions had 
been sent round, demanding from all his tributaries 
victims for the Pythian sacrifice, to a total of not 
less than 1000 bulls, and 10,000 sheep, goats, and 
swine ; besides a prize-bull to take the lead in the 
procession, for which a wreath of gold was to be 
given. Never before had such honour been done 
to the god ; for those who came to offer sacrifice 
were usually content with one or more beasts bred 
on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha 1 . We must 
recollect, however, that this Pythian festival of 
370 u.c. occurred under peculiar circumstances ; 
for the two previous festivals in 374 r . c . and 378 
u.c. must have been comparatively unfrequented ; 
in consequence of the war between Sparta and her 
allies on one side, and Athens and Thebes on the 
other — and also of the occupation of Phokis by 
Kleornbrotus. Hence the festival of 370 b.c., 
following immediately after t he peace, appeared 
to justify an extraordinary hurst of pious magnifi- 
cence, to make up for the niggardly tributes to 
the god during the two former; while the hostile 
dispositions of the Phokians would be alleged as 
an excuse for the military force intended to accom- 
pany Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally be- A'Sassina. 
lieved though not formally announced, which no 
(Jreek could imagine without uneasiness. It was llicni ’‘ 
affirmed that Jason was about to arrogate to him- 
self the presidency and celebration of the festival, 
which belonged of right to the Amphiktvonic as- 
sembly. It was feared, moreover, that he would 


1 Xm. llrllni. vi. I, 1?!*, .*M). finvr tfycftniu. 
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lay hands on the rich treasures of the Delphian 
temple ; a scheme said to have been conceived by 
the Syracusan despot Dionysius fifteen years before, 
in conjunction with the Epirot Alketas, who was 
now dependent upon Jason 1 . As there were no 
visible means of warding off this blow, the Del- 
phians consulted the god to know what they were 
to do if Jason approached the treasury ; upon 
which the god replied, that he would himself take 
care of it — and he kept his word. This enterprising 
despot, in the flower of bis age and at the summit 
of his power, perished most unexpectedly before 
the day of the festival arrived 4 . He had been 
reviewing his cavalry near Phene, and was sitting 
to receive and answer petitioners, when seven 
young men approached, apparently in hot dispute 
with each other, and appealing to him for a settle- 
ment. As soon as they got near, they set upon 
him and slew him '. One was killed on the spot 
by the guards, and another also as he was mounting 
on horseback ; but the remaining five contrived to 
reach horses ready prepared for them and to gallop 
away out of the reach of pursuit, in most of the 
Grecian cities which these fugitives visited, they 
were received with distinguished honour, as having 
relieved the Grecian world from one who inspired 

1 Diodor. \v. Kh 

7 Xcn. Ilellen. m. 4, .‘JO. uTroKplvimOai tov Ofov, on avroi vcXtjaei. 
'O X' nvv ni'rjf), TyXitcavrof a>i\ ku) rorranra kui roiavru 
dicivnovfj.*vos, &e. 

Xenophon cYidenth considers tin* sudden removal of , In son as a con- 
sequence of the previous intention expressed hy the god to take cure of 
his own treasure. 

3 Xen. ilellen. vi. 4, .'41, ii'J. 

The cause which provoked these vnung men is differently stated : 
compare Ihodoi. w. fin, \\dci. M \un i\. 10. J. 
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universal alarm 1 , now that Sparta was unable to 
resist him, while no other power had as yet taken 
her place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither Relief to 
in his power, nor ability, by two brothers — Poly- the death’ 
phron and Polydorus. Had he lived longer, he 
would have influenced most seriously the subsequent 111 Greece - 
destinies of Greece. What else he would have done, 
we cannot say ; but he would have interfered ma- 
terially with the development of Theban power. 

Thebes was a great gainer by his death, though 
perfectly innocent of it, and though in alliance with 
him to the last ; insomuch that his widow went to 
reside there for security 4 . Epaminondas was re- 
lieved from a most formidable rival, while the body 
ofThoban allies north ofBeeotia became much more 


dependent than they would have remained, if there 
had been a competing power like that of Jason in 
Thessaly. The treasures of the god were preserved 

a few rears longer, to be rifled bv another hand. 

• Proceedings 

While these proceedings were goine: on in North- in I’einpou. 
ern ureecc, during the months immediately sue- tiuwiefeat 
ceeding the battle of Leuktra, events not loss serious EvpuWm^ 
and stirring had occurred in Peloponnesus. The 
treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days before that 1 ! u ; !,ts “ d 
battle, bound the Lacedamionians to disband their 
forces, remove all their luirmosts and garrisons, and 
leave every subordinate city to its own liberty of 
action. As they did not scruple to violate the 


1 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 4, 3l\ 

The (lentil of Jason, in the spring or early summer of 3/0 n.c., refutes 
the compliment which Cornelius Nepos (Tiinoth. e. 4) pa\s to Tiino- 
theus; who can never have made, war upon Jason after 373 b.c., when 
he received the latter at Athens in his house. 

‘ Xen. Hi lien \i. 1. . 
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treaty by the orders sent to Kleombrotus, so they 
probably were not zealous in executing the remain- 
ing conditions ; though officers were named, for the 
express purpose of going round to see that the eva- 
cuation of the cities was really carried into effect 
But it probably was not accomplished in twenty 
days ; nor would it perhaps have been ever more 
than nominally accomplished, if Kleombrotus had 
been successful in Bceotia. But after these twenty 
days came the portentous intelligence of the fate of 
that prince and his army. The invincible arm of 
Sparta was broken ; she had not a man to spare for 
the maintenance of foreign ascendency. Her har- 
mosts disappeared at once (as they had disappeared 
from the Asiatic and insular cities twenty-three 
years before, immediately after the battle of Kni- 
dus 9 ), and returned home. Nor was this all. The 
Lacedaemonian ascendency had been maintained 
everywhere by local oligarchies or dekarchies, which 
had been tor the most part violent and oppressive. 
Against these governments, now deprived of their 
foreign support, the long-accumulated flood of in- 
ternal discontent burst with irresistible force, sti- 
mulated probably by returning exiles. Their past 
misgovernment was avenged by severe sentences 
and proscription, to the length of great reactionary 
injustice ; and the parties banished by this anti- 
Spartan revolution became so numerous, as to harass 
and alarm seriously the newly-established govern- 
ments. Such were the commotions which, during 
t be latter half of 371 n.c., disturbed many of the 
Peloponnesian towns— Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, 

1 Diodor. xv. 38. ifriyayus. 5 Xcnopli. TIellen. iv. 8, l-o. 
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Sikyon, Megara, &c., though with great local dif- 
ference both of detail and of result 1 . 

But the city where intestine commotion took Skytalism 
place in its most violent form was Argos. We do violent in. 
not know how this fact was connected with the 1^"* 
general state of Grecian politics at the time; for 
Argos had not been in any way subject to Sparta, 
nor a member of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so 
far as we know) concerned in the recent war, since 

1 Diodor. xv. 3!), 40. 

Diodorus mentions these commotions as if they had taken plaec after 
the peace concluded in 374 H.r\, and not after the peace of 3/1 b.c. 

Rut it is impossible that they can have taken place after the former, 
which in point of fact, was broken off almost as soon as sworn — was 
never curried into effect — and comprised no one but Athens and Sparta. 

I have before remarked that Diodorus seems to have confounded, both 
in his mind and his history, these two treaties of peace together, and 
has predicated of the former what really belongs to the latter. The 
commotions which he mentions come in most naturally and properly, 
immediately after the battle of Lcuktra. 

He affirms the like reaction against Lnmhcmoiuan supremacy and its 
local representatives in the various cities, to have taken place even after 
the peace of Antalkidas in 3H 7 B.c. i\\. But if such reaction be- 
gan at that time, it must have been promptly repressed by Sparta, 
then iu undiminished and even advancing power. 

Another occurrence, alleged to ha\e happened after the battle 
of Leuktra, may he properly noticed here. Polybius (ii. 3!>), and Strabo 
seemingly copying him (viii. p. 3S1 1. assert that both Sparta and 
Thebes agreed to leave their disputed questions of power to the arbi- 
tration of the Achicans, and to abide by their decision. Though I 
greatly respect the authority of Poly bins, I tun unable here to reconcile 
his assertion either with the facts which unquestionably occurred, or 
with general probability. If any such arbitration was ever consented 
to, it must have come to nothing; for the war went on without inter- 
ruption. Rut I cannot bring myself to believe that it was even con- 
sented to, either by Thebes or by Sparta. The exuberant confidence of 
the former, the sense of dignity on the part of the latter, must have in- 
disposed both to such a proceeding ; especially to the acknowledgment 
of umpires like the Aclnean cities, who enjoyed little estimation in 
3J0 b.c., though they acquired a good deal a century and a half after- 
wards. 
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the peace of Antalkidas in 387 b.c. The Argeian 
government was a democracy, and the popular 
leaders were vehement in their denunciations 
against the oligarchical opposition party — who 
were men of wealth and great family position. 
These last, thus denounced, formed a conspiracy for 
the forcible overthrow ot the government. But the 
conspiracy was discovered prior to execution, and 
some of the suspected conspirators were interrogated 
under the torture to make them reveal their ac- 
complices ; under which interrogation, one of them 
deposed against thirty conspicuous citizens. The 
people, after a hasty trial, put these thirty men »o 
death, and confiscated their property, while others 
slew themselves to escape the same fate. So furious 
did the fear and wrath of the people become, exas- 
perated by the popular leaders, that they continued 
their executions until they had put to death 1200 
(or as some say, 1500) of the principal citizens. 
At length the popular leaders became themselves 
tired and afraid of what they had done ; upon which 
the people were animated to fury against them, and 
put them to death also 1 . 

This gloomy series of events was termed the 
Skytalism, or Cudgelling, from the instrument 
(as we are told) by which these multiplied execu- 
tions were consummated ; though the name seems 
more to indicate an impetuous popular insurrection' 
than deliberate executions. We know the facts 
too imperfectly to be able to infer anything more 
than the brutal working of angrv political passion 


1 Pioilor. xv. 5/, 
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amidst a population like that of Argos or Korkyra, 
where there was not (as at Athens) either a taste 1 * * 4 
for speech, or the habit of being guided by speech, 
and of hearing both sides of every question fully 
discussed. Cicero remarks that he had never heard 
of any Argeian orator. The acrimony of Demo- 
sthenes and Aeschines was discharged by mutual 
eloquence of vituperation, while the assembly or the 
dikastery afterwards decided between them. We 
are told that the assembled Athenian people, when 
they heard the news of the Skytalism at Argos, were 
so shocked at it, that they caused the solemnity of 
purification to be performed round the assembly*. 

Though Sparta thus saw her confidential parti- 
sans deposed, expelled, or maltreated, throughout 
so many of the Peloponnesian cities — and though 
as yet there was no Theban interference within the 
isthmus, either actual or prospective — yet she was 
profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any effort 
either to afford protection or to uphold ascendency. 
One single defeat had driven her to the necessity of 
contending for home and family* ; probably too the 
dispositions of her own Periceki and Helots in La- 
conia, were such as to require all her force as well 
as all her watchfulness. At any rate, her empire 
and her influence over the sentiments of Greeks 
out of Laconia, became suddenly extinct, to a de- 

# 

1 Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend. Prtccept. p. 814 B. ; Isokrates, Or. v. 

(Philip.) §. 68 : compare Dionys. Ilulic. Antiq. Rom. vii. 66 . 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 10. 

The discouragement of the Spartans is revealed by the unwilling, 
though indirect, intimations of Xenophon— -not less than by their actual 
conduct — Hellen. vi. 6, 21 ; vii. 1, 30-32 : compare Plutarch, Age ail. 
c. 30. 
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Whfek astonishes ns, when we recollect that it 
become a sort of tradition in the Greek mind, 
and that, only nine years before, it had reached as 
far as Olynthus. How completely her ascendency 
had passed away,* is shown in a remarkable step 
taken by Athens, seemingly towards the close of 
371 b.c., about four months after the battle of 
tens Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian cities, though 
tfSthT they had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sfreio- Sparta, were still anxious to continue members of 
Ja TOn” a vo,untar y alliance under the presidency of some 
imry. considerable city. Of this feeling the Athenians 
took advantage, to send envoys and invite them 10 
enter into a common league at Athens, on the basis 
of the peace of Antalkidas, and of the peace recently 
sworn at Sparta 1 . Many of them, obeying the 
summons, entered into an engagement to the fol- 
lowing effect: “I will adhere to the peace sent 
down by the Persian king, and to the resolutions 
of the Athenians and the allies generally. If any 
of the cities who have sworn this oath shall be at- 
tacked, I will assist her with all my might.” What 
cities, or how many, swore to this engagement, we 
are not told ; we make out indirectly that Corinth 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 1-3. 

% EvOvfir)Qivrcs ol ’AOtjvuwi on oi lUXoTrovvfjcnoL m olov tcm, xpyvat 
dfcoXov&Tj/, Kai ovro> ftiaiceoivTo oi Aa<(8aip6vioi, (oernep rovs 'Afyvaiovs 
8i£\ Bttrav — fifTantpirovrai riis woXf u, o (rot (iovXovrcu rrjs clprjvris 
tjv fiacr tXcvs Karen* p\(reu. 

In this passage, Morus and some other critics maintain that we ought 
to read ovmo (which seems not to be supported by any MSS.), in place 
of ovra). Zeune and Schneider have admitted the new reading into the 
text; yet they doubt the propriety of the change, and I confess that I 
share their doubts. The word ovreo will construe, and gives a clear 
sense ; a very different sense from nvno>, indeed — yet one more likely 
to have been intended by Xenophon. 
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was one 1 ; but the Eleians refused it, on the ground, 
that their right of sovereignty over the Marganeis, 
the Triphylians, and the Skilluntians, was not re- 
cognised. The formatic i of the league itself, how- 
ever, with Athens as president, is a striking fact,* 
as evidence of the sudden dethronement of Sparta, 
and as a warning that she would henceforward have 
to move in her own separate orbit, like Athens after 
the Peloponnesian war. Athens stepped into the 
place of Sparta, as president of the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, and guarantee of the sworn peace ; 
though the cities which entered into this new com- 
pact were not for that reason understood to break 
with their ancient president *. 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about Accusation 
the present time, though wc cannot mark its exact the Am? 
date-serves to mark the altered position of Sparta. 

The Thebans preferred in the assembly of Amphi- 
ktyons an accusation against her, for the unlawful s n arta - 
capture of their citadel the Kadmeia by Phoebidas, 
while under a sworn peace ; and for the sanction 
conferred by the Spartan authorities on this act, 
in detaining and occupying the place. The Am-, 
phiktyonic assembly found the Spartans guilty, and 
condemned them to a fine of 500 talents. As the 
fine was not paid, the assembly, after a certain in- 
terval, doubled it ; but the second sentence remained 
unexecuted as well as the first, since there were no 
means of enforcement 3 . Probably neither those 
1 Xcn. Ilcllcn. vi. 5, 37. 

* Thus the Corinthians still continued allies of Sparta (Xcn. Ilcllen. 
vii. 4, 8). 

3 Diodor. xvi. 23-29; Justin, viii. 1. 

Wc may fairly suppose that both of them borrow from Theopompus, 
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who preferred the charge, nor those who passed 
the vote, expected that the Lacedaemonians would 
really submit to pay the fine. The utmost which 
could be done, by way of punishment for such 
contumacy, would be to exclude them from the 
Pythian games, which were celebrated under the 
presidency of the Amphiktyons j and 'we may 
perhaps presume that they really were thus ex* 
eluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, 
in more than one point of view. First, as indi- 
cating the lessened dignity of Sparta. Since the 
victory of Leuktra and the death of Jason, Thebes 
had become preponderant, especially in Northern 
Greece, where the majority of the nations or races 
voting in the Amphiktyonic assembly were situated. 
It is plainly through the ascendency of Thebes, that 
this condemnatory vote was passed. Next, as in- 
dicating the incipient tendency, which we shall 
hereafter observe still farther developed, to extend 
the functions of the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond 
its special sphere of religious solemnities, and to 
make it the instrument of political coercion or 
revenge in the hands of the predominant state. 
In the previous course of this history, an entire 
century has passed without giving occasion to men- 
tion the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part in 
political affairs. Neither Thucydides nor Xenophon, 
though their united histories cover seventy years, 


who treated at large of the memorable Sacred War against the Pho- 
kians, which began in .355 b.c., and in which the conduct of Sparta 
was partly determined by this previous sentence of the Amphiktyons. 
See Thcopompi Fragro. 182-1 81, ed. Didot. 
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chiefly of Hellenic conflict, ever speak of that as- 
sembly. The latter, indeed, does^ not even notice 
this fine imposed upon theLacedaemonians, although 
it falls within the period of his history. We know 
the fact only from Diodorus and Justin ; and unfor- 
tunately, merely as a n ked fact, without any colla- 
teral or preliminary details. During the sixty or 
seventy years preceding the battle of Leuktra, Sparta 
had always had her regular political confederacy and 
synod of allies convened by herself : her political 
ascendency was exercised over them, eo nomine, by 
a method more direct and easy than that of per- 
verting the religious authority of the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, even if such a proceeding were open to 
her*. But when Thebes, after the battle of Leuktra, 
became the more powerful state individually, she 
had no such established confederacy and synod of 
allies, to sanction her propositions and to share or 
•abet her antipathies. The Amphiktyonic assembly, 
meeting alternately at Delphi and at Thermopylae, 
and composed of twelve ancient races, principally 
belonging to Northern Greece, as well as most of 
them inconsiderable in power — presented itself as 
a convenient instrument for her purposes. There 
was a certain show of reason for considering the 
seizure of the Kadmcia by Phcebidas as a religious 
offence ; since it was not only executed during the 
Pythian festival, but was in itself a glaring viola- 
tion of the public law and interpolitical obliga- 
tions recognised between Grecian cities; which, 

1 See Tittmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphiktyoncn, pp. 192-197 
(Berlin, 1812). 
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like other obligations, were believed to be under tbe 
sanction of the gods ; though probably, if the Athe- 
nians and Platteans had preferred a similar com- 
plaint to the Amphiktyons against Thebes for her 
equally unjust attempt to surprise Platsea under full 
peace in the spring of 431 b.c. — both Spartans and 
Thebans would have resisted it. In the present 
case, however, the Thebans had a case against 
Sparta sufficiently plausible, when combined with 
their overruling ascendency, to carry a majority in 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, and to procure the 
imposition of this enormous fine. In itself the 
sentence produced no direct effect— which will ex- 
plain the silence of Xenophon. But it is the first 
of a series of proceedings, connected with the Am- 
phiktyons, which will be found hereafter pregnant 
with serious results for Grecian stability and inde- 
pendence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none 
were more powerfully affected, by the recent Spar- 
tan overthrow at Leuktra, than the Arcadians. 
Tegea, their most important city, situated on the 
border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy 
wholly in the interest of Sparta : Orchomenus was 
of like sentiment ; and Mantinea had been broken 
up into separate villages (about fifteen years before) 
by the Lacedemonians themselves — an act of high- 
handed injustice committed at the zenith of their 
power after the peace of Antalkidas. The remain- 
ing Arcadian population were in great proportion 
villagers ; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and 
always ready to follow the Lacedaemonian banners, 
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as well from old habit and military deference, as 
from the love of plunder 1 . 

* The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient senti- B ‘ c 371 - 
ment. The Arcadians not only ceased to count Moment 
upon victory and plunder in the service of Sparta, 
but began to fancy that their own military prowess nett by its 
was not inferior to that of the Spartans ; while the zcn>. *' 
disappearance of the harmosts left them free to 
follow their own inclinations. It was by the Man- 
tineans that the movement was first commenced. 
Divested of Grecian city-life, and condemned to live 
in separate villages, each under its own philo-Spartan 
oligarchy, they had nourished a profound animosity, 
which manifested itself on the first opportunity of 
deposing these oligarchies and coming again to- 
gether. The resolution was unanimously adopted, 
to re-estahlish Mantinca with its walls, and resume 
their political consolidation ; while the leaders ba- 
nished by the Spartans at their former intervention, 
now doubtless returned to become foremost in the 
work 4 . As the breaking up of Mantinea had been 
one of the most obnoxious acts of Spartan omnipo- 
tence, so there was now a strong sympathy in favour 
of its re-estabiislunent. Many Arcadians from other 
quarters came to lend auxiliary labour, while the 
Eleians sent three talents as a contribution towards 
the cost. Deeply mortified by this proceeding, yet 
too weak to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent 
Agesilaus with a friendly remonstrance. Having 
been connected with the city by paternal ties of 
hospitality, he had declined the command of the 
army of coercion previously employed against it ; 

1 Xcn. Hcllcn. v. 2, If). 3 Xcn. Hcllcn. v. 2 t 6 ; vi. 5, 
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nevertheless, on this occasion, theMantinean leaders 
refused 4o convene their public assembly to hear 
his communication, desiring that he would make * 
known his purpose to them. Accordingly, he inti- 
mated that he had come with no view of hindering 
the re-establishment of the city, but simply to re- 
quest that they would defer it until the consent of 
Sparta could be formally given ; which (he pro- 
mised) should soon be forthcoming, together with 
a handsome subscription to lighten the cost. But 
theMantinean leaders answered, that compliance 
was impossible, since a public resolution had already 
been taken to prosecute the work forthwith. En- 
raged at such a rebuff, yet without power to-resent 
it, Agesilaus was compelled to return home'. The 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 4, 5. 

Pausanias (via. "8, 6 ; ix. 14, 2) states that the Thebans re-established 
the city of Mantinea. The art emanated from the spontaneous impulse 
of the Mantineans and other Arcadians, before the Thebans had*yet be- 
gun to interfere actively in Peloponnesus, which we shall presently find 
them doing. But it was doubtless done in reliance upon Theban sup- 
port, and was in all probability made known to, and encouraged by, 
Epaminondas. It formed the first step to that series of anti-Spartan 
measures in Arcadia, which I shall presently relate. 

Either the city of Mantinea now built was not exactly in the same 
situation as the oue dismantled in .'185 b.c., since the river Ophis did 
not run through it, as it had run through the former — or else the course 
of the Ophis has altered. If the former, there would be three succeti^ 
ive sites, the oldest of them being on the hill called Ptolis, somewhat^ 
north of Gurzuli. Ptolis was perhaps the larger of the primary con- 
stituent villages. Ernst Cur tius (Pcloponnesos, p. 242) makes the hill 
Gurzuli to be the same as the hill called Ptolis; Colonel Leake di- 
stinguishes the two, and places Ptolis on his map northward of Gurzuli 
( Pelopoiuiesiaca, p. 37H-381). The summit of Gurzuli is about one 
mile distant from the centre of Mantinea (Leake, Pcloponnes. p. 383). 

The walls of Mantinea, as rebuilt in 370 b.c., fonn an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, or a little more than two miles in eircumference. The 
greater axis of the ellipse points north and south. It was surrounded 
with a wet ditch, whose waters join into one course at the west of the 
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Mantineans persevered and completed the rebuild- 
ing of their city, on a level site, and in an elliptical 
form, surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 

The affront here offered, probably studiously of- iiumiiu. 
fered, by Mantinean leaders who had either been exprii^d 
exiles themselves, or sympathised with the exiles — uuffroi 
was only the prelude to a series of others (presently 
to be recounted) yet more galling and intolerable. ^ c £j y a pain ‘ 
But it was doubtless felt to the quick both by the spartan. 
Ephors and by Agesilaus, as a public symptom of 
that prostration into which they had so suddenly 
fallen. To appreciate fully such painful sentiment, 
we must recollect that an exaggerated pride and 
sense of dignity, individual as well as collective, 
founded upon military excellence and earned by 
incredible rigour of training — was the chief mental 
result imbibed by every pupil of Lykurgus, and 
hitherto ratified as legitimate by the general testi- 
mony of Greece. This was his principal recom- 
pense for the severe fatigue, the intense self-sup- 
pression, the narrow, monotonous, and unlettered 
routine, wherein he was borft and died. As an in- 
dividual, the Spartan citizen was pointed out by the 

town, and form a brook which Sir William Gell calls the Ophis (Itine- 
^ of the Alorea, p. M2). The face of the wall is composed of 
gularly cut square stones ; it is about ten feet thick in all — four 
e.t for an outer wall, two feet for an inner w all, and an intermediate 

space of four feet filled up with rubbish. There were eight principals * 
double gates, each with a narrow winding approach, defended by a 
round tower on each side. There were quadrangular towers, eighty 
feet apart, all round the circumference of the walls (Ernst Curtius, Pe- 
loponnesos, p. 236, 237). 

These ore instructive remains, indicating the ideas of the Greeks 
respecting fortification in the time of Epaminondas. It appears that 
Mantinea was not so large as Tegea, to which last Curtius assigns a 
circumference of more than three miles (p. 2b3). 
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fingerofadteiration at the Olympic and other fes- 
tivala 1 ; while he saw his city supplicated fro» ‘the 
most distant regions of Greece, and obeyed almost 
everywhere near her own border, as Pan-hellenic 
president. On a sudden, with scarce any prepara- 
tory series of events, he now felt this proud prero- 
gative sentiment not only robbed of its former tri- 
bute, but stung in the most mortifying manner. 
Agesilaus, especially, was the more open to such 
humiliation, since he was not only a Spartan to the 
core, but loaded with the consciousness of having 
exercised more influence than any king before him 
— of having succeeded to the throne at a moment 
when Sparta was at the maximum of her power— 
and of having now in his old age accompanied her, 
in part brought her by his misjudgements, into her 
present degradation. 

Agesilaus had moreover incurred unpopularity 
Sparta””** amon S the Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took 
the form of religious scruple and uneasiness. It 
has been already stated that he was, and had been 
from childhood, lame ’ which deformity had been 
vehemently insisted on by his opponents (during 
the dispute between him and Leotychides in398B.c. 
for the vacant throne) as disqualifying him for the 
regal dignity, and as being the precise calamity 
a against which an ancient oracle — “ Beware of a 
lame reign ” — had given warning. Ingenious in- 
terpretation by Lysander, combined with superior 
personal merit in Agesilaus and suspicions about 
the legitimacy of Leotychides, had caused the ob- 
jection to be then overruled. But there had always 

1 I»okrates, Or. vi. (Ardiidamus) s. 111. 
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befimiparty, eveaduring the palmy daysofAgei 
adaua^.who thought that he had obtained the crown 
under no good' auspices. And when the humilia- 
tion of Sparta arrived, every man’s religion sug- 
gestedto him ‘readily the cause of it 1 — “ See what 
comes of having set at nought the gracious warn- 
ing of the gods, and put upon ourselves a lame 
reign ! ” In spite of such untoward impression, 
however, the real energy and bravery of Agesilaus, 
which had not deserted even an infirm body and an 
age of seventy years, was more than ever indispen- 
sable to his country. He was still the chief leader 
of her affairs, condemned to the sad necessity of 
submitting to this Mantinean affront, and much 
worse that followed it, without the least power of 
' hindrance. 


The re-establishment of Mantiuea was probably 
completed during the autumn and winter of b.c. 
371-370. Such coalescence of villages into a town, 
coupled with the predominance of feelings hostile 
to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea of 
a larger political union among all who bore the 
Arcadian name. As. yet, no such union had ever 
existed; the fractions of the Arcadian name had 
nothing in common, apart from other Greeks, 
except many legendary and religious sympathies, 
with a belief in the same heroic lineage and indi- 
genous antiquity 1 . But now the idea and aspira- 


Impulse 
among the 
Arcadians 
towards 
Pan-Arca- 
dian union. 
Opposition 
from Or- 
chomenus 
and Tcgea. 


1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 31, 31. 

3 It seems however doubtful whether there were not some common 
Arcadian coins struck, even before the battle of Leuktra. 

Some such are extant ; but they tire referred by K. O. Muller, as w ell 
ns by M. Boeekh (Metrologiscb. Untersuclmngen, p. U2) to a later date 
subsequent to the foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Krnst Curtin* ( Bey t rage znr Acitern Muuzkundc, 
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tion, espoused with peculiar ardour by a leading 
Mantinean named Lykomedes, spread itself rapidly 
over the country, to form a “ commune Arcadum,” 
or central Arcadian authority, composed in oertain 
proportions out of all the sections ndw autonomous 
— and invested with peremptory power of deter- 
mining; by the vote of its majority. Such central 
power, however, was hot intended to absorb or set 
aside the separate governments, but only to be exer- 
cised for certain definite purposes ; in maintaining 
unanimity at home, together with concurrent, inde- 
pendent, action as to foreign states'. This plan of 
a Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted by 
the Mantincans, who looked to it as a protection to 
themselves iu case the Spartan power should revive ; 
as well as by the Thebans and Argeians, from whom 
aid was expected in case of need. It found great 
favour in most parts of Arcadia, especially in the 
small districts bordering on Laconia, which stood 
most in need of union to protect themselves against 
the Spartans — the Msenalians, Parrhasians, Eutre- 
sians, jEgytes 9 , &c. But the jealousies among the 
more considerable cities made some of them adverse 
to any scheme emanating from JVlantinea. Among 

p. 85-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that there is a great difference in the 
style and execution of these coins, and that several in all probability 
jtelong to a date earlier than the battle of Leuktra. He supposes that 
these older coins were struck in connection with the Pan-Arcadian 
sanctuary and temple of Zeus Lykoeus. and probably out of a common 
treasury at the temple of that god for religious purposes ; perhaps also 
in connection with the temple of Artemis Ilymnia (Pausan. viii. 5, 11) 
between Man tinea and Orchomenus, 

* Xen. Helicn. vi. 5, 6. ovurjyov ini rA nvviivcu nav to *A pxnducoy, teat 
o,rt viKtpr) cV t<» KOtitp, tovto Kvptnv uvoi /cat raw noXtau*, See, 

Compare Ihodor. xv. 59-62. 

J See Pnu*niiM% vni. 27, 2, 5. 
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these unfriendly opponents were Heraea, on the west 
of Arcadia bordering on Elis — Orchomenus 1 , con- 
terminous with Mantinea to the north — and Tegea, 
contefminous to the south. The hold of the Spar- 
tans on Arcadia had been always maintained chiefly 
through Orchomenus and Tegea. The former was 
the place where they deposited their hostages taken 
from other suspected towns ; the latter was ruled 
by Stasippus and an oligarchy devoted to their 
interests 4 . 

Among the population of Tegea, however, a large Revolution 
proportion were ardent partisans of the new Pan- Jh/puStoT 
Arcadian movement, and desirous of breaking off ^ a a n re 
their connection with Sparta. At the head of this P ut dov ™ 
party were Proxenus and Kallibius ; while Stasip- Tegea be- 
pus and his friends, supported by a senate com* Spartan, 
posed chiefly of their partisans, vehemently opposed Sf/toti!* 
any alteration of the existing system. Proxenus and 
his partisans resolved to appeal to the assembled 
people, whom accordingly they convoked in arms ; 
pacific popular assemblies, with free discussion, 
forming seemingly no part of the constitution of 
the -city. Stasippus and his friends appeared in 
armed numbers also ; and a conflict ensued, in 
which each party charged the other with bad faith 
and with striking the first blow 3 . At first Stasip- 
pus had the advantage. Proxenus with a few of the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 11. 

* For the relations of these Arcadian cities, with Sparta and with 
each other, see Thucyd. iv. 134 ; v. 61, 64, 77. 

a Xenophon in his account represents Stasippus and his friends as 
being quite in the right, and as having behaved not only with justice 
but with clemency. But we learn from an indirect admission, in an- 
other place, that there was also another story, totally different, which 
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opposite party were slain, while Kallibius with the 
remainder maintained hhnself near the town-wall, 
and in possession of the gate, on the side towards 
Mantinea. To that city he had before despatched 
an express, entreating aid, while he opened a par- 
ley with the opponents. Presently the Mantinean 
force arrived, and #as admitted within the gates ; 
upon which Stasippus, seeing that he could no 
longer maintain himself, escaped by another gate 
towards Pallantium. He took sanctuary with a 
few friends in a neighbouring temple of Artemis, 
whither he was pursued by his adversaries, who 
removed the roof, and began to cast the tiles down 
upon them. -The unfortunate men were obliged to 
surrender. Fettered and placed on a cart, they 
were carried back to Tegea, and put on their trial 
before the united Tegeans and Mantineans, who 
condemned them and put them to death. Eight 
hundred Tegeans, of the defeated party, fled as 
exiles to Sparta 1 . 

Such was the important revolution which now 
took place at Tegea ; a struggle of force on both 
sides and not of discussion— as was in the nature 
of the Greek oligarchical governments,- where 
scarce any serious change of policy in the state 
could be brought about without violence. It de- 
cided the success of the Pan-Arcadian movement, 
which now proceeded with redoubled enthusiasm. 


represented Stasippus as having begun unjust violence. Compare Hel- 
lenic. vi. 5, 7 , 8 with vi. 5, 36. 

The manifest partiality of Xenophou, in these latter book's, greatly 
diminishes the value of his own belief on such a matter. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 8, 9, 10. 
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BothMantineaarSd Tegea were cordially unitedtin 
its favour ; though Orchomenus, still strenuous 
in opposing it, hired for that purpose, as well as 
for her own defence, a body of mercenaries from 
Corinth under Polytropus. A full assembly of 
the Arcadian name was ' invoked at a small town 
called Asea, in the mountainJfbs district west of 
Tegea. It appears to have been numerously at- 
tended; for we h^pr of one place, Eutsea (in the 
district of Mount Maenalus 1 , and near the borders 
of Laconia), from whence every single male adult 
went to the assembly. It was here that the con- 
summation of the Pan-Arcadian confederacy was 
finally determined / though Orchomenus and Heraea 
still stood aloof 8 . 

There could hardly be a more fatal blow to B.c. 370 . 
Sparta than this loss to herself, and transfer to 

* . Agcsilaus 

her enemies, of Tegea, the most powerful of her against 
remaining allies 3 . To assist the exiles and avenge Evidence of 
Stasippus, as well as to arrest the Arcadian move- segment 
ment, she resolved on a march into the country, in SparU ‘ 
in spite of her present dispirited condition ; while 
Heraea* and Lepreum, but no other places, sent 
contingents to her aid. From Elis and Argos, on 
the other hand, reinforcements came to Mantinea 
and Tegea. Proclaiming that the Mantineans had 
violated the recent peace by their entry into Tegea, 
Agesilaus marched across the border against them. 

The first Arcadian town which he reached was 

1 Pausanias, viii. 27, 3. 5 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 5, 11, 12. 

1 Xcn. Ilellen. vii. 2, 2. 

See the prodigious anxiety manifested by the Lacedemonians respect- 
ing the sure adhesion of Tegea (Thuevd. v. 64). 
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Eiitsea’, where he found that all the male adults 
had gone to the great Arcadian assembly,. Though 
the feebler population, remaining behind, were 
completely in his power, he took scrupulous care 
to respect both person arid property, and even lent 
aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. At 
Euteea he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent 
to wait for the junction of the mercenary force 
and the ‘Boeotian exiles under Polytropus, now at 
Orchomenus. Against the latter place, however, 
the Mantineans had marched under Lykora&les, 
while Polytropus, coming forth from the walls to 
meet them, had been defeated with loss and slain'’. 
Hence Agesilaus was compelled-to advance onward 
with his own unassisted forces, through the terri- 
tory of Tcgea up to the neighbourhood of Mantinea. 
His onward march left the way from Asea to Tegea 
free, upon which the Arcadians assembled at Asea 
broke up, and marched by night to Tegea ; from 
whence on the next day they proceeded to Man- 

1 I cannot but think that Eutara stands marked upon the maps of 
Kiepert at a point too far from the frontier of Laconia, and so situated 
in reference to Asea, that Agesilaus must have passed verywnear Asea 
in order to get to it; which is difficult to suppose, seeing that the 
Arcadian convocation was assembled at Asea. Xenophon cajls Eutaea 
iroXiv ofj.opou with reference to Laconia (Hcllen. vi. 5, 12) ; this will 
hardly suit with the position marked by Kiepert. 

The district called Maenalia must have reached farther southward 
than Kiepert indicates on his map. It included Orcsteion, which was 
on the straight road from Sparta to Tegea (Thueyd. v. 64 ; Ilerodot. 
ix. 11). Kiepert has placed Oresteion in his map agreeably to what 
seems the meaning of Pausanias, viii. 44, 3. But it rather appears that 
the place mentioned by Pausanias must have been Orest hasion , and 
that Oresteion must have been a different place, though Pausanias con- 
siders them the same. See the geographical Appendix to K. O. Mul- 
ler’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 442 — Germ. edit. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 13, 14 ; Diodor. xv. 62. 
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tinea, along the^nountain range eastward of the 
Tegeatic plain ; so ithat the whole Arcadian force 
thus became united. Agesilaus on his side, having 
ravaged the fields and encamped within little more 
than two miles from the walls of Mantinea, was 
agreeably surprised by ihe junction of his allies 
from Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night- 
march the vigilance of the enemy. Both on one 
side and on the other, the forces were thus concen- 
trated. Agesilaus found himself on the first night, 
without intending it, embosomed in a recess of t.he 
mountains near Mantinea, where the Mantineans 
^gathered on the high ground around, in order to 
attack him frftn above the next morning. By a 
well-managed retreat, he extricated himself from 
this inconvenient position, and regained the plain ; 
where he retnained three days, prepared to give 
battle if the enemy came forth, in order that he 
might “ not seem (says Xenophon) to hasten his 
departure through fear 1 .” As the enemy kept 
within their walls, he marched homeward on the 
fourth day to his former camp in the Tegean terri- 
tory. The enemy did not pursue, and he then 
pushed on his march, though it was late in the 
evening, to Eutaea ; “ wishing (says Xenophon) to 
get his troops oft" before even the enemies’ fires 
could be seen, in order that no one might say that 
his return was a flight. He thought that he had 
raised the spirit of Sparta out of the previous dis- 

1 Xcn. llcllen. vi. 5, 20. on cos fit) Sokoit) cpofiovfiwos trnevdtip rrjy 
tyo&ou. 

See Leake’s Travels iu tlie Morea, vol. iii. c. xxiv\ p. 74, 75. The 
exact spot designated by the words rdy ontcrOty KoXnov rrjs ’MaynyiKtjs, 
seems hardly to be identified. 
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couragement, by invading Arcadia and ravaging 
the country without any enemy coming forth to 
fight him The army was then brought back to 
Sparta and disbanded. 

It had now become a matter of boast for Agesi* 
laus (according to his own friendly historian) to 
keep the field for three or four days, without 
showing fear of Arcadians and Eleians I So fatally 
had Spartan pride broken down, since the day (less 
than eighteen months before) when the peremptory 
order had been sent to Kleombrotus, to march out 
of Phokis straight against Thebes ! 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus 
but from a wise discretion, that the*Arcadians and 
Eleians had kept within the walls of Mantinea. 
Epaminondas with the Theban army was approach- 
ing to their aid, and daily expected ; a sum of ten 
talents having been lent by the Eleians to defray 
the cost 2 . lie had been invited by them and by 
others of the smaller Peloponnesian states, who felt 
the necessity of some external protector against 
Sparta — and who even before they applied to Thebes 
for aid, had solicited the like interference from 
Athens (probably under the general presidency ac- 
cepted by Athens, and the oaths interchanged by 
her with various inferior cities, since the battle of 
Leuktra), but had experienced a refusal 3 . 

Ilcllcn. vi. 5, 21. fiovXopcvos uirayayriv rovs onXtras, irp\v Ku\ 
rii irvpa tcov TrokcfjLiw tbdv, iv a pi] tis ( ini], us favyav diraydyoi. ’Ek 
yup rfjs npd<r6(V ci6vfitas couKfi re uvtiKrppivai ti)v ird\iv y oti Kai c/i/9e- 
{H\t)kci (Is rfy' ApKahlav, Kai ftyovun rrjv x&PW ovdds T}0c\r)K(i pdtfcrdat: 
compare Plutarch, Agrsil. c. .'JO. 

2 Xen. llellen. vi. 5, 19. 

8 Diotlor. xv. (>2. 

Compare Demosthenes, Orat. pro Megalopolit. pp. 205-20/. s. 13-23. 
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Epaminondas had been preparing for this, con- Proceed- 
tingency ever sines the battle of Leuktra. The vims of 
first use made of his victory had been, to establish Stace"" 
or confirm the ascendency of Thebes both over the otuaun. 
recusant Boeotian cities and over the neighbouring 
Phokians and Lokrians, &c. After this had been 
accomplished, he must ndve been occupied (during 
the early part of 370 b.c.) in anxiously watching 
the movements of Jason of Phene ; who had already 
announced his design of marching with an imposing 
force to Delphi for the celebration of the Pythian 
games (about August 1). Though this despot was 
the ally of Thebes, yet as both his power, and his 
aspirations towards the headship of Greece 1 , were 
well known, no Theban general, even of prudence 
inferior to Epaminondas, could venture in the face 
of such liabilities to conduct away the Theban force 
into Peloponnesus, leaving Boeotia uncovered. The 
assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such 
apprehensions, and a few weeks sufficed to show 
that his successors were far less formidable in power 
as well as in ability. Accordingly, in the autumn 
of 370 b.c., Epaminondas had his attention free to 
turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both of main- 
taining the anti-Spartan revolution which had taken 
place in Tegea, and of seconding the pronounced 
impulse among the Arcadians towards federative 
coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man went runs of 
farther still; embracing long-sighted and permanent aas’f""™" 
arrangements, such as should for ever disable Sparta 
from recovering her prominent station in the Gre- 1,1 1 'eiopon- 

° * nesus ; 

1 Diodor. xv. (50. 

u 2 
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cian world. While with one hand he organized 
Arcadia, with the other he took measures for re- 
placing the exiled Messenians on their ancient ter- 
ritory. To achieve this, it was necessary to dis- 
possess the Spartans of the region once known as 
independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, 
but now, for near three centuries, the best portion of 
Laconia, tilled by Helots for the profit of proprie- 
tors at Sparta. While converting these Helots into 
free Messenians, as their forefathers had once been, 
Epaminoudas proposed to invite back all the wan- 
derers of the same race who were dispersed in vari- 
ous portions of Greece ; so as at once to impoverish 
Sparta by loss of territory, and to plant upon her 
flank a neighbour bitterly hostile. It has been already 
mentioned, that during the Peloponnesian war, the 
exiled Messenians had been among the most active 
allies of Athens against Sparta — at Naupaktus, at 
Sphakteria, at Pvlus, in Kephallenia, and elsewhere. 
Expelled at the close of that war by the triumphant 
Spartans 1 , not only from Peloponnesus but also 
from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, these exiles had 
since been dispersed among various Hellenic colo- 
nies ; at lthegium in Italy, at Mcsstlnd in Sicily, at 
Hesperidcs in Libya. From -401 b.c. (the close of 
the war) to 373 b.c., they had remained thus with- 
out a home. At length, about the latter year (when 
the Athenian confederate navy again became equal 
or superior to the Lacedaemonian on the west coast 
of Peloponnesus), they began to indulge the hope 
of being restored to Naupaktus*. Probably their 
request may have been preferred and discussed in 

1 Diodor, mv, 34. 2 Pausanias, iv. 26 , 3. 
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the synod of Athenian allies, where the Thehans 

sat as members, * Nothing however had been 

done towards it by the- Athenians — who soon be* 

« * 

came fatigued with the war, and at length made 
peace with Sparta — when the momentous battle of 
Leuktra altered, both completely and suddenly, the 
balance of power in Giecce. A chance of protec- 
tion was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, 
far more promising than they had ever had from 
Athens. Epamiuondas, well aware of the loss as 
well as humiliation that he should inflict upon 
Sparta by restoring them to their ancient, territory, 
entered into communication with them, and caused 
them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their 
distant places of emigration'. By the time of his 
inarch into Arcadia in the late autumn of 370 b.c., 
man/ of them had already joined him, burning with 
all their ancient hatred of Sparta, and contributing 
to aggravate the same sentiment among Thebans 
and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians, also, for 
was combined in the mind of Epamiuondas another dating the 
for the political consolidation of the Arcadians; a^nst*”* 
both being intended as parts of one strong and Sparta * 
self-supporting organization against Sparta on her 
own border. Of course he could have accomplished 
nothing of the kind, if there had not been a power- 
ful spontaneous movement towards consolidation 
among the Arcadians themselves. But without his 
guidance and protection, the movement would have 
proved abortive, through the force of local jealousies 

1 Diodor. xv. 66 j Pausauias, iv. 26, 3, 4. 
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within the country, fomented and seconded by Spar- 
tan aid from without. Though the general vote for 
federative coalition had been passed with enthu- 
siasm, yet to carry out such a vote to the satisfac- 
tion of all, without quarrelling on points of detail, 
would have required far more of public-minded 
sentiment, as well as of intelligence, than what 
could be reckoned upon among the Arcadians. It 
was necessary to establish a new city; since the 
standiug jealousy between Mantinea and Tegea, 
now for the first time embarked in one common 
cause, would never have permitted that either 
should be preferred as the centre of the new con- 
solidation 1 . Besides fixing upon the new site re- 
quired, it was indispensable also to choose between 
conflicting exigences, and to break up ancient 
habits, in a way such as could hardly have been 
enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The 
authority here deficient was precisely supplied by 
Epaminondas ; who brought with him a victorious 
army and a splendid personal name, combined with 
impartiality as to the local politics of Arcadia, and 
single-minded hostility to Sparta. 

It was with a view to these two great foundations, 
as well to expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas now 
marched the Theban army into Arcadia ; the com- 
mand being voluntarily entrusted to him by Pelo- 
pidas and the other Bceotarchs present. He arrived 


1 To illustrate small things by great— At the first formation of the 
Federal Constitution of the United States of America, the rival preten- 
sions of New \ ork and Philadelphia were among the principal motives 
for creating the new federal city of Washington. 
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shortly after the retirement of Agesilaus, while the 
Arcadians and Eleians were ravaging the lands of 
the recusant town of Heraea. As they speedily 
came back to greet his arrival, the aggregate con- 
federate body — Argeians, Arcadians, and Eleians, 
united with the Thebans and their accompanying 
allies — is said to have amounted to 40,000, or ac- 
cording to some, even to 70,000, men 1 * . Not 
merely had Epaminondas brought with him a 
choice body of auxiliaries — Phokians, Lokrians, 
Eubceans, Akarnanians, Herakleots, Malians, and 
Thessalian cavalry and peltasts — but the Boeotian 
bands themselves were so brilliant and imposing, 
as to excite universal admiration. The victory of 
Leuktra had awakened among them an enthusiastic 
military ardour, turned to account by the genius of 
Epaminondas, and made to produce a finished dis- 
cipline which even the unwilling Xenophon cannot 
refuse to acknowledge 3 . Conscious of the might 
of their assembled force, within a day’s march of 
Lacouia, the Arcadians, Argeians, and Eleians 
pressed Epaminondas to invade that country, now 
that no allies could approach the frontier to its aid. 
At first he was unwilling to comply. He had not 
come prepared for the enterprise ; being well aware, 
from his own journey to Sparta (when the peace- 
congress was held there prior to the battle of Leuk- 

1 Plutarch, Agcsil. c. 31 ; and compare Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4 ; 

Diodor. xv. ()!?. Compare Xenophon, Agesilaus, ii. 21. 

3 Xcn. Hcllcn. vi. 5, 23. Ol 8c ’ApKiides kui ’Apyeioi kcu ’HXctot 
tntiOou nvrovs f)y eitrfiai ws rd^tora tig r fjv AaKiovucrjv, tnibtUvvvTts pev 
rb eavTui* TrXf/dos, ijTepemiwovvTCS 8c to t Cov <fh;3mW arpttrevpa. Kut 
yiip oi p.eu Hoicorol fyvpmfanro nuvres irep\ ni gttXo, dyaWopemn ri/ ev 
AtvKTpotg vIktj, &e. 
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tra), of the impracticable nature of the intervening 
country* so easy to be defended, especially during 
the winter-season, by troops like the Lacedaemo- 
nians, whom he believed to be in occupation of all 
the passes. Nor was his reluctance overcome until 
the instances of his allies were backed by assurances 
from the Arcadians on the frontier, that the passes 
were not all guarded ; as well as by invitations from 
some of the discontented Periceki in Laconia. These 
Periocki engaged to revolt openly, if he would only 
show himself in the country. They told him that 
there was a general slackness throughout Laconia 
in obeying the military requisitions from Sparta; 
and tendered their lives as atonement if they should 
be found to speak falsely. By such encouragements, 
as well as by the general impatience of all around 
him to revenge upon Sparta he^ long career of pride 
and abused ascendency, Epammondas was at length 
induced to give the order of invasion 1 . 

That he should have hesitated in taking this 
responsibility, will not surprise us, if we recollect, 
that over and above the real difficulties of the 
country, invasion of Laconia by land was an un- 
paralleled phenomenon — that the force of Sparta 
was most imperfectly known — that no such thought 
had been entertained when he left Thebes — that 
the legal duration of command, for himself and 
his colleagues, would not permit it — and that 
though his Peloponnesian allies were forward in 
the scheme, the rest of his troops and his country- 
men might well censure him, if the unknown force 
of resistance turned out as formidable as their 
1 Xen. Ilellcn. vi. 5, 24, 25. 
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associations .from old time led tbem to appre- 
hend. 

The iriVading army was distributed into four por- He marches 
■ tions, alt penetrating by different passes. The 
Eleians had the westernmost and easiest road, the in " 
Argeians the easternmost 1 ; while theThebans them- 
selves and the Arcadians formed the two central 
divisions. The latter alone experienced any serious 
resistance. More daring even than the Thebans, 
they encountered Ischolaus the Spartan at Ium or 
Oeum in the district called Skiritis, attacked him 
in the village, and overpowered him by vehemence 
of assault, by superior numbers, and seemingly also 
by some favour or collusion* on the part of the in- 
habitants. After a desperate resistance, this brave 
Spartan with nearly all his division perished. At 
Karyae, the Thebans also found and surmounted 
some resistance ; bA the victory of the Arcadians 
over Ischolaus operated as an encouragement to all, 
so that the four divisions reached Sellasia 3 and 
were again united in safety. Undefended and de- 

■> Diodor. xv. 6*1. 

Sec Colouel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii. Hi. 23. p. 29 . 

2 Xen. Ilcllon. vi. 5 , 26. When wc rea^ji that the Arcadians got on 
the roofs of the houses to attack Ischolaus, this fact seems to imply 
that they were admitted into the houses by the villagers. 

3 Respecting the site of Sellasia, Colonel Leake thinks, and advances 
various grounds for supposing, that Sellasia was on the road from Sparta 
to the north-east, towards the Thyrcatis ; and that Karvai was on the 
road from Sparta northward, towards Tegea. The French investigators 
of the Morea, as well as Professor Koss and Kiepcrt, hold a different 
opinion, and place Sellasia on the road from Sparta northward towards 
Tegea (Leake, Pelopomicsiaca, p. 342-352 ; Ross, Rciscn im Pelopon- 
nes. p. 187 ; Berlin, 1841). 

* Upon sueli a point, the authority of Colonel Leake is very high ; yet 
the opposite opinion respecting the site of Sellasia seems to me pre- 
ferable, 
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serted (seemingly) byjhe Spartans, Sellasia was 
now burnt and detroyed by the invaders ; who, 
continuing their march along the plain fcr valley' 
towards the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove 
of Apollo. On the next day they reached the 
Eurotas, at the foot of the bridge which crossed 
that river and led to the city of Sparta, 
tie Eurotas Epaminondas found the bridge too well-guarded 
ami ap- to attempt forcing it ; a strong body of Spartan 
ctose'tT hoplites being also discernible on the other side, in 

Sparta. ti, e sacrec j ground of Athene Alea. He therefore 

marched down the left hank of the river, burning 
and plundering the houses in bis way, as far as 
Amyklre, between two and three miles below Sparta. 
Here he found a ford, though the river was full, from 
the winter season ; and accomplished the passage, 
defeating, after a severe contest, a body of Spartans 
who tried to oppose it. He was now on the same 
side of the river as Sparta, to which city he slowly 
and cautiously made his approach ; taking care to 
keep his Theban troops always in the best battle 
order, and protecting them, when encamped, by 
felled trees ; while the Arcadians and other Pelo- 
ponnesian allies dispersed around to plunder the 
neighbouring houses and property 1 . 

Alarm at Great was the consternation which reigned in 
amfauf the city ; destitute of fortifications, yet hitherto in- 
InieTto her violate in fact and unassailable even in idea. Be- 
aidbysca. sides their own native force, the Spartans had no 
auxiliaries except those mercenaries from Orcho- 
menus who had come back with Agesilaus ; nor 
was it certain beforehand that even these troops 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 5, 30 ; Diodor. xv. 65. 
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would remain with thlm, if the invasion became 
formidable 1 . On the first assemblage of the irre- 
sistible army on their frontier, they had despatched 
one of their commanders of foreign contingents 
(called Xenagi) to press the instant coming of such 
Peloponnesian allies as remained faithful to them ; 
and. also envoys to Athens, entreating assistance 
from that city. Auxiliaries were obtained, and 
rapidly put under march, from Pellthitj, Sikyon, 
Phlius, Copnth, Epidaurus, Trcezen, Herraion6, 
and Halieis*. But the ordinary line of march into 
Laconia was now impracticable to them ; the whole 
frontier being barred by Argeians atuj Arca- 
dians. Accordingly they were obliged to proceed 
first to the Argolic peninsula, and from thence to 
cross by sea (embarking probably at Ilalieis on the 
south-western coast of the peninsula to Prasira on 
the eastern coast of Laconia ; from whence they 
made their way over the Laconian mountains to 
Sparta. Being poorly provided with vessels, they 
were forced to cross in separate detachments, and 
to draw lots for priority 3 . By this chance the 
Phliasian contingent did not come over until the 
last ; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, left 
them behind, and conducted the rest thither, ar- 
riving only just before the confederate enemies de- 

1 This I apprehend to be the meaning of the phrase — eWi pevroi 
epevov piv ol «£ ’O pxoptvov purOnrfyopoi, &c< 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi.5, vii. 2, 2, 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2. Kul 8t aftaiveiv reXevraioi Xa^ovre s 

(the Phliasians) els TIpacrias top crvpftorjBrfcrdpTOiv ov yap ttottqtc 

arfiearcurav, dXX* ovd\ *ne\ 6 gevayds rovs npodtaft eft corns Xaftov 
diroXtirov avrovs ro, ovd * os direa'Tpd(f)Ticrav i dXX * yyepova paiBocrd- 
pcvoi €K II pacnop, ovrcov top iroXepiov nept ’A pvtcXcis, ottos eduvavro 
8i advrres « Sirdpnjv dcfijfo i / to . 
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boucbed from Sellasia. ThcPhliasians, on crossing 
to Prasise, found neither their comrades nor the 
xenagus, but were obliged to hire a guide to Sparta. 
Fortunately they arrived there -both safely and in 
time, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, who were 
then near Amyklre. 

Discontent These reinforcements were no less seasonable to 
among the Sparta, than creditable to the fidelity of the allies. 

• Hrfin— *' " d For the bad feeling which habitually reigned in 
Spartafrom Laconia, between the Spartan citizens on one side, 
that cause. anc ] th e Perioeki and Helots on the other, produced 
in this hour of danger its natural fruits of desertion, 
alarm, and weakness. Not only were the Perioeki 
and Helots in standing discontent, but even among 
the Spartan citizens themselves, a privileged frac, 
tion called Peers had come to monopolize political 
honours; while the remainder — poorer men, yet 
ambitious and active, and known under the ordi- 
nary name of the Inferiors — were subject to a de- 
grading exclusion, and rendered bitterly hostile. 
The account given in a previous Chapter, of the 
conspiracy of Kinadon, will have disclosed the 
fearful insecurity of the Spartan citizen, surrounded 
by so many disaffected companions ; Perioeki and 
Helots in Laconia, inferior citizens at Sparta. On 
the appearance of the invading enemy, indeed, a 
certain feeling of common interest arose, since even 
the disaffected might reasonably imagine that a 
plundering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of 
the sword, would make their condition worse instead 
of better. And accordingly, when theEphors made 
public proclamation, that any Helot who would 
take heavy armour and serve in # the ranks as an 
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hoplite, should be manumitted — not less than 6000 
Helots gave in their names to serve. But a body 
thus. numerous, when seen in arms, became itself 
the object of mistrust to the Spartans ; so that the 
arrival of their new allies from Prasiae was wel- 
comed as a security, rut less against the armed 
Helots within the city, than against the Thebans 
without 1 . Open enmity however was not wanting. 
A considerable number both of Periceki and Helots 
actually took arms on behalf of the Thebans ; others 
remained inactive, disregarding the urgent sum- 
mons from the Epliors, which could not now be 
enforced 2 . 

1 Xen. Helleu. vi. 5, 28, 29. aarc (jidftop av ovtoi rrapclxop <tvptc- 
ray pivot, ko\ Xiap cSokovv troXXoi uvcii, &e. 

2 Xcn. Helleu. vi. 5, 25 ; vi. 5, 52 ; vii. 2, 2. 

It is evident from the lust of these three passages, that the number 
of Periceki and Helots who actually revolted was very considerable : 
and the contrast between the second and third passages evinces the 
different feelings with which the two seem to have been composed by 
Xenophon. 

In the second, he is recounting the invasion of Kpaminondas, with a 
wish to soften the magnitude of the Spartan disgrace and calamity as 
much as he can. Accordingly, he tells us no more than this — «“ there 
were some among the Periceki, who even took active service in the 
attack of Gythium, and fought along with the Thebans ” — yaap 8i 
river rap HtpiotKav, oi kui iiriOtpro icat avvecrrpurcvopTo rots perd 
Qrjfiiuap. * 

But in the third passage (vii. 2, 2 : compare his biography called 
Agcsilaus, ii. 24) Xouophon is extolling the fidelity of the Phliasians 
to Sparta, under adverse circumstances of the latter, lienee it then 
suits his argument, to magnify these adverse circumstances, in order to 
enhance the merit of the Phliasiuns ; and he therefore tells ns — 

“ Many of the Periceki, all the Helots, and all the allies except a 
few, had revolted from Sparta ” — acftaXivTav 5* avrap rfj ip Aevnrpois 
pa XU* Kai ajroaravTOP pip 7roXXap YlepioUav, CnrotrrdvTap 8i Tram av 
rap E IX car cuv, Zn 8i real/ <rvppax<* v nXrjp irdpv oXtyav, imcrrpaTevovrap 
8* avrolsg as etnelp, irdvrav rap *E XXyvap, marro'i biiptivav (the Pldia- 
sians). 

I apprehend that both statements depart from the reality, though in 
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gw*- Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, 

Sparta by the defence even of Sparta itself against the assail- 

Agesiiau*. ^ enem y was a task requiring all the energy of 

Agesilaus. After .having vainly tried to hinder the 
Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, he was forced 
to abandon Amykl® and to throw himself back 
upon the city of Sparta, towards which they imme- 
diately advanced. More than one conspiracy was 
on the point of breaking out, had not his vigilance 
forestalled the projects. Two hundred young sol- 
diers of doubtful fidelity were marching without 
orders to occupy a strong post (sacred to Artemis) 
called the Issorium. Those around him were 
about to attack them, but Agesilaus, repressing 
their zeal, went up alone to the band, addressed 
them in language betokening no suspicion, yet 
warning them that they had mistaken his orders ; 
their services were needed, not at the Issorium, 
* : but fn another part of the city. They obeyed his 
orders, and moved to the spot indicated; upon 
which he immediately occupied the Issorium with 
troops whom he could trust. In the ensuing night, 
he seized and put to death fifteen of the leaders of 
the two hundred. Another conspiracy, said to 
have been od the point of breaking out, was re- 
pressed by seizing the conspirators in the house 
where they were assembled, and putting them to 
death untried; the first occasion (observes Plu- 
tarch) on which any Spartan was ever put to death 
untried 1 — a statement, which I hesitate to believe 

opposite directions. 1 have adopted in the text something between the 
two. 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 32 ; Polyienus, ii. 1,14; ASlian, V. H, xiv. 27. 
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without knowing from whom lie borrowed it, but 
which, i£ true, proves that the Spartan kings and 
Ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens the same 
measure as to Perioeki and Helots.* 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection was Violent 
kept, under ; while the strong posts of th'e city were Spar" 
effectively occupied, anu the wider approaches bar- c*ruy e the" 
ricaded by heaps of stones and earth 1 . Though 
destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defensible |‘ p ^* ^°" 
by position. Epaminondas marched slowly up to Epaminon- 
it from Amyklae ; the Arcadians and others in his 
army spreading themselves to burn and plunder the 
neighbourhood. On the third or fourth day his 
cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably a space 
of level ground near the river, under the hilly site 
of the town), where the Spartan cavalry, though in- 
ferior both in number and in goodness, gained an 
advantage over them, through the help of 300 
chosen hoplites whom Agesilaus had planted in am- 
bush hard by, in a precinct sacred to the Dioskuri. 

Though this action was probably of little conse- 
quence, yet Epaminondas did not dare to attempt 
the city by storm. Satisfied with having defied the 
Spartans and ’ manifested his mastery of the field 
even to their own doors, he marched away south- 
ward down theEurotas. To them, in their present 
depression, it was matter of consolation* and even 
of boasting 2 , that lie had not dared to assail them 

in their last stronghold. The agony of their feel- 

1 iEneas, Poliorceticus, c. 2. p. 10. 

1 Xcn. Ilcllen. vi. 0, ,*J2. K«; to pep pi) npi s t i)v nokiit Trpoo-fiaXrii' 

hv «Ti a lit oi/ y, ijBij ti iduKfi OappaXtwTcpov tirai. 

This passage is not very clear, nor arc the commentators unanimous 
either as to the words or as to the meaning. Some omit pi}, construe 
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ings — grief, resentment, and wounded honour — was 
intolerable. Many wished to go out and fight, at 
all hazard ; but Agesilaus resisted them with the 
same firmness as Perikles had shown at Athens, 
when the Peloponnesians first invaded Attica at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Especially 
the Spartan women, who had never before beheld 
an enemy, are said to have manifested emotions 
so furious and distressing, as to increase much 
the difficulty of defence'. We are even told that 
Antalkidas, at that time one of the Ephors, sent 
his children for safety away from Sparta to the 
island of .KythSra. Epaminondas knew well huw 
despei’ate the resistance of the Spartans would be 
if their city were attacked ; while to himself, in 
the midst of a hostile and impracticable country, 
repulse would be absolute ruin*. 


€$o Ktt as if it were ibunsi rols Qrjftatois, anil translate 0appa\cd>T€pov 
M excessively rush/* 

*■ I agree with Schneider in dissenting from this alteration and con- 
struction. I have given in the text what I believe to be the 
meaning. 

1 Xen. Ilcllen. vi. 5, 28 ; Aristotel. Politic, ii. d, 8 ; Plutarch, Agcsil. 
c. 32,3.3; Plutarch, comp. Agcsil. and Pom]), c. 4. 

2 Aristotle (in his Politica, iv. 10, o), discussing the opinion of those 

political philosophers who maintained that a city ought to have no 
walls, but to be defended only by the bravery of its inhabitants — gives 
various reasons against such opinion, and adds “that these are old- 
fashioned thinkers ; that the cities which made such ostentatious display 
of personal courage have been proved to be wrong by actual results ” — 
A/av ap\ai<os viroXapfidvovai, teat ravd' op&vTcs *py<j> rds 

ineivcas KaWamcrapevcis. 

The commentators say (see tlie note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that 
Aristotle has in bis vnyv Sparta at the moment of this Theban in- 
vasion. I do not see what else lie can mean ; yet at the same time, if 
such be his meaning, the remark is surely difficult to admit. Epami- 
nondus came close lip to Sparta, hut did not dure to attempt to carry 
it by assault. If the city had had walls like those of Babylon, they 
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On leaving Sparta, Epaminondas carried bis He retires 
* inarch as far as Helos and Gvthium on the sea- attempting 
coast; burning and plundering the country, and sputa? 
trying for three days to capture Gythium, which US 
contained the Lacedaemonian arsenal and ships, 

Many of^the Laconian Periceki joined and took 
service fc his army; nevertheless his attempt on Ji«. 
Gythium did not succeed ; upon which he turned 
back, and retraced his steps to the Arcadian fron- 
tier. It was the more necessary for him to think 
of quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, 
the Arcadians and others, were daily stealing home 
with the rich plunder which they had acquired, 
while his supplies were also becoming deficient 1 . 

Epaminondas had thus accomplished far more Great effect 
than he had projected when quitting Thebes; for vision upon 
the effect of the expedition on Grecian opinion was op? n ?on— 
immense. The reputation of his army, as well as 
his own, was prodigiously exalted; and even the sitcd.and 
narrative of Xenophon, uufriendly as well as ob- farther 
scure, bears involuntary testimony both to the l<mcred • 
excellence of his generalship and to the good disci- 
pline of his troops. He made his Thebans keep in 
rank and hold front against the euemy, even while 


could not have procured for her any greater protection. To me the 
fact appears rather to show (contrary to the assertion of Aristotle) that 
Sparta was so strong by position, combined with the military character 
of her citizens, that she could dispense with walls. 

Polyaenus (ii, 2, 5) has an anecdote, I know not from whom borrowed, 
to the effect that Epaminondas might have taken Sparta, but designedly 
refrained from doing so, on the ground that the Arcadians and others 
would then no longer stand in need of Thebes. Neither the alleged 
matter of fact, nor the reason, appear to me worthy of any credit. 
/Elian (V. 11. iv. 8) has the same story, but with a different reason as- 
signed. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 50 ; Diodor. xv. t»7* 
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their Arcadian allies were dispersing around for 
plunder. Moreover, the insult and humiliation to * 
Sparta was still greater than that inflicted by the 
battle of Leuktra ; which had indeed shown that 
she was no longer invincible in the field, but had 
still left her with the admitted supposition of an 
inviolable territory and an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in 
so far as regards their city) had been far less than 
either friends or enemies expected ; the belief in 
their power was thus proportionally abridged. It 
now remained for Epaminondas to complete their 
humiliation by executing those two enterprises 
which had formed the special purpose of his expe- 
dition ; the re-establishment of Mess6n6, and the 
consolidation of the Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as 
well as lucrative, had inspired the Arcadians with 
increased confidence and antipathy against Sparta, 
and increased disposition to listen to Epaminondas. 
When that eminent man proclaimed the necessity 
of establishing a strong frontier against Sparta on 
the side of Arcadia, and when he announced his 
intention of farther weakening Sparta by the re- 
storation of the exiled Messenians — the general 
feeling of the small Arcadian cpmmunities, already 
tendiug in the direction of coalescence, became 
strong enough to overbear all such impediments 
of detail as the breaking up of ancient abode and 
habit involves. Respecting early Athenian history, 
we are told by Thucydides', that the legendary 

1 Thucjd. u. 15. ’Efl-fiSi) fie 07/crev? f/3ainXevo-e, ytvufitvos jurh rov 
(vvtTOV Kui fi vvarbs, &c, 
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Theseus, 4 ' Having become powerful, in addition to 
his great Capacity,” had effected the discontinuance 
0? those numerous independent governments which 
once divided Attica, and had consolidated them all 
into one common government at Athens. Just 
such was the revolution now operated by Epami- 
nondas, through the like combination of intelli- 
gence and power. A Board of CEkists or Founders 
was named to carry out the resolution taken by 
the Arcadian assemblies at Asea and Tegea, for the 
establishment of a Pan-Arcadian city and centre. 
Of this Board, two were from Tegea, two from 
Mantinea, two from Kleitor, two from the district 
of Mrenalus, two from that of the Parrhasians. A 
convenient site being chosen upon the river Ilelis- 
son (which flowed through and divided the town in 
two), about twenty miles west of Tegea, well-fitted 
to block up the inarches of Sparta in a north- 
westerly direction -a- the foundation of the new 
Great City (Megalopolis) was laid by the CEkists 
jointly with Epaminondas. Forty distinct Arcadian 
townships 1 , from all sides of this centre, were per- 
suaded to join the new community. Ten were from 
the Msenalii, eight from the Parrhasii, six from the 
Eutresii ; three great sections of the Arcadian name, 
each an aggregate of villages. Four little town- 
ships, occupying a portion of the area intended for 
the new territory, yet being averse to the scheme, 
were constrained to join ; but in one of them, Tra- 
pezus, the aversion was so strong, that most of the 
inhabitants preferred to emigrate and went to join 
the Trapezuntines in the Euxine Sea (Trebizond), 

4 

1 Diodor. xv. 72. 

X 2 
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who received them kindly. Some of the leading 
Trapezuntines were even slain by the violent tem* 
per of the Arcadian majority. The walls of the 
new city enclosed an area fifty stadia in circum- 
ference (more than five miles and a half ) ; while an 
ample rural territory was also gathered round it, ex- 
tending northward as much as twenty-four miles 
from the city, and conterminous on the east with 
Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomenus, and Kaphyae — on 
the west with Messing, Phigalia, and Hereea. 

The other new city — Mess^uS — was founded 
under the joint auspices of the Thebans and their 
allies, Argeians and others ; EpitelSs being especi- 
ally chosen by the Argeians for that purpose 4 . The 
Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at the 
thought of regaining their name and nationality, 
were averse to fix their new city either at (Echalia 
or Andania, which had been the scenes of their 
calamities in the early wars with Sparta. More- 
over the site of Mount Ithomfi is said to have been 
pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to 
the Argeian general Epiteles. The local circum- 
stances of this mountain (on which the last gallant 
resistance of the revolted Messenians against Sparta 
had been carried on, between the Persian and Pelo- 
ponnesian wars) were such, that the indications of 

1 Pausan. viii. 27 j viii. 35, 5. Diodor. xv. 63. 

See Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hcllenici, Appendix, p. 418, where the 
facts respecting Megalopolis are brought together and discussed. 

It is remarkable that though Xenophon (Ilellen. v. 2, 7) observes 
that the capture of Mantinea by Agesipolis had made the Mautineans 
see the folly of having a river run through their town— yet in choosing 
the site of Mcgalopoli^Tthis same feature was deliberately reproduced : 
md in this choice the Mautineans were parties concerned. 

2 Pausau. iv. 26, 6. 
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dreams, prophets, and religious signs coincided 
folly with the deliberate choice of a judge like Epa- 
minondas. In after days, this* hill Ith6m£ (then 
bearing the town and citadel of Mcpsdnd), together 
with the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by De- 
metrius of Pharus as the two horns of Pelopon- 
nesus ; whoever held these two horns, was master 
of the bull 1 * * . Ith6m6 was near 2500 feet above the 
level of the sea, having upon its summit an abun- 
dant spring of water, called Klepsydra. Upon this 
summit the citadel or acropolis of the new town 
of IVfessllnS was built ; while the town itself was 
situated lower down on the slope, though con- 
nected by a continuous wall with its acropolis. 
First, solemn sacrifices were offered, by Epaini- 
nondas, who was recognised as CEkist or Fodnder 9 , 
to Dionysus and Apollo Ismenius — by the Argeians, 
to the Argeian H4re and Zeus Nemeius — by the 
Messenians, to Zeus Ithomat&s and the Dioskuri. 
Next, prayer was made to the ancient Heroes and 
Heroines of the Messenian nation, especially to the 
invincible w'arrior Aristornenes, that they would 
now come back and again take up their residence 
as inmates in enfranchised Mess£in6, After this, 
the ground was marked out and the building was 
begun, under the sound of Argeian and Boeotian 
flutes, playing the strains of Pronomus and Saka- 
das. The best, masons and architects were invited 
from all Greece, to lay out the streets with regula- 
rity, as well as to ensure a proper distribution and 

1 Strabo, viii. p. 361 ; Polybius, vii. 11. ** 

3 Pausan. ix. 14, 2 : compare the inscription on the statue of Epa- 

minomlas (ix. 15, 4). 
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construction of the sacred edifices 1 * . In. respect of 
the, fortifications, too, Epaminondas was studiously 
provident. Such was their excellence and solidity, 
that they exhibited matter for admiration even in 
the after-days oi' the traveller Pausaniaa 8 . 

Abstraction From their newly-established city on the hill of 
Laconia “ Ithfimg, the Messenians enjoyed a territory exteud- 
sparta. ing fifteen miles southward down to the Messenian 
Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, the richest 
and most fertile in Peloponnesus ; while to the east- 
ward, their territory was conterminous with that of 
Arcadia and the contemporary establishment of Me- 
galopolis. All the newly- appropriated space was 
land cut off from the Spartan dominion. How 
much was cut off in the direction south-east of 
Ithomd (along the north-eastern coast of the Mes- 
senian Gulf), we cannot exactly say. But it would 
appear that the Periceki of Thuria, situated in that 
neighbourhood, were converted into an independent 
community, and protected by the vicinity of Mes- 
sene 3 . What is of more importance to notice, 
however, is — that all the extensive district west- 
ward and south-westward of Ithome — all the south- 
western corner of Peloponnesus, from the river Neda 
southward to Cape Akritas — was now also sub- 
tracted from Sparta. At the beginning of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, the Spartan Brasidas had been in 
garrison near Me th (Vie 4 (not far from jCape Akritas); 
Pylus — where the Athenian Demosthenes erected 
his hostile fort, near which the important capture 
at Sphakteria was effected — had been a maritime 


1 Pau.smi. iv. 27 , 3. 

- 1 Pausum. iv. 31, 2 . 


2 Puu san. iv. 31, 5. 
4 Tliucyd. ii. 25 . 
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point belonging to Sparta, about forty-six miles 
from the city 1 ; Aulon (rather farther north, near 
the river Neda) had been at the time of the con- 
spiracy of Kinadon a township of Spartan Perioeki, 
of very doubtful fidelity®. Now all this wide area, 
from the north-eastern corner of the Messenian 
Gulf westward, the best half of the Spartan terri- 
tory, Was severed from Sparta to become the pro- 
perty of Perioeki and Helots, converted into free- 
men ; not only sending no rent or tribute to Sparta, 
as before, but bitterly hostile to her from the very 
• nature of their tenure. It was in the ensuing year 
that the Arcadian army cut to pieces the Lacedae- 
monian garrison at AsimV*, killing the Spartan 
polemarch Geranor ; and probably about the same 
time the other Lacedaemonian garrisons in the south- 
western peninsula must have been expelled. Thus 
liberated, the Perioeki of the region welcomed the 
new Mess£n6 as the guarantee of their independ- 
ence. Epaminondas, besides confirming the inde- 
pendence of Methone and Asine, re-cons’tituted 
some other towns', which under Lacedaimonian 

1 Thucyd. iv. 3. 2 Xoti. IleJlcn. iii. 3, 8. 

3 Xeu. llellen. vii. 1, 25. 

4 Pausan. iv. 27,4. avtaxi^ov Se k«i <TAAn TroXurfsara, &c. Pnusanias, 
following the line of coast from the mouth of the river Pamisus in the 
Messenian Gulf, rcflhid Cape Akritas to the mouth of the Neda in the 
Western Sea — enumerates t lie following towns aud places — Korone, Ko- 
Idnidcs, Asine, the Cape Akritas, the Ilarhour Plucnikus, Methone or 
Mothdnc, Py Ins, Aulon (Pausan. iv. 31, 35, 3fi). The neeouut given by 
Skylax (Periplus, c. Ki, 47) of the coast of these regions, appears to me 
confused anil unintelligible. Ilo reckons Asine and Mot hone as cities 
of Laconia ; but he seems to have conceived these cities as being in the 
central southern projection of Peloponnesus (whereof Cape Tamar us 
forms the extremity): and not to have conceived at all the south- 
western projection, whereof Cape Akritas forms the extremity. He re- 
cognises Messene, blit he pursues the Puraplus of the Messenian coast 
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dominion bad probably been kept unfortified and 
had dwindled away. 

In the spring of 425 b.c., when Demosthenes 
landed at Pylus, Thucydides considers it a valuable 
acquisition for Athens, and a serious injury to 
Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of Messe- 
nians in that insignificant post, as plunderers of 
Spartan territory and instigators of Helots to de- 
sertion 1 — especially as their dialect could not be 
distinguished from that of the Spartans themselves. 
How prodigious must have been the impression 
throughout Greece, when Epaminondas, by plant- 
ing the Messenian exiles and others on the strong 
frontier city and position of Ith6m£, deprived Sparta 
in a short time of all the wide space between that 
mountain and the western sea, enfranchising the 
Periceki and Helots contained in it ! We must 
recollect that the name Messdne had been from old 
times applied generally to this region, and that it was 
never bestowed upon any city before the time of 
Epaminondas. When therefore the Spartans com- 
plained of “ the liberation of MessSnS” — “ the loss 
of Mess6n£ ” — they included in the word, not sim- 
ply the city on Mount IthomS, but all this territory 

from the mouth of the river Neck to the coast of the Messenian Gulf 
south of Ithome without interruption. Then afterfthat, lie mentions 
A sin 6, Moth one, Aclulleios Limen, and Psamathus, with Cape Tie- 
narus between them. Besides, he introduces in Messenia two different 
cities— one called Messene, the other called Ithom£ ; whereas there was 
only one Messene situated on Mount Ithome. 

I cannot agcec w'ith Niebuhr, who, resting mainly upon this account 
of Skylax, considers that the south-western corner of Peloponnesus re- 
mained a portion of Laconia and belonging to Sparta, long after the 
establishment of the city of Messene. See the Dissertation of Niebuhr 
on the age of Skylax of Karyanda— in his Kleine Schriften, p. 1 19. 

1 Thueyd. iv.3,42. 
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besides; though it was not all comprised in the 
domain of the new city. • 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along PerioUand 
with the genuine Messenians, now brought back hMed**!*" 
from exile — a rabble of their own emancipated Pe- 
riceki and Helots had been domiciled on their bor- 
der 1 . Herein were included, not only such of these 
two classes as, having before dwelt in servitude 
throughout the territory westward of Ith6md, now 
remained there in a state of freedom — but also 
doubtless a number of others who deserted from 
other parts of Laconia. For as we know that such 
desertions had been not inconsiderable, even when 
there was no better shelter than the outlying posts 
of Pylus and Kythfira— so we may be sure that they 
became much more numerous, when the neighbour- 
ing city of Mess&ifi was founded under adequate 
protection, and when there was a chance of obtain- 
ing, westward of the Messenian Gulf, free lands 
with a new home. Moreover, such Perioeki and 
Helots as had actually joined the invading army of 
Epaminondas in Laconia, would be forced from 
simple insecurity to quit the country when he re- 
tired, and would be supplied with fresh residences 

1 The Oration' (vi.) nil led Archidnmus, by Isokrates, exhibits power- 
fully the Spartan feeling df the time, respecting this abstraction of ter- 
ritory, and emancipation of serfs, for the purpose of restoring Messene, 
s. 30. Km tl pev rove cot dXr}6<os Mcvcrtjviovs Karrjyov (the Thebans), 

TjbiKovv piv dp, ufiujs <V ei’Xoycorfpcof av fig rjpds qpdpravop‘ vvv df row 
K iXdyrat ofiopovs fjpiv irapaKaToiKl£ov<riP, Sxrrc prj tout ctvai x^Xfirwra- 
tov, fl rrjs x®P as trrfprjaoptBa rrapa to dUaiov, dXX’ fl row dovXovs 
tjpenpovs (rroyj/dpfPa KVptovs avrrjf ovras. 

Again — s. 101. fjv yap irapaKaroiKiordtpfBa tovs E IXtbras, Kal rrjv 
n6Xiv ravTTjv ntpudcapfu av^rjBticrav, rls ovk oldtv on iruirra t 6 v /Stop «V 
rapaxais Kai Ktvbvvois dianXovf itv opt ts j compare also sections 8 and 
102 . 
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in the newly-enfranchised territory. All these men 
would pass at once, out «f a state of peculiarly 
harsh servitude, into the dignity of free and equal 
Hellens 1 , sending again a solemn Messenian lega- 
tion or The6ry to the Olympic festival, after an 
interval of more than three centuries* — outdoing 
their former masters in the magnitude of their 
offerings from the same soil — and requiting them 
for previous ill-usage by words of defiance and insult, 
instead of that universal deference and admiration 
which a Spartan had hitherto been accustomed to v 
look upon as his due. 

The details The enfranchisement and re-organization of all 
organizing Western Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian 
happily util name, the foundation of the two new cities (Mes- 
kno " rn * s3n£ and Megalopolis) in immediate neighbourhood 

1 Isokrates, Orat. vi. (Archidam.) s. 111. "Aftoi/ Be koi rrjv '0\vp- 

iriaBa *m ras nk\as al(r\vv6^vai imvrjyvpeiSj ev als ckckttos j )pa)v (Spar- 
tans) faXaroTepos rjv Kai OavpacrruTepas rcbv dOXrjrtbv rav ev rois dyaeri 
r as vUas dvaipovpe'vtov. Eif rtf ris dv eXSeiv To\px](reiev, cii/rl flip tov 
T ipd<rOai KaTa^povrf6y](r6pevoi — m he irpbs tovtois dyj/dp evos piv 
tov r oIkctos dir 6 rrjs \apas rjs n't mirepes fjpiv KareXiirov unap^as 9 
Kai Ovorias pei^ovs rjpwv iroiovpevovsi diKOverdpevn p B' avrtov roiavrais 
fi\a<r(pri plats tov, olaisirep e'ucui rovi xaXeirwTcpov Ttov 

aWwv BeBovXevKoTar, <’£ itrov Be vvv ras crvvBijKas rot y Becritdratt 
ircTroiTjptvovs. 

This oration, composed only live or six years after the battle of 
Leuktra, is exceedingly valuable as a testimony of the Spartan feeling 
under such severe humiliations. 

2 The freedom of the Messenian* had been put down by the first 
Messenian war, after which they became subjects of Sparta. The second 
Messenian war arose from their revolt. 

No free Messenian legation could therefore have visited Olympia 
since the termination of the first war ; which is placed by Pausanias 
(it, 13, 4) in 7^3 b.c.; though the date is not to be trusted. Pausanias 
(iv. 27, 3) gives S287 years between the end of the second Messenian 
war and the foundation of Mcssciie bv Epaminondas. See the note of 
Siebelk on this passage. Exact dates of these early wars cannot he 
made out. 
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and sympathy — while they completed the degrada- 
tion of Sparta, constituted in all respects the most 
interesting political phenomena that Greece had 
witnessed for many years. To the profound morti- 
fication of the historian — he is able to recount no- 
thing more than the bare facts, with such inferences 
as these facts themselves warrant. Xenophon, un- 
der whose eyes all must have passed, designedly 
omits to notice them 1 ; Pausanias, whom we have 
to thank for most of what we know, is prompted 
by his religious imagination to relate many divine 
signs and warnings, but little matter of actual pc- 


1 The partiality towards Sparta, visible even from the beginning of 
Xenophon’s history, becomes more and more exaggerated throughout 
the two hitter books wherein he recounts her misfortunes ; it is more- 
over intensified by spite against the Thebans and Epamiiiondas as her 
conquerors. Hut there is hardly any instance of this feeling, so glaring 
or so discreditable, as the case now before us. In describing the expedi- 
tion of Epamiiiondas into Peloponnesus in the winter of 370SG9 b.c., 
he totally omits the foundation botli of Messene and of Megalopolis; 
though in the after part of his history, he alludes (briefly) both to one 
and to the other as facts accomplished. lie represents the Thebans to 
have come into Arcadia with their magnificent army, for the simple 
purpose of repelling Agcsilaus and the Spartans, and to have been de- 
sirous of returning to ihrotia, as soon as it was ascertained that the 
latter had already returned to Sparta (vi. 5, 23). Xoi does he once 
mention the name of Epaininondas us general of the Thebans in the 
expedition, any more than lie mentions him at Leuktra. 

Considering the monicntous*and striking character of these facts, 
and the eminence of the Theban general by whom they were achieved 
— such silence on the part of an historian, who professes to recount the 
events of the time, is an inexcusable dereliction of bis duty to state the 
whole truth. It. is plaiu that Messeno and Megalopolis wounded to the 
quick the philo-Spartnn sentiment, of Xenophon. They stood as per- 
manent evidences of the degradation of Sparta, even after the hostile 
armies had withdrawn from Laconia. lie prefers to ignore them alto- 
gether. Yet he can find space to recount, with disproportionate pro* 
lixity, the two applications of the Spartans to Athens for aid, witlj^fthe 
favourable reception which they obtained — also the exploits of the 
PhliasiaitS In theirdevoted attachment to Sparta. 
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currence. Details are altogether withheld from os. 
We know neither how long a time was occupied in 
the building of the two cities, nor who furnished the 
cost; though both the one and the other must have 
been considerable. Of the thousand new arrange- 
ments, incident to the winding up of many small 
townships, and the commencement of two large 
cities, we are unable to render any account. Yet 
there is no point of time wherein social phenomena 
are either so interesting or so instructive. In de- 
scribing societies already established and ancient, 
we find the force of traditional routine almost om- 
nipotent in its influence both on men’s actions aud 
on their feelings ; bad as well as good is preserved 
in one concrete, since the dead weight of the past 
stifles all constructive intelligence, and leaves little 1 
room even for improving aspirations. But the forty 
small communities which coalesced into Megalopo- 
lis, and the Messenians and other settlers who came 
for the first time together on the hill of Ithdmd, 
were in a state in which new exigences of every 
kind pressed for immediate satisfaction. There 
was no file to afford a precedent, nor any resource 
left except to submit all the problems to discussion 
by those whose character and judgement was most 
esteemed, Whether the problems were well- or 
ill-solved, there must have been now a genuine and 
earnest attempt to strike out as good a solution as 
the lights of the time and place permitted, with a 
certain latitude for conflicting views. Arrange- 
ments must have been made'for the apportionment 
of houses and lands among the citizens, by purchase, 
or grant, or both together; for the political and 
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judicial constitution ; for religions and recreative 
ceremonies, for military defence, for markets, for 
the security and transmission of property, &c. All 
these and many other social wants of a nascent 
community must now have been provided for, and 
it would have been highly interesting to know how. 
Unhappily the means are denied to us. We can 
record little more than the bare fact that these two 
■youngest members of the Hellenic brotherhood of 
cities were born at the same time, and under the 
auspices of the same presiding genius, Epaminon- 
das ; destined to sustain each other in neighbourly 
sympathy and in repelling all common danger from 
the attacks of Sparta ; a purpose, which, even two 
centuries afterwards, remained engraven on the 
mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius'. 

Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great 
city in itself, but as the centre of the new confede- 
racy ; which appears to have comprised all Arcadia, 
except Orchomenus and Heraea. It was enacted 
that a synod or assembly, from all the separate 
members of the Arcadian name, and in which pro- 
bably every Arcadian citizen from the constituent 
communities had the right of attending, should be 
periodically convoked there. This assembly was 
called the Ten Thousand, or the Great Number. A 
body of Arcadian troops, called the Epariti, destined 
to uphold the federation, and receiving pay when on 
service, was also provided. Assessments were le- 
vied upon each city for their support, and a Pan- 
Arcadian general (probSbly also other officers) was 

1 See a striking passage in Polybius, iv. 32. Compare also Pansan. 
v. 29, 3 : and viii. 27, 2. 


Megalopolis 
— the Pan- 
Arcadian 
Ten Thou- 
sand. 
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named. The Ten Thousand, on behalf of all Ar- 
cadia, received foreign envoys — concluded war, or 
peace, or alliance — and tried all officers or other 
Arcadians brought before them on accusations of 
public misconduct '. The great Athenian orators, 
Kallistratus, Demosthenes, JEschines, on various 
occasions pleaded before it*. What were its times 
of meeting, we are unable to say. It contributed 
seriously, for a certain time, to sustain a Pan- 
Arcadian communion of action and sentiment 
which had never before existed 3 ; and to prevent, 
6r soften, those dissensions which had always a 
tendency to break out among the separate Arcadian 
cities. The patriotic enthusiasm, however, out of 
which Megalopolis- had first arisen, gradually be- 
came enfeebled. The city never attained that pre- 
eminence or power which its founders contemplated, 
and which had caused the city to be laid out on a scale 
too large for the population actually inhabiting it 4 . 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the 
MessenianGulf now rendered independent of Sparta, 
but also much of the territory which lies north of 
Sparta, between that city and Arcadia. Thus the 
Skiritae (hardy mountaineers of Arcadian race, here- 
tofore dependent upon Sparta, and constituting a 
valuable contingent to her armies 8 ), with their ter- 
ritory forming the northern frontier of Laconia to- 
wards Arcadia, became from this time independent 

1 Xenoph. Ifcllen. vii. 1, 38; vii. 4, 2, 33, 34 ; vii. 3, 1. 

2 Demosthen. Fals. Legat. p. 34 4^. 11. p. 403. s. 220; iEscliincs, 
Fals. Leg. p. 200. c. 40 ; Cornel. Nepos, Fpamin. c. 6. 

a Xenoph. Hclien. vii. 1,38; vii. 4, 33; Diodor. xv. 50; Aristotle'— 
*A pK&titov JJoXirtia — ap. Harpokration. v. Mvpiot, p. 106, ed. Neumann. 

4 Polybius, ii. 55. • Thucyd. v. 66. 
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of and hostile to Sparta 1 . The same is the case 
even with a place much nearer to Sparta — Sellasia ; 
though this latter was retaken by the Lacedaemo- 
nians four or five years afterwards*. 

Epaminondas remained about four months be- 
yond the legal duration of his command in Arcadia 
and Laconia 3 . . The sufferings of a severe mid-winter 
were greatly mitigated to his soldiers by the Arca- 
dians, who, full of devoted friendship, pressed upon 
them an excess of hospitality which he could not 
permit consistently with their military duties 4 . He 
stayed long enough to settle all the preliminary de- 
bates and difficulties, and to put in train of serious 
execution the establishment of Messene and Mega- 
lopolis. For the completion of a work thus com- 
prehensive, which changed the face and character 
of Peloponnesus, much time was of course neces- 
sary. Accordingly, a Theban division under Pam- 
mencs was left to repel all obstruction from Sparta 5 ; 

1 Xcn. Ilcllcn. vii. A, 21. 

2 Xcn. Ilellen. vii. 4, 12 ; Diodor. xv. 64. 

8 The exact number of eighty-five da\ s, given by Diodorus (xv. 67), 
seems to show that lie had copied literally from Kpborus or some other 
older author. 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. e. 32), mentions u three entire months,” 
which differs little from eighty-live days, lie expresses himself as if 
Epaminondas spent all this time in aging Laconia. Yet again, in 
the Apophth. Reg. p. 194 B. (compare /Elian, V. H. xiii. 42), and in 
the life of Pelopidas (c. 25), Plutarch states, that Epaminoudas and his 
colleagues held the command four whole months over and above the 
legal time, being engaged in their operations in Laconia and Messenia. 
This seems to me the more probable interpretation of the case ; for the 
operations seem too large to have been accomplished in cither three or 
four months. 

4 See a remarkable passage in Plutarch — An Seni sit geremla Res- 
publica (e. 8. p. 788 A.). 

1 Pausan. viii. 27, 2. Pammenes is saiit to have been an earnest 
friend of Epaminondas, but of older political standing; to* whom 
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while Tegea also, from this tirafe forward, for some 
years, was occupied as a post by a Theban harmost 
an^garrison 1 . 

Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly af* 
•id ftom ' fected by these proceedings of Epaminondas in Pe- 
lan^Tof loponpfsus. The accumulation of force against 
TOj*,Mwdi Sparta was so powerful, that under a.chief like him, 
fromc<L ** seemed sufficient to crush her : and though the 
PhHus'at Athenians were now neutral in the contest, such a 
Athens, prospect was not at all agreeable to them*, invol- 
ving the aggrandizement of Thebes to a point in- 
consistent with their security. It was in the midst 
of the successes of Epaminondas that envoys came 
to Athens from Sparta, Corinth and Phlius, to en- 
treat her aid. The message was one not merely 
humiliating to the Lacedaemonians, who had never 
previously sent the like request to any Grecian 

Epaminondas partly owed his rise (Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Prajcep. 
p. 805 F.). 

Pausanias places the foundation of Megalopolis in the same Olympic 
year as the battle of Leuktra, and a few months after that battle, during 
the archonsliip of Phrasikleides ut Athens ; that is, between Midsum- 
mer 371 and Midsummer 370 n.c. (Pausan. viii. 27, 6). He places 
the foundation of Mess&ne in the next Olympic year, under the archon- 
ship of Dyskinetus at Athens ; that is, between Midsummer 370 and 
Midsummer 369 b.c (iv. 27, 5). 

The foundation of Megalopolis would probably be understood to date 
from the initial determination taken by the assembled Arcadians, soon 
after the revolution at Tegea, to found a Pan-Arcadian city and federa- 
tive league. This was probably taken before Midsummer 370 b.c., and 
the date of Pausanias would thus he correct. 

The foundation of Mess&ne would doubtless take its sera from the 
expedition of Epaminondas — between November and March 3/0-369 
b.c.; which would be during the archonsliip of Dyskinetus at Athens, 
as Pausanias affirms. 

What length of time was required to complete the erection and esta- 
blishment of either city, $e are not informed. 

Diodorus places the foundation of Megalopolis in 368 b.c. (xv. 7-). 

1 Xeu. llellen. vii. 4, 3G. 3 Jsokrates (Archidamus), Or. vi. s. 129. 
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city— -but also difficult to handle in reference to 
Athens. History showed abundant acts of jealousy 
^ and hostility, little either of good feeling or consen* 
tient interest, on the part of the Lacedaemonians 
towards her. What little was to be found, the 
envoys dexterously brought forward ; going hack to 
the dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens 
by Spartan help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxes 
from Greece by the joint efforts of both cities — 
and the auxiliaries sent by Athens into Laconia in 
465 b.c., to assist the Spartans against the revolted 
Messenians on Mount Ithdme. In these times (he 
reminded the Athenian assembly) Thebes bad be- 
trayed the Hellenic cause by joining Xerxes, and 
had been an object of common hatred to both. 
Moreover the maritime forces of Greece had been 
arrayed under Athens in the Confederacy ofDelos, 
with full sanction and recommendation from Sparta; 
while the headship of the latter by land had in like 
manner been accepted by the Athenians. He called 
on the assembly, in the name of these former glo- 
ries, to concur with Sparta in forgetting all the 
deplorable hostilities which had since intervened; 
and to afford to her a geuerous relief against the 
old common enemy. The Thebans might even now 
be decimated (according to the vow said to have 
been taken after the repulse of Xerxes), in spite of 
their present menacing ascendency — if Athens and 
Sparta could be brought heartily to cooperate ; and 
might be dealt with as Thebes herself had wished 
to deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian war, 
when Sparta refused to concur in pronouncing the 
sentence of utter ruirf*. 

1 Xph. Hellen. vi. 5, 34, 35. 

VOL. X. Y 
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This appeal froih Sparta was earnestly seconded 
by the envoys from Corinth and Phlius. The Co- 
rinthian speaker contended, that Epaminondas and 
his army, passing through the territory of Corinth 
and inflicting damage upon it in their passage into 
Peloponnesus, had committed a glaring violation of 
the general peace, sworn in 371 n.c., first at Sparta 
and afterwards at Athens, guaranteeing universal 
autonomy to every Grecian city. The envoy from 
Phlius — while complimenting Athens on the proud 
position which she now held, having the fate of 
Sparta in her hands — dwelt on the meed of honour 
which she would earn in Greece, if she now gene- 
rously interfered to rescue her ancient rival, for- 
getting past injuries and remembering only past 
benefits. In adopting such policy, too, she would 
act in accordance with her own true interests ; since, 
should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would be- 
come undisputed heads of Greece, aud more for- 
midable still to Athens'. 

It was not among the least marks of the prostra- 
tion of Sparta, that she should be compelled to send 
such an embassy to Athens, and to entreat an am- 
nesty for so many untoward realities during the 
past. The contrast is indeed striking, when we set 
her present language against that which she had 
held respecting Athens, before and through the 
Peloponnesian war. 

At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful 
favour; the sentiment of the Athenian assembly 
being apparently rather against than for them. 
“ Such language from the Spartans (murmured the 
assembled citizens) is intelligible enough during 
1 Xcn. Ilclli-n. vi. 5, 38-48. 
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their present distress ; but so long as they were in 
good circumstances, we received nothing but ill- 
usage from them 1 .” Nor was the complaint of the 
Spartans, that the invasion of Laconia was contrary 
to the sworn peace guaranteeing univers^ auto- 
nomy, admitted withe :t opposition. Sotfti said 
that the Lacedaemonians had drawn the invasion 
upon themselves, by their previous interference with 
Tegea and in Arcadia ; and that the intervention of 
the Mantineans at Tegea had been justifiable, since 
Stasippus and the pliilo-Laconian party in that city 
had been the first to begin*unjust violence. On 
the other hand, the appeal made by the envoys to 
the congress of Peloponnesian allies held in 404b. c., 
after the surrender of Athens — when the Theban 
deputy had proposed that Athens should be totally 
destroyed, while the Spartans had strenuously pro- 
tested against so cruel a sentence — made a power- 
ful impression on the assembly, and contributed 
more than anything else to determine them in fa- 
vour of the proposition 2 . “ As Athens was then, 
so Sparta is now, on the brink of ruin, from the fiat 
of the same enemy : Athens was then rescued by 
Sparta, and shall she now leave the rescue unre- 
quited ? ” Such was the broad and simple issue 
which told upon the feelings of the assembled Athe- 
nians, disposing them to listen with increasing fa- 
vour both to the envoys from Corinth and Phlius, 
and to their own speakers on the same side. 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vi. 5, 35. Ot pevroi *A Otjmioi ov mivv tbt£avro 3 aXAu 
Spoils Tit tolovtos 8tr}\0 €v t cos vvv ptv TavTa \tyoitu’ ore fit cv enparrov, 
trrtKtivro rjpiv. 

* Xcu. Ilellcu. vi. 5, 35. Meyiorop twp \*\0tuT< ov napii AaKtdatr 
povitov ibvK€i tTvaiy See. 

v 2 
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To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as 
generous. A counterpoise would thus be main- 
tained against the excessive aggrandizement of 
Thebes, which at this moment doubtless caused 
serious^alarm and jealousy to the Athenians. * And 
thus. tSfter the first ebullition of resentment against 
Sparta, naturally suggested by the history of the 
past, the philo-Spartan view of the situation gra- 
dually became more and more predominant in the 
assembly. Kallistratus 1 the orator spoke eloquently 
in support of the Lacedaemonians ; while the ad- 
verse speakers were badly listened to, as pleading 
in favour of Thebes, whom no one wished tt) ag- 
grandize farther. A vote, decisive and enthusiastic, 
was passed for assisting the Spartans with ‘the full 
force of Athens ; under the command of Iphikrates, 
then residing as a private citizen 2 at Athens, since 
the peace of the preceding year, which bad caused 
him to be recalled from Korkyra. 

As soon as the sacrifices, offered in contempla- 
tion of this enterprize, were announced to be favour- 
able, Iphikrates made proclamation that the citizens 
destined for service should equip themselves and 
muster in arms in the grove of Akadfimus (outside 
the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to 
inarch the next morning at daybreak. Such was 
the general ardour, that many citizens went forth 
from the gates even in advance of Iphikrates him- 
self ; and the total force which followed him is said 
to have been 1 2,000 men — not named under con- 

1 Demosthenes cont. Neaer. p. 1353. 

Xenoklcides, a poet, spoke in opposition to the vote for supporting 
Sparta (ib.). 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 4\h, Dionys. Hal. Judic. de LysiA, p. 479. 
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scription by the general, but volunteers 1 . He first 
marched to Corinth, where he halted some days ; 
much to the discontent of his soldiers, who were 
impatient to accomplish their project of carrying 
rescue to Sparta. But Iphikrates was well-aware 
that all beyond Corin f h and Phlius was^ostile 
ground, and that he had formidable enemies to 
deal with. After having established his position at 
Corinth, and obtained information regarding the 
enemy, he marched into Arcadia, and there made 
war without any important result. Epaminondas 
and his army had quitted Laconia, while many of 
the Arcadians and Eleians had gone home with the 
plunder acquired ; so that Sparta was for the time 
out of danger. Impelled in part by the recent ma- 
nifestation of Athens 2 , the Theban general himself 
soon commenced his march of return into Boeotia, 
in which it was necessary for him to pass the line 
of Mount Oneium between Corinth and Kenchrea?. 
This line was composed of difficult ground, aud af- 
forded good means of resistance to the passage of 
an army; nevertheless Iphikrates, though he occu- 
pied its two extremities, did not attempt directly 
to bar the passage of the Thebans. He contented 
himself with sending out from Corinth all his .ca- 
valry, both Athenian and Corinthian, to harass 
them in their march. But Epaminondas beat them 
back with some loss, and pursued them to the gates 
of Corinth. Excited by this spectacle, the Athe- 

1 This number is staled by Diodorus (xv. 63). 

* To this extent uc may believe what is said by Cornelius Nopos 
(Ipliicratcsj c. 2). 
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nian nfain body within the town were eager to march 
out and engage in general battle. Their ardour was 
however repressed by Iphikrates ; who, refusing to 
go forth, suffered the Thebans to continue their 
retreat unmolested 1 . 

The account here given in the text coincides as to the matter of 
fact with Xenophon, as well as with Plutarch ; and also (in my belief) 
with Pausanias (Xen. Hell. vi. 5, .01 ; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 24 ; Pausan. 
ix. 14, ;i). 

But though I accept the facts of Xenophon, I cannot accept either 
his suppositions as to the purpose, or his criticisms on the conduct, of 
Iphikrates. Other modern critics appear to me not to have sufficiently 
distinguished Xenophon’s facts from his suppositions. 

Iphikrates (says Xenophon), while attempting to guard the line of 
Mount Oneium, in order that the Thebans might not he able to reaen 
Boeotia — left the excellent road adjoining to Kenclire.%* unguarded. 
Then — wishing to inform himself, whether the Thebans had as yet 
passed the Mount Oneium, he sent out as scouts all the Athenian and 
all the Corinthian cavalry. Now (observes Xenophon) a few’ scouts can 
see and report as well as a great number; while the great number find 
it more difficult to get hack in safety. By this foolish conduct of Iphi- 
krates, in sending out so large a body, several horsemen were lost in the 
retreat ; which would not have happened if he had only sent out a few. 

The criticism here made by Xenophon appears unfounded. It is 
plain, from the facts which he himself states, that Iphikrates never 
intended to bar the passage of the Thebans ; and that he sent out his 
whole body of cavalry, not simply as scouts, but to harass the enemy 
on ground which lie thought advantageous for the purpose. That so 
able a commander as Iphikrates should have been guilty of the gross 
blunders with w hich Xenophon here reproaches him, is in a high degree 
improbable ; it seems to ine more probable that Xenophon has miscon- 
ceived his real purpose. Why indeed should Iphikrates wish to expose 
thcnvholc Athenian army in a murderous conflict for the purpose of 
preventing the homeward march of the Thebans ? His mission was, to 
rescue Sparta; hut Sparta was now no longer in danger; and it was for 
the advantage of Athens that the Thebans should go back to Boeotia, 
rather than remain in Peloponnesus. That he should content himself 
with harassing the Thebans, instead of barring their retreat directly, is 
a policy which wc should expect from him. 

There is another circumstance in this retreat which has excited dis- 
cussion among the commentators, and on which I dissent from their 
views. It is connected with the statement of Pausanias, who says — 
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' On returning to Thebes, Epaminondas with Pelo- 
pidas and the other Bceotarchs, resigned the com- 

*Os irpoi&v tnpdrtp (Epaniinond; *) Kara Afyaioi/V-yeWo, *rd fiugi faai 
rrjs 6bov rd artva Kal bvvftara cpc'KXcv, T^ncpart/ff 6 TipoOcav TrcXraoras 
Ka\ aXXrjv *A Qrjvaiav fyon* 8wap.LV, imxftpci rear Brjftaiots. ’Err afuvavbas 
birovs cmfopevovs TptntTai, Kal npus avro ucpiKopcvos 'AQrjvaiav 
rb cl o’ tv, as iirt&evat pa\ovptvovs rovs *A0i}mu vs ixuXvtv ^iKpdrys, 
6 fit ab6is is ras Qr}&a$ a7TT)\avv€. 

In this statement there arc some inaccuracies, as that of eallinglphi- 
krates “son of Timotheus and speaking of Lecfueuia, where Pausa- 
nias ought to have named Kenohreai. Fur Epaininondas could not lmvc 
passed Corinth on the side of Lcchicuin, since the Long Walls, reaching 
from one to the other, would prevent him; moreover the “rugged 
ground ” was between Corinth and Kcuchrem, not between Corinth and 
Lcchamm. 

But the words which occasion most perplexity are those which follow : 
“ Epaminoudus repulses the assailants, and iun'iny come in the city itself 
of the Athenians, when iphikratcs forbade the Athenians to come out 
and tight, he (Epamiuoudas) again marched away to Thebes.” 

What are we to understand by the ciiy of the Athenians'' The natural 
sense of the words is certainly Athens ; and so most of flic commenta- 
tors relate. But when the battle n.is fought between Corinth and 
Kcnclireie, can we reasonably hclieu* that Lpaminomlas pursued the 
fugitives to Athens— through the city of Megara, which lay in the way, 
and which seems then (Diodor. .w. (M) to hau* heeu allied with Athens’/ 
The station of Iphikratcs was Corinth ; from thence he had marched 
out— and thither his cavalry, when repulsed, would go buck, as the 
nearest shelter. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. v. eh. .‘W. p. Ml) understands Pausa- 
nius to mean, that Ijiliikmtcs retired with his defeated cavalry to Corinth 
— that Epaminondas then marched straight on to Athens — and that 
Iphikratcs followed him. “ Possibly flic says) the only mistake in this 
statement is, that it represents the presence of Iphikrates, instead of 
his absence , as the cause which prevented the Athenians from lighting. 
According to Xenophon, iphikratcs must lime been in the rear of 
Epaminondas/’ 

I cannot think that we obtain this from the words of Xenophon. 
Neither he nor Plutarch countenance the idea that Epaminondas 
narchcd to the walls of Athens, w Inch supposition is derived solely from 
he words of Pausanias. Xenophon and Plutarch intimate only that 
iphikrntes interposed some opposition, and not very effective opposi- 
ion, near Corinth, to the retreating inarch of Epaminondas, from Pelo- 
jomresus into Bocotia. 

That Epaminondas should have marched to Athens at all, under the 
■ireum stances of the case, when he was returning to Ba*otia, appears 
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mand. They had already retained it for four months 
longer than the legal expiration of their term. Al- 
though, by the constitutional Jaw of Thebes, any 
general who retained his functions longer than the 
£ period fixed by law was pronounced worthy of death, 
rot Epaminondas, while employed in his great pro- 
jects for humiliating Sparta and founding the two 
hostile cities on her border, had taken upon him self 
to brave this illegality, persuading all his colleag les 
to concur with him. On resigning the comma; id, 
all of them had to undergo that trial of accounta- 
bility which awaited every retiring magistrate, as a 
^ matter* of course — but which, in the present case, 
was required on special ground, since all had com- 
mitted an act notoriously punishable as well as of 
dangerous precedent. Epaminondas undertook the 
duty of defending his colleagues as well as him- 
self. That he as well as Pelopidas had political 
enemies, likely to avail themselves of any fair pre- 
text for accusing him — is not to be doubted. But 

to me in itself improbable, anti to be rendered still more improbable by 
the silence of Xenophon. Nor is it indispensable to put this construc- 
tion even upon Pausanias; who may surely have meant by the words — 
7rpos atTo 'AOrjvaiwv to ihttv — not Athens, but thp city then occupied by 
the Athenians engaged— that is, Corinth. The city of the Athenians , 
iu reference to this battle, was Corinth ; it was the city out of which 
the troops of Ipliikrates had just marched, and to which, on being de- 
feated, they naturally retired for safety, pursued by Epaminondas to 
the gates. The statement of Pausanias — that Iphikratcs would not let 
the Athenians in the town (Corinth) go out to fight — then follows 
naturally. Epaminondas, finding that they woidd not come out, drew 
hack his troops, and resumed his march to Thebes. 

The stratagem of Iphikratcs noticed by Polyamus (iii. .9, 29), can 
hardly be the same incident as this mentioned by Pausanias. It pur- 
ports to be a nocturnal surprise planned by the Thebans against Athens ; 
which certainly must he quite different (if it be in itself a reality) from 
this march of Epaminondas. And the stratagem ascribed by Polyeenus 
to Ipliikrates is of a strange and highly improbable character. 
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we may well doubt, whether on the present occa- 
sion any of these enemies actually came forward to 
propose that the penalty legally incurred should be 
inflicted ; not merely because this proposition,, in 
the face of a victorious army, returning elate with 
their achievements and proud of their commanders, 
was full of danger to the mover himself — but also fern 
another reason — because Epaminondas would hardly 
be imprudent enough to wait for the case to be 
stated by his enemies. Knowing that the illegality 
committed was flagrant and of hazardous example — 
having also the reputation of his colleagues .as well 
as his own to protect — he would forestal accusation-' 
by coming forward himself to explain and justify 
the proceeding. He set forth the glorious results 
of the expedition just finished ; the invasion and 
devastation of Laconia, hitherto unvisited by any 
enemy — the confinement of the Spartans within 
their walls — the liberation of all Western Laconia, 
and the establishment of Messene as a city — the 
constitution of a strong new Arcadian city, forming, 
with Tegea on one flank and Messdnd on the other, 
a line of defence on the Spartan frontier, so as to 
ensure the permanent depression of the great enemy 
of Thebes — the emancipation of Greece generally, 
from Spartan ascendency, now consummated. 

Such justification — whether delivered in reply to 
a substantive accuser, or (which is more probable) 
tendered spontaneously by Epaminondas himself — 
was not merely satisfactory, but triumphant. He 
and the other generals were acquitted by acclama- 
tion ; without even going through the formality of 
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collecting the votes 1 . And it appears that both 
Epaminondas and Pclopidas were immediately re- 
appointed among the Bceotarchs of the year 8 . 

• ^^Plntarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; Plutarch, Apophthegm, p. 194 B.j 
Pahsan. ix. 14, 4 ; Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 7, 8 $ Mian, V. H. 
xiii. 42. 

%Pausanias states the fact plainly ami clearly ; the others, especially 
Nepos and -Elian, though agreeing in the main fact, surround it with 
colours exaggerated and false. They represent Epaminondas as in 
danger of being put to death by ungrateful and malignaut fellow-citi- 
zens ; Cornelius Nepos puts into his mouth a justificatory speech of 
extreme insolence (compare Arist. Or. xlvi. i rc/>! rod 7 rapa(f>$tyiMTos 
— p. 385 Jebb. ; p. 520 Dindorf.) ; which, had it been really made, 
would have tended more than anything else to set the public against 
him -ami which is moreover quite foreign to the character of Epami- 
* nondas. To carry the exaggeration still further, Plutarch (Dc Yitioso 
Piulorc, p. 5 10 E.) describes Pelopidas as trembling and begging for 
his life. 

Epaminondas lmd committed a grave illegality, which could not he 
passed over without notice in his trial of accountability. But he had n 
good justification. It was ncccssan that he should put iu the justifi- 
cation; when put in, it pa^ed triumphantly. What more could bo 
required? The facts, v. lieu fairly stated, will not serve as au illustra- 
tion of the alleged ingratitude of ihe people towards great men. 

2 Diodorus (xv. Sll states that Pclopidas was Bueobreh without in- 
terruption, annually re-appointed, from the revolution of Thebes down 
to his decease. Plutarch a ho (Pclopid. c. ,'il) affirms that when Pelo- 
pidas died, lu* was in his thirteenth year of the appointment; which 
may be understood as the same assertion in other words. Whether 
Epuminundns was reclio*en, does not appear. 

Sievers denies the reappointment a> well of Pelopidas as of Epami- 
nondas. But I do not mt upon what grounds; for. in jny judgement, 
Epaminondas appears again as commander in Peloponnesus during this 
same year n.c.). Stovers holds Epaminondas to have commanded 
without being Bu*otarch ; hut no reason is produced for this (Sic vers, 
Gesehieht. Grierh. bis zur Seldaelit von Mautinea, p. 2/7)» 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

FROM THE FOUNDATION OF MESSENE AND MEGALO- 
POLIS TO THE DEATn OF PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious was the change operated throughout 
the Grecian world during the eighteen months be- 
tween June 371 b.c. (when the generaf peace, in- 
cluding all except Thebes, was sworn at Sparta, 
twenty days before the battle of Leuktra), and the 
spring of 369 b.c., when the Thebans, after a victo- 
rious expedition into Peloponnesus, were recon- 
ducted home by Epaminondas. 

How that change worked in Peloponnesus, 
amounting to a partial rc-constitution of the penin- 
sula, has been sketched in the preceding chapter. 
Among most of the cities and districts hitherto 
dependent allies of Sparta, the local oligarchies, 
whereby Spartan influence had been maintained, 
were overthrown, not without harsh and violent 
reaction. Laconia had been invaded and laid waste, 
while the Spartans were obliged to content them- 
selves with guarding their central hearth and their, 
families from assault. The western and best half 
of Laconia had been wrested from them ; Messene 
had been constituted as a free city on their fron- 
tier; a large proportion of their Perioeki and 
Helots had been converted into independent Greeks 
bitterly hostile to them ; moreover the Arcadian 
population had been emancipated from their depend- 
ence, and organized into self-acting jealous neigh- 
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boursdn the new city of Megalopolis, as well as.in 
Tegea and Mantinea. The once ‘pbilo-Laconian 
Tegea was now among the chief enemies of Sparta ; 
and the Skiritse, so long numbered as the bravest 
of the auxiliary troops of the latter, were now iden- 
tified in sentiment with Arcadians and Thebans 
against her. 

withouTpc Out of Peloponnesus, the change wrought had 

loponnesus. also been considerable ; partly, in the circumstances 
of Thessaly and Macedonia, partly in the position 
and policy of Athens. 

Amvntas At the moment of the battle of Leuktra (July, 

prince of 

Macedonia. 371 n.c.) Jason was tagus of Thessaly, andAmyn- 
tas king of Macedonia. Amvntas was dependent 
on, if not tributary to, Jasou, whose dominion, 
military force, and revenue, combined with extra- 
ordinary personal energy and ability, rendered him 
decidedly the first potentate in Greece, and whose 
aspirations were known to be unbounded ; so that 
he inspired more or less alarm everywhere, espe- 
cially to weaker neighbours like the Macedonian 
prince. Throughout a reign of twenty-three years, 
full of trouble and peril, Amyntas had cultivated 
the friendship both of Sparta and of Athens', 
.especially the former. It was by Spartan aid only 
that he had been enabled to prevail over the Olyn- 

1 fEscl tines, Dc Fids. Leg. c. l‘k p. 249 ; Isokratcs, Or. v. (Philipp.) 
s. 121, f O yap TraTrjp <rov (Isokratcs to Philip) irpus ras woXfif ravras 
(Sparta, Athens, Argos, and Thebes), «tr m ot vrapaivSi npoat^ap top 
I' ovi', uTTuuas oik cim f i\f- 

The connection of Amvntas with Thebes could hardly have been con- 
siderable ; that with Argos, w as based upon a strong legendary and an- 
cestral sentiment rather than on common political grounds; with Athens, 
it was both political and serious ; with Sparta, it was attested by the 
most essential military aid and co-operation. 
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thian confederacy, whicli would otherwise have 
proved an overmatch for him. At the time when 
Sparta aided him to crush that promising and 
liberal confederacy, she was at the maximum of 
her power (382-379 b.c.), holding even Thebes 
under garrison among l'^r subject allies. But the 
revolution of Thebes, and the war against Thebes 
and Athens (from 378 b.c. downward) had sensibly 
diminished her power on land ; while the newly- 
organized naval force*and maritime confederacy of 
the Athenians, had overthrown her empire at sea. 
Moreover, the great power of Jason in Thessaly 
had so grown up (combined with the resistance of 
the Thebans) as to cut off the communication of 
Sparta with Macedonia, and even to forbid her (in 
374 b.c.) from assisting her faithful ally, the Phar- 
salian Polydamns, against him'. To Amyntas, ac- 
cordingly, the friendship of Athens, now again the 
greatest maritime potentate in Greece, had become 
more important than that of Sparta. Wc know 
that he tried to conciliate the powerful Athenian 
generals, I phi k rates and Timotheus. lie adopted 
the former as his sou 2 ; at what exact period, cannot 
be discovered ; but I have already slated that Jphi- 
krates had married the daughter of Rolys king of 
Thrace, and had acquired a maritime settlement 
called Drys on the Thracian coast. In the years 
373-372 b c., wc find Timotheus also in great 
favour with Amyntas, testified by a valuable pre- 
sent sent to him at Athens ; a cargo of timber, the 

’ Xen. llcllon. vi. 1, 17. 

2 /Escliiucs, Do Fals. Log. c. 13. j>. 249 . 
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best produce of Macedonia 1 . Amyntas writ at this 
period on the best footing with AtbehapeenthiB 
deputies* as a confederate to 
there assembled, and was treated with considerable 
favour*. ; 

Ambitious The battle of Leuktra (July 371 b.o.) tended 1 to 
Athens^ knit more closely the connection between Amyntas 
batfeof and the Athenians, who were now the auxiliaries 
Leuktra. niost likely to sustain him against the ascendenjy 
of Jason. It produced at the same time the 
more important effect of stimulating the ambition 
of Athens in every direction. Not only her ancient 
rival, Sparta, beaten in the field and driven from 
one humiliation to another, was disabled from 
opposing her, and even compelled to solicit her 
aid — but new rivals, the Thebans, were suddenly 
lilted into an ascendency inspiring her with mingled 
jealousy and apprehension. Hence fresh hopes as 
well as fresh jealousies conspired - to push Athens 
in a career of aspiration such as had never ap- 
peared open to her since the disasters of 404 b.c. 
Such enlargement of her views was manifested con- 
spicuously by the step taken two or three months 
after the battle of Leuktra (mentioned in my pre- 
ceding chapter)— of causing the peace, which bad 
already been sworn at Sparta in the preceding 
month of June, to be re-sworn under the presi- 
dency and guarantee of Athens, by cities binding 

1 Demosthen. cont.Timothcuin.p.8. p. 1191 ; Xenopli. Ilrllen.vi. 1, 1 1. 

* jEsclimes, De Fills. Lc^. c. 13. p. 218. ti)k naTpiKt/v fvptoav, nil 
tus (itpyccrias ay ifids ’Apivui, no PiXinnov mir/A, &c. 

Demosthenes cunt. Ari>tnkrat. e. 30. p. 660. rt) v narpiKijv <fn\iav 
mavtovoOai (Philip to the Athenians) : compare ibid. c. 20. p. 657. 
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themselves mutually to each other as defensive 
allies ofjAtlteus 1 1 thus silently disenthroning Sparta, 
my} taking her place. 

. Qtflancjr however, Athens had never held, and ifenupirt. 
could hardly expect to hold, anything above the maritime 
second rank, serving as a bulwark against Theban t"th”pu. a 
aggrandizement. At sea she already occupied the ofki^I* 7 
first place, at the head of an extensive confederacy ; d*'** 1 
and it was to farther maritime aggrandizement that 
*her present chances, as well as her past traditions, 
pointed. Such is the new path upon which we now 
find her entering. At the first formation of her 
new confederacy, in 378 b.c., she had distinctly 
renounced all idea of resuming the large amount 
of possessions, public and private, which had been 
snatched from her along with her empire rft the close 
of the Peloponnesian war ; and had formally pro- 
claimed that noAtheniancitizen should for the future 
possess or cultivate land out of Attica — a guarantee 
against renovation of the previous kleruchies or 
out-possessions. This |>rudent self-restraint, which 
had contributed so much during the last seven 
years to raise her again into naval pre-eminence, 
is now gradually thrown aside, under the tempting 
circumstances of the moment. Henceforward, the 
Athenian maritime* force becomes employed for 
the recovery of lost possessions as well as for pro- 
tection or enlargement of the confederacy. The 
prohibition against kleruchies out of Attica will 
soon appear to be forgotten. Offence i|%ivcn to ' 
the prominent members of the maritime confede- 
racy ; so that the force of Athens, misemployed and 

Xen. Hellcn. vi. 5, 2. 
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broken into fragments, is found twelve or thirteen 
years afterwards unable to repel a new aggressor, 
who starts up, alike able and unexpected, in the 
Macedonian prince, Philip son of Amyntas. 

She' wishes Very different was the position of Amyntas him* 
AmpWpolis self towards Athens, in 37 1 b.c. II* was an unpre- 
rerogrisef tending ally, looking for her help in case of need 
the place* 0 a o ai| ist Jason, and sending his envoy to the meet- 
ing at Athens about September or October 371^ 

b. c,, when the general peace was re-sworn under 
Athenian auspices. It was at this meeting that 
Athens seems to have first put forth her new inaft- 
time pretensions. While guaranteeing to every 
Grecian city, great and small, the enjoyment of 
autonomy, she made exception of some cities which 
she claimed as belonging to herself. Among these 
was certainly Amphipolis ; probably also the towns 
in the* Thracian Chersonesus and Potidcea ; all 
which wc find a few years afterwards occupied by 
Athenians 1 . How much of their lost possessions 
the Athenians thought it prudent now to reclaim, 
we cannot distinctly make out. But we know that 
their aspirations grasped much more than Amphi- 
polis''' ; and the moment was probably thought pro- 
pitious for making other demands besides. Amyn- 

* 

1 Demostlicu. (Philippic, ii. c. 1. p. 71 i He llalouucso, c. .’1 p. 79 j 
De Rebus Chersones. c.2. p. 91); also Kpistol. Philipp, ap. Dcmostheu. 

c. 6. p. 1G3. 

2 Compare the aspirations of Athens, as staled in .‘191 b.c., when the 
propositions of peace recommended by Amlokides were under consi- 
deration — aspirations, which were then regarded as beyond all hope of 
attainment, and imprudent even to talk about (Andokides, De Pace, 
s. 15). (jifpc , dXXd Xc(jjj(iwi(TQP kui ras diroiKtai kui rci ty fir rj para nai rd 
XP* a ^ va tbroXd/3w/Acy; ’A AX’ o vrs ficKTiXevs, ovre in (TVfipnxot, avy\(a* 
povmv rjpiVf p wi/ avra hel iroXfpovvras Kn/ow&u. 
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tas through his envoy, together with the rest of 
the assembled envoys, recognised without opposi- 
tion the right of the Athenians to Amphipolis 1 . 

Such recognition was not indeed in itself either 
any loss to Amyntas, or any gain to Athens : for 
Amphipolis, though bordering on his kingdom, had 
never belonged to him, nor had he any power of 
transferring it. Originally an Athenian colony*, 

1 jEsehines, De Fals. Leg. c. 14. p. 250. 

Svfifiaxlas yap AaKidaipopiap Kai rap aXXav 'EWrjvav evpeXBoverft^ 
it t £>P tovtcov 'Apwras 6 fPiAiWou mirrfp, *al Trepnap avvtdpov, Kai rrjt 
iq0 iavrbp yjrfjcpov Kvpios ap t iyjrrjrjiieaTo 'AptyinoXtp ttjp 'ABrjvaiwv 
avPi^aipitu ptrd rap aXXau ‘E XXfjpav * Adrjvaiois . Kat rovro 
4 r6 koip6p doypa rap 'YXKrjvav, Kai roi/f ^(/urra/xfi/our, etc tup dr) po- 
et cop ypapparav pdprvpas Trapea^oprjp. 

The remarkable event to which .Eschines here makes allusion, must 
have taken platie either in the congress held at Sparta, in the month 
preceding the battle of Leuktra, where the general peace was sworn, 
with universal autonomy guaranteed — leaving out only Thebes; or 
else, at the subsequent congress held three or four months afterwards 
at Athens, where a peace, on similar conditions generally, was again 
sworn under the auspices of Athens as president. 

My conviction is, that it took place on the latter occasion— at Athens. 
First, the reference of .Eschines to the drjpueia ypdppdra leads us to 
conclude that the affair was transacted in that city ; secondly, I do not 
think that the Athenians would have been in any situation to exact such 
a reserve in their favour, prior to the battle of Leukffa ; thirdly, the 
congress at Sparta was held, not for the purpose of avppaxla or alli- 
ance, but for that of terminating the war and concluding peace; while 
the subsequent congress at Athens formed the basis of a defensive alli- 
ance, to which, either then or soon afterwards, Sparta acceded. 

8 The pretensions advanced by Philip of Muccdon (in his Kpistola ad 
Athenienses, ap. Demosthcn. p. 104), that Amphipolis or its locality 
originally belonged to his ancestor Alexander son of Ainyntas, as having 
expelled the Persians from it— are unfounded, and contradicted by 
Thucydides. At least, if (which is barely possible) Alexander ever did 
acquire the spot, he must have lost it afterwards ; for it was occupied 
by the Edonian Thracians, both in 405 b.c., when Athens made her 
first unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony there — and in 43f b.c., 
when fhe tried again with better success under Agnon, and established 
Amphipolis (Thucyd. iv. 102). 

The expression of Machines, that Amvntaa in 3/1 n.c. " gave up or 
VOL. X. z 
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next taken from Athens in 424-423 b.c. by Brasi- 
das, through the improvidence of the Athenian 
officers EuklSs and Thucydides, then re-colonised 
under Lacedremonian auspices — it had ever since 
remained an independent city ; though Sparta had 
covenanted to restore it by the peace of Nikias 
(421 b.c.), but had never performed her covenant. 
Its unparalleled situation, near to both the bridge 
and mouth of the Strymon, in the midst of a fertile 
territory, within reach of the mining district of 
Pangseus — rendered it a tempting prize : and the 
right of Athens to it was indisputable; so far % 
original colonization before the capture by Brasidas, 
and formal treaty of cession by Sparta after the 
capture, could confer a right. But this treaty, not 
fulfilled at the time, was now fifty years old. The 
repugnance of the Amphipolitan population, which 
had originally prevented its fulfilment, was strength- 
ened by all the sanction of a long prescription ; 
while the tomb and cliapcl of Brasidas their second 
founder, consecrated in the agora, served as an im- 
perishable «admonition to repel all pretensions on 
the part of Athens. Such pretensions, whatever 
might be the right, were deplorably impolitic unless 
Athens was prepared to back them by strenuous 
efforts of men and money ; from which we shall 
find her shrinking now, as she had done (under the 
unwise advice of Nikias) in 421 b.c., and the years 
immediately succeeding. In fact, the large reno- 

% receded from” Amphipolis {Z>v b' *A fivvras ant<rn ) — De Fals. Leg. 1. c.) 
can at most only be construed as referring to rights which he may 
have claimed, since he was never in actual possession of it ; though we 
cannot wonder that the orator should use such language in addressing 
Philip'son of Amyntns, who was really master of the town. 
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▼ated pretensions of Athens both to Amphipolis 
and to other places on the Macedonian and Chal- 
kidic coast, combined with her languor and inert- 
ness in military action — will be found henceforward 
among the greatest mischiefs to the general cause 
of Hellenic independence, and among the most 
effective helps to the well-conducted aggressions of 
Philip of Macedon. 

Though the claim of Athens to the recovery of 
a portion of her lost transmarine possessions was 
thus advanced and recognised in the congress of 
tfiitumn 371 b.c., she does not seem to have been 
able to take any immediate steps for prosecuting it. 
Six months afterwards, the state of northern Greece 
was again completely altered by the death, nearly 
at the same time, of Jason in Thessaly, and of 
Amyntas in Macedonia 1 , The former was cut off 
(as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter) 
by assassination, while in the plenitude of his vigour; 
and his great power could not be held together by 
an inferior hand. His two brothers, Polyphron and 
Polydorus, succeeded him in the post of tagus of 
Thessaly. Polyphron, having put to death his bro- 
ther, enjoyed the dignity for a short time ; after 
which he too was slain by a third brother, Alexan- 
der of Phene ; but not before he had committed 
gross enormities, by killing and banishing many of 
the most eminent citizens of Larissa and Pharsalus ; 
among them the estimable Polydamas*. The La- 

1 Diodor. xv. 60. 

8 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 33, 34. 

Diodorus (xv. 61) calls Alexander of Phene brother of Polydorus; 
Plutarch (Pelopid. c. 29) calls hin& nephew. Xenophon does not ex- 

z 2 
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rissaean exiles, many belonging to the great family 
of the Aleuadse, took refuge in Macedonia, where 
Amyntas (having died in 370 b.c.) had been suc- 
ceeded in the throne by his youthful son Alexander. 
The latter, being persuaded to invade Thessaly for 
the purpose of restoring them, succeeded in getting 
possession of Larissa and Krannon ; both which 
cities he kept under his own garrisons, in spite of 
unavailing resistance from Polyphron and Alexan- 
der of Pherae 1 . 

This Alexander, who succeeded to Jason’s de- 
spotism in Pherae, and to a considerable portion of 
his military power, was nevertheless unable to keep 
together the whole of it, or to retain Thessaly and 
its circumjacent tributaries in one united dominion. 
The Thessalian cities hostile to him invited assist- 
ance, not merely from Alexander of Macedon, but 
also from the Thebans ; who despatched Pelopidas 
into the country, seemingly in 369 b.c., soon after 
the return of the army under Epaminondas from 
its victorious progress in Laconia and Arcadia. 
Pelopidas entered Thessaly at the head of an army, 
and took Larissa with various other cities into The- 
ban protection ; apparently under the acquiescence 
of Alexander of Macedon, with whom he contracted 
an alliance*. A large portion of Thessaly thus 

pressly say which ; hut his narrative seems to countenance the state- 
ment of Diodorus rather than that of Plutarch. 

1 Diodor. xv. 61. 

8 Diodor. xv. 67. 

The transactions of Macedonia and Thessaly at this period are diffi- 
cult to make out clearly. What is stated in the text comes from Dio- 
dorus; who affirms, however, farther— that Pelopidas marched into 
Macedonia, and brought bar k as t\p hostage to Thebes the youthful 
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came under the protection of 'Thebes in hostility to 
the dynasty of Phene, and to the brutal tyrant 
Alexander who now ruled in that city. 

Alexander of Macedon found that he had diffi* 
culty enough in maintaining his own dominion at — Aiex. 
home, without holding Thessalian towns in garri- Amyntu^ 
son. He was harassed K y intestine dissensions, and 
after a reign of scarcely two years, was Assassinated 
(368 b.c.) by some conspirators of Aldrus and 
Pydna, two cities (half Macedonian, half Hellenic) 
near the western coast of the Thcnnaic Gulf. Pto- 
lemaius (or Ptolemy) of A16rus is mentioned as 
leader of the enterprise, and Apollophanes of Pydna 
as one of the agents 1 . But besides these conspira- 
tors, there was also another enemy, Pausanias — a 
man of the royal lineage and a pretender to the 
throne 8 ; who, having been hitherto in banishment, 
was now returning at the head of a considerable 
body of Greeks, supported by numerous partisans 
in Macedonia — and was already master of Anthe- 

Philip, brother of Alexander. This latter affirmation is incorrect ; we 
know that Philip was in Macedonia, and free, after the death of Alex- 
ander. And I believe that the march of Pelopidas into Macedonia, with 
the bringing back of Philip as a hostage, took place in the following 
year 368 b.c. 

Justin also states (vii. 5), erroneously, that Alexander of Macedon 
gave his brother Philip as a hostage, first to the Illyrians, next to the 
Thebans. 

1 Dcmosthcn. De Fals. Leg. c. 58. p. 402 ; Diodorus, xv. 71. 

Diodorus makes the mistake of calling this Ptolemy son of Amyntas 

and brother of Pcrdikkas ; though he at the same time describes him 
as nroAepitof ’AXcopmjf, which description would hardly be applied to 
one of the royal brothers. Moreover, the passage of .Eschiues, Fals. 

Leg. c. 14. p. 250, shows that Ptolemy was not son of Amyntas ; and 
Dexippus (ap. Syncellum, p. 263) confirms the fact. 

Sec these points discussed in Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Ilellenici, 

Appendix, e. 4. 

2 Diodor. xvi. 2. 
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mus, Thermo, Strepsa, and other places in or near 
the Thermaic Gulf. He was making war both 
against Ptolemy and against the remaining family 
of Amyntas. Eurydike, the widow of that prince, 
was now left with her two younger children, Per- 
dikkas, a young man, and Philip, yet a youth. She 
w r as in the same interest with Ptolemy, the success- 
ful conspirator against her son Alexander, and there 
was even a tale which represented her as his accom- 
plice in the deed. Ptolemy was regent, administer- 
ing her affairs and those of her minor children, 
against Pausanias 1 . 

b . c . 368. Deserted by many of their most powerful friends, 
Assistance EurydikS and Ptolemy would have been forced to 
the Athc- yield the country to Pausanias, had they not found 
krateslo by accident a foreign auxiliary near at hand. The 
wfAmynus. Athenian admiral Iphikrates, with a squadron of 
moderate force, was then on the coast of Mace- 
donia. He had been sent thither by his country- 
men (3G9 b.c.) (soon after his partial conflict near 


1 iEsehines, Pals. Lcgat. c. 13, 14. p. 249, 250; Justin, vii. 6. 

ASschines mentions Ptolemy as regent, on behalf of EurydikS and 
her two younger sons. iEsehines also mentions Alexander as having 
recently died, but says nothing about his assassination. Nevertheless 
there is no reason to doubt that he was assassinated, which we know 
both from Demosthenes and Diodorus ; and assassinated by Ptolemy, 
which we know from Plutarch (Pelop. e. 27), Marsyas (ap. Athenaeum, 
xiv. p. 029), atid Diodonis. Justin states that Eurydike conspired both 
against her husband Amyntas, and against her children, iu concert with 
a paramour. The statements of iEsehines rather tend to disprove the 
charge of her having been concerned in the death of Amyntas, but to 
support that of her having been accomplice with Ptolemy in the murder 
of Alexander. 

Assassination was a fate which frequently befcl the Macedonian kings. 
When we come to the history of Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Great, it will be seen that Macedonian queens were capable of greater 
crimes than those imputed to Eurydike. 
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Corinth with the retreating army of Epaminondas, 
on its way from Peloponnesus to Boeotia), for the 
purpose of generally surveying the maritime region 
of Macedonia and Thrace, opening negotiations 
with parties, in the country, and laying his plans 
for future military operations. At the period when 
Alexander was slain, and when Pausanias was car- 
rying on his invasion, iphikrates happened to be on 
the Macedonian coast. He was there visited by 
Eurydik£ with her two 6ons Perdikkas and Philip ; 
the latter seemingly about thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, the former somewhat older. She 
urgently implored him to assist the family in their 
present emergency, reminding him that Amyntas 
had not only throughout his life been a faithful ally 
of Athens, but had also adopted him (Iphikrates) 
as his son, and had thus constituted him brother to 
the two young princes. Placing Perdikkas in his 
hands, and causing Philip to embrace his knees, 
she appealed to his generous sympathies, and in- 
voked his aid as the only chance of restoration, or 
even of personal safety, to the family. Iphikrates, 
moved by this affecting supplication, declared in 
her favour, acted so vigorously against Pausanias 
as to expel him from Macedonia, and secured the 
sceptre to the family of Amyntas ; under Ptolemy 
of Aldrus as regent for the time. 

This striking incident is described by the orator 
iEsclnnes 1 in an oration delivered many years after- 
wards at Athens. The boy, who then clasped the 
knees of Iphikrates, lived afterwards to overthrow 

1 /Escliincs, Fills. Leg. c. 13, 11. p. 21JJ, 250; Cornelius Nepos.Iphi- 
rrates, c. 3. 
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thdmdependence, not of Athens alone, but of Greece 
generally^ The Athenian general had not been sent to 
meddle In the disputes of succession to the Mace- 
donian crown. Nevertheless, looking at the circum- 
stances of the time, his interference may really have 
promised beneficial consequences to Aliens ; so that 
we have no right to blame him for the unforeseen 
ruin which it was afterwards found to occasion. 

Though the interference of Iphikrates maintained 
the family of Amyntas, and established Ptolemy of 
A16rus as regent, it did not procure to Athens the 
possession of Amphipolis ; which was not in the 
power of the Macedonian kings to bestow. Am- 
phipolis was at that time a free Greek city, inhabite*d 
by a population in the main seemingly Chalkidic, 
and in confederacy with Olynthus 1 . Iphikrates pro- 
secuted his naval operations on the coast of Thrace 
and Macedonia for a period of three years (368-365 
B.c.). We make out very imperfectly what he 
achieved. He took into his service a general named 
Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Euboea ; one of 
those Condottieri (to use an Italian word familiar 
in the fourteenth century), who, having a band of 
mercenaries under his command, hired himself to 
the best bidder and to the most promising cause. 
These mercenaries served under Iphikrates for three 
years®, until he was dismissed by the Athenians from 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669. s. 150. 

purOoi irdXiv avrdv (Charidemus) tois 'OXwOLois, tois ipcrepois 

t^Opois kcu tois €x OV(rlv *A/ir/)t7roAtt' Kara tovtuv to v \pdvov. 

Demosthenes is here speaking of the time when Timotheus super- 
seded Iphikrates in the command, that is, about 365-364 B.c. But we 
are fairly entitled to presume that the same is true of 369 or 368 b.c. 

* Demosthen. eont. Aristokrat. p. 669. s. 149. e. 37. 
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his command and superseded by TimotKeus. Wlat 
successes they enabled him to obtain for Athens, is 
not clear ; but it is certain that he did not succeed 
in taking Amphipolis. He seems to have directed 
one or two attempts against the town by other offi- 
cers, which proved abortive ; but he got possession 
of some Amphipolitan p-isoners or hostages 1 , which 
opened a prospect of accomplishing the surrender 
of the town. # 

It seems evident, however, in spite of our great 
dearth of information, that Iphikrates during his 
command between 369-365 b.c. did not satisfy the 
expectations of his countrymen. At ^hat time, 
those expectations were large, as testified by sending 
out not only Iphikrates to Macedonia and Thrace, 
but also Timotheus (who had returned from his 
service with the Persians in 372-371 b.c.) to Ionia 
and the Hellespont, in conjunction with Ariobar- 
zanes the satrap of Phrygia 2 . That satrap was in 
possession of Sestos, as well as of various other 
towns in the Thracian Chersonesus, towards which 

1 Deinostli. eont. i^tokr. P* 069. s. H9. c. 37 . 

The passage in which the orator alludes to these hostages of the Am- 
phipolitans in the hands of Iphikrates, is unfortunately not fully intel- 
ligible without farther information. . 

(Charidemus) YIp5>Tov ph rovs *Ap<t)tno\iT<ov opfjpovs , ovs nap 
'A pna\ov \aftwv ’it^tK/odrqr t8a>K€ <f)v\arTciv avra, ^nj(jH<ra- 
pevojv vpav o)f vpas Kopicrcii, naptba)K€V ' ApcfinroXirats' Kai rov pi) 
Xafiuv *Ap(f>lno\iv, rovr cpno8iov KciTecrry. 

Who llarpalus was — or what is meant by Iphikrates “ obtaining (or 
capturing) from him the Amphipolitan hostages ” — we cannot deter- 
mine. Possibly Ilafpalus may have been commander of a body of 
Macedonians or Thracians acting as auxiliaries to the Amphipolitans, 
and in this character exacting hostages from them as security. Chari- 
demus, as we see afterwards, when acting for Kersohleptcs, received 
hostages from the inhabitants of Sestos (Demosth. ront. Aristokmt. 
p. r>7‘). e. -10. s. 1/7). 

? Demosthcn. Dc Rhodior. Libert at. c. f>. p. 
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Athenian ambition now tended, according to that 
new turn, towards more special and separate acqui- 
sitions for Athens, which it had taken since the 
battle of Leuktra. But before we advert to the 
achievements of Timotheus (366-365 b.c.) in these 
regions, we must notice the main course of political 
conflict in Greece Proper, down to the partial paci- 
fication of 366 b.c. 

Though the Athenians had sent Jphikrates (in 
the winter of 370-369 b.c.) to rescue Sparta from the 
grasp of Epaminondas, the terms of a permanent 
alliance had not yet been settled between them ; 
envoys from Sparta and her allies visited Athens 
shortly afterwards for that purpose '. All preten- 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, 1. 

The words r<ji v<m/)o> «r« must denote the year beginning in the 
spring of 369 b.c. On this point I agree with Dr. Thirlwall (llist. Gr. 
vol. v. ch. 40. p. 145 note) ; differing from him however (p. 146 note), 
as well as from Mr. Clinton, in this— that I place the second expedition 
of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus (as Sievers places it, p. 278) iu 
369 b.c.; not in 36H b.c. 

The narrative of Xenophon carries to my mind conviction that this 
is what he meant to affirm. In the beginning of Book VII. he says, 
ro> 5* varepto cm AaKcfiaipovtav Kat rw v <rv ppd\u>v irpeaffas tj\$ov 
avTOKparapt $ *Adr)rafe, ftovXevtrupevoL Kaff v,ti tj avppa\ia ecroiro 
Aaicfbaipoviois *al 'AOrjvaiois. 

Now the words r<3 8* v<mpw tm denote the spring of 369 b.c. 
Xenophon goes on to describe the assembly and the discussion at 
Athens, respecting the terms of alliance. This description occupies, from 
vii. 1, 1 to vii. 1, 14, where the iinalvotc and agreement is announced. 

Immediately after this vote, Xenophon goes on to say — 'SrpaTcvopti/wv 
8’ upeporepe ov avrufv Kat rwv avppd\ u>v (Lacedaemonians, Athenians, and 
allies) f Jr Koptvdov, e8o£f ko tvrj (jivKarrciv to *Ovciov. Kat eVf l wropcv- 
ovro oi Qrjftaioi Kat ot <ivppa\ot } traparagapevot t(j)v\aTTOv dXXoy akXodar 
tov *Oi xiov. 

I conceive that the decision of the Athenian assembly — the march of 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians to guard the lines of Oneion — and 
the march of the Thebans to enter Peloponnesus — arc here placed by 
Xenophon as events in immediate sequence, with no long interval of 
time between them. I see no ground to admit the interval of a year 
between the vote of the assembh and the march of the Thebans ; the 
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sions to exclusive headship on the part of Sparta 
were now at an end. AmidBt abundant discussion 
in the public assembly, all the speakers, Lacedae- 
monian and others as well as Athenian, unanimously 
pronounced that the headship must be vested jointly 
and equally in Sparta and Athens ; and the only 
point in debate was, h w such an arrangement 
could be most suitably carried out. It was at first 
proposed that the former should command on land, 
the latter at sea; a distribution, which, on first hear- 
ing, found favour both as equitable and convenient, 
until an Athenian named Kephisodotus reminded his 
countrymen, that the Lacedaemonians had few ships 
of war, and those manned chiefly by Helots ; while 
the land-force of Athens consisted of her horsemen 
and hoplites, the choice citizens of the state. Ac- 
cordingly, on the distribution now pointed out, 
Athenians, in great numbers and of the best quality, 
would be placed under Spartan command ; while few 
Lacedaunonians, and those of little dignity, would 
go under Athenian command ; which would be, not 
. equality, but the reverse. Kephisodotus proposed 
that both on land and at sea, the command should 
alternate between Athens and Sparta, in periods of 
five days ; and his amendment was adopted 1 . 

Though such amendment had the merit of per- 

more so, as Epaminondas might reasonably presume that the building 
of Megalopolis and Mcssene, recently begun, would need to be sup- 
ported by another Theban army in Peloponnesus during 3Gi) n.c. 

It is indeed contended (and admitted even by Sievers) that Epami- 
nondas could not have been re-elected Bccotarch in 3G0 n.c. But in 
this point I do not concur. It appears to ine that the issue of the trial 
at Thebes was triumphant for him ; thus making it more probable — 
not less probable — that he and lYlopidas were re-elected Borotarclis 
immediately. 

1 Xon. Hcllcn. vii. 1, 10-11. 
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tan allied 6hip, it was by no means well-calculated for success 
fends the i* 1 joint operations against a general like Epami- 
Mount nondas. The allies determined to occupy Corinth 
Oneium— as a main station and to guard the line of Mount 
das breaks Oneium between that city and Kenchrem', so as to 
prevent the Thebans from again penetrating into 
intoPd*- Peloponnesus. It is one mark of the depression in 
ponnesus. ^| ie f or t U nes of Sparta, that this very station, now 
selected for the purpose of keeping a Theban in- 
vader away from her frontier, had been held, during 
the war from 394-387 b.c., by the Athenians and 
Thebans against herself, to prevent her from break- 
ing out of Peloponnesus into Attica and Boeotia. 
Never since the invasion of Xerxes had there been 
any necessity for defending the isthmus of Corinth 
against an extra-Peloponnesian assailant. But now, 
even to send a force from Sparta to Corinth, re- 
course must have been had to transport by sea, 
either across the Argolic Gulf from Prasiae to Ha- 
lieis, or round Cape Sky llamm to the Saronic Gulf 
and Kenchreae ; for no Spartan troops could march 
by land across Arcadia or Argos. This difficulty 
however was surmounted, and a large allied force 
(not less than 20,000 men according to Diodorus) 
— consisting of Athenians with auxiliary mercena- 
ries under Chabrias, Lacedaemonians, Pellenians, . 
Epidaurians, Megarians, Corinthians, and all the 
other allies still adhering to Sparta — was established 
in defensive position along the line of Oneium. 
b.c. 369 . It was essential for Thebes to reopen communi- 
cation with her Peloponnesian allies. Accordingly 

1 Xcn. ilcllcn. vu. 1, 15, Hi; Dioilor. xv. f>8. 
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Epaminondas, at the head of the Thebans and their 
northern allies, arrived during the same summer in 
front of this position,* on his march into Pelopon- 
nesus. His numbers were inferior to those of his 
assembled enemies, whose position prevented him 
from joining his Arcadian, Argeian, and Eleian 
allies, already assembled in Peloponnesus. After 
having vainly challenged the enemy to come down 
and fight in the plain, Epaminondas laid his plan 
for attacking the position. Moving from his camp 
a little before daybreak, so as to reach the enemy 
just when the night-guarcls were retiring, but before 
the general body had yet risen and got under arms 1 * 3 * * * * * 
— he directed an assault along the whole line. But 
his principal effort, at the head of the chosen The- 
ban troops, was made against the Lacedaemonians 
and Pellenians, who were posted in the most assail- 
able part of the line 9 . So skilfully was his move- 
ment conducted, that he completely succeeded in 
surprising them. The. Lacedaemonian polemarch, 

1 Xen, Ilellen. vii. 1, 16; Polyrcnus, ii. 2, 9. 

This was an hour known to be favourable to sudden assailants, afford- 
ing a considerable chance that the enemy might be off their guard. It 
was at the same hour that the Athenian Thrasybulus surprised the 
troops of the Thirty, near Phyle in Attica (Xen. Ilellen. ii. 4 , 6 ). 

3 Xcn. Hellen. ib. ; Pausanias, ix. 1 5, 2. 

Pausanias describes the battle as having been fought nepl Ae'xcuov ; 

not very exact, topographically, since it was on the other side of Co- 

rinth, between Corinth and Kcnchrero. 

Diodorus (xv. 68) states that the whole space across, from Kenchreae 

on one sea to Lccheeum on the other, was trenched and palisaded by 
the Athenians and Spartans. But this cannot be true, because the 
Long Walls were a sufficient defence between Corinth and Lechamm ; 
and even between Corinth and Kenchreae, it is not probable that any 
such continuous line of defence was drawn, though the assailable points 
were probably thus guarded. Xenophon does not mention cither trench 

or palisade. 
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taken unprepared, was driven from his position, 
and forced to retire to another point of the hilly 
ground. He presently sent*to solicit a truce for 
burying his dead ; agreeing to abandon the line of 
Oneium, which had now become indefensible. The 
other parts of the Theban army made no impres- 
sion by their attack, nor were they probably in- 
tended to do more than occupy attention, while 
Epaminondas himself vigorously assiiled the weak 
point of the position. Yet Xenophon censures the 
Lacedaemonian pole m arch as fai n t-b earted , for having 
evacuated the whole line as soon as his own posi- 
tion was forced ; alleging, that he might easily have 
found another good position on one of the neigh- 
bouring eminences, and might have summoned re- 
inforcements from his allies — and that the Thebans, 
in spite of their partial success, were so embarrassed 
how to descend on the Peloponnesian side of 
Oneium, that they were half disposed Jo retreat. The 
criticism of Xenophon indicates doubtless dn un- 
favourable judgement pronounced by many persons 
in the army ; the justice of which we are not in a 
condition to appreciate. But whether the Lacedae- 
monian commander was to blame or not, Epami- 
nondas, by his skilful and victorious attack upon 
this strong position, enhanced his already high 
military renown 1 . 

Having joined his Peloponnesian allies, Arcadians, 
Eleians,.and Argeians, he was more than a match 
for the Spartan and Athenian force, which appears 
now to have confined itself to Corinth, Lechseum, 
and Kenchreae. He ravaged the territories of Epi- 
1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 14-17 ; Diodor. xv. (58. 
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daurus, Troezen, and Phlius ; and obtained posses- 
sion of Sikyon as well as of Pell6n6'. At Sikyon, 
a vote of the people being taken, it was resolved to 
desert Sparta, to form alliance with Thebes, and to 
admit a Theban harmost and garrison into the acro- 
polis ; Euphron, a citizen hitherto preponderant in 
the city by means of Sparta and devoted to her 
interest, now altered. his politics and went along 
with the stronger tide 2 . We cannot doubt also 
that Epaminondas went into Arcadia to encourage 
and regulate the progress of his two great enter- 
prises — the foundation of Messdnd and Megalo- 
polis ; nor does the silence of Xenophon on such a 
matter amount to any disproof. These new towns 
having been commenced less than a year before, 
cannot have been yet finished, and may probably 
have required the reappearance of his victorious 
army. The little town of Phlius — situated south 
of Sikyon and west of Corinth — which was one 
of the most faithful allies of Sparta, was also in 
great hazard of being captured by the Phliasian 
exiles. When the Arcadians and Eleians were 
marching through Nemea to join Epaminondas at 
Oneium, these exiles entreated them only to show 
themselves near Phlius; with the assurance that 
such demonstration would suffice to bring about the 
capture of the town. The exiles then stole by night 
to the foot of the town walls with scaliqg-ladders, 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, IS; vii. 2, 11 ; Diqdor. xv. 

This march against Sikyon seems alluded to by Pausitfp&a (vi, 3, 1) ; 
the Eleian horse were commanded by Stomius, who s^T^the enemy’s 
commander with his own hand. v. i'. 

The stratagem of the Boeotian Pammcnes in attacking the labour of 
Sikyon (Polyaenus, v. 16, 4) may perhaps belong to this undertaking.* 

a Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, 18, 22, 44 ; vii. 3, 2-8. 
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and there'lay hit}, until, as day began to break, the 
scouts from the neighbouring hill Trikaranum an- 
nounced that the allied en§mies were in sight. 
While the attention of the citizens within was thus 
engaged on the other side, the concealed exiles 
planted their ladders, overpowered the few unpre- 
pared guards, and got possession of the acropolis. 
Instead of contenting themselves with this position 
until the allied force came up, they strove also to 
capture the town ; but in this they were defeated 
by the citizens, who, by desperate efforts of brave- 
ry, repulsed both the intruders within and the 
enemy without ; thus preserving their town *. The 
fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta entailed upon 
them severe hardships through the Superiority of 
their enemies in the field, and through perpetual 
ravage of their territory from multiplied hostile 
neighbours (Argos, Arcadia, and Sikyon), who had 
established fortified posts on their ^orders ; for it 
was only on the side of Corinth that the Phliasians 
had a friendly neighbour to afford them the means 
of purchasing provisions 2 . 

Amidst general success, the Thebans experienced 
partial reverses. Their march carrying them near 
i to Corinth, a party of them had the boldness to 
rush at the gates, and to attempt a surprise of the 
town. But the Athenian Chabrias, then command- 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 5-9. 

This incident must have happened in 369 b.c., just about the time 
when Epaminondas surprised and broke through the defensive lines of 
Mount Oneium. In the second chapter of the seventh Book, Xenophon 
takes up the history of Phlius, and carries it on from the winter of 
370-369 b.c., when Epaminondas invaded Laconia, through 369, 368, 
367 b.c. 

* 2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 17. 
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ing within it, disposed his troops so skilfully, and 
made so good a resistance, that he defeated them 
with loss and reduced them to the necessity of ask- 
ing for the ordinary truce to bury their dead, which 
were lying very near to the walls'. This advantage 
over the victorious Thebans somewhat raised the 
spirits of the Spartan allies ; who were still farther 
encouraged by the arrival in Lcchxum of a squa- 
dron from Syracuse, bringing a body of 2000 merce- 
nary Gauls and Iberians, with fifty horsemen, as a 
succour from the despot Dionysius. Such foreigners 
had never before been seen in Peloponnesus. Their 
bravery, and singular nimbleness of movement, gave 
them the advantage in several partial skirmishes, 
and disconcerted the Thebans. But the Spartans 
and Athenians were not bold enough to hazard a 
general battle, and the Syracusan detachment re- 
turned home after no very long stay 2 ; while the 
Thebans also went back to Boeotia. 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, 19; Diodor. xv. 69. 

2 Xcn. Ilellen. vii. 1, 22 ; Diodor. xv. /(>. 

Diodorus states that these mereenarie <5 had been furnished with pay 
for five months ; if this is correct, I prt .nine that we must understand 
it as comprehending the time of their v jyage from Sicily and back to 
Sicily. Nevertheless, the language of Xenophon would not lead us to 
suppose that they remained in Peloponnesus even so long as three 
months. 

I think it certain however that much more must have passed in this 
campaign than what Xenophon indicates. Epamiuondns would hardly 
have forced the passage of the Oncium for such small objects as we find 
mentioned in the Ilellenica. 

An Athenian Inscription, extremely defective, vet partially restored 
and published by M. Boeckh (Corp. Inscr. Nor 85 a. Addenda to vol. i. 
p. 897), records a vote, of the Athenian people and of the synod of Athe- 
nian confederates — praising Dionysius of Syracuse — and recording him 
with his two sons as benefactors of Athens. It was probably passed 
somewhere near this time ; and we know from Demosthenes that the 
Athenians granted the freedom of their city to Dionysius and his de- 
VOL. X. 2 A 
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One proceeding of Epatninondas during this ex* 
pedition merits especial notice. It was the general 
practice of the Thebans to put to death all the 
Boeotian exiles who fell into their hands as prisoners, 
while they released under ransom all other Greek 
prisoners. At the capture of a village named 
Phcebias in (he Sikyoniau territory, Epaminondas 
took captive a considerable body of Boeotian exiles. 
With the least possible delay, he let them depart 
under ransom, professing to regard them as belong- 
ing to other cities 1 . Wc find him always trying to 
mitigate the rigorous dealing then customary to- 
wards political opponents. 

Throughout this campaign of 369 b.c., all the 
Peloponnesian allies had acted against Sparta cheer- 
fully under Epaminondas and the Thebans. But 
in the ensuing year the spirit of the Arcadians had 
been so raised, by the formation of the new Pan- 
Arcadian communion, by the progress of Mess£n6 
and Megalopolis, and the conspicuous depression 
of Sparta— that they fancied themselves not only 
capable of maintaining their independence by them- 
selves, but also entitled to divide headship with 
Thebes, as Athens divided it with Sparta. Lyko- 
medcs the Mantinean, wealthy, energetic, and able, 
stood forward as the exponent of this new aspira- 
tion, and as the champion of Arcadian dignity. He 
reminded the Ten Thousand (the Pan-Arcadian 
synod) — that while all other residents in Pelopon- 
nesus were originally immigrants, they alone were 


Bccnduiit* (Demosthenes ad Philipp. Epistol. p. 161, as well as the 
Epistle of Philip, on which this is a comment). The Inscription is too 
defective to wan ant any other inferences. 1 Pausanias, ix. 15, 2. 
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the indigenous occupants of the peninsula; that 
they %ere the most numerous section, as well as 
the bravest and hardiest men, who bore the Hel- 
lenic name — of which, proof was afforded by the 
fact, that Arcadian mercenary soldiers were pre- 
ferred to all others ; that the Lacedaemonians had 
never ventured to invade Attica, nor the Thebans 
to invade Laconia, without Arcadian auxiliaries. 

“ Let us follow no man’s lead (he concluded), but 
stand up for ourselves. In former days, we built 
up the power of Sparta by serving in her armies ; 
and now, if we submit quietly to follow the The- 
bans, without demanding alternate headship for 
ourselves, we shall presently find them to be Spar- 
tans under another name 1 .” 

Such exhortations were heard with enthusiasm Great influ 
by the assembled Arcadians, to whom political dis- komedes Ly 
cussion and the sentiment of collective dignity was 
a novelty. Impressed with admiration for Lyko- 
medes, they chose as officers every man whom he 
recommended ; calling upon him to lead them into 
active service, so as to justify their new pretensions. 

He conducted them into the territory of Epidaurus, 
now under invasion by the Argeians ; who were 
however in the greatest danger of being cut off, 
having their retreat intercepted by a body of troops 
from Corinth under Chabrias — Athenians and Co- 
rinthians. Lykom£d£s with his Arcadians, fighting 
his way through enemies as well as through a dif- 
ficult country, repelled the division of Chabrias, and 
extricated the embarrassed Argeians. He next in- 
vaded the territory south of the new city of Messene 

' Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 23. 

2 a 2 
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and west of the Messenian Gulf, part of which was 
still held by Spartan garrisons. He penetrwed as 
far as Asin6, where the Spartan commander, Ge- 
ranor, drew out his garrison to resist them, but was 
defeated w'ith loss, and slain, while the suburbs of 
Asinfi were destroyed 1 . Probably the Spartan mas- 
tery of the south-westeru corner of Peloponnesus 
was terminated by this expedition. The indefati- 
gable activity which these Arcadians now displayed 
under their new commander, overpowering all ene- 
mies, and defying all hardships and difficulties of 
marching over the most rugged mountains, by night 
as well as by day, throughout the winter season — 
excited everywhere astonishment and alarm ; not 
without considerable jealousy even on the part of 
their allies the Thebans*. 

While such jealousy tended to loosen tlie union 
between the Arcadians and Thebes, other causes 
tended at the same time to disunite them from Elis. 
The Eleians claimed rights of supremacy over Le- 
preon and the other towns of Triphylia, which 
rights they had been compelled by the Spartan 
arms to forego thirty years before 3 . Ever since 
that period, these towns had ranked as separate 
communities, each for itself as a dependent ally 
of Sparta. Now that the power of the latter was 
broken, the Eleians aimed at resumption of their 

1 Xeu. Hcllcn. vii. 1,23. 

2rparmrdpem 6c k ai els 'A alvrfv rrjs AamviKrjs, evUrjcrdv re rfy rav 
AaKedaLfJLovicov typovpuv, kcii top Vepdvopa. tup tt dkepapxpv 27 Taprianjv 
yeyevrjptvov, urnKTeipap, kcu to Trpni'vTTeiop tuv ’AtriwitW eiropOrprav. * 

Diodorus states that Lvhomedes and the Arcadians took PellenG, 
which is in a different situation and can hardly refer to the same ex- 
pedition (xv. (>/). 

2 Xen. Ilellcn. vii. 1, 2d. a Xen. Ilellen. iii. 2, 30, 31. 
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lost supremacy. But the formation of the new 
“ coifijnune Arcadum” at Megalopolis interposed 
an obstacle never before thought of. The Triphy- 
lian towns, affirming themselves to be of Arcadian 
> origin, and setting forth as their eponymous Hero 
Triphylus son of Arkas 1 , solicited to he admitted 
as fully qualified members of the incipient Pan- 
Arcadian communion. They were cordially wel- 
comed by the general Arcadian body (with a degree 
of sympathy similar to that recently shown by the 
Germans towards Sleswick-Holstein), received as 
political brethren, and guaranteed as independent 
against Elis 2 . The Eleians, thus finding themselves 
disappointed of the benefits which they had anti- 
cipated from the humiliation of Sparta, became 
greatly alienated from the Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes, the satrap of Phrygia, with whom BC - 368 - 
the Athenians had just established a correspond- 
ence, now endeavoured (perhaps at their instance) brace by 

.. . ‘ ^ Ariobar- 

to mediate lor peace m Greece, sending over a mes. .. 
citizen of Abydus named Philiskus, furnished with 
a large sum of money. Choosing Delphi as a centre, 
Philiskus convoked thither, in the name of the 
Persian king, deputies from all the belligerent par- 
ties, Theban, Lacedremonian, Athenian, &c., to 
meet him. These envoys never consulted the god 
as to the best means of attaining peace (says Xeno- 
phon), but merely took counsel among themselves; 
hence, he observes, little progress was made towards 
peace; since the Spartans 8 peremptorily insisted that 

* Polyb. iv. 77. 5 Xcu. Ilcllcn. vii. 1, ; vii. 4, 1'J. 

3 Xen. Ilellcn. vii. 1, 2/. ’Em be cXOovrts, ra pev Beco oudfv ckoi- 
vucravro, onm bv tj elprfvrf yhovro , nlroi be (ftov\(voiro. 
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Messthifi should again be restored to them, while 
the Thebans were not less firm in resisting the pro- 
position. It rather seems that the allies of Sparta 
were willing to concede the point, and even tried, 
though in vain, to overcome her reluctance. The 
congress accordingly broke up ; while Philiskus, 
declaring himself in favour of Sparta and Athens, 
employed his money in levying mercenaries for the 
prc/fessed purpose of aiding them in the war 1 * 3 . We 
do not find, however, that he really lent them any 
aid. It would appear that his mercenaries were 
intended for the service of the satrap himself, who 
was then jprganD.ing his revolt from Artaxerxes; 
and that, fiis probable purpose in trying to close the 
war was, that lie might procure Grecian soldiers 
more easily and abundantly. Though the threats 
of Philiskus produced no immediate result, how- 
ever, they so alarmed the Thebans as to determine 
them to send an embassy up to the Great King ; 
the rather, as they learnt that the Lacedaemonian 
Euthykles had already gone up to the Persian 
court, to solicit on behalf of Sparta 8 . 

How important had been the move made by 
Epaminondas in reconstituting the autonomous 
Messenians, was shown, among other evidences, by 
the recent abortive congress at Delphi. Already 
this formed the capital article in Grecian political 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 27 ; Diodor. xv. 70. 

Diodorus states that Philiskus was sent by Artaxerxes; which seems 
not exact ; he was sent by Ariobarzanes in the name of Artaxerxes. 
Diodorus also says that Philiskus left 2000 mercenaries with pay pro- 
vided, for the service of the Lacedaemonians ; which troops arc never 
afterwards mentioned. 

3 Xcn. Ilellcn. vii. 1, ftJ. * 
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discussion ; an article, too, on which Sparta stood 
nearly along. .For not only the Thebans (whom 
Xenophon 1 specifies as if there were no others of 
the same sentiment), hut all the allies of Thebes, 
felt hearty sympathy and identity of interest with 
the newly-enfranchised residents in Mount Ith6m6 
and in Western Laconia ; while the allies even of 
Sparta were, at most, only lukewarm against them, 
if not positively inclined in their favour 2 . A new 
phenomenon soon presented itself, which served 
as a sort of recognition of the new-born, or newly- 
revived, Messenian community, by the public voice 
of Greece. At the 103rd Olympic festival (Mid- 
summer 368 b.c.) — which occurred withm less than 
two years after Epaminondas laid the foundation- 
stone of Messdng — a Messenian boy named Da- 
miskus gained the wreatli as victor in the foot-race 
of boys. Since the first Messenian war, whereby 
the nation became subject to Sparta 3 , no Messenian 
victor had ever been enrolled ; though before that 
war, in the earliest half-century of recorded Olym- 
piads, several Messenian victors are found on the 
register. No competitor was admitted to enter the 
lists, except as a free Greek from a free community; 
accordingly so long as these Messenians had been 
either enslaved, or in exile, they would never have 
been allowed to contend for the prize under that 

1 Xen. Ilellcn. vii. 1, 27. 

3 See this fact indicated in Isokrates, Archidamus (Or, vi.), s. 2-11. 

3 Pausanias, vi. 2, 5. 

Two Messenian victors had heen proclaimed during the interval; but 
they were inhabitants of Mcssenc in Sicily. And these two were an- 
cient citizens of ZatiklO, the name which the Sicilian Mcssenc bore be- 
fore Anaxilaus the despot chose tor give to it this last-mentioned name. 
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designation. So much the stronger was the .im- 
pression- produced, when, in 368 b.c., after an in- 
terval of more than three centuries, Damiskus the 
Messenian was proclaimed victor. No Thefiry (or 
public legation for sacrifice) could have come to 
Olympia from Sparta, since she was then at war 
both with Elcians and Arcadians ; probably few 
individual Lacedemonians were present; so that 
the spectators, composed generally of Greeks un- 
friendly to Sparta, would hail the proclamation of 
the new name as being an evidence of her degrada- 
tion, as well as from sympathy with the long and 
severe oppression of the Messcnians 1 . This Olym- 
pic festival — the first after the great revolution oc- 
casioned by the battle of Leuktra — was doubtless a 
scene of earnest anti-Spartan emotion. 

During this year 368 b.c., the Thebans undertook 
no march into Peloponnesus; the peace-congress 
at Delphi probably occupied their attention, while 
the Arcadians neither desired nor needed their aid. 
But Pelopidas conducted in this year a Theban 
force into Thessaly, in order to protect Larissa and 
the other cities against Alexander of Pherae, and to 
counterwork the ambitious projects of that despot, 
who was soliciting reinforcement from Athens. In 
his first object he succeeded. Alexander was com- 
pelled to visit him at Larissa, and solicit peace. 
This despot, however, alarmed at the complaints 
which came from all sides against his cruelty — 

1 Sec the contrary, or Spartan, feeling— disgust at the idea of persons 
who had just been their slaves, presenting themselves as spectators and 
competitors in the plain of Olympia— set forth in Isokrates, Or. vi. 
(Arebidttinus) s. Ill, 112. 
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and at the language, first, admonitory, afterwards, 
menacing, of Pelopidas — soon ceased to think him- 
self in safety, and fled home to Pherse. Pelopidas 
established a defensive union agaiust him among 
the other Thessalian cities, and then marched on- 
ward into Macedonia, where the regent Ptolemy, 
not strong enough to resist, entered into alliance 
with the Thebans ; surrendering to them thirty 
hostages from the most distinguished families in 
Macedonia, as a guarantee for his faithful adhe- 
rence. Among the hostages was the youthful Philip 
son of Amyntas, who remained in this character 
at Thebes for some years, under the care of Pam- 
mentjs 1 . It was thus that Ptolemy and the family 
of Amyntas, though they had been maintained in 
Macedonia by the active intervention of Iphikrates 
and the Athenians not many months before, never- 
theless now connected themselves by alliance with 
the Thebans, the enemies of Athens. iEschines 
the Athenian orator denounces them for ingratitude ; 
but possibly the superior force of the Thebans left 
them no option. Both the Theban and Macedonian 
force became thus enlisted for the protection of the 
freedom of Amphipolis against Athens 2 . And Pe- 
lopidas returned to Thebes, having extended the 
ascendency of Thebes not only over Thessaly, but 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 2G. 

2 iEschines, l)e Fals. Leg. c. 14. p. 24JJ. 

»8M<TK<av t oti 7r po>Tov ptv vTrep ' AptymoAcvs dvrcirparrc (Ptolemy) 

if/ TrrfXet (to Athens), teal 7rpbs Qtjftalovs dia(j)(po)M€V(ov *A$r)vaL<av , arvp 
pa\lav iiroivpraTo, &c. 

Neither Plutarch nor Diodorus appear to me precise in specifying and 
distinguishing the different expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. I 
cannot but think that he made four different expeditions ; two before his 
embassy to the Persian court (which embassy took place inSd/ b.c. ; see 
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also over Macedonia, assured by the acquisition of 
the thirty hostages. 

B.c. 368 . Such extension of the Theban power, in North- 
TheTear- ern Greece, disconcerted the maritime projects of 
—victory of Athens on the coast of Macedonia, at the same time 
Archida- tan that it laid the foundation of an alliance between 
theArca- her and Alexander of Phene. While she was thus 
dia “ 8, opposing the Thebans in Thessaly, a second squa- 
dron and reinforcement arrived at Corinth from 
Syracuse, under Kissidas, despatched by the despot 
Dionysius. Among the synod of allies assembled 
at Corinth, debate being held as to the best manner 
of employing them, the Athenians strenuously urged 
that they should be sent to act in Thessaly. But 
the Spartans took an opposite view, and prevailed 
to have them sent round to the southern coast of 

Mi-. Clinton, Fast. Ilellcu. on that year, who rightly places the date of 
the embassy), and two after it. 

1. The lirst was, in 3fi!J n.c., after the death of Amyntas, but during 
the short reign, less than two years, of his son Alexander of Macedou. 

Diodorus mentions this fact (xv. 67), hut he adds, what is erroneous, 
that Pelopidas on this occasion brought back Philip as a hostage. 

2. The second was iu 368 n.c.; also mentioned by Diodorus (xv. 71 ) 
and by Plutarch (Pelop. c. Jti). 

Diodorus (erroneously, as 1 think) connects this expedition with the 
seizure and detention of Pelopidas by Alexander of Pherac. But it was 
really on this occasion that Pelopidas brought back the hostages. 

.'1 The third (which was rather a mission tluiu an expedition) was in 
366 b.c., after the return of Pelopidas from the Persian court, which 
happened seemingly iu the beginning of 3( id n.c. In this third march, 
Pelopidas was seized and made prisoner by Alexander of Phene, until 
he was released by Epaminondas. Plutarch mentions this expedition, 
clearly distinguishing it from the second (Pelopidas, c. 27—jitTa de 
ravra jraXo', &c) ; but with this mistake, in my judgement, that he 
places it before the journey of Pelopidas to the Persian court; whereas 
it really occurred after and in consequence of that journey, which dates 
in 367 "B.c. 

4. The fourth and last, in 364-363 b.c.; wherein he was slain (Diodor, 
xv. 80; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 32). 
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Laconia, in order that they might cooperate in re* 
pelling of invading the Arcadiana 1 . Reinforced by 
these Gaols and other mercenaries, Archidamus led 
out the Lacedaemonian forces against Arcadia. He 
took Karyae by assault, putting to death every man 
whom he captured in the place ; and he farther 
ravaged all the Arcadian territory, in the district 
named after the Parrhasii, until the joint Arcadian 
and Argeian forces arrived to oppose him ; upon 
which he retreated to an eminence near Midea*. 
Here Kissidas, the Syracusan commander, gave 
notice that he must retire, as the period to which 
his orders reached had expired. He accordingly 
marched back to Sparta ; but midway in the march, 
in a narrow pass, the Messenian troops arrested his 
advance, and so hampered him, that he was forced 
to send to Archidamus for aid. The latter soon 
appeared, while the main body of Arcadians and 
Argeians followed also ; and Archidamus resolved 
to attack them in general battle near Midea. Im- 
ploring his soldiers, in an emphatic appeal, to rescue 
the great name of Sparta from the disgrace into 
which it had fallen, be fotind them full of responsive 
ardour. They rushed with such fierceness to the 
charge, that the Arcadians and Argeians were tho- 
roughly daunted, and lied with scarce any resistance. 
The pursuit was vehement, especially by the Gallic 
mercenaries, and the slaughter frightful. Ten thou- 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, '2H. 

2 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, 2S. The place here called Midea cannot be 
identified. The only place of that name known, is in the territory of 
Argos, quite different from what is here mentioned. O. M idler pro- 
poses to substitute Malaga for Midea ; a conjecture, which there are no 
means of verifying. 
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sand men (if we are to believe Diodorus) were slain, 
without the loss of a single Lacedaemonian. Of 
this easy and important victory— or, as it came to 
he called, “ the tearless battle ” — news was forth- 
with transmitted by the herald Demoted to Sparta. 
So powerful was the emotion produced by his tale, 
that all the Spartans who heard it burst into tears j 
Agesilaus, the Senators, and the Ephors, setting 
the example* ; — a striking proof how humbled, and 
disaccustomed to the idea of victory, their minds 
had recently become !— a striking proof also, when 
we compare it with the inflexible self-control which 
marked their reception of the disastrous tidings 
from Leuktra, how much more irresistible is unex- 
pected joy than unexpected grief, in working on 
these minds of iron temper ! 

So offensive had been the insolence of the Ar- 
• cadians, that the news of their defeat were not un- 
welcome even to their allies the Thebans and Eleians. 
It made them feel that they were not independent 
of Theban aid, and determined Epaminondas again 
to show himself in Peloponnesus, with the special 
view of enrolling the Achfeans in his alliance. The 
defensive line of Oneium was still under occupation 
by the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, who had 
their head-quarters at Corinth. Yet having re- 
mained unattacked all the preceding year, it was 
now so negligently guarded, that Peisias, the gene- 
ral of Argos, instigated by a private request of Epa- 
minondas, was enabled suddenly to seize the heights 
above Kenchrese, with a force of 2000 men and seven 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, 28-32; Diodor. xv. 72; Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 33. 
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days* provision. The Theban commander, hasten- 
ing his inarch, thus found the line of Oneium open 
near Kendireae, and entered Peloponnesus without 
resistance ; after which he proceeded, joined by his 
Peloponnesian allies, against the cities in Achaia 1 . 
Until the battle of Leuktra, these cities had been 
among the dependent allies of Sparta, governed by 
local oligarchies in her interest. Since that event, 
they had broken off from her, but were still under 
oligarchical governments (though doubtless not the 
same men), and had remained neutral without 
placing themselves in connection either with Ar- 
cadians or Thebans 2 . Not being in a condition to 

1 I think that this third expedition of Epaminondas into Pelopon- 
nesus belongs to 36/ B.c. ; being simultaneous with the embassy of 
Pelopidas to the Persian court. Many cluonologers place it in 366 b.c., 
after the conclusion of that embassy ; because the mention of it occurs 
iu Xenophon after he has brought the embassy to a close. But I do 
not conceive that this proves the fact of subsequent date. For we 
must recollect that the embassy lasted several months ; moreover the 
expedition was made while Epamiiumdas was Boeotarch ; and he ceased 
to be so duriug the year 366 n.c. Besides, if we place the expedition 
in 566 n.c., there will hard!}' he time left for the whole career of 
Euphron at Sikyon, which intervened before the peace of 566 b.c. 
between Tlicbes and Corinth (see Xcn. llcllcn. vii. 1, 14 scy.). 

The relation of contemporaneousness between the embassy 6f Pelo- 
pidas to Persia, and the expedition of Epaminondas, seems indicated 
when we compare vii. 1, 55 with vii. 1, -IS — fie fiovAcvoptvoi oi 
Qr)f$aun, uncus txv Tr ) v ijytpovlav XajSoiev rrjs 'EXXufios, evopiaav e i ncp.- 
yjrfiav npbs tov lUpauv /ScuriXea, &c. Then Xenophon proceeds to re- 
count the whole embassy, together with its unfavourable reception on 
returning, which takes up the entire space until \ \i. 2, 41, when lie says 
— A vBts fi * ’EnajX€ivd)vbcis, fiovArjOc'is tovs 'A^aiovs npownayciyevBcu, 
one os fiaWov <r(j)t<ri kcu oi * ApKa.bc s Kai oi aXXot (rvp.p,a\oi npotrc^ottv 
roif vovv, fyvtoKC arparcvTiou tivtu cVi ttjv ’A \aiav. 

This fresh expedition of Epaminondas is one of the modes adopted 
by the Thebans of manifesting their general purpose expressed in the 
former wrords — ovve\^s ftovAevopevoi, &c. 

* Xcn. Ilellen. vii. 1, 42-44. 

The neutrality before observed, is implied in the phrase whereby Xe- 
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resist so formidable an invading force, they opened 
negotiations with Epaminondas, and solicited to be 
enrolled as allies of Thebes ; engaging toTollow her 
lead whenever summoned, and to do their duty as 
members of her synod. They tendered securities 
which Epaminondas deemed sufficient for the fulfil- 
ment of their promise. Accordingly, by virtue of his 
own personal ascendency, he agreed to accept themas 
they stood, without requiring either the banishment 
of the existing rulers or substitution of democratical 
forms in place of the oligarchical Such a proceed- 
ing was not only suitable to the moderation of deal- 
ing so remarkable in Epaminondas, but also cal- 
culated to strengthen the interests of Thebes in 
Peloponnesus, in the present jealous and unsatis- 
factory temper of the Arcadians, by attaching to 
her on peculiar grounds Aclueans as well as Eleians; 
the latter being themselves half-alienated from the 
Arcadians. Epaminondas farther liberated Nau- 
paktus and Kalydon-, which were held by Achaean 
garrisons, and which he enrolled as separate allies 
of Thebes ; whither he then returned, without any 
other •achievements (so far as we are informed) in 
Peloponnesus. 

The The- But the generous calculations of this eminent 
veratiic man found little favour with his countrymen. Both 
Epaminon- ^ ie Arcadians, and the opposition-party in the 

com°laint no P^ on describes their conduct afterwards : e'lrei be KareXObnes ovueri 

rfthe Ar- */»« <”«<>*• &c. 

cadians and 1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, 42. 

otherfi. His expression marks how completely these terms were granted by 

re-elect him ^ ie personal determination of Epaminondas, overruling opposition— 
Bceotarch. evbvuatmvd 6 'Eirapivcov^as, (oart ft 7 (jwyabeiffeu roiit Kparlarovs , 
prjbc ras noXirtlus ixtTa<TTT)(rm, &c. 

2 Diodor. xv. 75. 
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Achaean cities, preferred accusations against him, 
alleging that he had discouraged and humiliated 
all the real friends of Thebes; leaving power in 
the hands of men whe would join Sparta on 
the first opportunity. The accusation was farther 
pressed by Menekleidas, a Theban speaker of abi- 
lity, strongly adverse to Epaminondas, as well as 
to Pelopidas. So pronounced was the displeasure 
of the Thebans — partly perhaps from reluctance to 
offend the Arcadians — that they not only reversed 
the policy of Epaminondas in Achaia, but also re- 
frained from re-electing him as Boeotarch during the 
ensuing year 1 . They sent harmosts of their own to 
each of the Achaean cities — put down the existing 
oligarchies — sent the chief oligarchical members and 
partisans into exile — and established democratical 
governments in each. Hence a great body of exiles 
soon became accumulated ; who, watching for a 
favourable opportunity and combining their united 
forces against each city successively, were strong 
enough to overthrow the newly-created democracies. 


1 Xenoph. Ilellen. vii. 1, 43 ; Plutarch, Pclopid. e. 25. 

Diodorus (xv. 7-) refers the displeasure of the Thebans against Epa- 
mittondas to the events of the preceding \ ear. Thc\ believed (accord- 
ing to Diodorus) that Epaininoudas had improperly spared the Spartans, 
and not pushed his victory so far as might have been done, when lie 
forced the lines of Mount Oueium in .*!(>!! u.c. Put it is scarcely cre- 
dible that the Thchaus should have been displeased on this account ; 
for the forcing of the lines was a capital exploit, and we may see from 
Xeqophon that Epaminondas achieved much more than the Spartans 
and their friends believed to he possible. 

Xenophon tells us that the Thebans were displeased with Epami- 
nondas, on complaint from the Arcadians and others, for his conduct in 
Achaia two years after the action at Oueium ; that is, in 36/ u.c. This 
is much more probable in itself, and much more consistent with the 
general series of facts, than the cause assigned by Diodorus. 
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and to expel the Theban hartnosts. Thus restored, 
the Achaean oligarchs took decided and active part 
with Sparta 1 ; vigorously pressing the Arcadians on 
one side, while the Lacedaemonians, encouraged by 
the recent Tearless Battle, exerted themselves act- 
ively on the other. 

Disturbed The town of Sikyon, closely adjoining to Achaia, 
safyon— was at this time in alliance with Thebes, having a 
makes°him- Theban harmost and garrison in its acropolis. But 
— hisrapa government, which had always been oligarchical, 

clous and still remained unaltered. The recent counter-revo- 
conduct!*^ lution in the Achsean cities, followed closely by their 
junction with Sparta, alarmed the Arcadians and 
Argeians,lest Sikyon also should follow the example. 
Of Ibis alarm a leading Sikyonian citizen named 
Euphron, took advantage. He warned them that 
if the oligarchy were left in power, they would cer- 
tainly procure aid from the garrison at Corinth, and 
embrace the interests of Sparta. To prevent such 
defection (he said) it was indispensable that Sikyon 
should be democratized. He then offered himself, 
with their aid, to accomplish the revolution, season- 
ing his offer with strong protestations of disgust 
against the intolerable arrogance and oppression of 
Sparta : protestations not unnecessary, since he had 
himself, prior to the battle of Leuktra, carried on 
the government of his native city as local agent for 
her purposes and interest. The Arcadians and 
Argeians, entering into the views of Euphron, sent 
to Sikyon a large force, under whose presence and 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, 23. 

For a similar case, in which exiles from many different cities, congre- 
gating in a body, became strong enough to cam* their restoration in each 
city successively, see Tlmcyd. i. 113. 
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countenance he summoned a general assembly in 
the market-place, proclaimed the oligarchy to be 
deposed, and proposed an equal democracy for the 
future. His proposition being' adopted, he next 
invited the people to choose generals ; and the 
persons chosen were, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, himself with five partisans. The prior oli- 
garchy h^d not been without a previous mercenary 
force in their service, under the command of Lysi- 
men£s ; but* these men were overawed by the new 
foreign force introduced. Euphron now proceeded 
to re-organise them, to place them under the com- 
mand of his son Adeas instead of Lysimends, and 
to increase their numerical strength. Selecting from 
them a special body-guard for his own personal 
safety, and being thus master of the city under the 
ostensible colour of chief of the new democracy, 
he commenced a career of the most rapacious and 
sanguinary tyranny'. Pie caused several of his 
colleagues to be assassinated, and banished others. 
He expelled also by wholesale the wealthiest and 
most eminent citizens, on suspicion of Laconism t 
confiscating their properties to supply himself with 
money, pillaging the public treasure, and even strip- 
ping the temples of all their rich stock of conse- 
crated gold and silver ornaments. He farther pro- 
cured for himself adherents by liberating numerous 
slaves, exalting them to the citizenship, and pro- 
bably enrolling them among his paid force 2 . The 
power which he thus acquired became very great. 
The money seized enabled him not only to keep in 

1 Xen. Helleu. vii. 1, 44-46; Diodor. xv. 70. 

2 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 3, 8. 

VOL. X. 2 B 
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regular pay his numerous mercenaries, but also to 
bribe the leading Arcadians and Argeians, so that 
they connived at his enormities ; while he was far- 
• ther ready and active in the held to lend them mili- 
tary support. The Theban harmost still held the 
acropolis with his garrison, though Euphron was 
master of the town and harbour. 
b.c. 367. During the height of Euphron’s power at^Sikyon, 
of th" phK- the neighbouring city of Phlius was severely pressed, 
asians— The Phliasians had remained steadily* attached to 
adherence' Sparta throughout all her misfortunes : notwith- 

to Sparta. r . ° , ... . r 

standing incessant hostilities from Argos, Arcadia, 
Pellen£, and Sikyon, which destroyed their crops 
and inflicted upon them serious hardships. I have 
already recounted, that in the year 369 b.c., a little 
before the line of Oneium was forced by Epaminon- 
das, the town of Phlius, having been surprised by 
its own exiles with the aid of Eleians and Arcadians, 
had only been saved by the desperate bravery and 
resistance of its citizens 1 . In the ensuing year, 
368 b.c., the Argeian and Arcadian force again 
ravaged the Phliasian plain, doing great damage ; 
yet not without some loss to themselves in their 
departure, from the attack of the chosen Phliasian 
hoplites and of some Athenian horsemen from Co- 
rinth-. In the ensuing year 367 b.c., a second in- 
vasion of the Phliasian territory was attempted by 
Euphron, with his own mercenaries to the number 
of 2000 — the armed force of Sikyon and Pell6n£ — 
and the Theban harmost and garrison from the 
acropolis of Sikyon. On arriving near Phlius, the 
Sikyonians and Pellcncans were posted near the 

1 Xen. Ilcllcn. vii. 2 , G-9. a Xen. Ilellen. vii. 2, 10. 
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gate of the city which looked towards Corinth, 
in order to resist any sally from within ; while the 
remaining invaders made a circuit round, over an 
elevated line of ground called the Trikaranum 
(which had been fortified by the Argeians and was 
held by their garrison), to approach and ravage 
the Phliasian plain. Bu, the Phliasian cavalry and 
hoplites so bravely resisted them, as to prevent 
them from spreading over the plain to do damage, 
until at the end of the day they retreated to rejoin 
the Sikyonians and Pellenians. From these last, 
however, they happened to be separated by a 
ravine which forced them to take a long circuit ; 
while the Phliasians, passing by a shorter road close 
under their own walls, were beforehand in reaching 
the Sikyonians and Pellenians, whom they vigor- 
ously attacked and defeated with loss. Euphron 
with his mercenaries, and the Theban division, ar- 
rived too late to prevent the calamity, which they 
made no effort to repair'. 

An eminent Pellenian citizen named Proxenus Assistance 
having been here made prisoner, the Phliasians, in Phlius by 
spite of all their sufferings, released him without nianciia’res 
ransom. This act of generosity — coupled with the 
loss sustained by the Pellenians in the recent en- TUyamia. 
gagement, as well as with the recent oligarchical 
’counter-revolutions which had disjoined the other 
Achaean cities from Thebes — altered the politics of 
PelllnS, bringing about a peace between that city 
and Phlius*. Such an accession afforded sensible 

1 Xcn. Hellen. viL 2, 11-15. 

1 This change of politics at Pellenc is not mentioned by Xenophon, 

2 b 2 
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relief— it might almost be said, salvation — to the 
Phliasians, in the midst of cruel impoverishment ; 
since even their necessary subsistence, except what 
was obtained by marauding excursions from the 
enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, 
was found difficult to pay for, and still more diffi- 
cult to bring home in the face of an enemy. They 
were now enabled, by the aid of the Athenian gene- 
ral Chares and his mercenary troops from Corinth, 
to escort their families and their non-military popu- 
lation to Pell cue, where a kindly shelter was pro- 
vided by the citizens. The military Phliasians, 
while escorting back a stock of supplies to Phlius, 
broke through and defeated an ambuscade of the 
enemy in their way ; and afterwards, in conjunction 
with Chares, surprised the fort of Thyamia, which 
the Sikyonians Avere fortifying as an aggressive 
post on their borders. The fort became not only 

at the time, though it is noticed afterwards (vii. 4 , 1/) as a fact accom- 
plished; but we must suppose it to have occurred now, in order to re- 
concile sections 11-14 with sections IK-20 of vii. 2. 

The strong Laconian partialities of Xenophon induce him to allot 
not only warm admiration, but a space disproportionate compared with 
other parts of his history, to the exploits of the brave little Phliasian 
community. Unfortunately, here, as elsewhere, he is obscure in the 
description of^particular events, and still more perplexing when we try 
to draw from him a clear idea of the general series. 

With all the defects and partiality of Xenophon’s narrative, however, 
we must recollect that it is a description of real events by a contempo- 
rary author who bail reasonable means of information. This is a pre- 
cious ingredient, which gives value to all that he says ; inasmuch as we 
arc so constantly obliged to borrow our knowledge of Grecian history 
either from authors who write at second-hand and after the time — or 
from orators whose purposes are usually different from those of the 
historian. Hence I have given a short abridgement of these Phliasian 
events as described by Xenophon, though they were too slight to exer- 
cise influence on the main course of the war. 
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a defence for Phlius, but a means of aggression 
against the enemy, affording also great facility for 
the introduction of provisions from Corinth 1 . 

Another cause, both of these successes and of 
general relief to the Phliasians, arose out of the 
distracted state of affairs in Sikyon. So intolerable 
had the tyranny of Euphron become, that the Ar- 
cadians, who had helped to raise him up, became 
disgusted. iEneas of Stymphalus, general of the col- 
lectiveArcadian force, marched with a body of troops 
to Sikyon, joined the Theban hannost in the acro- 
polis, and there summoned the Sikyonian notables 
to an assembly. Under his protection, the intense 
sentiment against Euphron was freely manifested, 
and it was resolved to recall the numerous exiles, 
whom he had banished without either trial or public 
sentence. Dreading the wrath of these numerous and 
bitter enemies, Euphron thought it prudent to retire 
with his mercenaries to the harbour ; where he in- 
vited Pasimelus the Lacedaemonian to come, with a 
portion of the garrison of Corinth, and immediately 
declared himself an open partisan of Sparta. The 
harbour, a separate town and fortification at some 
little distance from the city (as Lechaeum was from 
Corinth), was thus held by and for the Spartans; 
while Sikyon adhered to the Thebans and Arcadians. 
In Sikyon itself however, though evacuated by Eu- 
phron, there still remained violent dissensions. The 
returning exiles were probably bitter in reactionary 
measures ; the humbler citizens were fearful of 
losing their newly-acquired political privileges ; and 
the liberated slaves, yet more fearful of forfeiting 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 18-23. 
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that freedom, which the recent revolution had con- 
ferred upon them. 

rcturns'to Hence Euphron still retained so many partisans, 
sikyon-he that having procured from Athens a reinforcement 
Thebes and of mercenary troops, he was enabled to return to 
Sikyon, and again to establish himself as master of 
the town in conjunction with the popular party. 
But as his opponents, the principal men in the 
place, found shelter along with the Theban garrison 
in the acropolis, which he vainly tried to take by 
assault 1 — his possession even of the town was alto- 
gether precarious, until such formidable neighbours 
could be removed. Accordingly he resolved to visit 
Thebes, in hopes of obtaining from the authorities 
an order for expelling his opponents and handing 
over Sikyon a second time to his rule. On what 
grounds, after so recent a defection to the Spartans, 
he rested his hopes of success, we do not know ; 
except that he took with him a large sum of money 
for the purpose of bribery 2 . His Sikyonian oppo- 
nents, alarmed lest he should really ferry his point, 
followed him to Thebes, where their alarm was still 
farther increased by seeing him in familiar converse 
with the magistrates. Under the first impulse of 
terror and despair, they assassinated Euphron in 
broad daylight — on the Kadmeia, and even before 
the doors of the Theban Senate-house, wherein both 
magistrates and Senate were sitting. 

For an act of violence thus patent, they were of 
«ins are put course seized forthwith, and put upon their trial, 
32T*“ before the Senate. The magistrates invoked upon 
SeirdeT tbeir beads t* ie extreme penalty of death, insisting 

fence. 1 Xen. Ilellcn, vii. 3, !). 3 Xen. Hellcn. vii. 3, 4-6. 
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upon the enormity and even impudence of the out- 
rage, committed almost under the eyes of the au- 
thorities — as well as upon the sacred duty of vindi- 
cating not merely the majesty, but even the secu- 
rity, of the city, by exemplary punishment upon 
offenders who had despised its laws. How many 
in number were the persons implicated, we do not 
know. All, except one, denied actual hand-partici- 
pation ; but that one avowed it frankly, and stood 
up to justify it before the Theban Senate. He 
spoke in substance nearly as follows — taking up 
the language of the accusing magistrates : — 

“ Despise you I cannot, men of Thebes ; for you 
are masters of my person and life. It was - on other 
grounds of confidence that 1 slew this man : first, I 
had the conviction of acting justly ; next, 1 trusted 
in your righteous judgement. I knew that you did 
not wait for trial and sentence to slay Archias and 
fly pates 1 , whom you caught after a career similar 
to that of Euphron — but punished them at the 
earliest practicable opportunity, under the convic- 
tion that men manifest in sacrilege, treason, and 
despotism, were already under sentence of death by 
all men. Well ! and was not Euphron too guilty 
of all these crimes ? Did not he find the temples 
full of gold and, silver offerings, and strip them until 
they were empty ? How can there be a traitor more 

1 This refers to the secret expedition of Peiopidas and the six other 
Theban conspirators from Athens to Thebes, at the time when the La- 
cedaemonians were masters of that town and garrisoned the Kadmeia. 

The conspirators, through the contrivance of the secretary Pliyllidas, 
got access in disguise to the oligarchical leaders of Thebes, who were 
governing under Lacedaemonian ascendency, and put them to death. 
This event is described in a former chapter, Cli. lxxvii. p. 117* seq. 
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palpable than the man, who, favoured and upheld 
by Sparta, first betrayed her to you ; and then again, 
after having received every mark of confidence from 
you, betrayed you to her — handing over the harbouF 
of Sikyon to your enemies ? Was not he a despot 
without reserve, the man who exalted slaves, not 
only into freemen, but into citizens ? the man who 
despoiled, banished, or slew, not criminals, but all 
whom he chose, and most of all, the chief citizens ? 
And now, after having vainly attempted, in con- 
junction with your enemies the Athenians, to expel 
your harmost by force from Sikyon, he has collected 
a great stock of money, and come hither to turn it 
to account. Had he assembled arms and soldieis 
against you, you would have thanked me for killing 
him. Iiow then can you punish me for giving him 
his due, when he has come with money to corrupt 
you, and to purchase from you again the mastery 
of Sikyon, to your own disgrace as well as mischief? 
Had he been my enemy and your friend, I should 
undoubtedly have done wrong to kill him in your 
city ; but as he is a traitor playing you false, how 
is he more my enemy than yours ? I shall be told 
that he came hither of his own accord, confiding in 
the laws of the city. Well ! you would have thanked 
me for killing him anywhere out of Thebes ; why 
not in Thebes also, when he has come hither only 
for the purpose of doing you new wrong in addition 
to the past ? Where among Greeks has impunity 
ever been assured to traitors, deserters, or despots ? 
Recollect, that you have passed a vote that exiles 
from any one of your allied cities might be seized 
as outlaws in any other. Now Euphron is a con- 
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detailed exile, who has ventured to come hack to. 
Sikyon without any vote of the general body of 
allies. How can any one affirm that he has not 
justly incurred death ? I tell you in conclusion, men 
of Thebes — if you put me to death, you will have 
made yourselves the avengers of your very, worst 
enemy — if you adjudge me to have done right, you 
will manifest yourselves publicly as just avengers, 
both on your own behalf and on that, of your whole 
body of allies 1 .” 

This impressive discourse induced the Theban 
Senate to pronounce that Euphron had met with by the 
his due. It probably came from one of the prin- senate, 
cipal citizens of Sikyon, among whom were most 
of the enemies as well as the victims of the deceased 
despot. It appeals, in a characteristic manner, to 
that portion of Grecian morality which bore upon 
men, who by their very crimes procured for them- 
selves the means of impunity ; against whom there 
was no legal force to protect others, and who were 
therefore considered as not being entitled to pro- 
tection themselves, if the daggers of others could 
ever, be made to reach them. The tyrannicide ap- 
peals to this sentiment- with confidence, as diffused 
throughout all the free Grecian cities. It found re- 
sponsive assgnt in the Theban Senate, and would 
probably have found the like assent, if set forth 
with equal emphasis, in most Grecian Senates 'or 
assemblies elsewhere. 

1 Xen. Hellcn. vii. 3, 7-1 1. 

To the killing of Euphron, followed by a defence so characteristic 
and emphatic on the part of the ngent — Schneider and others refer, with 
great probability, the allusion in the llhetovic qf Aristotle (ii. 24, 2) — 
ical irepX to 0 Or)fif]<Tiv airoOavovroii nc pi ov cKtXeve tcpivai, el biicaios rjv 
dnoBaveiVf ojs ovk u8ikou bv diroKreivai rbv biKaias airoOavdvra, 
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Very different however was the sentiment in 
many of Sikyon. The body of Euphron was carried thither, 
Iwurobie an d enj oyed the distinguished pre-eminence of being 
—honours' Juried in the market-place 1 . There, along with 
Us body* t° m bj a chapel was erected, in which he was 
and me- worshiped as Areheget£s, or Patron-hero and Se- 
cond Founder, of the city. He received the same 
honours as had been paid to Brasidas at Amphi- 
polis. The humbler citizens and the slaves, upon 
whom lie had conferred liberty and political fran- 
chise — or at least the name of a political franchise- 
remembered him with grateful admiratiou as their 
benefactor, forgetting or excusing the atrocities 
which he had wreaked upon their political oppo- 
nents. Such is the retributive Nemesis which 
always menaces, and sometimes overtakes, an oli- 
garchy who keep the mass of the citizens excluded 
from political privileges. A situation is thus cre- 
ated, enabling some ambitious and energetic citizen 
to confer favours and earn popularity among the 
many, and thus to acquire power, which, whether 
employed or not for the benefit of the Many, goes 
along with their antipathies when it humbles or 
crushes the previously monopolizing Few. 

The siky. We may presume from these statements that the 
ca P ture re " government of Sikyon became democratical. But 
hour *be provoking brevity of Xenophon does not inform 
the^Spar- us 0 f the subsequent arrangements made with the 
Theban harmost in the acropolis — nor how the in- 
testine dissensions, between the democracy in the 
town and the refugees in the citadel, were com- 
posed — nor what became of those citizens who slew 


1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 3, 12. 
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Euphifon. We leajrn only that not long afterwards, 
the harbour of Sikyon, whigh Euphron had held in 
conjunction with the Lacedaemonians and Athe- 
nians, was left imperfectly defended by the recall of 
the latter to Athens ; and that it was accordingly 
retaken by the forces from the town, aided by the 
Arcadians 1 . 

It appears that these proceedings of Euphron ^ 367_ 
(from, his first proclamation of the democracy at 
Sikyon and real acquisition of despotism to himself, 
down to his death and the recovery of the harbour) 
tdok place throughout the year 367 b.c. and the 
earlier half of 366 b.c. No such enemy, probably, 
would have arisen to embarrass Thebes, unless the 
policy recommended by Epaminondas in Achaia had 
been reversed, and unless he himself had fallen 
under the displeasure of his countrymen. His in- 
fluence too was probably impaired, and the policy 
of Thebes affected for the worse, by the accidental 
absence of his friend Pelopidas, who was then on 
his mission to the Persian court at Susa. Such a 
journey and return, with the transaction of the 
business in hand, must have occupied the greater 
part of the year 367 b.c., being terminated probably 
by the return of the envoys in the beginning of 
366 b.c. 

The leading Thebans had been alarmed by the Application 
language of Philiskus — who had come over a few foVpersiun 
months before as envoy from the satrap Ariobar- 
zanes and had threatened to employ Asiatic money ^ 
in the interest of Athens and Sparta against Thebes, sion of Pc - 

. i ii* m * , , lopirlas and 

though his threats seem never to have been realized other en- 
voys to 

1 Xen. Ilcllcn, vii. 4, 1 . Susa. 
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— as well as by the presence of the Lacedaemonian 
Euthykles (after the failure of Antalkidas 1 ) at the 
Persian court, soliciting aid. Moreover Thebes had 
now pretensions to the headship of Greece, at least 
as good as either of her two rivals ; while since the 
fatal example set by Sparta at the peace called by 
the name of Antalkidas in 387 b.c., and copied by 
Athens after the battle of Lcuktra in 371 b.c.- — it 
had become a sort of recognised fashion that the 
leading Grecian state should sue out its title from 
the terror-striking rescript of the Great King, and 
proclaim itself as enforcing terms which he had 
dictated. On this ground of borrowed elevation 
Thebes now sought to place herself. There was in 
her case a peculiar reason which might partly ex- 
cuse the value set upon it by her leaders. It had 
been almost the capital act of her policy to establish 
the two new cities. Megalopolis and MessfinA The 
vitality and chance for duration, of both — especially 
that of the latter, which had the inextinguishable 
hostility of Sparta to contend with — would be ma- 
terially improved, in the existing state of the Greek 
mind, if they were recognised as autonomous under 
a Persian rescript. To attain this object 4 , Petopi- 
daa and Ismenias now proceeded as envoys to Susa ; 
doubtless under a formal vote of the allied synod, 
since the Arcadian Antiochus, a celebrated pankra- 
t ias t, the Eleian'Archidamus, arid a citizen from 
Argos, accompanied them. Informed’ of the pro- 

* Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

9 It ia plain that Mess£n£ wan the great purpose with Pelopidaa in 
hi* to the Persian court ; we see this not only from Cornelius 

(fepoa (Pelop. c. 4) and Diodorus (xv. 81), but also even from Xeno- 
phon, Hellcn. vii. 1, 36 . 
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ceeding, the Athenians also sent Timagoras and 
Leon to Susa ; and we read with some surprise that 
these hostile envoys all went up thither in the same 
company 1 . 

Pclopidas, .though he declined to perform the Peiopidw 
usual ceremony of prostration 2 , was favourably from Persia 
received by the Persian court. Xenophon — who rescript.^' 6 
recounts the whole proceeding in a manner unfairly 
invidious towards the Thebans, forgetting that they 
were now only copying the example of Sparta in 
courting Persian aid — affirms that his application 
was greatly furthered by the recollection of the 
ancient alliance of Thebes with Xerxes, against 
Athens and Sparta, at the time of the battle of 
PJafcea ; and by the fact that Thebes had not only 
refused to second, but had actually discounte- 
nanced, the expedition of Agesilaus against Asia. 

We may perhaps doubt, whether this plea counted 
for much ; or the straightforward eloquence of Pelo- 
pidas, so much extolled by Plutarch 3 , which could 
only reach Persian ears through an interpreter. But 
the main fact for the Great King to know was, that 

•tt 

1 Xea, Hellcn. vii. 1, 33-38; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30; Plutarch, 

Artaxcrx. c. 22. 

The words of Xenophon tjKoXovfc i 8c Kai 'Apycios must allude to 
some Argeian envoy; though the name is not mentioned, and must 
probably have dropped out — or perhaps the word tis, as Xenophon may 
not have heard the name. 

It would appear that in the mission which Phamabazus conducted 
up to the Persian court (or at least undertook to conduct) in *108 n.e., 
envoys from hostile Greek cities were included in the same company 
(Xeti. Hellen. i. 3, 13), as on the present occasion. 

* Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

His colleague Ismcnias, however, is said to have dropped his ring, 
and then to have stooped to pick it up, immediately before the King ; 
thus going through the prostration. 

* Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30. ^ 
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the Thebans had been victorious at Leuktra ; that 
they had subsequently trodden down still farther 
the glory of Sparta, by carrying, their arms over 
Laconia, and emancipating the conquered half of 
the country ; that when they were . no longer in 
Peloponnesus, their allies the Arcadians and Ar- 
geians had been shamefully defeated by the Lace- 
daemonians (in the Tearless Battle). Such boasts 
on the part of Pelopidas — confirmed as matters of 
fact even by the Athenian Timagoras — would con- 
vince the Persian ministers that it was their interest 
to exercise ascendency over Greece through Thebes 
in preference to Sparta. Accordingly Pelopidas 
being asked by the Great King what sort of rescript 
he wished, obtained his own terms. Mess6n6 was 
declared autonomous and independent of Sparta: 
Amphipolis also was pronounced to be a free and 
autonomous city : the Athenians were directed to 
order home and lay up their ships of war now in 
active service, on pain of Persian intervention 
against them, in case of disobedience. Moreover 
Thebes was declared the head city of Greece, and 
any city refusing to follow her headship was me- 
naced with instant compulsion by Persian force 1 . 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, .36. *K* be rovrov epcornpevos vno j9 acnXecos 6 
TLcAonibas tL ftovXniTo eavreo ypa^rji/ai, elirev on Mecrcrrjvrjv re avtJvdpop 
chat and AciKebaipovicov, Kal 'Adrjvaiovs uveXteiv ras vavs’ el be ravra 
prj 7rei6otvTo, (rrpareveiv err avrovs * et ris be i toAiv p j) eOeAot 
qlkoXovO ( tv, em ravrrjv irpcorov levai. 

It is clear that these are not the exact words of the rescript of 367 B.c. ; 
though in the former case of the peace of Antalkidas (387 B.C.) Xeno- 
phon seems to have given the rescript in its exact words (v. 1, 31 ). 

What he states afterwards (vii. 1, 38) about Elis and Arcadia proves 
that other matters were included. Accordingly I do not hesitate to be* ■ 
lieve that Amphipolis also was recognised as autonomous. This we read 
in Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 383. c. 42. Kcu yap . roi irp&rop pep 
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Ia reference to the points in dispute between Elis 
and Arcadia (the former claiming sovereignty over 
Triphylia, which professed itself Arcadian and had 
been admitted into the Arcadian communion), the 
rescript pronounced in favour of the Eleians 1 ; pro- 
bably at the instance of Pelopidas, since there now 
subsisted much coldness between the Thebans and 
Arcadians. 

Leon the Athenian protested against the Persian 
rescript, observing aloud when he heard it read — 
“ By Zeus, Athenians, 1 think it is time for you to 
look out for some other friend than the Great 
King.” This remark, made in the King’s hearing 
and interpreted to him, produced the following ad- 
dition to the rescript : “If the Athenians have any- 
thing juster to propose, let them come to the King 
and inform him.” So vague a modification, how- 
ever, did little to appease the murmurs of the 
Athenians. On the return of their two envoys to 
Athens, Leon accused his colleague Timagoras of 
having not only declined to associate with him 

during the journey, but also of having lent himself 

» 

'Ap(f)tnoXiv iruXiv tjperepav 8 ovXt)v KarlcTT^rtv (the king of Persia), fj v 
t<Jt€ (TVfipLa\Qv avT(o Kai (piXrjv eypatyev. Demosthenes is here 
alluding to the effect produced on the mind of the Great King, and to 
the alteration in his proceedings, when he learnt that Timngorns had 
been put to death on returning to Athens ; the adverb of time rore 
alludes to the rescript given when Timagoras was present. 

In the words of Xenophon — ft ns* 8* 7rdXtf p i) ZOeXoi aKoXovOe tv— 
the headship of Thebes is declared or implied. Compare the conven- 
tion imposed by Sparta upon Olynthus, after the latter was subdued 
(v. 3, 2G). 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 38. To>p 8i oXXqv Trpecrfi ea>v 6 peu *HXf ios 
*Ap\t8apos, oti irpovTiprjcre rrjv *HXtp 7 rpo ra>v 'Apuddov, eirrjva 
t£ tov ftaaiXem' 6 8' ’Amo^oj, on tjXarTovro t 6 ’ApKadiKov, ovrt 
ra 8apa cdtfaro, &c. 


Protest of 
the Athe- 
nians and 
Arcadians 
against the 
rescript. 
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to the purposes of Pelopidas, of being implicated in 
treasonable promises, and of receiving large bribes 
from the Persian King. On these charges Tima- 
goras was condemned and executed 1 . The Arca- 
dian envoy Antiochus was equally indignant at the 
rescript ; refusing even to receive such presents of 
formal courtesy as were tendered to all, and ac- 
cepted by Pelopidas himself, who however strictly 
declined everything beyond. The conduct of this 
eminent Theban thus exhibited a strong contrast 
with the large acquisitions of the Athenian Tima- 
goras 2 . Antiochus, on returning to Arcadia, made 
report of his mission to the Pan-Arcadian synod, 
called the Ten Thousand, at Megalopolis. He 
spoke in the most contemptuous terms of all that . 
he had seen at the Persian court. There were (he 
said) plenty of bakers, cooks, wine-pourers, por- 
ters, &c., but as for men competent to fight against 
Greeks, though he looked out for them with care, 

* Demosthen. Fals. Leg. c. 42. p. 383. * 

In another passage of the same oration (c. 57- p. 400), Demosthenes 
says that Leon had been joint envoy u ith Timagoras for four years. 
Certainly this mission of Pelopidas to the Persian court cannot have 
lasted four years ; and Xenophon states that the Athenians sent the 
two envoys when they heard that Pelopidas was going thither. I ima- 
gine that Leon and Timagoras may have been sent up to the Persian 
court shortly after the battle of Leuktra, at the time when the Athenians 
caused the former rescript of the Persian king to he resworn, putting 
Athens as head into the place of Sparta (Xen. Ilellen. vi. 5, 1, 2). 
This was exactly four years before (-^71— 3f>7 n.c.). Leon and Timagoras 
having jointly undertaken .and perhaps recently returned from their 
first embassy, were now sent jointly on a second. Demosthenes has 
summed up the time of the two as if it were one. * * 

2 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30. 

Demosthenes speaks of the amount received, in money, by Timagoras 
from the Persian King as having been 40 talents, Cus \eyerat (Fals. Leg. 
p. 383), besides other presents and conveniences. Compare also Plu- 
tarch, Artaxerxes, c. 22. 
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he could see none.; and even the vaunted golden 
plane-tree was not large enough to furnish shade 
for a grasshopper 1 . 

On the other hand, the Eleian envoy returned b.o. 3G0. 
with feelings of satisfaction, and the Thebans with r e . lo P id , as , 

° ... brings back 

triumph. Peputies from each of their allied cities the rescript, 
r . . ,,,, , it.' . It is read 

were invited to Ihebes, to hear the Persian rescript, whiiciy 
It was produced by a native Persian, their official Greek thC 
companion from Susa — the first Persian probSbly yoked ST" 
ever seen in Thebes since the times immediately Thebes> 
preceding the battle of Platrea — who, after exhi- 
biting publicly the regal seal, read the document 
aloud ; as the satrap Tiribazus had done* on the 
occasion of the peace of Antalkidas 4 . 

But though the Theban leaders thus closely The states 
copied the conduct of Sparta both as to means and Thebes 
as to end, they by no means found the like ready ^ rethe 
acquiescence; when they called on the deputies 
present to take an oath to the rescript, to th& Great diandepu- 
King, and to Thebes. All replied that they, had against the 
come with instructions, authorising them to hear Thchcs! P ° f 
and report, but no more ; and that acceptance or 
rejection must be decided in their' respective cities. 

Nor was this the worst. Lykomedes and the other 
deputies from Arcadia, already jealous of Thebes, 
and doubtless farther alienated by the angry report 
of their envoy Antiochus, went yet farther, and 
entered a general protest against the headship of 
Thebes ; affirming that the synod ought not to be 
held constantly in that city, but in th* seat of war, 
wherever that might be. Incensed at such language, 
the Thebans accused Lykomedes of violating the 

1 Xen. HeUen. vii. 1, 38. • J Xen. Ilellcn. v. 1, 30. 

VOL. X. 2 C 
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cardinal principle of the confederacy ; upon which 
he and his Arcadian comrades forthwith retired 
and went home, declaring that they would no 
longer sit in the synod. The other deputies ap- 
pear to have followed his example. Indeed, as 
they had refused to take the oath submitted to 
them, the special purpose of the synod was de- 
feated. 

Having thus failed in carrying their point with 
the allies collectively, the Thebans resolved to try 
the efficacy of applications individually. They 
accordingly despatched envoys, with the Persian 
rescript’ in hand, to visit the cities successively, 
calling upon each for acceptance with an oath of 
adhesion. Each city separately (they thought) 
would be afraid to refuse, under peril of united 
hostility from the Great King and from Thebes. 
So confident were they in the terrors of the King’s 
name and seal, that they addressed this appeal 
not merely to the cities in alliance with them, 
but even to several among their enemies. Their 
envoys first set forth the proposition at Corinth ; 
a city, not only at variance with them, but even 
serving as a centre of operation for the Athenian 
and Lacedaemonian forces to guard the line of 
Oneium, and prevent the entrance of a Theban 
army into Peloponnesus. But the Corinthians re- 
jected the proposition altogether, declining formally 
to bind themselves by any common oaths towards 
the Persian king* The like refusal was experienced 
by the envoys as they passed on to Peloponnesus, 
if not from all the cities visited, at least from so 
large a proportion, that the mission was completely 
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frustrated. And thus the rescript, which Thebes 
had been at such pains to procure, was found prac- 
tically inoperative in confirming or enforcing her 
headship* ; though doubtless the mere fact, that it 
comprised and recognised Mess&nfi, contributed to 
strengthen the vitality, and exalt the dignity, of 
that new-born city. 

In their efforts to make the Persian rescript 
available towards the recognition of their headship 
throughout Greece, the Thebans would naturally 
visit Thessaly and the northern districts as well as 
Peloponnesus. It appears that Pelopidas and Is- 
menias themselves undertook this mission ; and 
that in the execution of it they were seized and 
detained as prisoners by Alexander of Phene. That 
despot seems to have come to meet them, under 
pacific appearances, at Pharsalus. They indulged 
hopes of prevailing on him as well as the other 
Thessalians to accept the Persian rescript ; for we 
see by the example of Corinth, that they had tried 
their powers of persuasion on enemies as well as 
friends. But the Corinthians, while refusing the 
application, had nevertheless respected the public 
morality held sacred even between enemies in 
Greece, and had dismissed the envoys (whether 
Pelopidas was among them, we cannot assert) in- 
violate. Not so the tyrant of Pherse. Perceiving 
that Pelopidas and Ismenias were unaccompanied 
by any military force, he seized |jieir persons, and 
carried them off to PherEe as prisoners. 

Treacherous as this proceeding was, it proved 

1 Xcu. llcllcn. vii. 1 , 40. Kal airt) piv f) HiXonidov k<m t&v Qqfiaiav 
rrjs dpxfjs ncptpokr) ovrw 
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b.c. 366. highly profitable to Alexander. Such was the per- 
bans'des- sona l importance of Pelopidas, that his imprison- 
pajtch an nient struck terror among the partisans of Thebes 
rescue re. in Thessaly, and induced several of them to submit 
Thearmy, to the despot of Pherse ;■ who moreover sent to ap- 
prise the Athenians of his capture, ; and to solicit 
medby ly ’ their aid against the impending vengeance of Thebes. 
non*u Greatly impressed with the news, the Athenians 
then a pri- looked upon Alexander a9 a second Jason, likely 
rate man. ^ arreg j. ^j ie me nacing ascendency of their neigh- 
bour and rival*. They immediately. despatched to 
his aid thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites under 
Autokles ; who, unable to get through the Euripus, 
when .Boeotia and Euboea were both hostile to 
Athens, were forced to circumnavigate the latter 
island. He reached Phene just in time ; for the 
Thebans, incensed beyond measure at the seizure 
of Pelopidas, had despatched without delay 8000 
hoplites and GOO cavalry to recover or avenge him. 
Unfortunately for them, Epamiuondas had not been 
re-chosen commander since his last year’s proceed- 
ings in Admin. He was now serving as an hoplitc 
in the ranks, while Kleomenes with other Boeo- 
tarchs had the command. On entering Thessaly, 
they were joined by various allies in the country. 
But the army of Alexander, aided by the Athe- 

1 The strong expressions of Demosthenes show what a remarkable 
effect was produced by the news at Athens (cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. 
s. 142). 

Tt 8*j *A\c£avbpov ckhvqv rov Qtrrcikuv, rjviK ph alxpaXcorov 

brjeraf UtXombav, i\6phs b' a>$ ovbc'ts rjv O rjfiaioif, vpiv 8* otKtitis 
buKfLrn, ovrojs ware nap ’ vpa>v ar partly qv cure iv, eftorjde'ire 8* airy Kal 
trdvr rjv * A\e£uvbpos, & c. 

Alexander is said to have promised to the Athenians so ample a sup- 
ply of cattle as should keep the price of meat very low at Athens (Plu- 
tarch, Apophthcg. lteg. p. 193 E.)l 
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nians, and placed under the command of Autokl£s, 
was found exceedingly formidable, especially in 
cavalry. The Thessalian allies of Thebes, acting 
with their habitual treachery, deserted in the hour 
of danger; and the enterprise, thus difficult and 
perilous, was rendered impracticable by the incom- 
petence of the Boeotarchs. Unable to make head 
against Alexander amj.the Athenians, they, were 
forced to- retreat homeward. But their generalship 
was so unskilful, and the enemy’s cavalry sq actiye, 
that the whole army was in imminent' danger of 
being starved or destroyed. Nothing saved them 
now, but the presence of Epa'minondas as a com- 
mon soldier in the ranks. Indignant as well as 
dismayed, the whole army united to depose their 
generals, and with .one voice called upon him to 
extricate them from their perils. Epaminondas 
accepted the duty — marshalled the retreat in con- 
summate order — took for himself the command of 
the rear-guard, beating off all the attacks of the* 
enemy — and conducted the army safely back to 
Thebes’. 

This memorable exploit, while it disgraced the Triumph of 
unsuccessful Boeotarchs, who were condemned to in Thessaly 
fine and deposition from their office, raised higher 
than ever the reputation of Epaminondas among ^ )88, 
his countrymen. But the failure of the expedition ^ e “ t ™ nt 
was for the time a fatal blow to the influence of pidas. 
Thebes in Thessaly ; where Alexander now reigned 
victorious and irresistible, with Pelopidas still in 
his dungeon. The cruelties and oppressions, at 
all times habitual to the despot of Pherae, were 

1 Diodor. xv. 71 5 Plutarch, Pclop. c. 28; Piuisanias, ix. 15, 1. 
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pushed to an excess beyond all fprmer parallel. 
Besides other brutal deeds of which we read with 
horror, he is said to have surrounded by his mili- 
tary force the unarmed citizens of Melibcea and 
Skotussa, and slaughtered them all in mass. In 
such hands, the life of Pelopidas hung by a thread ; 
yet he himself, with that personal courage which 
never forsook him, held the language of unsubdued 
defiance and provocation against the tyrant. Great 
sympathy was manifested by many Thessalians, 
and even by Thebe the wife of Alexander, for so 
illustripus a prisoner; and Alexander, fearful of 
incurring the implacable enmity of Thebes, was 
induced to spare his life, though retaining him as 
a prisoner. His' confinement, too, appears to have 
lasted some time, before the Thebans, discouraged 
by their late ill-success, were prepared to undertake 
a second expedition for his release. 

Second At length they sent a force for the purpose ; 
Theban ■which was placed, on this occasion, under the com- 
into Thes- mand of Epaminondas. The renown of his name 
Epaminon- rallied many adherents in the country; and his 
rescue of IC prudence, no less than his military skill, was con- 
whSat' spicuously exhibited, in defeating and intimidating 
leaaert by' Alexander, yet without reducing him to such despair 
Alexander as might prove fatal to the prisoner. The despot was 
truce. at length compelled to send an embassy excusing 
his recent violence, offering to restore Pelopidas, 
and soliciting to be admitted to peace and alliance 
withThebes. But Epaminondas would grant nothing 
more than a temporary truce 1 , coupled with the 

1 l'lutarcli (Pelopidas, c. 2!)) says, a truce for thirty days; but it is 
difficult to believe that Alexander would have been satisfied with a term 
so very short. 
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engagement of evacuating Thessaly;, while he re. 
quired in exchange the release of Pelopidas and 
Ismenias. His terms were acceded to, so that he 
had the delight of conveying his liberated friend in 
safety to Thebes. Though this primary object was 
thus effected, however, it is plain that he did not 
restore Thebes to the same influence in Thessaly 
which she had enjoyed prior to the seizure of 
Pelopidas 1 . That event with its consequences still 

1 The account of the seizure of Pelopidas bt Alexander, with its con- 
sequences, is contained chiefly in Diodorus, xv. 7 1-75 ; Plutarch, Pclo- 
pidas, c. 27-29; Cornel. Nep. Pelop. c. 5 ; Pausanias, ix. 15, 1. Xeno- 
phon does not mention it. 

I have placed the seizure in the year MG n.c., after the return of 
Pelopidas from his embassy in Persia ; which embassy 1 agree with 
Mr. Fynes Clinton in referring to the year 5(>7 n.c. Plutarch places 
the seizure before the embassy ; Diodorus places it in the year between 
Midsummer .‘168 and Midsummer 5f>7 u.<\; but he does not mention 
tho embassy at all, in its regular chronological order ; he only alludes to 
it in summing up the exploits at the close of the career of Pelopidas. 

Assuming the embassy to the Persian court to have occurred in 5(>7 
n.c., the seizure cannot well have happened before that time. 

The year n.c. seems to have been that wherein Pelopidas made 
his second expedition into Thessaly, from which lie returned victorious, 
bringing back the hostages. See above, p. M2, note. 

The seizure of Pelopidas w as accomplished at a time when Epami- 
nondas was not Boeotareh, nor in command of the Theban army. Now 
it seems to have been not until tho close of 5(>7 n.c., after the accusa- 
tions arising out of his proceedings in Achaia, that Kpaniinondas missed 
being rechoscu as general. 

Xenopliou, in describing the embassy of Pelopidas to Persia, men- 
tions his grounds for expecting a favourable! reception, and the matters 
which he had to boast of (Hell. vii. 1, 55). Now if Pelopidas, imme- 
diately before, bail been seized and detained for some months in prison 
by Alexander of Phene, surely Xenophon would have alluded to it as 
an item on the other side. I know’ that this inference from the silence 
of Xenophon is not always to be trusted, llut in this case, wc must re- 
collect that he dislikes both the Theban leaders ; and we may fairly 
conclude, that where he is enumerating the trophies of Pelopidas, he 
would hardly have failed to mention a signal disgrace, if there had been 
one, immediately preceding. 

Pelopidas was taken prisoner by Alexander, not in battle, but when 
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remained a blow to Thebes and a profit to Alexan- 
tier ; who again became master of all or most part 
of Thessaly, together with the Magnates, the 
Phthiot Achasans, and other tributary nations de- 
pendent on Thessaly — maintaining unimpaired his 
influence and connection at Athens 

While the Theban arms were thus losing ground • 
in Thessaly, an important point was gained in 
their favour on the other side of Boeotia. Orflpus, 
on the north-eastern frontier of Attica adjoining 
Boeotia, was captured and wrested from Athens by 
a party of exiles who crossed over from Eretria in 
Euboea, with the aid of Themison, despot of the 
last-mentioned town. It had been more than once 
lost and regained between Athens and Thebes ; 
being seemingly in its origin Boeotian, and never 
incorporated as a Demc or equal constituent mem- 
ber of the Athenian commonwealth, but only recog- 
nised as a dependency of Athens ; though, as it 
was close on the frontier, many of its’ inhabitants 
were also citizens of Athens, demots of the neigh- 
bouring Dome Grsea®. So recently before as the 

in pacific mission, nnd under circumstances in which no man less in- 
famous than Alexander would have seized him (TrapaairovbrjOus — Plu- 
tarch, Apophth. p. 1 9-1 1). ; Pausan. ix. 15,1; “legationis jure satis 
tectum se arbitrarctur ” — Corn. Nep.). llis imprudence in trusting 
himself under any circumstances to such a man as Alexander, is blamed 
by Pol) bins (viii. 1 ) and others. But we must suppose such impru- 
dence to be partly justified or explained by some plausible circumstances; 
and the proclamation of the Persian rescript appears to me to present 
the most reasonable explanation of bis proceeding. 

On these grounds, which, in my judgement, outweigh any probabilities 
on the contrary sides I have placed the seizure of Pelopidas in 366 B.c., 
after the embassy to Persia ; not without feeling, however, that the 
chronology of this period cannot be rendered absolutely certain. 

Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 31-35. 

2 See the instructive Inscription and comments published by Profes- 
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period immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra, 
angry remonstrances had been exchanged between 
Athens and Thebes respecting a portion of the 
Oropian territory. At that time, it appears, the 
Thebans were forced fo yield, and their partisans 
in Oropus were banished*. It was these partisans 
who, through the aid c 1 ' Thernison and the Ere- 
trians, now effected their return, so as to repossess 
themselves of Oropus, and doubtless to banish the 
principal citizens friendly to Athens 2 . So great 
was the sensation produced among the Athenians, 
that they not only marched with all their force to 
recover the place, but also recalled their general 
Chares with that mercenary force which he com- 
manded in the territories of Corinth and Phlius. 
They farther requested aid from the Corinthians 
and their other allies in Peloponnesus. These allies 
•did not obey the summons ; but the Athenian force 
alone would have sufficed to retake Oropus, had 
not the Thebans occupied it so as to place it beyond 
their attack, Athens was obliged to acquiesce in 
their occupation of it ; though under protest, and 
with the understanding that the disputed right 
should be referred to impartial arbitration 8 . 

sor Boss, in which the Demc rpnfjs', near Oropus, was first distinctly 
made known (Boss, Die Demon von Atlika, p. 6, 7 — Ilallo, 1846). 

1 Isokrates, Orat. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 22-40. 

a Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, I5 Diodor. xv. 76. 

The previous .capture of Oropus, when. Athens lost it in 411 n,c., 
was accomplished under circumstauces very analogous (Thucyd. viii, 
60). 

8 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, l»j Diodor. xv. 76. 

Compare Demosthen. Dc Coronk, p. 259. s. 123 j jEschincs cont. 
Ktcsipliont. p. 397. s. 85. 

It would seem that we are to refer to this loss of Oropus the trial of 
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b.c. 36 c. This seizure of Oropus produced more than one 
contmtet ma * er ^ consequence. Owing to the recall of 
i u?kL Chares from Corinth, the harbour of Sikyon could 
^an allies ; no longer be maintained against the Sikyonians in 
into alii- the town ; who, with the aid of the Arcadians, re- 
Lykoraedes captured it, so that both town' and harbour again 
Arcadians cflme ^ nto the league of Thebans and Arcadians. 
Lykomedcs Moreover, Athens became discontented with her 
Peloponnesian allies, for having neglected her sum- 
mons on the emergency at Oropus, although Athe- 
nian troops had been constantly in service for the 
protection of Peloponnesus against the Thebans. 
The growth of such dispositions at Athens became 
known to the Mantincan Lykomcdes; the ablest 
and most ambitious leader in Arcadia, who was not 
only jealous of the predominance of the Thebans, 
but had come to a formal rupture with them at the 
synod held lor the reception of the Persian rescript 
Anxious to disengage the Arcadians from Thebes as 
well as from Sparta, Lykomedes now took advan- 
tage of the discontent of Athens to open negotia- 
tions with that city ; persuading the majority of the 
Arcadian Ten Thousand to send him thither as am- 
bassador. There was difficulty among the Athenians 
in entertaining his proposition, from the alliance 
subsisting between them and Sparta. But they 
were reminded, that to disengage the Arcadians 

Chabrins and Ivallistratus in Athens, together with the memorable 
harangue of the latter which Demosthenes heard as a youth with such 
strong admiration, lint our information is so vague and scanty, that 
we can make out nothing certainly on thg point. Ruhdantz (Vita: 
Iphicratis, Utah rim, ct Timotlici, p. 109-1 14) brings together trfl the 
scattered testimonies, in an instructive chapter. 

1 Xcn. Ilellcn. vii. 1, 39 ; vii. 4, 2. 
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from Thebes, was no less in the interest of Sparta 
than $f Athens } and a favourable answer was then 
given to Lykomedes. The latter took ship at Pei- 
rone for his return, but never reached Arcadia ; for 
he happened to land at the spot where the Area, 
dian exiles of the opposite party were assembled, 
and these men put him to death at once'. In spite 
of his death, however, the alliance between Arcadia 
and Athens was still brought to pass, though not 
without opposition. 

Thebes was during this year engaged in her un- b.c. 3G6. 
successful campaign in Thessaly (alluded to already) Epaminon- 

das is sent 

for the rescue of Pelopidas, which disabled her from as envoy 
effective efforts in Peloponnesus. But as soon as " a <iia : he 
that rescue had been accomplished, Epaminondas, agStKai- 
her greatest man and her only conspicuous orator, listratl,B - 
was despatched into Arcadia to offer, in conjunction 
with an envoy from Argos, diplomatic obstruction 
to the proposed Athenian alliance. He had to speak 
against Kallistratus, the most distinguished orator 
at Athens, who had been sent by his countrymen to 
plead their cause amidst the Arcadian Ten Thou- 
sand, and who, among other arguments, denounced 
the enormities which darkened the heroic legends 
both of Thebes and Argos. “ Were not Orestes and 
Alkmseon, both murderers of their mothers (asked 
Kallistratus), natives of Argos ? Was not CEdipus, 
who slew his father and married his mother, a na- 
tive of Thebes ? ” — “ Yes (said Epaminopdas, in his 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4 , 3. 

Xenophon notices th<^ singularity of the accident. There were plenty 
of vessels in Pciraeus j Lykomedes had only to make his choice, and to 
determine where he would disembark. He fixed upon the exact spot 
where the exiles were assembled, not knowing that they were there — 
daifwviaTaTU airodvr)(TKCi, 
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reply), they were. But Kallistratus has forgotten 
to tell you, that these persons, while they lived at 
home, were innocent or reputed to be so. As soon 
as their crimes became known, Argos and Thebes 
banished them ; and then it was that Athens re- 
ceived them, stained with confessed guilt 1 .” This 
Clever retort told much to the credit of the rhetori- 
cal skill of Epaminondas, but his speech as a whole 
was not successful. The Arcadians concluded alli- 
ance with Athens ; yet without formally renouncing 
friendship with Thebes. 

Project of As soon as such new alliance had been ratified, 
nuntto* it became important to Athens to secure a free and 
Sr They assurc d entrance into Peloponnesus ; while at the 
pointe(i P same ti' e recent slackness of the Corinthians, 
in regard to the summons to Oropus, rendered her 
mistrustful of their fidelity. Accordingly it was 
resolved in the Athenian assembly, on the motion 
of a citizen named Demotion, to seize and occupy 
Corinth ; there being already some scattered Athe- 
nian garrisons, on various points of the Corinthian 
territory, ready to be concentrated and rendered 
useful for such a purpose. A fleet and land-force 
under Chares was made ready and despatched. 
But on reaching the Corinthian port of Kenchrese, 
Chares found himself shut out even from admit- 
tance. The proposition of Demotion, and, the re- 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 6 ; Plutarch, Rcipub. Ger. Praec. 
p. 810 F. ; Plutarch, Apoplithcg. Reg. p. 1.93 D. 

Compare a similar reference, on the part of others, to the crimes em- 
bodied in Theban legend (Justin, ix. 3). • 

Perhaps it may have been during this embassy into Peloponnesus, 
that Kallistratus addressed the discourse to the public assembly at Mes- 
sene, to which Aristotle makes allusion (Rhetoric, iii. 17, 3); possibly 
enough, against Epaminondas also. 
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solution of the Athenians, had become known to 
the Corinthians ; who forthwith stood upon their 
guard, sent soldiers of their own to relieve the va- 
rious Athenian outposts on their territory, and 
called upon these latter to give in any complaints 
for which they might havf ground, as their services 
were no longer needed. Chares pretended to have 
learnt that Corinth was in danger. But both he and 
the remaining Athenians were dismissed, though 
with every expression of thanks and politeness 1 . 

The treacherous purpose of Athens was thus b.c.366. 
baffled, and the Corinthians were for the moment Co ™: 
safe. Yet their position was precarious and un- Jj a " ri “ 8 
comfortable; for their enemies, Thebes and Argos, are anxious 
were already their masters by land, and Athens had pcace/rhey 
now been converted from an ally into an enemy. |^ # *° 
Hence they resolved to assemble a sufficient mer- 
cenary force in their own pay 51 ; but while thus 
providing for military security, they sent envoys to 
Thebes to open negotiations for peace. Permission 
was granted to them by the Thebans to go and con- 
sult their allies, and to treat for peace in conjunction 
with as many as could be brought to share their 

1 Xen. Hcllcn. vii. 4 , 4 - 6 . 

The public debates of the Athenian assembly were not favourable to 
the success of a scheme, like that proposed by Demotion, to which 
secrecy was indispensable. Compare another scheme, divulged in like 
manner, in Thucydides, iii. 3. 

3 It seems probable that these were the mercenaries placed by the 
Corinthians under the command of Timophancs, and employed by him 
afterwards as instruments for establishing a despotism. 

Plutarch (Timoleon, c. .‘1, 4) alludes briefly to mercenaries equipped 
about this time (as far as wc can verify his chronology) and to the 
Corinthian mercenaries now assembled, in connection with Timoleon 
arid Timophanes— of whom I shall have to say much in a future 
chapter. 
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views. Accordingly the Corinthians went to Sparta 
and laid their case before the full synod of allies,' 
convoked for the occasion. “ We are on the point 
of ruin (said the Corinthian envoy), and must make 
peace. We shall rejoice to make it in conjunction 
with you, if you will consent ; but if you think, 
proper to persevere in the war, be not displeased if 
we make peace without you.” The Epidaurians and 
Phliasians, reduced to the like distress, held the same 
language of weariness and impatience for peace 1 2 . 

It had been ascertained at Thebes, that no pro- 
positions for peace could be entertained, which did 
not contain a formal recognition of the independ- 
ence of Messtlnt 1 . To this the Corinthians and other 
allies of Sparta had no difficulty in agreeing. But 
they vainly endeavoured to prevail upon Sparta 
herself to submit to the same concession. The 
Spartans’resolutely refused to relinquish a territory 
inherited from victorious forefathers, and held under 
so long a prescription. They repudiated yet more 
indignantly the idea of recognising as free Greeks 
and equal neighbours, those who had so long been 
their slaves ; and they proclaimed their determina- 
tion of continuing the war, even single-handed and 
with all its hazards, to regain what they had lost®; 
aud although they could not directly prohibit the 
Corinthians and other allies, whose sickness of the 
war had become intolerable, from negotiating a se- 
parate peace for themselves — yet they gave only a 
reluctant consent. Archidamus son of Agesilaus 

1 Compare Xcn. Ilell™. vii, 4 , 8, 9 with Isokrates, Or. vi. (Archi- 
damus) s. 1 Of). 

2 Xcn. ilelien. vii. 1, 9. 
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even reproached the allies with timorous sej^shness, 
partly in deserting their benefactress Sparta at her 
hour of need, partly in recommending her to sub- 
mit to a sacrifice ruinous to her honour 1 . The 
Spartan prince conjured his countrymen, in the 
name of all their ancient dignity, to spurn the man- 
dates of Thebes ; to shrnk neither from effort nor 
from peril for the re-conquest of Mess6nG, even if 
they had to fight alone against all Greece ; and to 
convert their military population into a permanent 
camp, sending away their women and children to 
an asylum in friendly foreign cities. 

Though the Spartans were not inclined to adopt a.e. 366. 

1 This sentiment of dissatisfaction against the allies is strongly and 
repeatedly set forth in the Oration of Isokratcs called Areliidainus, 
composed as if to be spoken in this synod— and good evidence (whether 
actually spoken or not) of the feelings animating the prince and a large 
party at Sparta. Areliidainus treats those allies who recommended the 
Spartans to surrender Mcsscne, as worse enemies even than those who 
had broken off altogether. lie specifics Corinthians, Phliasians, and 
Epidaurians, sect. 11-13— els rovro d' yKovcri ir\eope£uis, Km rovavryp 
yputp KareyvoaKao-iv i ipapbptcip , wore ttoWukls ypiis dfuo (rawer vnep riff 
avT&v iroXcpeiP, vrrep Mr truypys o&k oloptui deip ypas Kivbvvev eiv‘ dXX* 
ip * avroL ryp afarepciv uvtmp d(T(jmXws Kapiratprai, mip&VTai bifido-Kew 
fjpds a >s xp *1 Tots i\6pols rrjs yperipus irapax< 0 pij<r(U , kiii irpus rois uXXois 
eiraireiXovcrip , i>s f el py ravrci (rvyxa>py<ropev, noiycropevot ryp elpfjpyp 
Kara c r(j)ds avrovs. Compare sect, (»/, 87, . ( W, lOo, 1U(>, 123. 

We may infer from this discourse of Isokratcs, that the displeasure 
of the Spartans against their allies, because the latter advised them to 
relinquish Messent* — was much greater than the narrative of Xenophon 
(Hellen. vii. 4 , 8-11) would lead us to believe. 

In the argument prefixed to the discourse, it is asserted (among 
various other inaccuracies), that the Spartans had sent to Thebes to 
ask for peace, and that the Thebans had said in reply— peace would be 
granted, el Metraypyp (ivoikio-oxti kq\ avrapopop edtmtn. Now the Spar- 
tans had never sent to Thebes for this purpose; the Corinthians went 
to Thebes, and there learnt the peremptory condition requiring that 
Mess£n£ should be recognised. Next, the Thebans would never re- 
quire Sparta to reeolouise or reconstitute (dvoikUrm) Mess&ie ; that had 
been already done by the Thebans themselves. 
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Epidaums, ^ ie desperate suggestions of Archidamus, yet this 
conclude'’ * m P 0 , ‘t an t congress ended by a scission between 
peace with them and their allies. The Corinthians, Phjiasians, 
without Epidaurians, and others, went to Thebes, and con- 
recogn^ing eluded peace ; recognising the independence of 
pendence of M ess cnd, and affirming the independence of each 
Messene. separate city within its own territory, without either 
obligatory alliance, or headship on the part of any 
city. Yet when the Thebans invited them to con- 
tract an alliance, they declined, saying that this 
would be only embarking in war on the other side ; 
whereas that which they sighed for was peace. 
Peace was accordingly sworn, upou the terms indi- 
cated in the Persian rescript, so far as regarded the 
general autonomy of each separate town, and spe- 
cially that of Messene ; but not including any sanc- 
tion, direct or indirect, of Theban headship 1 2 * . 
u.c.360. This treaty removed out of the war,* and placed 
cated'reia- * n a position of neutrality, a considerable number of 
turns be- Grecian states ; chiefly those near the Isthmus — 

tween the . 

Grecian Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus ; probably Troezen and 
twspcacc. r Hermione, since we do not find them again men- 
tioned among the contending parties.* But it left 
the more powerful states, Thebes and Argos — 
Sparta and Athens 4 — still at war ; as well as Ar- 

1 Dioilorus (xv. 7b) states that the Persian king sent envoys to 
Greece, who caused this peace to he concluded.' Put there seems no 
ground for believing that any Persian envoys had visited Greece since 
the return of Pelopidas, whose retpn witli the rescript did in fact con- 
stitute a Persian into edition. Thfe peace now concluded was upon the 
general basis of that rescript : so far, but no farther (as I conceive), the 
assertion of Diodorus about Persian intervention is exact. 

2 Diodorus (xv. 7b) is farther inaccurate in stating the peace as 

universally accepted, and as being a conclusion of the Boeotian and 

Lacedaemonian war, which had begun with the battle of Leuktra. 
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cadia, t Aphaia, apd 'Elis. The relations between 
these States however were now somewhat compli- 
cated : for Thebes was at war with Sparta, and in 
alliance, though not altogether hearty alliance, with 
the Arcadians; while Athens was at war with 
Thebes, yet in .alliance with Sparta as well as with 
Arcadia. The Argeians were in alliance with Thebes 
and Arcadia, and at war with Sparta ; the Eleians 
were on unfriendly terms, though not yet at actual 
war, with Arcadia — yet still (it would appear) in al- 
liance with Thebes. Lastly, the Arcadians them- 
selves were losing Ihcir internal cooperation and 
harmony one with another, which had only so re- 
cently begun. Two parties were forming among 
them, under the old conflicting auspices of Man- 
tinea and Tegea. Tegea, occupied by a Theban 
harmost and garrison, held strenuously with Mega- 
lopolis an<f Messen^ as well as with Thebes, thus 
constituting a strong and united frontier against 
Sparta. 

As the Spartans complained of their Peloponne- Athens 
sian allies, for urging jjhe recognition of Mess6n£ ftesh'em- 
as an independent state — so they were no less in- Jii , “j> e t ,“ ian 
dignant with the Persian king ; who, though still 
calling himself their ally, had inserted the same script from 
recognition in the rescript granted to Pelopidas 1 . Bouncing 
The Athenians also were dissatisfied with this re- f 0 "bean° Ul 
script. They had (as has been already stated) posscSon. 
condemned to death Timappras, one of their envoys 
who had accompanied Pelopidas, for having re- 

1 Xenophon, Enc. Agesil. ii. 30. (vofiifr — r&) Ilepo^ 81ktjv cmdrjcrdu 
Ka\ T&v irp6<r0cv, Kal Bti vvv, (rvppaxos tivai (fcd&KCQV, Mrarre Mfararrjprju 
ufafvai. 
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ceived bribes. They now availed themselves of the 
opening left for them in the very words of^the re- 
script, to send a fresh embassy up to the Persian 
court, and solicit m^re favourable terms. Their 
new envoys, communicating the fact that Timago- 
ras had betrayed his trust and had been punished 
for it, obtained from the Great King a fresh rescript, 
pronouncing Araphipolis to be an Athenian posses- 
sion instead of a free city 1 . ^Whether that other 
article also in the former rescript, which commanded 
Athens to call in all her armed ships, was now re- 
voked, we cannot say ; but it seems probable. 
b.c.366. At the same time that the Athenians sent this 
wnt wlth'a * 6econt * embassy, they also despatched an armament 
fleet to Asia under Timotheus to the coast of Asia Minor, yet 

— Agcsilaus . . . . J 

—revolt of with express instructions not to violate the peace 
Moes!*'" with the Persian king. Agesilaus, kin^ of Sparta, 
went to the same scene, though without any public 
force ; availing himself only of his long-established 
military reputation to promote the interests of his 
country as negotiator. Both Spartan and Athenian 

1 This second mission of the Athenians to the Persian court (pur- 
suant to the invitation contained in the rescript given to Pclopidas, 
Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 37), appears to me implied in Demosthenes, Fals. 
Leg. p. 384. s. 150; p. 420. s. 283 ; Or. Dc Ilalonneso, p. 84. s. 30. 

If the* king of Persia was informed that Timagoras had been put to 
death by his countrymen on returning to Athens— and if lie sent down 
(fcaT€7rep\|w) a fresh rescript about Amphipolis— 1 this information can 
only have been communicated, and the new rescript only obtained, by a 
second embassy sent to him from Athens. 

Perhaps the Lacedaemonian Kallias may have accompanied this second 
Athenian mission to Susa ; wc hear of him as having come back with a 
friendly letter from the Persian king to Agcsilaus (Xenophon, Enc. 
Ages. viii. 3 ; Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. p. 1213 E.), brought by a Per- 
sian messenger. But the statement is too vague to enable us to verify 
this as the actual occasion. 
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attention was now turned, directly and specially, 
towarcjp Ariobarzanes the satrap of Phrygia ; who 
(as .has been already related) had. sent over to 
Greece, two years before, Phjpiiskus of Abydus, with 
the view either of obtaining from the Thebans peace 
on terms favourable to Sparta, or of aiding the latter 
against them 1 * * . Ariobarzanes was then preparing, 
and apparentlyhad since openly consummated, his 
revolt from the Persian king, which Agesilaus em- 
ployed all his influence in fomenting. The Athe- 
nians, however, still wishing to avoid a distinct 
breach with Persia,' instructed Timotheus to assist 
Ariobarzanes — yet with a formal proviso, that .he 
should not break truce with the Great King. They- 
also conferred both upon Ariobarzanes (with his 
three sons), and upon Philiskus, the gift of Athe- 
nian citizenship 8 . That satrap seems now to have 
had a large mercenary force, and to have been in 
possession of both sides of the Hellespont, as well 
as of Perinthus on the Propontis ; while Philiskus, 
as his chief officer, exercised extensive ascendency, 
disgraced by much tyranny and brutality, over the 
Grecian cities in that region. 

Precluded by his instructions from openly aiding Conquest of 
the revolted Ariobarzanes, Timotheus turned his Thuothelw. 
force against the island of Samos ; which was now 
held by Kyprothemis, a Grecian chief with a mili- 
tary force in the service of Tigranes, Persian satrap 
on the opposite mainland. How or when Tigranes 
had acquired it, we do not know ; but the Persians, 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, 27. 

3 Demosthen. Dc Rliodior. Libert, p. 1JJ3. s. 10. cunt. Aristokrat. 

p. 666. s. 165; p. 6#/ - s. 242 . 


2 d 2 
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when once left by the peace of Antalkidas in quiet 
possession of the continental Asiatic Greeks,, natu- 
rally tended to push their dominion over the neigh- 
bouring islands. After carrying on his military 
operations in Samos, with 8000 peltasts and ■ 30 
triremes, for ten or eleven months, Timotheus be-, 
came master of it. His success was the more gra- 
tifying, as he had found means to pay and maintain 
his troops during the whole time at the cost of 
enemies ; without either drawing upon the Athe- 
nian treasury, or extorting contributions from allies 1 . 
An important possession was thus acquired for 
Athens, while a considerable number of Samians of 
the opposite party went into banishment, with the 
loss of their properties. Since Samos was not 
among the legitimate possessions of the king of 
Persia, this conquest was not understood to import 
war betw'een him and Athens. Indeed it appears 
that the revolt of Ariobarzaues, and the uncertain 
fidelity of various neighbouring satraps, shook for 
some time the King’s authority, and absorbed his 
revenues in these regions. Autophradates, the 
satrap of Lydia — and Mausolus, native prince of 
Karia under Persian supremacy — attacked Ariobar- 
zanes, with the view, real or pretended, of quelling 
his revolt ; and laid siege to Assus and Adramyt- 

1 Deniostlicu. ut sup.; Isokrates, Or. xv. (Dc Permut.) s. 118; Cor- 
nel. Ncpos, Timotli. e. 1. 

The stratagems whereby Timotheus procured money for his troops 
at Samos, are touched upou in the Pseudo- Aristotcles, (Economic. ii. 23; 
and in Polyirn. iii. 10, l J ; so far as we can understand them, they ap- 
pear to be only contributions, levied under a thin disguise, upon the 
inhabitants. 

Since Ariobarzanes gave money to Agcsilaus, he may perhaps have 
given some to Timotheus during this siege. 
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tium. But they are said to have been induced to 
desist by the personal influence of Agesilaus 1 2 . As 
the latter had no army, nor any means of allure- 
ment (except perhaps some money derived from 
Ariobarzanes), we may fairly presume that the two 
besiegers were not very earnest in the cause. More- 
over, we shall find both of them, a few years after- 
wards, in joint revolt with Ariobarzanes himself 
against the Persian king 3 . Agesilaus obtained, 
from all three, pecuniary aid for Sparta 3 . 

The acquisition of Samos, while it exalted the b.c. 365. 
reputation of Timotheus, materially enlarged the p ? rf j al . re - 
maritime dominion of Athens. It seems also to totheCher- 
have weakened the hold of the Great King on Asia tained by 
Minor — to have disposed the residents, both satraps Tuuotheus - 
and Grecian cities, to revolt— and thus to have 
helped Ariobarzanes, who rewarded both Agesilaus 
and Timotheus. Agesilaus was enabled to carry 
home a sum of money to his embarrassed country- 
men ; but Timotheus, declining pecuniary aid, ob- 
tained for Athens the more valuable boon of re- 
admission to the Thracian Chersonese. Ariobar- 
zanes made over to him Sestus and Krithote in that 

1 Xenoph. Enc. Ages. ii. 2fi ; Polyirnus, vii. 20. 

1 do not know whether it is to this period that we arc to refer the 
siege of Atarneiis by Autophradates, which he was induced to relin- 
quish by an ingenious proposition , of Eubnlus, who held the place 
(Aristot. Politic, ii. 4, 10). 

2 It is with the greatest difficulty that wc make out anything like a 
thread of events at this period ; so miserably scanty and indistinct are 
our authorities. 

Rclulantz (Vital Iphicratis, Chubrne, et Timotliei, chap. v. p. US- 
130) is an instructive auxiliary in putting together the scraps of infor- 
mation: compare also Weisscnborn, Iiellen. p. 192-194 (Jena, 1844). 

3 Xcn. Enc. Ages. ii. 20, 2/. 
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peninsula; possessions doubly precious, as they 
secured to the Athenians a partial mastery of the 
passage of the Hellespont ; with a large circum- 
jacent territory for occupation 1 , 
thecher* Samos and the Chersonese were not simply new 
•onese- tributary confederates aggregated to the Athenian 
prletiryac- synod. They were, in large proportion, new terri- 
?or Athens, tories acquired to Athens, open to be occupied by 
gg: Athenian citizens as out-settlers or kleruchs. Much 
or of the Chersonese had been possessed by Athenian 
“.pro- citizens, even from the time of the first Miltiades 
pnetore. ^ afterwards down to the destruction of the Athe- 
nian empire in 405 b.c. Though all these proprie- 
tors had been then driven home and expropriated, 
they had never lost the hope of a favourable turn 
of fortune and eventual re-entry 2 . That moment 
had now arrived. The formal renunciation of all 
private appropriations of land out of Attica, which 
Athens had proclaimed at the formation of her 
second confederacy in 378 b.c., as a means of con- 
ciliating maritime allies — was forgotten, now that 
she stood no longer in fear of Sparta. The'same sy- 
stent of kleruchies, which had so much discredited 
her former empire, was again partially commenced. 

1 Isokrates, Or. xv. (l)c Pcrraut.J a. 115-11.9; Conelius Nepos, Ti- 
motheus, c. 1. 

lsokrates particularly dwells upou tlic fact that the eonqucsls of 
Timothcus secured to Athens a large circumjacent territory — 5>v 
\r)<fi6a(TQ)p anas 6 tokos n(fH(\a)v oikuos rjPayKacrOr) tjj iroAei ytvt- 
v&at, See. (s. 114). 

From the value of the Hellespont to Athens as ensuring a regular 
supply of corn imported from the Euxinc, Scstus was sometimes called 
“ the flour-hoard of the Pcineus rrjXi'a rov llcipatus (Aristot. 
Rhetor, iii. 10, ii). 

2 See Andukidcs de Pace, s. 15. 
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Many kleruchs, or lot-holders, were sent out to 
occupy lands both at Samos and in the Chersonese. 
These men were Athenian citizeps, who still re- 
mained citizens of Athens even in their foreign 
domicile, and whose properties formed part of the 
taxable schedule of Athens. The particulars of 
this important measure are unknown to us. At 
Samos the emigrants must have been new men; 
for there had never been any kleruchs there before 1 . 
But in the Chersonese, the old Athenian proprie- 
tors, who had been expropriated forty years before 
(or their descendants), doubtless now went back, 
and tried, with more or less of success, to regain 
their previous lands ; reinforced by bands of new 
emigrants. And Timotheus, having once got foot- 

1 That tlic Athenian occupation of Samos (doubtless only in part) by 
kleruchs, began in 366 or 365 n.c.— is established by Diodorus, xviii. 
8-18— when he mentions the restoration of the Samians forty-three years 
afterwards by the Macedonian Perdikkas. This is not inconsistent 
with the fact that additional detachments of kleruchs were sent out in 
361 and in 352 n.c., as mentioned by the Scholiast on -Eschiues cunt. 
Tiinarch. p. 31. c. 12; and bv Philochoriis, Fr. 131, ed. Didot. See the 
note of Wessoling, who questions the accuracy of the date in Diodorus. 
I dissent ffcom his criticism, though he is supported both by Bocckh 
(Public Econ. of Athens, b. iii. p. 428) and by Mr. Clinton (F. H. ad 
ann. 352). I think it highly improbable that so long an interval should 
have elapsed between the capture of the island and the sending of the 
kleruchs, or that this latter measure, offensive as it was iu the eyes of 
Greece, should have been first resorted to by Athens in 352 n.c., wlicu 
she had been so much weakened both by the Social W ar, and by the pro- 
gress of Philip. Strabo mentions 2000 kleruchs as having been scut to 
Samos. Put whether be means the first batch alone, or altogether, we 
cannot say (Strabo, xiv. p. 638). The father of the philosopher Epiku- 
rus was among these kleruchs ; compare Diogen. Lacrt. x. 1. 

Rchdantz (Vita' Iphicratis, Chabria: ct Timothci, p. 127) seems to me 
to take a just view of the very difficult chronology of this period. 

Demosthenes mentions the property of the kleruchs, in liis general re- 
view of the ways and means of Athens ; in a speech delivered in Olym, 
106, before 352 n.c. (De Symmoriis, p. 182. s. 19). 
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ing at Sestus and Krithdtfi, soon extended his ac- 
quisitions to Elceus and other places; whereby 
Athens was emboldened publicly to claim # the whole 
Chersonese, or at least most part of it, as her own 
ancient possession — from its extreme northern 
boundary at a line drawn across the isthmus north 
of Kar.dia, down to Elams at its southern extremity 1 . 

This transfer of lands in Samos to Athenian pro- 
prietors, combined with the resumption of the 
Chersonese, appears to have excited a strong sensa- 
tion throughout Greece, as a revival of ambitious 
tendencies on the part of Athens, and a manifest 
departure from those disinterested professions which 
she had set forth in 3/8 n.c. Even in the Athe- 
nian assembly, a citizen named Kydias pronounced 
an emphatic protest against the emigration of the 
kleruchs to Samos 2 . However, obnoxious as the 
measure was to criticism, yet having been preceded 
by a conquering siege and the expulsion of many na- 
tive proprietors, it does not seem to have involved 
Athens in so much real difficulty as the resumption 
of her old rights in the Chersonese. Not only 
did she here come into conflict with independent 
towns, like Kardia' 1 , which resisted her pretensions 
— and with resident proprietors whom she was to 
aid her citizens in dispossessing— but also with a 
new enemy, Kotys, king of Thrace. That prince, 
claiming the Chersonese as Thracian territory, was 
himself on the point of seizing Sestus, when Age- 

1 See Demosthcues, De Ilalonneso, p. 80. s. 40-42 ; jEschines De 
Fals. Legat. 204. s. 74. 

2 Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 8, 4. 

3 Deraosthcn. cont. Aristokrat. p. 077. s. 201 ; p. 079. s. 209. 
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silaus or Ariobarzanes drove him away 1 , to make 
room for Timotheus and the Athenians. 

It has been already mentioned, that Kotys 8 — the 
new Thracian enemy, but previously the friend and 
adopted citizen, of Athens — was father-in-law of the 
Athenian general Iphikrates, whom he had enabled 
to establish and people, the town and settlement 
called Drys, on the coast of Thrace. Iphikrates 
had been employed by the Athenians for the last 
three or four years on the coasts of Macedonia 
and Chatkidikd, and especially against Amphipolis ; 
but he had neither taken the latter place, nor 
obtained (so far as we know) any other success ; 
though he had incurred the expense for three years 
of a mercenary general named Charidemus with a 
body of troops. How so unprofitable a result, on 
the part of an energetic man like Iphikrates, is 
to be explained — we cannot tell. But it naturally 
placed him before the eyes of his countrymen in 
disadvantageous contrast with Timotheus, who had 
just acquired Samos and the Chersonese. An ad- 
ditional reason for mistrusting Iphikrates, too, was 
presented by the fact, that Athens was now at 
war with his father-in-law Kotys. Hence it was 
now resolved by the Athenians to recall him, and 
appoint Timotheus 3 to an extensive command, in- 
cluding Thrace and Macedonia as well as the Cher- 
sonese. Perhaps party enmities between the two 
Athenian chiefs, with their respective friends, may 

1 Xenophon, line. Agcsil. ii, 26, 

2 Demosthcn. cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. s. 141. 

3 Demosthcn. cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. s. 1/4. ’E7r«8^roj/ pip 
Kparrjp dnotTTpnrqyop inoirjvuTf, TipoOeop b' in 'Kpxjiinokip ical 
Xfppomjnop ffanepyj/are (TTpaTrjyup, &e. 


b.c. 365 - 
361 . 

Kotys of 
Thrace — 
Timotheus 
supersedes 
Iphikrates. 
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have contributed to the change. As Iphikrates had 
been the accuser of Timotheus a few years before, 
so the latter may have seized this opportunity of 
retaliating 1 . At all events the dismissed general 
conducted himself in such a manner as to justify 
the mistrust of his countrymen ; taking part with 
his father-in-law Kotys in the war, and actually 
fighting against Athens 8 . He had got into bis pos- 
session some hostages of Amphipolis, surrendered 
to him by Harpalus ; which gave great hopes of 
extorting the surrender of the town. These hos- 
tages he had consigned to the custody of the mer- 
cenary general Charidemus, though a vote had been 
passed in the Athenian assembly that they should 
be sent to Athens 3 . As soon as the appointment 
of Iphikrates was cancelled, Charidemus forthwith 
surrendered the hostages to the Amphipolitans 

1 See Dcmosthen. cont. Timoth. p. 1187, 1188. s. 10-15. 

Timotheus swore anil pledged himself publicly in the Athenian assembly, 

on one occasion, to prefer against Iphikrates a ypa(j>rj v £(vlas; but he 
never realized this engagement, and lie even afterwards became so far 
reconciled with Iphikrates, as to give his daughter in marriage to the 
son of the latter (ibid. p. 1204. s. 78). 

To what precise date, or circumstance, this sworn engagement is to 
be referred, we cannot determine. Possibly the ypafpfj fm'cis inay 
refer to the connection of Iphikrates with Kotys, which might entail in 
some manner the forfeiture of his rigltf of citizenship : for it is difficult 
to understand how ypa^)r] fevtar, in its usual sense (implying the ne- 
gation of any original right of citizenship), could ever be preferred as a 
charge against Iphikrates ; who not only performed all the active duties 
of a citizen, but served in the highest post, and received from the people 
distinguished honours. 

2 Demosthcn. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664. s. 153. M\p.rj<r€v vrrtp r&v 
Korvop npayfiuTOiV imvria rots vperepais (rrparijyots vavpa\fiv. 

* Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. s. 174-177. Respecting these 
hostages, I can do nothing more than repeat the brief and obscure 
notice of Demosthenes. Of the various conjectures proposed to illus- 
trate it, none appear to me at all satisfactory. Who Iiarpalus was, I 
cannot presume to say. 
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themselves, thus depriving Athens of a material 
advantage. And this was not all. Though Chari- 
demus had been three years with his band in the 
service of Athens under Iphikrates, yet when the 
new general Timotheus wished to re-engage him, 
he declined the propos'don ; conveying away his 
troops in Athenian transports, to enter into the pay 
of a decided enemy of Athens — Kotys ; and in con- 
junction with Iphikrates himself 1 . He was subse- 
quently coming by sea from Kardia to take service 
under her other enemies, Olynthus and Amphi- 
polis, when he was captured by the Athenian fleet. 

Under these circumstances, he was again prevailed 
on to serve Athens. 

It was against these two cities, and to the general »-e. 305- 
coast of Macedonia and the Chalkidic Thrace, that 2 ’ , 

Timotheus 

Timotheus devoted his first attention, postponing acts with 
for the moment Kotys and the Chersonese. In the coast of 
this enterprise lie found means to obtain the 2Jdcu33. 
alliance of Macedonia, which had been hostile to ’ at 
his predecessor Iphikrates. * Ptolemy of Alorus, i lhi i ,olis - 
regent of that country, who had. assassinated the 
preceding king, Alexander sort of Amyntas, was 
himself assassinated (365 b.c.) by Perdikkas, bro- 
ther of Alexander 2 . Perdikkas, during the first 
year or two of his reign, seems to have been 
friendly and not hostile to Athens. He lent aid to 
Timotheus, who turned his force against Olynthus 
and other towns both in the Chalkidic Thrace and 

1 Deraosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669. s. 175. 

The orator refers to letters written by Iphikrates and Timotheus to 
the Athenian people, in support of these allegations. Unfortunately 
these letters are not cited in substance. 

2 Diodorus, xv. 77 ; /Ksehiiies do Fills. Leg. p. 250. c. 11. 
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on the coast of Macedonia 1 . Probably the Olynthian 
confederacy may have been again acquiring strength 
during the years of recent Spartan humiliation ; so 
that Perdikkas now found his account in assisting 
Athens to subdue or enfeeble it, just as his father 
Amyntas had invoked Sparta for the like purpose. 
Timotheus, with the assistance of Perdikkas, was 
very successful in these parts ; making himself 
master of Tor6n6, Potidaea, Pydna, Metliond, and 
various other places. As he mastered many of the 
Chalkidic towns allied with Olynthus, the means 
and adherents still retained by that city became 
so much diminished, that Timotheus is spoken of 
loosely as having conquered it 2 . Here, as at Samos, 
he obtained his successes not only without cost to 
Athens, but also (as we are told) without severities 
upon the allies, simply from the regular contribu- 
tions of the Thracian confederates of Athens, as- 
sisted by the employment of a temporary coinage 
of base metal 3 . Yet though Timotheus was thus 
victorious in and near the Thermaic Gulf, he was 
not more fortunate than his predecessor in his 

1 Demosthenes (01yntli.*l. p. 21. s. 14) mentions the assistance of 
the Macedonians to Timotheus against Olynthus. Compare also his ora- 
tion ad Philippi Epistolam (p. 154. s. !)). This can hardly allude to 
anything else than the war carried on by Timotheus on those coasts in 

h.c. See also Pol} ten. iij. 10, 14. 

2 Diodor. xv. Hi ; Cornelius Xcpos, Timotli. 1 ; Isokrates, Or. xv. (De 
Permut.) s. 115-11!); Deinarehus cont. Demostli. s. 14. cont. Philokl 
s. 1!). 

I give in the text what T apprehend to be the real truth contained in 
the large assertion of Isokrates — XaA*tfiftr Cnravras KiiT€7ro\efir)cr€v 
(s. 11!)). The orator states that Timotheus acquired twenty-four cities 
in all ; but this total probably comprises his conquests in other times 
as well as in other places. The expression of Nepos — ” Olynthios 
hello subegit ” — is vague. 

8 Isokrates, 7. c. ; Aristotol, CEeonomic. ii. 22; Polyecn. iii. 10, 14. 
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attempt to achieve that which Athens had most at 
heart — the capture of Amphipolis; although, by 
the accidental capture of Charidemus at sea, he 
was enabled again to enlist that chief with his 
band, whose- services seem to have been gratefully 
appreciated at Athens’. Timotheus first despatched 
Alkimachus, who was 1 jpulsed — then landed him- 
self and attacked the city. But the Amphipolitans, 
aided by the neighbouring Thracians, in large num- 
bers (and perhaps by the Thracian Kotys), made so 
strenuous a resistance, that he was forced to retire 
with loss ; and even to burn some triremes, which, 
having been carried across to assail the city from 
the wide part of the river Strymon above, could not 
be brought off in the face of the enemy 2 . 

Timotheus next turned his attention to the war B.c..m 
against Kotys in Thrace, and to the defence of the Ti ! no * hc . 1,s 

° J ' arts against 

newly-acquired Athenian possessions in the Cher- Kotys and 

near the 
Chersonese. 

1 DemostluTi. cont. Aristokrat. p. 069. s. 1/7. 

2 Polyacnus (iii. 10,8) mentions this fact, which is explained by com- 
paring (in Thucydides, vii. 9) tin* description of the attack made by 
the Athenian Knetion upon Amphipolis in 4M h.c. 

These ill-successes of Timotheus stand enumerated, as I conceive, 
in that catalogue of nine defeats, which t ho Scholiast on Eschiues (Do 
Pals. Leg. p. 755, Keiske) specifies as having been undergone by Athens 
at the territory called Nine Ways (*£ma 'Oftoi), the previous name of the 
spot where Amphipolis was built. They form the eighth and ninth 
items of the catalogue. 

The third item, is the capture of Amphipolis by llrasidas. The fourth 
is, the defeat of Klcon by Urasidas. Then come, — 

5. oi e vaiKov vres in *Hi’owi 'AOrjvaioi ifys^6i)(Tav. The only way in 
which I can make historical fact out of these words, is, by supposing 
that they allude to the driving in of all the out-resident Athenians to 
Athens, after the defeat of /Egospotami. We know from Thucydides 
that when Amphipolis was taken by Bra si das, many of the Athenians 
who were there settled retired to Lion ; where they probably remained 
until the close of the Peloponnesian war, and were then forced back to 
Athens. We should then have to construe oi ivoiKovvrcs in 'Hi'iW 
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sonese, now menaced by the appearance of a new 
and unexpected enemy to Athens in the eastern 
waters of the iEgean — a Theban fleet. 

3fi3 3W ~ I have already mentioned that in 366 b.c., 
Measures of Thebes had sustained great misfortunes in Thessaly, 
the The- Pelonidas had been fraudulently seized and detained 

bans in 1 

Thessaly — as prisoner by Alexander of Phene ; a Theban army 

Pelopidas is 
sent with 

an army 'A&qvam — “ the Athenians residing at Eion which, though not an 
Mcxuider usua ^ seusi ‘ °* ^ ie reposition eVi with an accusative case, seems the 
of Phene. 011 b’ definite mcauing which can be made out here. 

6. oi ptra St/i/u^ov arpaTTjyovvros bu(f)6apr)(rav. 

7. or< npcoro/xa^os a7rerv^€i/ (' ApcjunoXiruv ai'Tovs rntpabavrav this 
opopois Gpajt, these last words are inserted by Bckkor from a MS.). 
These two last-mentioned occurrences arc altogether unknown. We 
may perhaps suppose them to refer to the period when Ipliikrates was 
commanding the forces of Athens in these regions, from 368-365 b.c. 

8. CfClTf/l^&lS VI TO T ipoQeOV ' AX Kl pa % 0 S aTTcVu^fJ/ aUTOU, TTapabtiVTMV 

avTovs Qpqgiv €ir\ T ipoKpdrovs 'Adyvrjcriv dp\ovras. 

The word T ipodtov is here inserted by Bekkcr from a MS., iu place 
of Tipoo-Ocvovs, which appeared in Rciske’s edition. 

9. Tipbfoog €iri<rTpaT€V(ras rjTTTjOr] or 1 KaXnpuovns. 

Here arc two defeats of Timotheus specified, one in the archonsliip of 
Timokrates, which exactly coincides with the command of Timotheus 
in these regions (Midsummer .104 to Midsummer 36*3 n.c.). Hut the 
other archon Kalamion, is unknown in the Fasti of Athens. Winicwski 
(Comment, in Demosth. de Corona, p. 39), Bohnccke, and other com- 
mentators follow Corsini in representing Kalamion to be a corruption of 
Kallimedes , who was archon from Midsummer 360-359 b.c. ; and Mr. 
Clinton even inserts the fact in his tables for that year. But I agree 
with Rehdantx (Vit. Iph. Chab. et Tim. p. 153) that such an oc- 
currence after Midsummer 360 b.c., can hardly be reconciled with the 
proceedings in the Chersonese before and after that period, as reported 
by Demosthenes in the Oration against Aristokrates. Without being 
able to explain the mistake about the name of the archon, and without 
determining whether the real mistake may not consist in having planed 
cVl in place of wro— I cannot but think that Timotheus underwent two 
repulses, one by his lieutenant, and another by himself, near Amphipolis 
— both of them occurring in 364 or the early part of 363 b.c. During 
great part of 363 b.c., the attention of Timotheus seems to have been 
turned to the Chersonese, Byzantium, Kotys, &c. 

My view of the chronology of this period agrees generally with that 
Of Dr. Thirlwall (Ilist. Gr. vol. v. ch. 42. p. 214-257). 
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had been sent to rescue him, but had been dis- 
honourably repulsed, and had only been enabled to 
effect its retreat by the genius of Epaminondas, 
then serving as a private, and called upon by the 
soldiers to take the command. Afterwards, Epa- 
minondas himself had been sent at the head of 
a second army to extricate his captive friend, 
which he had accomplished, but not without re- 
linquishing Thessaly and leaving Alexander more 
powerful than ever. For a certain time after 
this defeat, the Thebans remained comparatively 
humbled and quiet. At length, »the aggravated 
oppressions of the tyrant Alexander occasioned 
such suffering, and provoked such missions of 
complaint on the part of the Thessalians to Thebes, 
that Pelopidas, burning with ardour to revenge 
both his city and himself, prevailed on the Thebans 
to place him at the head of a fresh army for the 
purpose of invading Thessaly 1 . 

At the same time, probably, the remarkable Eimminon- 
successes of the Athenians under Timotheus, at the The- 
Samos and the Chersonese, had excited uneasi- e^/afleet 
ness throughout Greece, and jealousy on the part $!henl 
of the Thebans. Epaminondas ventured to propose 
to his countrymen that they should grapple with 
Athens on her own element, and compete for the 
headship of Greece not only on land but at sea. 

In fact the rescript brought down by Pelopidas 
from the Persian court sanctioned this pretension, 
by commanding Athens to lay up her ships of war, 
on pain of incurring the chastisement of the Great 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 31 ; Diodor. xv. 80. 
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King 1 ; a mandate, which she had so completely 
defied as to push her maritime efforts more ener- 
getically than before. Epaminondas employed all 
his eloquence to impress upon his countrymen, 
that, Sparta being now humbled, Athens was their 
actual and prominent enemy. He reminded them 
. — in language such as had been used -by Brasidas 
in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, and 
by Hermokrates at Syracuse 2 — that men such as 
the Thebans, brave and trained soldiers on land, 
could soon acquire the like qualities on shipboard ; 
and that the Athenians themselves had once been 
mere landsmen, until the exigences of the Persian 
war forced them to take to the sea 3 . “ We must 
put down this haughty rival (he exhorted his coun- 
trymen) ; we must transfer to our own citadel, the 
Kadmeia, those magnificent Propylsea which adorn 
the entrance of the acropolis at Athens '.” 

Such emphatic language, as it long lived in 
the hostile recollection of Athenian orators, so it 
excited at the moment extreme ardour on the part 
of the Theban hearers. They resolved to build 
and equip one hundred triremes, and to construct 
docks with ship-houses fit for the constant main- 
tenance of such a number. Epaminondas himself 
was named commander, to sail with the first fleet, 
as soon as it should be ready, to the Hellespont 

1 Xcn. Ilellcn. vii. I, 36. 2 Thucyd. ii, 8/ ; vii. 21. 

* Diodor. xv. 78. 

4 jEschines, Fuls. Leg. p. 276. c. 32. s. 111. 'Eirapiwvbas, oi% 
VTronrrj^as to tqv A Sijvaiav df-iapa, tint fkapprjftrjv tv t<3 ir\rj8ti rav 
6r)fiai(ov, as bti ra rijs 'AOrjvalav d<pcm6\tas irponv\ata ptrtvtyKtiv 
(Is rrjv Trpoaraow Ttjj Kafyia'as. 
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and the islands near Ionia ; while invitations were 
at the same time despatched to Rhodes, Chios, 
and Byzantium, encouraging them to prepare for 
breaking with Athens 1 . Some opposition however 
was made in the Theban assembly to the new un- 
dertaking; especially by Menekleidas, an opposi- 
tion speaker} who, being frequent and severe in his 
criticisms upon the leading men such as Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas, has been handed down by Nepos 
and Plutarch in odious colours. Demagogues like 
him, whose power resided in the public assembly, 
are commoqjy represented as if they had a natural 
interest in plunging their cities into war, in order that 
there might be more matter of accusation against the 
leading men. This representation is founded mainly 
on the picture which Thucydides gives of Kleon in 
the first half of the Peloponnesian war : I have en- 
deavoured in my sixth volume to show 9 , that it is 
not a fair estimate even of Kleon separately, much 
lessof the demagogues generally, unwarlikemen both 
in tastes and aptitudes. Menekleidas at Thebes, far 
from promoting warlike expeditions in order that he 
might denounce the generals when they came back, 
advocated the prudence of continued peace, and 
accused Epaminondas of involving his country in 
distant and dangerous schemes, with a view to emu- 
late the glories of Agamemnon by sailing from Aulis 
in Boeotia, as commander of an imposing fieet to 
make conquests in the Hellespont. “ By the help 
of Thebes (replied Epaminondas) I have already 
done more than Agamemnon. He, with the forces 
1 Diodor. xv. /8, 79. * Sec Vol. VI. Cli. liv. p. 626 . 

2 E 


VOL. X. 
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of Sparta and all Greece besides, was ten years in 
taking a single city ; while I, with the single force 
of Thebes and at the single day of Leuktra, have 
crushed the power of the Agameranonian Sparta 1 .” 
While repelling the charge of personal motives, 
Epaminoudas contended that peace would be tanta- 
mount to an abnegation of the headship of Greece ; 
and that, if Thebes wished to maintain that ascend? 
ent station, she must keep her citizens in constant 
warlike training and action. 

To err with Epaminondas may be considered, by 
some readers, as better than being right with Mene- 
klcidas. But on the main point of this debate, 
Menekleidas appears to have been really right. 
For the general exhortations ascribed to Epami- 
nondas resemble but too closely those feverish sti- 
mulants, which Alkibiades administered at Athens 
to wind up his countrymen for the fatal expedition 
against Syracuse 2 . If we should even grant his ad- 
vice to be wise, in reference to land-warfare, we must 
recollect that he was here impelling Thebes into a 
new and untried maritime career, for which she 
had neither aptitude nor facilities. * To maintain 
ascendency on land alone, would require all her 
force, and perhaps prove too hard for her; to 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 5; Plutarch, Pclopidas, c. 25; 
Plutarch, Di: Sui Lntulc, p. 542 A. 

Neither of these two authors appear to me to conceive rightly either 
the attack, or the reply, in which the name of Agamemnon is here 
brought forward. As 1 have given it in the text, there is a real founda- 
tion for the attack, and a real print in the reply; as it appears in Cor- 
nelius Nepos, there is neither one nor the other. 

That the Spartans regarded themselves as having inherited the leader- 
ship of Greece from Agamemnon, may be seen by Herodotus, vii. 159. 

2 Tliucul. v i, 17, is. 
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maintain aSfcendency by land and sea at once would 
be still more impracticable. By grasping at both, 
she would probably keep neither. Such consi- 
derations warrant us in suspecting, that the project 
of stretching across the iEgean for ultramarine 
dependencies was suggested to this great man not 
so much by a sound appreciation of the permanent 
interests of Thebes, as by jealousy of Athens — 
especially since the recent conquests of Timotheus *. 

The project however was really executed, and a b.c.3G3. 
large Theban fleet under Epaminondas crossed the Bpaminon- 

a-1 • o/.r» T .. ,, dasincom- 

ibgean m «3f>3 n.c. In the same year, apparently, mandofa 
Pelopidas marched into Thessaly, at the bead of a fleeUn'the 
Theban land-force, against Alexander of Pherae. 

What the fleet achieved, we are scarcely permitted P ||orus> 
to know. It appears that Epaminondas visited 
Byzantium ; and we are told that he drove off the 
Athenian guard-squadron under Lathes, prevailing 
upon several of the allies of Athens to declare in his 
favour 2 . Both he and Timotheus appear to have 

1 Plutarch (Philopoemcn, c. 14) mentions that some authors repre- 
sented Epaminondas as having consented unwillingly to this maritime 
expedition. He explsiins such reluctance by reference to the dispara- 
ging opinion expressed by Plato about maritime service. But this 
opinion of Plato is founded upon reasons foreign to the character of 
Epaminondas j and it seems to me evident that the authors whom 
Plutarch here followed, introduced the opinion only as an hypothesis 
to explain why so great a general on land as Epaminondas had ac- 
complished so little at sea, when lie took command of a fleet. ; putting 
himself in a function for which he had little capacity, like Philopoemcu 
(Plutarch, Reipublic. Gereiid. Prceccpt. p. 812 E.). 

Bauch (in his tract, Epaminondas und Thebcus Kampf urn die He- 
gemonic, Breslau, 1834, p. 70, 71) maintains that Epaminondas was 
constrained against his own better judgement to undertake this mari- 
time enterprise. I canuot coincide in his opinion. The oracle which 
Bauch cites from Pausuuias (viii. 1 1 , (>) proves as little as the above ex- 
tract from Plutarch. 

3 Isokratcs, Or. v. (Philip.) s. 53: Diodor, xv 70. rax 7roXfix 

2 e 2 
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been in these seas, if not at the same time, at least 
with no great interval of time between. Both were 
solicited by the oligarchy of the Pontic Herakleia 
against the people ; and both declined to furnish 
aid 1 . Timotheus is said to have liberated the be- 
sieged town of Kyzikus ; by whom it was besieged, 
we do not certainly know, but probably by the 
Theban fleet 3 . Epaminondas brought back bis 
fleet at the end of the year, without having gained 
any splendid victory, or acquired any tenable pos- 
session for Thebes; yet not without weakening 
Athens, unsettling her hold upon her dependencies, 
and seconding indirectly the hostilities carried on 
by Kotys ; insomuch that the Athenian affairs in 
the Chersonese and Thrace were much less prosper- 
ous in 362 b.c. than they bad been in 364 b.c. 
Probably Epaminondas intended to return with his 
fleet in the nejct year (362 b.c.), and to push his 
maritime enterprises still farther 8 ; but we shall 
find him imperatively called elsewhere, to another 
and a fatal battle-field. And thus the first naval 
expedition of Thebes was likewise the last. 

Meanwhile his friend and colleague Pelopidas 
had marched into Thessaly against the despot Alex- 
ander ; who was now at the height of Jus power, 
holding in dependence a large portion of Thessaly 
together with the Phthiot Achajans and the Mag- 
netes, and having Athens as his ally. Nevertheless, 
so revolting had been his cruelties, and so numerous 

rots Qrjftaiois inohjuev. I do not feel assured that these general words 
apply to Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, which had before been men- 
tioned. 1 Justin, xvi. 4. 

8 Diodor. xv. HI ; Cornel. Nepos, Timotheus, c. 1. 

1 Diodor. xv. * { ). 
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were the malcontents who had sent to invite aid 
from Thebes, that Pelopidas did not despair of over- 
powering him. Nor was he daunted even by an 
eclipse of the sun, which is said to have occurred 
just as he was commencing his march, nor by the 
gloomy warnings which the prophets founded upon 
it ; though this event intimidated many of his fellow- 
citizens, so that his force was rendered less nume- 
rous as well as less confident. Arriving at Pharsalus, 
and strengthening himself by the junction of his 
Thessalian allies, he found Alexander approaching 
to meet him at the head of a well-appointed merce- 
nary force, greatly superior in number. The two 
chiefs contended who should occupy first the hills 
called Kynos Kephahe, or the Dog’s Heads. Pelopi- 
das arrived there first with his cavalry, beat the ca- 
valry of the enemy, and pursued them to some di- 
stance ; but he thus left the hills open to be occupied 
by the numerous infantry of the enemy, while his 
own infantry, coming up later, were repulsed with 
loss in their attempt to carry the position. Thus 
unpromising did the battle appear, when pelopidas 
returned from the pursuit. Ordering his victorious 
cavalry to charge the infantry on the hill in flank, 
he immediately dismounted, seized his shield, and 
put himself at the head of his own discouraged in- 
fantry, whom he again led up the hill to attack the 
position. His presence infused so much fresh ar- 
dour, that his troops, in spite of being twice repulsed, 
succeeded in a third attempt to drive the enemy 
from the summit of the hill. Thus master of the 
hill, Pelopidas saw before him the whole army of 
the enemy, retiring in some disorder, though not 
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yet beaten ; while Alexander in person was on the 
right wing, exerting himself in person to rally and 
encourage them. When Pelopidas beheld, as it 
were within his reach, this detested enemy — whose 
treacherous arrest and dungeon he had himself ex- 
perienced, and whose cruelties filled every one’s 
mouth — lie was seized with a transport of rage and 
madness, like Cyrus the younger on the field of 
Kunaxa at the sight of his brother Artaxerxes. 
Without thinking of his duties as a general, or even 
looking to see by whom he was followed, he rushed 
impetuously forward, with loud cries and challenges 
to Alexander to come forth and fight. The latter, 
declining the challenge, retired among his guards, 
into the midst of whom Pelopidas plunged, with the 
few who followed him, and there, while fighting with 
desperate bravery, met his death. So rapidly had 
this rash proceeding been consummated, that his 
army behind did not at first perceive it. But they 
presently hastened forward to rescue or avenge him, 
vigorously charged the troops of Alexander, and put 
them to flight with severe loss'. 

Yet this victory, though important to the The- 
bans, and still more important to the Thessalians, 
was to both of them robbed of all its sensible value 
by the death of Pelopidas. The demonstrations of 
grief throughout the army were unbounded and 
universal. The soldiers yet warm from their vic- 
tory, the wounded men with wounds yet untended, 
flocked around the corpse, piling up near to it as a 
trophy the arms of the slain enemies. Many, re- 

1 For the description of this memorable scene, see Plutarch, Pelopi- 
das, c. 31, 32; Diodor. xv. HO, HI ; Cornel. Ncpos Pelopid. c. 5. 
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fusing either to kindle fire, or to touch their evening 
meal, testified their affliction by cutting off their 
own hair as well as the manes of their horses. The 
Thessalian%ties vied with each other in tokens of 
affectionate respect, and obtained from the Thebans 
permission to take the chief share in his funeral, as 
their lost guardian and protector. At Thebes, the 
emotion was no less strikingly manifested. • En- 
deared to his countrymen first as tiie head of that 
devoted handful of exiles who braved every peril to 
rescue the city from the Lacedaemonians, Pelopidas 
had been rc-elected without interruption to the an- 
nual office of Bceotarcli during all the years that 
had since elapsed' (378-364 b.c.).. lie had taken 
a leading part in all their struggles, and all their 
glories ; he had been foremost to cheer them in the 
hour of despondency ; he had lent himself, with 
the wisdom of a patriot and the generosity of a 
'friend, to second the guiding ascendency of Epa- 
minondas, and his moderation of dealing towards 
conquered enemies 1 2 . 

All that Thebes could do, was, to avenge the The The- 
death of Pelopidas. The Theban generals, Malkitas !!i a l "en°”i>- 
and Diogciton 3 , conducted a powerful force of 7000 al^rof" 

Phene. 

1 Diodor. xv. SI. Plutarch (Pi lop. c. M-l j states substantially the 
same. 

2 Plutarch, Oompar. Pelopitl. ami Marcell. c. 1. 

8 Diodorus \\\. 78) places in one and the same year both— 1. The 
maritime project of Kpamiuoiulns, including his recommendation of it, 
the equipment of the licet, and the actual expedition. 2 . The expedi- 
tion of Pelopidas into Tliessalv with its immediate consequences. 

lie mentions the former of the two first, but he places botli in the tirst year 
of Olympiad 101, the year in which Tiuiokrates was nrrhon at Athens; 
that is, from Midsummer .‘ttM to Midsummer ,%,*$ n.r. He passes im- 
mediately from the maritime expedition into an allusion to the battle 
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hoplites into Thessaly, and put themselves at the 
head of their partisans in that country. With this 
united army, they pressed Alexander jiard, com- 

of Mantinea, which (he says) proved fatal to Epaminondas and hindered 
him from following up his ideas of maritime activity. 

The battle of Mantinea took place in June or July 362 b.c. The 
maritime expedition, immediately preceding that battle, would there- 
fore naturally take place in the summer of 363 b.c.; the year 364 b.c. 
having been occupied in the requisite naval equipments. 

I incline to think that the march of Polopidas into Thessaly also took 
place during 363 b.c., and that his death thus occurred while Epami- 
nondas was absent on ship-board. A probable reason is thus supplied 
why the second Theban army which went to avenge Pelopidas, was 
commanded, not by his friend and colleague Epaminondas, but by other 
generals. Had Epaminondas been then at home, this would hardly 
have been. 

The eclipse of the sun, which both Plutarch and Diodorus mention 
to have immediately preceded the out-march of Pelopidas, does not 
seem to have been as yet certainly identified. Dodwcll, on the autho- 
rity of an astronomical friend, places it on the 13th of June, 364 b.c., 
at five o’clock in the morning. On the other hand, Calvisius places it 
on the 13th of July in the same Julian year, at a quarter before eleven 
o’clock in the day (see L’Art de Verifier les Dates, tom. i. p. 257). We 
may remark, that the day named by Dodwell (as he himself admits) 
would not fall within the Olympic year 364-363 b.c., but during the 
month preceding the commencement of that year. Moreover Dodwell 
speaks as if there were no other months in the year, except June, July, 
and August, fit for military expeditions ; an hypothesis not reasonable 
to admit. 

Sievcrs and Dr. Thirlwall both accept the eclipse mentioned by Dod- 
well, as marking the time when the expedition of Pelopidas commenced 
— June 364 b.c. But against this, Mr. Clinton takes no notice of it 
in his Tables ; which seems to show that he was not satisfied as to the 
exactness of Dodwell’s statement or the chronological identity. If it 
should turn out, on farther astronomical calculations, that there oc- 
curred no eclipse of the sun in the year 363 b.c., visible at Thebes — I 
should then fix upon the eclipse mentioned by Calvisius (13 July 
364 b.(T.) as identifying the time of the expedition of Pelopidas ; which 
would, on that supposition, precede by eight or nine months the com- 
mencement of the transmarine cruise of Epaminondas. The eclipse 
mentioned by Calvisius is preferable to that mentioned by Dodwell, 
because it falls within the Olympic year indicated by Diodorus. 

But it appears to me that farther astronomical information is here 
required. 
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pletely worsted him, and reduced him to submit to 
their own terms. He was compelled to relinquish all 
his dependencies in Thessaly ; to confine himself to 
Pherae, with its territory near the Gulf of Pagasae ; 
and to swear adherence to Thebes as a leader. All 
Thessaly, together witl . the Phthiot Achseans and 
the Magnates, became annexed to the headship of 
the Thebans, who thus acquired greater ascendency 
in Northern Greece than they had ever enjoyed 
before *. The *power of Alexander was effectually 
put down on land; but he still continued both power- 
ful and predatory at sea, as will be seen in the ensu- . 
ing year. 

1 Plutarch, Pclopiil. c. 35. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

PROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO TOE BATTLE' OF 
' • . MANTINEA. 

b.c. 364- It was during this period — while EpaminQndas was 
„ ’ . absent with the fleet, and while Pelopidas was en- 
of the * gaged in that Thessalian campaign from whence he 
Orchomc- never returned— that the Thebans destroyed Orcho- 
ThebS— St menus. That city, the second in the Boeotian 
XT" ^deration, had always been disaffected towards 
tho™n,e’ y Thebes ; and the absence of the two great leaders, 
bans. as well as of a large Theban force in Thessaly, 
seems to have been regarded by the Orchomenian 
Knights or Horsemen (the first and richest among 
the citizens, 300 in number) as a favourable moment 
fop attack. Some Theban exiles took part in this 
scheme, with a view to overthrow the existing go- 
vernment ; and a day, appointed for a military re- 
view near Thebes, was fixed for execution. A large 
number of conspirators joined, with apparent ardour. 
But before the clay arrived, several of them repented 
and betrayed the plot to the Boeotarehs ; upon which 
the Orchomenian horsemen were seized, brought 
before the Theban assembly, condemned to death, 
and executed. But besides this, the resolution was 
taktm to destroy the town, to kill the male adults, 
and to sell the women and children into slavery 1 . 
This barbarous decree was executed, though proba- 
bly a certain fraction found means to escape, form- 


1 Dinrior. xv. 7^. 
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ing the kernel of that population which was after- 
wards restored. The full measure of ancient Theban 
hatred was thus satiated ; a hatred, tracing its origin 
even to those mythical times when Thebes was said ta 
have paid tribute to Orchomenus v But the erasure 
of this venerable city from the list of autonomous 
units in Hellas, with the wholesale' execution and 
sale of so many free kinsmen into Slavery, excited 
strong sympathy throughout the neighbours, as well 
as repugnance against Theban cruelty 1 ; a sentiment 
probably aggravated ' by the fact, which we must 
presume to have been concurrent — that the Thebans 
appropriated the territory among their own citizens. 

It would seem that the neighbouring town of Koro- 
neia shared the same fate ; at least the two are 
afterwards spoken of together in such manner as 
to make us suppose* so 2 . Thebes thus absorbed 
into herself these two towns and territories to the 
north of her own city, as well as Plataea and Thes- 
pirn to the south.- 

We must recollect that during the supremacy of Rnpng- 
Sparta and the period of Theban struggle and hu- ” 
initiation, before the battle of Leuktra, Orchomeuus SmJ— 
had actively embraced the Spartan cause. Shortly r '‘s r f t ani1 

J J displeasure 

after that victory, the Thebans had been anxious nfiipami- 
under their first impulse of resentment to destroy 
the city, but had been restrained by the lenient re- 
commendations of Epaminondas 3 . All their half- 

1 See the sentiment expressed by Demosthenes rout. Leptinem, 
p. 4M. s. 121— mi (nation delivered in 355 B.c. ; eight years after the 
destruction ofOrchomeims. 

3 Pemosth. Pe Pace, p. f»2. s. 21 ; Philippic II. p. (i!\ s. Id ; Fills. 

Leg. p. 375. s. 122; p. 387. s. 162; p. 445. s 373 . 

3 lhodor. xv. 57. 
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suppressed wrath was revived by the conspiracy of 
the Orchomenian Knights ; yet the extreme severity 
of the proceeding would never have been consum- 
mated, but for the absence of Epaminondas, who 
was deeply chagrined on his return 1 . He well knew 
the bitter censures which Thebes would draw upon 
herself by punishing the entire city for the conspi- 
racy of the wealthy Knights, and in a manner even 
more rigorous than Platsea and Thespiae ; since the 
inhabitants of these two latter were expelled with 
their families out of Bceotia, while the Orchome lian 
male adults were slain, and the women and children 
sold into slavery. 

b.c. 362 . On returning from his maritime expedition at the 
Epa'mfnon. eQ d 363 b.c., Epaminondas was re-elected one 
his cruise— ^ ie -Boeotarchs. He had probably intended to 
compta renew ’ * 11S cru i se during the coining year. But his 
tionsin -chagrin for the Orchomenian affair, and bis grief 
for the death of Pelopidas — an intimate friend, as 
well as a political colleague whom he could trust — 
might deter him from a second absence ; while the 

1 Pausan. ix. 15, 2. 

Diodorus places in the same year all the three facts : — l. The mari- 
time expedition of Epaminondas. 2. The expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessaly, his death, and the following Theban victories over Alexander 
of Phenr. 3. The conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights and the de- 
struction of Orchomenus. 

The year in which he places them is, the arcliouship of Timokratcs — 
from Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 b.c. 

That the destniction of Orchomenus occurred during the absence of 
Epaminondas, and that he was greatly distressed at it on his return — 
is distinctly stated by Pausanias ; who however is (in my judgement) so 
far mistaken, that he refers the absence of Epaminondas to that pre- 
vious occasion when he had gone into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas 
from the dungeon of Alexander, 366 b.c. 

This date is not so probable as the date assigned by Diodorus j nor 
do the chronological conceptions of Pausanias seem to me exact. 
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affairs Of Peloponnesus also were now becoming. so 
complicated, as to render the necessity of renewed 
Theban interference again probable. 

Since the peace concluded in 366 b.c. with Co- state of p e . 

. . . loponncsus 

rinth, Phlius, &c., Thebes had sent no army into — Eimns 
that peninsula; though her harmost and garrison ans in alii- 
still continued at Tegea, perhaps at Megalopolis sj^ta! th 
and Mess£n3 also. The Arcadians, jealous of her 
as well as disunited among themselves, had even 
gone so far as to contract an alliance with her. enemy 
Athens. The main conflict however now was, be- 
tween the Arcadians and the Eleians, respecting 
the possession of Triphylia and the Pisatid. The 
Eleians about this time (365 b.c.) came into. alli- 
ance again with Sparta 1 , relinquishing their alliance 
with Thebes ; while the Achaeans, having come into 
vigorous cooperation with Sparta 4 ever since 367 b.c, 

(by reaction against the Thebans, who, reversing 
the judicious and moderate policy of Epaminondas, 
violently changed the Achaean governments), allied 
themselves with Elis also, in or before 365 b.c. 3 
And thus Sparta, though robbed by the pacification 
of 366 b.c. of the aid of Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, 

&c., had now acquired in exchange Elis and Achaia 
— confederates not less valuable. 

Triphylia, the territory touching the western The Eiciam 
coast of Peloponnesus, immediately north of the Bering' 
river Neda — and Ihe Pisatid (including the lower t!he P spa*~ 
course of the river Alphcius and the plain of Olym- tans - at . 

1 i J recovering 

pia), immediately north of Triphylia — both of them Mess£a£ . 
between Messenia and Elis — had been in fprmer 

1 Xen. Hellcn. vii. 4, 19. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 17. 


2 Xen. Hcllen. vii. 1, J3. 
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times conquered and long held by the Eleians, but 
always as discontented subjects. Sparta, in the 
days of her unquestioned supremacy, had found it 
politic to vindicate their independence, and had 
compelled the Eleiaus, after a war of two or three 
years, to renounce formally all dominion over 
them 1 . No sooner, however, had the battle of 
Leuktra disarmed Sparta, than the Eleians re- 
claimed their lost dominion 2 ; while the subjects 
on their side found new protectors in the Arcadians, 
and were even admitted, under pretence of kindred 
race, into the Pan- Arcadian confederacy 3 . The 
Persian rescript brought down byPelopidas(3G7-30(i 
b.c.) seems to have reversed this arrangement, re- 
cognising the imperial rights of the Eleians 4 . But 
as the Arcadians had repudiated the rescript, it re- 
mained for the Eleians to enforce their imperiat 
rights by arms, if they could. They found Sparta 
in the same interest as themselves ; not only equally 
hostile to the Arcadians, but also complaining that 
she had been robbed of Messen6, as they complained 
of the loss of Triphylia. Sparta had just gained a 
slight advantage over the Arcadians, in the recap- 
ture of Sellasia ; chiefly through the aid of a Syra- 
cusan reinforcement of twelve triremes, sent to them 
by the younger Dionysius, but with orders speedily 
to return 5 . 

b.c. 366— Besides the imperial claims over Triphylia and 
the Pisatid, which thus placed Elis in alliance with 
Sparta and in conflict with Arcadia — there was also . 

1 Xen. tlcllcn. iii. 3. 30, 31. 8 Xcn. Ilollcn. vi. 5, 2. 

3 Xen. Ilollcn. vii. 2, 26. 4 Xen. Hcllcn. vii. 1, 38. 

5 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 12. 
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a territory lying'north of the Alpheius (on the hilly war be- 
ground forming the western or Eleian side of Mount iEsand 
Erymanthus, between.Elis and the north-western ; 
portion of Arcadia), which included Lasion and the 
highland townships called Akroreii, and which was 
disputed between Elis and Arcadia. At this mo- 
ment, it was included as a portion of the Pan- 
Arcadian aggregate 1 ; but the Eleians, claiming it 
as their own and suddenly marching in along with 
a body of Arcadian exiles, seized and occupied La- 
sion as well as some of the neighbouring Akroreii. 

The Arcadians were not’ slow in avenging the af- 
front. A body of their Pan-Arcadian militia called 
the Epariti, collected from the various cities and 
districts, marched to Lasion, defeated the Eleian 
hoplites with considerable loss both of men and 
arms, and drove them out of the district. The 
victors recovered both Lasion and all the Akroreii, 
except Thraustus ; after which they proceeded to 
the sacred ground of Olympia, and took forinal 
possession of it, planting a garrison, protected by a 
regular stockaded circle, on the hill called Kronion. 

Having made good this position, they marched on 
even to the city of Elis itself, which was unfortified 
(though it had a tenable acropolis), so that they 
were enabled to enter it, finding no resistance until 
they reached the agora. Here they found mustered 
the Eleian horsemen and the chosen hoplites, who 
repulsed them with some loss. But Elis was in 
great consternation ; while a democratical opposi- 
tion now manifested itself against the ruling oli- 

1 It had been taken from Elis by Agis, at the peace of 309 . u.c. after 
his victorious wur (Xeu. Ilellen. iii. 2, 31). 
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Elis by the 
Arcadians. 
Distress of 
the Eleians. 
Archidamus 
and the 
Spartans 
invade 
Arcadia. 


garchy— seizing the acropolis in ho^es of admitting 
the Arcadians. The bravery of the horsemen and 
hoplites, however, put down this internal movement, 
recovered the acropolis, and forced the malcontents, 
to the number of 400, to evacuate the city. Thus 
expelled, the latter seized and established them- 
selves at Pylus (in the Eleian territory, about nine 
miles from Elis towards the Arcadian border*), 
where they were reinforced not only by a body of 
Arcadians, but also by many of their partisans who 
came from the city to join them. From this forti- 
fied post, planted in the country like Dekeleia in 
Attica, they carried on harassing war against the 
Eleians in the city, and reduced them after some 
time to great straits. There were even hopes of 
compelling the city to surrender, and a fresh inva- 
sion of the Arcadians was invited to complete the 
enterprise. The Eleians were only rescued by a 
reinforcement from their allies in Achaia, who came 
in large force and placed the city in safety ; so that 
the Arcadians could do nothing more than lay waste 
the territory around 2 . 

Retiring on this occasion, the Arcadians renewed 
their invasion not long afterwards ; their garrison 
still occupying Olympia, and the exiles continuing 
at Pylus. They now marched all across the coun- 
try, even approaching Kyll£n6, the harbour of Elis 
on the western sea* Between the harbour and the 
city, the Eleians ventured to attack them, but were 
defeated with such loss, that their general Andro- 
machus (who had prompted the attack) fell upon 
his sword in despair. The distress of the Eleians 

1 Pausanias, vi. 22, 3. 8 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 13-18 ; Diodor. xv. 77. 
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became greater than ever. In hopes of drawing 
off the Arcadian invaders, they sent an envoy to 
Sparta, entreating that the Lacedemonians would 
make a diversion on their side of Arcadia. Accord- 
ingly, the Spartan prince Archidamus (son of King 
Agesilaus), invading the south-western portion of 
Arcadia, occupied a hill-town or post called Krom- 
nus (seemingly in the territory of Megalopolis, and 
cutting off the communication between that city and 
Messent)), which he fortified and garrisoned with 
about 200 Spartans and Periocki. The effect whtch 
the Eleians contemplated was produced. The Ar- 
cadian army (except the garrison of Olympia) being 
withdrawn home, they had leisure to act against Py- 
lus. The Pylian exiles had recently made an abortive 
attempt upon Thalamic, on their return from which 
they were overtaken and worsted by the Eleians, 

.with severe loss in killed, and 200 of their number 
ultimately made prisoners. .Among these latter, all 
the Eleian exiles were at once put to death ; all the 
remainder sold for slaves'. 

Meanwhile the main Arcadian force, which had ArciiMamm 
returned from Elis, was joined by allies — Thebans 2 , a spartan 
Argeians, and Messcnians — and marched at once to Kromimsf 
Kromnus. They thercblockcd up the Lacedemonian 
garrison by a double palisade carried all round, a(lva, ’ , . a ? C3 

1 over him — 

which they kept a numerous force to occupy. In armistice, 
vain did Archidamus attempt to draw them off, by 
carrying his devastations into the Skiritis and other 

1 Xen. Ilellcn. vii. 4 , 26*. 

8 Xen. Ilellcn. vii. 4, 2?. 

The Thebans who are here mentioned must have been soldiers in 
garrison at Tegea, Megalopolis, or Mcssenc. No fresh Theban troops 
bad come into Peloponnesus. 

VOL. X. 2 F 
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portions of Arcadia ; for the Skiritse, in former 
days dependents of Sparta and among the most 
valuable constituents of the Lacedaemonian armies 1 , 
had now. become independent Arcadians. The 
blockade was still continued without interruption. 
Archidamus next tried to get possession of a hill- 
top which commanded the Arcadian position. But 
in marching along the road up, he encountered the 
enemy in great force, and was repulsed with some 
loss ; himself being thrust through the thigh with 
a spear, and his relatives Polyaenidas and Chilon 
slain 2 3 . The Lacedaemonian troops retreated for 
some space into a wider breadth of ground, where 
they were again formed in battle order, yet greatly 
discouraged both by the repulse and by the com- 
munication of the names of the slain, who were 
among the most distinguished soldiers of Sparta. 
The Arcadians on the contrary were advancing to 
the charge in high spirits, when an ancient Spartan, 
stepping forth from the ranks, shouted with a loud 
voice “ What need to fight, gentlemen ? Is it not 
better to conclude a truce and separate?” Both 
armies accepted the proposition joyfully. The truce 
was concluded ; the Lacedaemonians took up their 
dead and retired : the Arcadians also retreated to 
the spot where they had gained their advantage, and 
there erected their trophy' 1 . 


1 Tliucyd. v. (>H ; Xen. Hep. Laced, xii. 3; xiii. G. 

- The seizure of Kromuus by the Lacedemonians, and the wound 
received by Archidamus, are alluded to by Justin, vi. 6*. 

3 Xen. Tlellen. vii. d, 20-i?o. s* 7 tA»}utoi/ oyr&p, dvdftorjaas 

TIS TUiV 7 Tf)€(r(JvT£fHi>P €ITT€ Tt fit! f/flds, 03 npdf)€S, dAV ()V 

(T 7 r€urafxevovs dtaXvOrjvcu ; — dcr^voi drj d^KpuTfpoi aKOv<ravT €£ , cWft* 
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Under the graphic description here given by T . he An*. 
Xenophon, seems to be concealed a defeat of the ade Krom- 
Lacedaemonians more serious than he likes to enun- c^Ccthe 
ciate. The Arcadians completely gained their point, 
by continuing the bloc! ade without interruption. 

One more attempt was made by the Lacedaemo- 
nians for the relief of their countrymen. Suddenly 
assailing the palisade at night, they succeeded in 
mastering the portion of it guarded by the Argei- 
ans 1 . They broke down an opening, and called 
to the besieged to hasten out. But the relief had 
come unexpected, so that only a few of those 
near at hand could profit by it to escape. The 
Arcadians, hurrying to the spot in large force, drove 
off the assailants and re-enclosed the besieged, who 
were soon compelled to surrender for want of pro- 
visions. More than 100 prisoners, Spartans and 
Perioeki together, were distributed among the cap- 
. tors — Argeians, Thebans, Arcadians and Messe- 
nians — one share to each 2 . Sixty years before, the 
capture of 220 Spartans and Lacedemonians in 
Sphakteria, by Kleon and Demosthenes, had excited 
the extreme of incredulous wonder throughout all 
Greece ; emphatically noted by tbg impartial Thucy- 
dides 8 . Now, not a trace of such sentiment appears, 
even in the philo-Laconian Xenophon. So sadly 
had Spartan glory declined ! 

Having thus put an end to the Spartan , attack, 
the Arcadians resumed their aggression against Elis, 

1 Xen» He lion. vii. 4, 27. The conjecture of Palmerius — tov Kara 
rovs ’Apyeiavs — seems here just and necessary. 
a Xcn. Xellcn. vii. 4, 27. 

8 Thucyd, iv. 40. 


2 F 2 
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b.c. 30i. in conjunction with a new project of considerable 

dianfccfc momen k ^ was now spring immediately pre- 
bratethe ceding the celebration of the great quadrennial 
ftstWaT Olympic festival, which came about midsummer. 
theKsTtans The presidency over this sacred ceremony had long 
ffingthc been the cherished privilege of the Eleians, who 
Eteians. had acquired it when they conquered' the Pisatans 
— the inhabitants of the region immediately around 
Olympia, and the first curators of the festival in 
its most primitive state. These Pisatans, always 
reluctant subjects of Elis, had never lost the con- 
viction that the presidency of the festival belonged 
to them of right ; and had entreated Sparta to re- 
store to them their right, thirty-five years before, 
when Agis as conqueror imposed terms of peace 
upon the Eleians 1 . Their request had been then 
declined, on the ground that they were too poor 
and rude to do worthy honour to the ceremony. 
But on now renewing it, they found the Arcadians 
more compliant than the Spartans had been. The 
Arcadian garrison, which had occupied the sacred 
plain of Olympia for more than a year, being 
strongly reinforced, preparation was made for cele- 
brating the festival by the Pisatans under Arcadian 
protection*. The Grecian states would receivd with 
surprise, on this occasion, two distinct notices from 
official heralds, announcing to them the commence- 
ment of the hieromenia or sacred season, and the 
precise day when the ceremonies would begin: 
for doubtless the Eleians, though expelled by force 

1 Xen. Hullcn. iii. 2, .‘il. 

- Xcn. Ilellen. vii. 2, 29. Compare Pausanias, vi. 22, 2. 
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from Olympia, still asserted their rights and sent 
round their notices as usual: 

It was evident that this memorable plain, conse- 
crated as it was to Hellenic brotherhood and com- 
munion, would on the present occasion be disho- 
noured by dispute and perhaps by bloodshed : for 
the Arcadians summoned to the spot, besides their 
own military strength, a considerable body of allies; 
2000 hoplites from Argos, and 400 horsemen from 
Athens. So imposing a force being considered suf- 
ficient to deter the unwarlike Eleians from any idea 
of asserting their rights by arms, the Arcadians and 
Pisatans began the festival with its ordinary routine 
of sacrifice and matches. Having gone through the 
chariot-race, they entered upon the pentathlon, or 
quintuple contest, wherein the running match and 
the wrestling match came first in order. The run- 
ning match had already been completed, and those 
who had been successful enough in it to go on con- 
tending for the prize in the other four points, had 
begun to wrestle in the space between the stadium 
and the great altar 1 — when suddenly the Eleiaus 
were seen entering the sacred ground in arms, ac- 
companied by their allies the Achreans, and march- 
ing'up to the opposite bank of the little river Kla- 
deus — which flowed at a little distance to the west- 
ward of the Altis, or interior enclosed precinct of 

1 Xen. Ilellcn. vii. 4 , 2D. K at rrjv ph l7nrobpopiav rjdrj t7renoir)K€(rav f 
Ka\ ra bpopued rov mvrddXov' ni 8* irdXrjv dcfuKOfievci ovkctl iv rw 
Bpdpt », dXXu /lerafit rov dpupov Kal rov fiwpov inafaiiov. O l yap 
*HXc!ot Traprjvav rj$r} t &c. 

Diodorus erroneously represents (xv. 78) the occurrence ns if the 
Eleians had been engaged in celebrating Ihc festival, and ns if (lie 
Pisatans and Arcadians had marched up and attacked them while doing 
so. * The Eleians were really the assailants. 


o.c. 361. 

The Eleians 
invade the 
festival by 
arms— con- 
flict on the 
plain of 
Olympia— 
bravery of 
the Eleians, 
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Zeus, falling afterwards into the Alpheius. Upon 
this the Arcadians drew up in armed order, on 
their own side of the Kladeus, to resist the farther 
approach of the Elcians '. The latter, with a bold- 
ness for which no one gave them credit, forded the 
rivulet, headed by Slratolas with his chosen band ol 
300, and vigorously charged first the Arcadians, 
next the Argeians ; both of whom were defeated 
and driven back. The victorious Eleians forced 
their way into the Altis, and pressed forward to 
reach the great altar. But at every step of their ad- 
vance the resistance became stronger, aided as it was 
by numerous buildings — the Senate-house, the tem- 
ple of Zeus, and various porticos — which both de- 


1 Xen. Hellen. 1. C. Ol yap *IlXeiot rraprjcrav <rvi/ rote vTrXois els t 6 
re pevos* Ol de 'ApKuBes 7rnppa>Tepu> pep ovk ibrrjvrTfcrap, em Be rov 
KXaBdov nordpov iraperd^avro, os napd r'qv "aXtiv Karappevp els top 
*AX(j)ciop epftdXXci. K a\ prjv ol *HXctoi rdir\ Odrepa rov nordpov 
7 raperd^avro, crfyayiao-dpevoi Be evdvs ex^pow. 

The repepos must here be distinguished from the Altis ; as meaning 
the entire breadth of consecrated ground at- Olympia, of which the 
Altis formed a smaller interior portion enclosed with a wall. The 
Elcians entered into the repevns before they crossed the river Kladeus, 
which flowed through the repepos, but alongside of the Altis. The 
tomb of fEnomans, which was doubtless included in the repepos, was 
on the right hank of the Kludcns (Pausan. vi. 21, 3); while the Altis 
was on the left bank of the river. 

Colonel Leake fin his Peloponnesiaea, pp. fi, 107) has given a copious 
and instructive exposition of the ground of Olympia, as well as of the 
notices (eft by Pausanias respecting it. Unfortunately, little can be 
made' out certainly, except the position of the great temple of Zeus in 
the Altis. Neither the positions assigned to the various buildings, the 
Stadion, or the Hippodrome, by Colonel Leake — nor those proposed 
by Kiepert in the plan comprised in his maps — nor by Ernst Curtins, 
in the Plan annexed to his recent Dissertation called Olympia (Berlin, 
1852)— rest upon very sufficient evidence. Perhaps futuic excavations 
may hereafter reveal much that is now unknown. 

I cannot agree with Colonel Leake however in supposing that Pisa 
was at any time a city, and afterwards deserted. 
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ranged their ranks, and furnished excellent positions 
of defence for darters and archers on the roofs. 
Stratolas was here slain, while his troops, driven 
out of the sacred ground, were compelled to recross 
the Kladcus. The festival was then resumed and 
prosecuted in its usual order. But the Arcadians 
were so afraid of a renewed attack on the following 
day, that they not only occupied the roofs of all the 
buildings more completely than before, but passed 
the night in erecting a palisade of defence ; tearing 
down for that purpose the temporary booths which 
had been carefully put up to accommodate the crowd 
of visitors 1 . Such precautions rendered the place 
unassailable, so that the Eleians were obliged to 
return home on the next day ; not without sympa- 
thy and admiration among many of the Greeks, for 
the unwonted boldness which they had displayed. 

They revenged themselves by pronouncing the 
104th Olympiad to be no Olympiad at all, and by 
registering it as such in their catalogue, when they 
regained power ; preserving however the names of 
those who had been proclaimed victors, which ap- 
pear in the lists like the rest 2 . 

Such was the unholy combat which dishonoured Feelings of 
the sanctuary of Pan-hellenic brotherhood, and in tators at 
which the great temple, with its enthroned inmate 0l5rmpilu 
the majestic Zeus of Pheidias, was for the lirst lime 
turned into a fortress against its habitual presidents 
the Eleians. It was a combat wherein, though 
both Thebes and Sparta, the competing leaders of 


1 Xen. Hcllen.vii.4,32. wot * ov 8' (beTravcr^UTo rrjs vvktos cKKovFTovrts 

Tii 8tan€7rovijixtt>a (TKrjvujfxaTa, &c. 

2 Dioilor. xv. 78 ; Puusauias, vi. 8, 2. 
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Greece, stand clear, Athens as well as most of the 
Peloponnesian chief states were implicated. It had 
been brought on by the rapacious ambition of the 
Arcadians, and its result seemed to confirm them, 
under colour of Pisatan presidency, in the perma- 
nent mastery of Olympia. But in spite of such 
apparent promise, it was an event which carried in 
itself the seeds of violent reaction. Wc cannot 
doubt that the crowd of Grecian spectators present 
were not merely annoyed by the interruption of the 
proceedings and by the demolition of their teuts, 
but also deeply shocked by the outrage to the sa- 
cred ground — “ imminentium templorum religio'.” 
Most of them probably believed the Eleians to be 
the rightful presidents, having never either seen or 
heard of any one else in that capacity. And they 
could hardly help feeling strong sympathy for the 
unexpected courage of these dispossessed presi- 
dents; which appeared so striking to Xenophon 
(himself perhaps a spectator) that he ascribes it to 
a special inspiration of the gods 2 . 

If they disapproved of the conduct of the Area- 
dians an cl Pi satansas an unjust intrusion, they would 
disapprove yet more of that spoliation of the rich 
temples at Olympia, whereby the intruders rewarded 
themselves. The Arcadians, always on the look- 

1 Tacitus, Ilist. i. 40. lie is describing the murder of Galba in the 
I'orum at Rome, by the Othonian soldiers : — 

“ Igitur indites Romani, qua^i Vologeseii nut Pacorum avito Arsaci- 
dnrum solic depulsuri, ac non lmperatorem suuni, inmnem ct senem, 
trucidare pergeront—- disjecta plebc, proculcato Senatu, truces armis, 
rapidis equis, forum imimpimt : nec illos Capitolii aspeotus, ct immi- 
nentium templorum religio, ct prioivs ct futuri Principes, temicre, 
quomiaus facerent scelus, eujius ultor est quisquis succcssit.” 

2 Xcn. Hellen. vii. 4, .‘ii?. 
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out for plunder and pay as mercenary soldiers, 
found themselves supplied with both, in abundant 
measure, from this war ; the one from the farms, 
the stock, and the field-labourers, of the Eleian 
neighbourhood generally, more plentiful than in 
any part of Peloponnesus ; the other from the 
ample accumulation, both of money and of precious 
offerings, distributed over the numerous temples at 
Olympia. The Pisatans, now installed as admini- 
strators, would readily consent to appropriate these 
sacred treasures to the pay of their own defenders, 
whom they doubtless considered as acting in the 
s#rwice of the Olympian Zeus. Accordingly t|ie 
Epariti, the militia of joint Arcadia, were better paid 
than, ever they had been before, so that the ser- 
vice attracted numerous volunteers of the poorer 
class 1 2 . 

At the outset of the Peloponnesian war, the Co- violent <iis- 
rinthians and Spartans had talked of prosecuting it S, 0 ” 
in part by borrowed money from the treasuries of ““mbere of 


Delphi and Olympia 3 . How far the project had 
ever been executed, we have no information. But mumon,in 
at least, it had not been realized in any such way as qxicnccof 
to form a precedent for the large sums now appro- potion! 0 * 
priated by the Pisatans and Arcadians; which ap- 
propriation accordingly excited much outcry, as * emW J r 
flagrant rapacity aud sacrilege. This sentiment was against it- 
felt with peculiar force among many even of the 


1 Xen. Ilcllcn. iii. 2, 2fi ; Polybius, iv. 

3 Xen. Ilcllen. vii. 4, 33, 34. 

« Thueyd. i. 121. 

Pcrikles in his speech nt Athens alludes to this understood purpose 
of the Spartans and their confederacy (Thueyd. i. 143). 
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Arcadians themselves, the guilty parties. More- 
over some of the leaders employed had made im- 
portant private acquisitions for themselves, so as to 
provoke both resentment and jealousy among their 
rivals. The Pan-Arcadian communion, recently 
brought together and ill- cemented, was little calcu- 
lated to resist the effect of any strong special cause 
of dissension. It was composed of cities which had 
before been accustomed to act apart and even in 
hostility to each other ; especially Mantinea and 
Tegca. These two cities now resumed their ancient 
rivalry 1 . The Mantincans, jealous both of Tegea 
and Megalopolis, began to labour underhand agaki.t 
Arcadian unity and the Theban alliance — with a 
view to renewed connection with Sparta; though 
only five years before, they had owed to Thebes the 
rc-establislunent of their own city, after it had been 
broken up into villages by Spartan force. The ap- 
propriation of the sacred funds, offensive as it was 
to much of sincere sentiment, supplied them with a 
convenient ground for commencing opposition. In 
the Mantincan assembly, a resolution w T as passed, 
renouncing all participation in the Olympic trea- 
sures ; while at the same time an adequate sum 
was raised among the citizens, to furnish pay for all 
members of the Epariti who came from their city. 
This sum was forwarded to the officers in command ; 
who however not only refused to receive it, but even 
summoned the authors of the proceeding to take 
their trial before the Pan-Arcadian assembly — the 
Ten Thousand at Megalopolis — on the charge of 

1 Xen. Ildlen. vii. 4 , 33, 34 ; Diodor. xv. #2 ; Pausanias, viii. 8, 6. 
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breaking up the integrity.of Arcadia 1 . The Manti- 
nean leaders thus summoned, having refused to ap- 
pear, and being' condemned in their absence by the 
TenThousand — a detachment of theEpariti was sent 
to Mantinea to secure their persons. But the gates 
were found shut, and the order was set at defiance. 
So much sympathy was manifested in Arcadia to- 
wards the Mantineans, that many other towns copied 
their protest. Nay, even the majority of the Ten 
Thousand themselves, moved by repeated appeals 
made to them in the name of the offended gods, 
were gradually induced to adopt it also, publicly 
renouncing and interdicting all farther participa- 
tion in the Olympian treasures. 

Here was a just point carried, and an important 
advantage gained, in desisting from a scandalous 
misappropriation. The party which had gained it 
immediately sought to push it farther. Beginning 
as the advocates of justice and of the Olympian 
Zeus, the Mantineans speedily pronounced them- 
selves more clearly as the champions of oligarchy ; 
friendly to Sparta and adverse to Thebes. Supplies 
from Olympia being no longer obtained, the means 
presently failed, of paying the Epariti or public mi- 
litia. Accordingly, such members of that corps as 
were too poor to continue without pay, gradually re- 
linquished the service ; while on the other hand, the 
more wealthy and powerful citizens, by preconcerted 
understanding with each other, enrolled themselves 
in large numbers, for the purpose of getting the na- 
tional force out of the hands of the opposite party 

1 Xcn. Ilellen. vii. 4 , .‘W. (jido-Kovres uvtovs \vjiamcr6ai to ’A pKahiKov, 
dvfKaXovvro (Is tovs fivpiovs tovs TtpocrTaras avrwv, &c. 


b.c. 363 - 
362 . 
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and into their own 1 . Ti\,e leaders of that opposite 
party saw plainly, that this oligarchical movement 
would not only bring them to severe account for 
the appropriation of the sacred treasure, but would 
also throw Arcadia again into alliance with Sparta. 
Accordingly they sent intimation to the Thebans of 
the impending change of policy, inviting them to 
prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. 
Informed of this proceeding 2 , the opposite leaders 
brought it before the Pan- Arcadian assembly; in 
which they obtained a resolution, that envoys should 
be despatched to Thebes, desiring that no Theban 
army might enter into Arcadia until formally sum- 
moned — and cancelling the preceding invitation as 
unauthorized. At the same time, the assembly 
determined to conclude peace with the Eleians, and 
to restore to them the locality of Olympia with all 
their previous rights. The Eleians gladly consented, 
and peace was accordingly concluded 3 . 

The transactions just recounted occupied about 
one year and nine or ten months, from Midsummer 
364b. c. (the time of the battle at Olympia) to about 
April 362 b.c. The peace was generally popular 
throughout Arcadia, seemingly even among the 
cities which adhered to Thebes, though it had been 
concluded without consulting the Thebans. Even 
at Tegea, the centre of Theban influence) satisfac- 

1 Xen. llt'llen. vii. 4, 34. 

2 Xcn. Hcllen. vii. 4, 31. Ol ra KpururTa rjj UeXoirovurjat^ 
fiovXcvofxtvO'i e imcrav to kolvov tcov 'ApKabuv, ir tpi/rawas npta fit is 
tiTTciv tois Qrjftaiois, &c. 

The phrase here used by Xenophon, to describe the oligarchical party, 
marks his philo-Laconian sentiment. Compare vii. 5, 1, ol Kr}o6p€pq^ 
ttjs TLfXoirowrjcrov, &e. 

3 Xcn. Ilcllcn. /. c. 
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tionjwas felt at the abandonment of the mischievous 
aggression and spoliation of Olympia, wherein the 
Thebans had had no concern. Accordingly when 
the peace, having been first probably sworn in other 
Arcadian cities, came to be sworn also at Tegea — 
not only the city authorities, but also the Theban 
harmost, who occupied .,ie town with a garrison of 
300 Boeotians, were present and took part in the 
ceremony. After it had been finished, most of the 
Mantineans went home ; their city being both un- 
friendly to Tegea and not far distant. But many 
other Arcadians passed the evening in the town, 
celebrating the peace by libations, paeans, and 
feasting. On a sudden the gates were shut by 
order, and the most prominent of the oligarchical 
party were arrested as they sat at the feast, by the 
Boeotian garrison and the Arcadian Epariti of the 
opposite party. The leaders seized were in such 
considerable number, as to fill both the prison 
and the government-house ; though there were few 
Mantineans among them, since most of these last 
had gone home. Among the rest the consternation 
was extreme. Some let themselves down from the 
walls, otters escaped surreptitiously by the gates. 
Great was the indignation excited at Mantinca on 
the following morning, when the news of this vio- 
lent arrest was brought thither. The authorities — 
while they sent round the intelligence to the re- 
maining Arcadian cities, inviting them at once to 
arms — despatched heralds to Tegea, demanding all 
the Mantinean prisoners there detained. They at 
the same time protested emphatically against the 
arrest or the execution of any Arcadian, without 
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previous trial before the Pan-Arcadian community i 
and they pledged themselves in the name of Man- 
tinea, to answer for the appearance of any Arcadian 
against whom charges might be preferred 1 * * . 

The The- Upon receiving this requisition, {lie Theban har- 
most re- most forthwith released all his prisoners. He then 
prisoners, called together an assembly — seemingly attended 
anapotogy ^y only a few persons, from feelings of mistrust 8 — 
wherein he explained that ho had been misled, and 
that he had ordered the arrqst upon a false report 
that a Lacedaemonian force was on the borders, 
prepared to seize the city in concert, with trea- 
cherous correspondents within. A vote was passed 
accepting the explanation, though (according to 
Xenophon) no one believed it. Yet envoys were im- 
mcdiatel^sent to Thebes, probably from the Man- 
tineans and other Arcadians, complaining loudly of 
his conduct, and insisting that he should be punished 
with death. ' 

Conduct of On a review of the circumstances, there seems 
hammst!*" reason for believing that the Theban officer gave , a 
true explanation of the motives under which he had 
acted. The /act of his releasing the prisoners at 
the first summons is more consistent with ’this sup- 
position than with any other. Xenophon indeed 
says that his main object was to get possession of 
the Mantineans, and that, when he found but few 
of the latter among the persons seized, he was in- 
different to the detention of the rest. But if such 
had been his purpose, he would hardly have set 

1 Xen. Hellcn. vii. 4, 37, 38. 

3 Xen. Ilcllen. vii. <rvyKa\f<ras t « v 'Aptcdbw onwot yt bf) <rvvt A- 

0ew rjddXrjcrav, dirtAoyeiro^ cos’ tf-anarrjOfirj. 
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about it in so blind and clumsy a manner. He 
would have done it while the Mantineans were still 
in the town, instead of waiting until alter their 
departure. He, yould not have perpetrated an act 
offensive as well as iniquitous, without assuring 
himself that it was done at a time when the deter- 
mining purpose was yet attainable. On the other 
hand, nothing can be more natural than the sup- 
position that the m<?re violent atpong the Arcadian 
Epariti believed in the existence of a plot to betray 
Tegea to the Lacedaemonians, and impressed the 
Theban with a persuasion of the like impending 
danger. To cause a revolution in Tegea, would be 
a great point gained for the oligarchical party, and 
would be rendered comparatively practicable by the 
congregation of a miscellaneous body of Arcadians 
in the town. It is indeed not impossible, that the 
idea of such a plot may really have been conceived ; 
but it is at least highly probable, that the likelihood 
of such an occurrence was sincerely believed in by 
opponents 1 . 

The explanation of the Theban governor, af- 
firming that his order for arrest had either really nondas. 
averted, or appeared to him indispensable to avert, 
a projected treacherous betrayal — reached Thebes 
at the same time as the complaints against him. It 
was not only received as perfectly satisfactory, but 
Epaminondas even replied to the complainants by 
counter-complaints of his own — “ The arrest (he 
said) was an act more justifiable than the release of 


1 Tlie representation of Diodorus (xv. though very loose and 
vague, gives us to understand that the two opting parties at Tegea 
came to an actual conflict of arms, on occasion of the peace. 
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those arrested. You Arcadians have already com- 
mitted treason against us. It was on your account, 
and at your request, that we carried the war into 
Peloponnesus — and you now conclude peace with- 
out consulting us ! Jle assured that we shall pre- 
sently come in arms into Arcadia, and make war 
to support our partisans in the country 1 * 3 .” 

Such was the peremptory reply which the Arca- 
dian envoy brought back from Thebes, announcing 
to his countrymen that they must prepare for war 
forthwith. They accordingly concerted measures 
for resistance with the Eleians and Aehseans. They 
sent an invitation to the Lacedaemonians to march 
into Arcadia, and assist in repelling any enemy 
who should approach for the purpose of subjugating 
Peloponnesus — yet with the proviso, as to head- 
ship, that each state should take the lead when the 
war was in its own territory ; and they farther sent 
to solicit aid* from Athens. Such were the mea- 
sures taken by the Mantineans and their partisans, 
now forming the majority in the Pan-Arcadian 
aggregate, who (to use the language of Xenophon) 
“ were really solicitous For Peloponnesus*.” “ Why 
do these Thebans (said they) march into our coun- 
try when we desire them not to come? For what’ 
other purpose, except to do us mischief? to make 
us do mischief to each other, in order that, both 
parties may stand in need of them ? to enfeeble 
Peloponnesus as much as possible,* in order that 
they may hold it the more easily in slavery 8 ?” 


1 Xen. Hcllcn. vii. 4, 40. 

3 Xen. Ilellcn. vii. 5, 1. O l Kydd/itm rijs neXofl-owjjtrov. 

3 Xen. Hellen, vii. 5 , 2, 3 . 
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Such is the language which Xenophon repeats, with 
a sympathy plainly evincing hit philo-Laconian 
bias. For when we follow the facts as he himself 
narrates them, we shall find them much more in 
harmony with the reproaches which he puts into 
the mouth of Epaminondas. Epaminondas had 
first marched into Peloponnesus (in 369 b.c.) at the 
request of both Arcadians and Eleians, for the pur- 
pose of protecting them against Sparta, lie had 
been the first to give strength and dignity to the 
Arcadians, by organizing them into a political ag- 
gregate, and by forming a strong frontier for them 
against Sparta, in Messene and Megalopolis. When 
thus organized, the Arcadians had manifested both 
jealousy of Thebes, and incompetence to act wisely 
for themselves. They had caused the reversal of 
the gentle and politic measures adopted by Epa- 
minondas towards the Achaean cities, whom they 
had thus thrown again into the arms of Sparta. 
They had, of their own accord, taken up the war 
against Elis and the mischievous encroachment at 
Olympia. On the other hand, the Thebans had 
not marched into Peloponnesus since 367 b.c. — an 
interval now of nearly five years. They had tried 
to persuade the Arcadians to accept the Persian 
rescript, and to desist from the idea of alliance with 
Athens; but when refused, they had made no at- 
tempt to carry either of these points by force. Epa- 
minondas had a fair right now to complain of them 
for having made peace with Elis and Achaia, the 
friends and allies of Sparta, without any consulta- 
tion with Thebes. He probably believed that there 
had been a real plot to betray Tegea to the Lace- 
von. x. . 2 G 
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daemonians, as one fruit of this treacherous peace ; 
and he saw plaitlly that the maintenance of the 
frontier line against Sparta — Tegea, Megalopolis, 
and Mess&ne — could no longer he assured without 
a new Theban invasion. 

This appears to me the reasonable estimate of 
the situation in Peloponnesus, in June 362 b.c. — 
immediately before the last invasion of Epaminon- 
das. We cannot trust the unfavourable judgement 
of Xenophon with regard either to this great man 
or to the Thebans. It will not stand good, even if 
compared with the facts related by himself; still 
less probably would it stand, if we had the facts 
from an impartial witness. 

Policy of i have already recounted as much as can be 

Epanimon- 

das »nd tbe made out of the proceedings of the Thebans, be- 
tween the return of Pelopidas from Persia with the 
rescript (in the winter 367-366 b.c.) to the close 
of 363 b.c. In 366-365 b.c., they had experienced 
great loss and humiliation in Thessaly connected 
with the detention of Pelopidas, whom they had 
with difficulty rescued from the dungeon of Pherae. 
In 364-363 b.c., Pelopidas had been invested with 
a fresh command in Thessaly, and though he was 
slain, the Theban arms had been eminently suc- 
cessful, acquiring more complete mastery of the 
country than ever they possessed before ; while 
Epaminondas, having persuaded his countrymen to 
aim at naval supremacy, had spent the summer of 
363 b.c. as admiral of a powerful Theban fleet on 
the coast of Asia. Returning to Thebes at the 
close of 363 b.c., he found his friend Pelopidas 
slain ; while the relations of Thebes, both in Pelo- 
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ponnesus and in Thessaly, were becoming sufficiently 
complicated to absorb his whole attention on land, 
without admitting farther aspirations towards mari- 
time empire. He had doubtless watched, as it went 
on, the gradual change of politics in Arcadia (in the 
winter and spring of 3G3-3G2 b.c.), whereby the 
Mantinean and oligarchical party, profiting by the 
reaction of sentiment against the proceedings at 
Olympia, had made itself a majority in the Pan- 
Arcadian assembly and militia, so as to conclude 
peace with Elis, and to present the prospect of pro- 
bable alliance with Sparta, Elis, and Acliaia. This 
political tendency was doubtless kept before Epami- 
nondas by the Tegean party in Arcadia, opposed to 
the party of Mantinea ; being communicated to him 
with partisan exaggerations even beyond the reality. 
The danger, actual or presumed, of Tegea, with the 
arrest which had been there operated, satisfied him 
that a powerful Theban intervention could be no 
longer deferred. As Boeotarch, he obtained the 
consent of his countrymen to assemble a Bceo-, 
tian force, to summon the allied contingents, and 
to conduct this joint expedition into Pelopon- 
nesus. 

The army with which he began his march was 
numerous and imposing. It comprised all the 
Boeotians and Eubceans, with a large number of 
Thessalians (some even sent by Alexander of Phene, 
who had now become a dependent ally of Thebes), 
the Lokrians, Malians, ASnianes, and probably va- 
rious other allies from Northern Greece; though 
the Phokians declined to join, alleging that their 
agreement with Thebes was for alliance purely de- 

2 o 2 
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fensi ve 1 . Having passed the line of Mount Oneiutn 
— which was no fonger defended, as it had been at 
his former entrance — he reached Nemea, where he 
was probably joined by the Sikyonian contingent 2 , 
and where he halted, in hopes of intercepting the 
Athenian contingent in their way to join his ene- 
mies. He probably had information which induced 
him to expect them 9 ; but the information turned 
out false. The Athenians never appeared, and it 
was understood that they were preparing to cross 
by sea to the eastern coast of Laconia. After a 
fruitless halt, he proceeded onward to Tegea, where 
his Peloponnesian allies all presently joined him : 
the Arcadians of Tegea, Pallantium, Asea, and Me- 
galopolis, the Messcnians — (all these forming the 
line of frontier against Laconia) — and the Ar- 
geians. 

The halt at Nemea, since Epaminondas missed 
its direct purpose, was injurious in another way, as 
it enabled the main body of hisPeloponnesian ene- 
mies to concentrate at Mantinea ; which junction 
might probably have been prevented, had he en- 
tered Arcadia without delay. A powerful Pelopon- 
nesian army was there united, consisting of the 
Mantineans with the major part of the other Arca- 
dians — the Eleians — and the Achteans. Invitation 
had been sent to the Spartans ; and old Agesilaus, 
now in his eightieth year, was in full march with the 
Lacedaemonian forces to Mantinea. Besides this, 

1 Xcu. Hcllcn. vii. 6, 5 ; Diodor. xv. 85. 

2 Diotlor. xv. 85. 

3 The explanation which Xenophon gives of this halt at Nemea— as 
if Epaminondas was determined *to it by a peculiar hatred of Athens 
(Ilellen, vii. 5, C)— seems alike fanciful and ill-tempered. 
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the Athenian contingent was immediately expected ; 
especially valuable from its cavalry, since the Pelo- 
ponnesians were not strong in that description of 
force — some of them indeed having none at all. 

Epaminondas established his camp and place of Night- 

1 . . . lt r rn • march of 

arras within the walls of legea ; a precaution which Epammon- 
Xenophon praises, as making his troops more secure prise 
and comfortable; and his motions less observable » 
by the enemy 1 . He next marched to Mantinea, to 
provoke the enemy to an action before the Spartans »«»* ««•. 
and Athenians joined ; but they kept carefully on pnM " 
their guard, close to Mantinea, too strongly posted 
to be forced 2 . On returning to his camp in Tegea, 
he was apprised that Agesilaus with the Spartan 
force, having quitted Sparta on the march to Man- 
tinea, had already made some progress and reached 
Pell£ne. IJpon this he resolved to attempt the 
surprise of Sparta by a sudden night-march from 
Tegea, which lay in the direct road from Sparta to 
Mantinea, while Agesilaus in getting from Sparta 
to Mantinea had to pursue a more circuitous route 
to the westward. Moving shortly after the evening 
meal, Epaminondas led the Theban force with all 
speed towards Sparta ; and he had well-nigh come 
upon that town, “ like a nest of unprotected young 
birds,” at a moment when no resistance could 
have been made. Neither Agesilaus, nor any one 
else, expected so daring and well-aimed a blow, the 
success of which would have changed the face of 
Greece. Nothing saved Sparta except the provi- 

1 Xcn. Hellen. vii. 5, 8. 

* Plutarch, l)c Gloria Atlien. j>. .'HO' B. 
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dential interposition of the gods 1 , signified by the 
accident that a Kretan runner hurried to Agesilaus, 
with the news that the Thebans were in full march 
southward from Tegea, and happened to arrest in 
time his farther progress towards Mantinea. Age- 
silaus instantly returned back with the troops 
around him to Sparta, which was thus put in a 
sufficient posture of defence before the Thebans 
arrived. Though sufficient for the emergency, how- 
ever, his troops were not numerous ; for the Spar- 
tan cavalry and mercenary forces were still absent, 
having been sent forward to Mantinea. Oiders 
were sent for the main army at that city to hasten 
immediately to the relief of Sparta 2 . 

1 Xcu. TTellen. vii. A, 10. Koi ct pi) K pr]f, Oelq nv\ poipq tt po(rc\6an’, 
e^rjyytiXf tm *A yijai\d<p npotnov to (rrpdrevpa, ZXafifv tip tj)u ttoXiu 
io(T7T€j) ceorrme, 7ravTinra<Jui (ptjpov rwv dpvvnvptvwv. 

Diodorus coincides m tiie main fact (xv . Si?, 83), tlfough with many 
inaccuracies of detail. lie gives a very imperfect idea of this narrow 
escape of Sparta, which is fully attested by Xenophon, even against his 
own partialities. 

Kallistlienes asserted that the critical intelligence had been conveyed 
to Agesilaus by a Thespian named Euthynus (Plutarch, Agesilaus, 
e. M). 

2 Xenophon (Ilellen. vii. •>, 10, 11) describes these facts in a manner 
different on several points from Polybius (ix. 8), and from Diodorus 
(xv. 83). Xenophon's authority appears to me better in itself, while 
his narrative is also more probable. He states distinctly that Agesilaus 
heard the new s of the Theban march while lie was yet atPellene (on the 
road to Mantinea, to which place a large portion of the Spartan troops 
had already gone forward) — that he turned hack forthwith, and reached 
Sparta before Epaminomlas, w ith a division not numerous, yet sufficient 
to put the town in a state of defence. Whereas Polybius affirms, that 
Agesilaus heard the news when lie was at Mantinea — that he marched 
from thence with the whole army to Sparta, but that Epaminondas 
reached Sparta before him, had already attacked the town ami pene- 
trated into the market-place, when Agesilaus 'arrived and drove him 
back. Diodorus relates that Agesilaus never left Sparta, but that the 
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The march of Epaminondas had been undertaken 
only on the probability, well-nigh realized, of finding 
Sparta undefended. He was in no condition to 
assault the city, if tolerably occupied — still less to 
spend time before it ; for he knew that the enemy 
from Mantinea would immediately follow him into 
Laconia, within which he did not choose to hazard 
a general action. He had found it impracticable to 
take this unfortified, yet unassailable city, Sparta, 
even at his former invasion of 370-369 b.c. ; when 
he had most part of Peloponnesus in active coope- 
ration with him, and when the Lacedaemonians had 
no army in the field. Accordingly, though he 
crossed the Eurotas and actually entered into the 
city of Sparta 1 (which had no walls to keep him 
out), yet as soon as he perceived the roof's manned 
with soldiers and other preparations lor resistance, 
lie advanced with great caution, not adventuring 
into the streets and amidst the occupied houses. 
He only tried to get possession of various points of 
high ground commanding the city, from whence it 
might be possible to charge down upon the de- 
fenders with advantage. But even here, though 
inferior in number, they prevented him from making 
any impression. And Archidamus son of Agesilaus, 

other king Agis, who had been sent with the army to Mantinea, di- 
vining the plans of Epaminondas, sent word by some swift Krctan run- 
ners to Agesilaus and put him upon his guard. 

Wcsscling remarks justly, that the mention of Agis must be a mis- 
take ; that the second king of Sparta at that time was named Kleo- 
menes. 

Polyacnus (ii. 3, ID) states correctly that Agesilaus readied Sparta 
before Epaminondas ; Jbut he adds many other details which are too 
uncertain to copy. 

1 Xcu. Hellen.vii. 5, 11. ’ETrel be eyevero ’ Errant iwSay ei> ry TrdXft 
TG)V 27 T<l/)TiaTa>P, &c. 


B.c. 362. 

Epaminon- 
das comes 
up to 

Sparta, but 
finds it 
defended. 
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sallying forth unexpectedly beyond the line of de- 
fence, with a small company of 100 hoplites, scram- 
bled over some difficult ground in his front, and 
charged the Thebans even up the hill, with such 
gallantry, that he actually beat them back with 
some loss ; pursuing them for a space until he was 
himself repulsed and forced to retreat 1 . The brave- 
ry of the Spartan Isidas, too, son of Phoebidas 
the captor of the Theban Kadmeia, did signal h'o- 
nour to Sparta, in this day of her comparative 
decline. Distinguished for beauty and stature, this 
youth sallied forth naked and unshielded, with his 
body oiled as in the pahestra. Wielding in his 
right-hand a spear and in his left a sword, he rushed 
among the enemy, dealing death and destruction ; 
in spite of which he was suffered to come back 
unwounded ; so great was the awe inspired by his 
singular appearance and desperate hardihood. The 
Epbors decorated lion afterwards with a wreath of 
honour, but at the same time fined him for exposing 
himself without defensive armour 2 . 

Though the Spartans displayed here an honour- 
JespTwiea a ^ e gallantry, Y et these successes, in themselves 
hia cavalry trifling, are magnified into importance only by the 
to surprise partiality ot Xenophon. 1 he capital fact was, that 
Mantmea. ^gesilaus had been accidentally forewarned so as 
to get back to Sparta and put it in defence before 
the Thebans arrived. As soon as Epaminondas 
ascertained this, lie saw that his project was no 

1 Xcn. llcllcn. vii. 5, 12, l.’J. 

Jus.tin (vi. 7) greatly exaggerates the magnitude and violence of the 
contest, lie erroneously represents that Agesilaus did not reach. Sparta 
till after Hpamiuondas. 

2 Plutarch, Agesiiaus, c. 34. 
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longer practicable'; nor did he do more than try 
the city round, to see if he could detect any vul- 
nerable point, without involving himself in a ha- 
zardous assault. Bathed in his first scheme, he 
applied himself, with equal readiness of resource 
and celerity of motion, to the execution of a second. 
He knew thaf the hostile army from Mantinea 
would be immediately put in march for Sparta, to 
ward off all danger from that city. Now the 
straight road from Mantinea to Sparta (a course 
nearly due south all the way) lying through Tegea, 
was open to Epaminondas, but not to the enemy, 
who would be forced to take another and more cir- 
cuitous route, probably by Asea and Pallantion ; so 
that he was actually nearer to Mantinea than they. 
He determined to return to Tegea forthwith, while 
they were on their march towards Sparta, and 
before they could be apprised of his change of pur- 
pose. Breaking up accordingly, with scarce any 
interval of rest, he marched back to Tegea ; where 
it became absolutely indispensable to give repose 
to his hoplites, after such severe fatigue. But he 
sent forward his cavalry without any delay, to sui^ 
prise Mantinea, which would be now (he well knew) 
unprepared and undefended ; with its military force 
absent on the march to Sparta, and its remaining 
population, free as well as slave, largely engaged in 
the fields upon the carrying of harvest. Nothing 
less than the extraordinary ascendency of Epami- 
nondas — coupled with his earnestness in setting 
forth the importance of the purpose, as well as the 
probable plunder — could have prevailed upon the 
tired horsemen to submit to such additional toil, 
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while their comrades were enjoying refreshment 


and repose at Tegea 1 . 

Thesur- Everything near Mantinea was found in the 
baffled* by state which Epaminoiidas anticipated. Yet the 
dcntd" town was preserved, and his well-laid scheme de- 
the Athe- feated, by an unexpected contingency which the 
man cavalry Mantineans doubtless ascribed to the providence 
cavalry near of the gods — as Xenophon regards the previous 
inwiikh*’ warning given to Agesilaus. The Athenian cavalry 
niana have had arrived, not an hour before, and had just dis- 


mounted from their horses within the walls of 
Mantinea. Having departed from Eleusis (proba- 


bly after ascertaining that Epaminondas no longer 
occupied Nemea), they took their evening meal and 


rested at the Isthmus of Corinth, where they seem 


to have experienced some loss or annoyance 2 . They 
then passed forward through Kleomc to Mantinea, 
arriving thither without having yet broken fast, 
cither themselves or their horses, on that day. It 
was just after they reached Mantinea, and when 
they had yet taken no refreshment — that the The- 
ban aud Thessalian cavalry suddenly made their 
Sppearance, having advanced even to the temple of 
Poseidon, within less than a mile of the gates 3 . 


1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 5, 14. ndXtv Be 7ropev0e\s ojs eBvvaro rd^icrra els 
ttjv TeyeaVf rovs pev arikiras dvenavae, rovs be lirntas eir epyj/ew els rrjp 
yiavrivetav , Bezels avrav 7T podKaprepijdai, Ka\ BiBatrKwv iravra pev 
e hebs e£a eivai rd rav M avnvewv fiotTKrjpara, i rdvras Be rovs dv0pu>novs, 
uXXcos re Kai dirov (rvyKopiBrjs ovtrrjs. ‘ 

2 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 5, 15, 16. 

The words — Bua-rvx^pdTos y eyevrjpevov Koplvda rois Imrevaiv — 
allude to somethin" which we have no means of making out. It is 
possible that the Corinthians, who were at peace with Thebes and had 
been ill-used by Athens (vii. 4, 6-10), may have seen with displeasure, 
and even molested, the Athenian horsemen while resting ori their 
territory. 3 Polybius, ix. 8. 
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The Mantineans were terror-struck at this event. 
Their military citizens were absent on the march 
to Sparta, while the remainder were dispersed about 
the fields. In this helpless condition, they im- 
plored aid from the newly-arrived Athenian cavalry ; 
who, though hungry and tired, immediately went 
forth — and indeed were obliged to do so, since their 
own safety depended upon it. The assailants were 
excellent cavalry, Thebans and Thessalians, and 
more numerous than the Athenians. Yet such 
was the gallantry with which the latter fought, in 
a close and bloody action, that on the whole they 
gained the advantage, forced the assailants to retire, 
and had the satisfaction to preserve Mantinea with 
all its citizens and property. Xenophon extols 1 
(and doubtless with good reason) the generous 
energy of the Athenians, in going forth hungry and 
fatigued. But we must recollect that the Theban 
cavalry had undergone yet more severe hunger and 
fatigue — Xhat Epaminondas would never have sent 
them forward in such condition, had lie expected 
any serious resistance ; and that they probably di- 
spersed to some extent, for the purpose of plun- 

1 Xen. TIellen. vii. 5, 15, 10, 17- 

Plutarch (De Gloria Athen. p. «ii() D- — 15.) recounts the general fact 
of this battle and the rescue of Mantinea ; yet with several inaccuracies 
which we refute by means of Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 81) mentions the rescue of Mantinea by the unex- 
pected arrival of the Athenians; but lie states them as being (>000 
soldiers, that is hoplites, under Ilegelochus; and he says nothing about 
the cavalry battle. Ilegesilaus is named by Ephorus (ap. Diog. Laert. 
ii. .5-1 — compare Xenoph. De Vcctigal. iii. / ) as the general of the entire 
force sent out by Athens on this occasion, consisting of infantry as well 
as cavalry. The infantry must have come up somewhat later. 

Polybius also (ix. S), though concurring in the main with Xenophon, 
differs in several details. I follow the narrative of Xenophon. 
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dering and seizing subsistence in the fields through 
which they passed, so that they were found in dis- 
order when the Athenians sallied out upon them. The 
Athenian cavalry- commander Kephisodftrus 1 , toge- 
ther with Gryllus (son of the historian Xenophon), 
then serving with his brother Diodorus among the 
Athenian horse, were both slain in the battle. A 
memorable picture at Athens by the contemporary 
painter Euphranor, commemorated both the battle 
and the personal gallantry of Gryllus, to whose 
memory the Mantiueans also paid distinguished 
honours. 

Here were two successive movements of Epami- 
nondas, both well-conceived, yet both disappointed 
by accident, without any omission # of his own. Hq 
had his forces concentcated at Tegea, while his 
enemies on their side, returning from Sparta, formed 
a united camp in the neighbourhood of Mantinea. 
They comprised Lacedemonians, Eleians, Arca- 
dians, Achaeans, and Athenians ; to the number, in 
all, of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse, if we could trust 
the assertion of Diodorus*; who also gives the 

1 Harpokration v. Kr](f>iar6 ft capos, Ephoms ap. Diogen. Laert. ii. 53; 
Pausan. i. 3, 4 ; via. 9, 8 ; viii. 11, 5, 

There is confusion, on several points, between this cavalry battle near 
Mantinea— and the great or general battle, which speedily followed it, 
wherein Epaminondas was slain. Gryllus is sometimes said to have 
been slain in the battle of Mantinea, and even to have killed Epami- 
nondas with liis own hand. It would seem as if the picture of Euphra- 
nor represented Gryllus in the act of killing the Theban commander; 
and as if the later tradition of Athens as well as of Thebes, errone- 
ously bestowed upon that Theban commander the name of Epami- 
nondas. 

See this confusion discussed and cleared up, in a good article on the 
Battle of Mantinea, by Arnold Schafer, p. 58, 59, in the Rhcinisches 
Museum fur Philologie (1846-*Fiinfter Jahrgang, Erstes Heft). 

8 Diodor. xv. 84. 
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numbers of Epaminondas as 30,000 foot and 3000 
horse. Little value can be assigned to either of 
these estimates ; nor is it certain which of the two 
armies was the more numerous. But Epaminondas 
saw that he had now no chance left for striking a 
blow except through a pitched battle, nor did he 
at all despair of the result 1 . He had brought out 
his northern allies for a limited time ; which time 
they were probably not disposed to prolong, as the 
season of harvest was now approaching. Moreover 
his stock of provisions was barely sufficient * ; the 
new crop being not yet gathered in, while the crop 
of the former year was probably almost exhausted. 
He took his resolution therefore to attack the enemy 
forthwith. 

But I cannot adopt the view of Xenophon, that 
such resolution was forced upon Epaminondas, 
against his own will, by a desperate position, ren- 
dering it impossible for him to get away without 
fighting — by the disappointment of finding so few 
allies on his own side, and so many assembled 
against him — and by the necessity of wiping off the 
shame of his two recent failures (at Sparta and at 
Mantinea) or perishing in the attempt'' 1 . This is an 
estimate of the position of Epaminondas, not con- 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 5, 8. Kat / urjv olupevos Kpdrr&v rm dvrirraXm 
dim, See. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 19. anrdvia Si ra imrrjStia fyovras opeos i r«- 
BftrBai cBtXciv, See. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 18. avroy hi XtXvpatrptvos 7ramt7ra<n rt) eavrov 
Sdfy ttroiro , rjTTrjptvos piv cV A axtSaipdvi avv jtoXAw dirXiriKtp vif 
oXtycov, TjTTrjfievos Si tv M avriveiqt Imropa^a, . curios Si ytytvrfpivos Std 
Trjv is IlfXotrovvfjtrov or parttav r ov ovvtVTdvai AaKtSaipoviovs feat 
*A pKaSas kq\ ’HAetW Ka\ 'ABrjvaiovs' dare ovk iSoKti Svvarov 'rival 
apa^ti naptXBfiVf See. 


View of 
Xenophon 
—that this 
resolution 
was forced 
upon him 
by despair 
—exa- 
mined. 
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sistent with the facts narrated by Xenophon him- 
self. It could have been no surprise to the Theban 
|eneral that the time had arrived for ordering a 
battle. With what other view had he come into 
Peloponnesus ? Or for what other purpose could 
he have brought so numerous an army ? Granting 
that he expected greater support in Peloponnesus 
than he actually found, we cannot imagine him to 
•have hoped that his mere presence, without fight- 
ing, would suffice to put down enemies courageous 
as well as powerful. Xenophon exaggerates the 
importance of the recent defeats (as he terms them) 
before Sparta and Mantinea. These were checks 
or disappointments rather than defeats. On arri- 
ving at Tegea, Epaminondas had found it practicable 
(which he could not have known beforehand) to 
attempt a coup de main, first against Sparta, next 
against Mantinea. Here were accidental oppor- 
tunities which his genius discerned and turned to 
account. Their success, so near to actual attain- 
ment, would have been a prodigious point gained; 
but their accidental failure left him not worse off 
than he was before. It remained for him then, 
having the enemy before him in the field, and no 
farther opportunities of striking at them unawares 
by side-blows, to fight them openly ; which he and 
all around him must have contemplated, from their 
first entrance into Peloponnesus, as the only pro- 
bable way of deciding the contest. 

Alacrity of The army of Epaminondas, far from feeling that 

the army of , J 1 . ° 

Epaminon- sentiment of disappointed hope and stem necessity 

the order which Xenophon ascribes to their commander, weee, 

for fighting 

is given. Polybius, ix. 8, 2. 
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impatient to fight under his orders, and full of en- 
thusiastic alacrity when he at last proclaimed bis 
intention. He had kept them within the walls of 
Tegea, thus not only giving them better quarters 
and fuller repose, but also concealing his proceed- 
ings from the enemy ; who on their side were en- 
camped on the border of the Mantinean territory. 
Rejoicing in the prospect of going forth to battle, 
the horsemen and hoplitcs of Epaminondas all put 
themselves in their best equipment. * The horsemen 
whitened their helmets — the hoplites burnished up 
their shields, and sharpened their spears and swords. 
Even the rustic and half-armed Arcadian villagers, 
who had nothing hut clubs in place of sword or 
spear, were eager to share the dangers of the The- 
bans, and inscribed, upon their shields (probably 
nothing but miserable squares of wood) the Theban 
ensign 1 . The best spirit and confidence animated 

1 Xcn. Ilellen. vii. 5, 20. Ilpo0vp.cd£ ptu cXcvkovvto ol 'nrniiv ra 
tcpavr), kcXcvovtos iicclvov ‘ 67 Teypa(f)ovTO fie teat rwv *A prcdficov onXlrai, 
poiraXa e%ovT€S, cos Qrjftaioi dvres' naurcs fie rjKovcovro teal \6y%as ko. 1 
p a palpus, Kat eKapirpvvovro riis dtrntfias. 

There seems a sort of sneer in- these latter words, both at the Arca- 
dians and Thebans. The Arcadian club-men are called onXirat ; and 
are represented as passing themselves off to be as good as Thebans. 

Sicvers (Gesehicht. p. .’M2) and Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Or. c. 40. p. 200) 
follow Eckhel in translating this passage to mean that 4< the Arcadian 
hoplites inscribed upon their shields the tigure of a club, that being the 
ensign of the Thebans.” I cannot think this interpretation is the best 
— at least until some evidence is produced, that the Theban symbol on 
the shield was a club. Xenophon does not disdain on other occasions 
to speak snccringly of the Theban hoplites — see vii. 5, 12. The men- 
tion of Xo-y^ar kui paxalpas, immediately afterwards, sustains the belief 
that puiraXa exovres, immediately before, means “ men aimed with 
clubs;” the natural sense of the words. 

The horsemen are said to have " whitened their helmets (or head- 
pieces) ” . Hence 1 presume that these head-pieces were not made of 
metal, but of wood or wicker-work. Compare Xen. Ilellen. ii. 4, 25. 
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all the allies, as they quitted the gates of Tegea, and 
disposed themselves in the order -of march com* 
manded by Epaminondas. 

Murinico. lofty Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, 2000 feet 

gn- r above the level of the sea (now known as the plain 
the Lace, of Tripolitza) — “ is the greatest of that cluster of 
wdMantt! valleys in the centre of Peloponnesus, each of which 
wans. j s g0 c i ose iy s i ul t j n hy the intersecting inountaifls 
that no outlet is afforded to the waters except 
through the mountains themselves 1 .” Its length 
stretches from north to south, bordered by the 
mountain range of Macnalus on the west, and of 
Artemisium and Parthcnion on the east. It has a 
breadth of about eight miles hi the broadest part, 
and of one mile in the narrowest.. Mantinea is 
■situated near its northern extremity, Tegea near its 
southern; the direct distance between the two 
cities, in a line not much different from north and 
south, being about ten English miles. The frontier 
line between their two domains was formed by a 
peculiarly narrow part of the valley, where a low 
ridge projecting from the range of Maenalus on the 
one Side, and another from Artemisium on the 
opposite, contract the space and make a sort of de- 
fensible pass near four miles south of Mantinea* ; 

. thus about six miles distant from Tegea. It was at 

1 See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol, iii. ch. 24. p. 45. 

2 Three miles from Mantinea (Leake, ib. p. 51-.94) “a low ridge of 
rocks, which, advancing into the plain from a projecting part of the 
Mamalium, formed a natural division between the districts of Tegea and 
Mantineia.” 

Compare the same work, vol. i. ch. 3. p. 100, 112, 114, and the re- 
cent valuable work of Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesos (Gotha, 1851), pp, 
232-247. Gell says that a wall has once been carried across the plain 
at this boundary (Itinerary of the Morea, p. 141-143), 
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this position, covering the whole Mantinean terri- 
tory, that the army opposed to Epaminondas was 
concentrated ; the main Lacedaemonian force as well 
as the rest having now re urned from Sparta 1 . 

Epaminondas, having marched out from Tegea March of 
by the northern gate, arrayed his arfny in columns 
proper for advancing towards the enemy ; himself Tegea- 
with the Theban columns forming the van. His 
array being completed, he at first began his forward 
marcli in a direction straight towards the enemy. 

But presently he changed his course, turning to 
the left towards the Maenalian range of mountains 
which forms the western border of the plain, and 
which he probably readied somewhere near the site 
of the present Tripolitza. From thence he pursued 
his march northward, skirting the flank of the 
mountain on the side which lies over against or 
fronts towards Tegea 2 ; until at length he neared 
the enemy’s position, upon their right flank. He 
here halted, and caused his columns to face to the 
right ; thus forming a line, or phalanx of moderate 
depth, fronting towards the enemy. During the 


1 See the indications of the locality of the battle in Pausuuius, viii. 
11, 4, 5 ; and Colonel Leake — as above referred to. 

2 Xcn. Ilellen. vii. 5, 21. 

Tripolitza is reckoned by Colonel Leake as about three miles and a s 
half from the site of Tegea ; Mr. Dodwell states it as about four miles, 
and Cell’s Itinerary of the Morea much the same. 

Colonel Leake reckons about eight miles from Tripolitza to Man- 
tinea. Gell states it as two hours and three minutes, Dodwell as two 
hours and five minutes — or seven miles. 

Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. i. p. 88-100 ; Cell’s Itinerary, 
p. 141 ; Dodwell’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 418-422. 

It would seem 'that Epaminondas, in this latter half of his march, 
must have followed nearly the road from Mantinea to Pallantium. 
Pallantium was situated west by south from Tegea. 

VOL. X. • 2 II 
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march, each lochus or company had marched in 
single hie with the lochage or captain (usually the 
strongest and best soldier in it) at the head; though 
we do not knowhow many of these lochagesmarched 
abreast, or what was the breadth of the column. 
When the phalanx or front towards the enemy was 
formed, each lochage was of course in line with his 
company, and at its left hand ; while the Thebans 
and Epaminondas himself were at the left of the 
whole line. In this position, Epaminondas gave 
the order to ground arms 1 . 

False im- The enemy, having watched him ever since he 
produced ^ad left Tegea and formed his marching array, had 
upon the supposed at first that he was coming straight up to 
hisman- y the front of their position, and thus expected a 
Th™are speedy battle. But when lie turned to the left to- 
j^that’" waI> ds the mountains, so that for some time he did 
teToTm' 1 ' 1 no * a PP roac b sensibly nearer to their position, they 
mediate began to fancy that he had no intention of fighting 
on that day. Such belief, having been once raised, 
still continued, even though, by advancing along 
the skirts of the mountain, he gradually arrived 
very close upen their right flank. They were 
farther confirmed in the same supposition, when 
they saw his phalanx ground arms ; which they con- 
strued as an indication that he was about to encamp 
on the spot where he stood. It is probable that 
Epaminondas may have designedly simulated some 
other preliminaries of encampment, since his march 
from Tegea seems to have been arranged for the 
purpose partly of raising such false impression in 
his enemies, partly of getting upon their right flank 
1 Xen. Hcllen. vii. 5, 22. 
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instead of their front. He completely succeeded in 
his object. The soldiers on the Lacedaemonian side, 
believing that there would be no battle until the 
next day, suffered their ranks to fall into disorder, 
and scattered about the field. Many of the horse- 
men even took off their breast-plates and unbodied 
their horses. And what was of hardly less conse- 
quence — that mental preparation of the soldier, 
whereby he was wound up for the moment of action, 
and which provident commanders never omitted, 
if possible, to inflame by a special harangue at the 
moment — was allowed to slacken and run down 1 . 

So strongly was the whole army persuaded of the 
intention of Epaminondas to encamp, that they 
suffered him not only without hindrance, but even 
without suspicion, to make all his movements and 
dispositions preparatory to immediate attack. 

Such improvidence is surprising, when we rccol- want of 
lect that the ablest commander and the best troops ^ minand 
in Greece were so close upon the right of their jJJJjesop! 16 
position. It is to be in part explained, probably, g^. t0 
by the fact that the Spartan headship was now at nondas. 
an end, and that there was no supreme chief to 
whom the whole body of Lacediemonian allies paid 
deference. If either of the kings of Sparta was 
present — a point not distinctly ascertainable — he 
would have no command except over the Lacedae- 
monian troops. In the entire allied army, thcMan- 
tineans occupied the extreme right (as on a former 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 22. Kat yap Brj, <I>s tt/jos ra> opu cyeiwr o> eV« 
e£er d$ij avry rj <j>dkay£, wro rots tii oVrAa' wore UKauOrj 

UTparoiredcvopepo). Tovro 8i non'] eras, e\vuc pip tcop i rXciuruv iro\e- 
pi&p rrjp h rats npds pafflv irapauKcvrjP, cXvcrc 8i ti)v iv r ms 

avvrdfcuiv. 


2 h 2 
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occasion, because the battle was in their territory 1 , 
and because the Lacedaemonians had lost their once- 
recognised privilege), together with the other Arca- 
dians. On the right-centre and centre were the 
Lacedaemonians, Eleians, and Achaeans ; on the 
extreme left, the Athenians®. There was cavalry 
on both the wings ; Athenian on the left — Eleian 
on the right; spread out with no more than the 
ordinary depth, and without any intermixture of 
light infantry along with the horsemen 3 . 

In the phalanx of Epaminondas, he himself with 
the Thebans and Boeotians was on the left; the 
Argeians on the right ; the Arcadians, Messenians, 
Euboeans, Sikyonians and other allies in the centre 4 . 
It was his purpose to repeat the same general plan 
of attack which had succeeded so perfectly at 
Leuktra; to head the charge himself with his 
Boeotians on the left against the opposing right or 
right-centre, and to bear down the enemy on that 
side with irresistible force, both of infantry and 
cavalry ; while he kept back his right and centre, 
composed of less trustworthy troops, until the battle 

* 1 Thucyd. v. 67 ; Pausanias, viii. 9, 6 ; viii. 10, 4 . 

2 Diodor. xv. 85. 

That the Athenians were on the left, wc also know from Xenophon 
(Hell. vii. 5, 24), though he gives no complete description of the arrange- 
ment of the allies on either side. 

8 Xen. Ilellcn. vii. 5, 25. 

4 Here again, wc know from Xenophon that the Thebans were on 
the left ; but the general arrangement of the other contingents wc ob- 
tain only from Diodorus (xv. 85). 

The Tactica of Arrian, also (xi. 2 ) inform us that Epaminondas 
formed his attacking column, at Leuktra, of the Thebans — at Mantinea, 
of all the Boeotians. 

About the practice of the Thebans, both at and after the battle of 
Leuktra, to make their attack with the left, see Plutarch, Quoest. Ro- 
man. p. 282 D. 
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should have been thus wholly or partially decided. 
Accordingly, he caused the Boeotian hoplites— oc- 
cupying the left of his line in lochi or companies, 
with the lochage or captain at the left extremity of 
each — tt> wheel to the right and form in column 
fronting the enemy, ir advance of his remaining 
line. The Theban lochages thus became placed 
immediately in face of the enemy, as the heads of a 
column of extraordinary depth ; all the hoplites of 
each lochus, and perhaps of more than one lochus, 
being ranged in file behind them 1 . What the actual 
depth was, or what was the exact number of the 
‘lochus, we do not know. At Leuktra Epaminondas 
had attacked with fifty shields of depth ; at Manti- 
nea, the depth of his column was probably not less. 
Himself, .with the chosen Theban warriors, were at 
the head of it, and he relied upon breaking through 
the enemy’s phalanx at whatever point he charged ; 
since their files would hardly be more than eight 
deep, and very inadequate to resist so overwhelm- 
ing a shock. His column would cut through the 
phalanx of the enemy, like the prow of a trireme 
impelled in sea-fight against the midships of her 
antagonist. 

It was apparently only the Boeotian hoplites who 
were thus formed in column, projecting forward in 
advance ; while the remaining allies were still left 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 22. 'Ett« ye prjv, irapayaycav rovs eir\ Ktpaas 
7 ropevopevovs Xo^ovs els perwnov, ivxypdv e7roirj(TaTO to nepi eavrdv 
ZpfioXov, t6t€ brj dvaXaficiv napayyeiXas rd 07rXa, rjydTO' ot 8e tjkoXov- 

0ovv.. f O 6e t 6 CTTpnrcvfxa avrinpeopov &tnrep rpirjprj irpocrrjyc, 

vofufa v, oirrj cpftaXkv Siatcor/seic, 8ia<p0epc~v oKov t6 t£>v euavrioiv 
o rrpdrevpa, &c. 
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in their ordinary phalanx or lines 1 . Epaminondas 
calculated, that when he should have once broken 
through the enemy’s phalanx at a single point, the 
rest would either take flight, or become so dispirited, 
that his allies coming up in phalanx could easily 
deal with them. • 

Against the cavalry on the enemy’s right, which 
was marshaled only with the ordinary depth of a 
phalanx of hoplites (four, six, or perhaps eight 
deep 2 ), and without any light infantry intermingled 
with the ranks — the Theban general opposed on his 
left his own excellent cavalry, Theban and Thessa- 
lian, but in strong and deep column, so as to ensure* 
to them also a superior w.eiglit of attack. He 
farther mingled in their ranks some active footmen, 
darters and slingers, of whom he had many from 
Thessaly and the Maliac Gulf 3 . 

1 I agree with Folard (Traite ilc la Colonnc, p. lv.-lxi. prefixed to the 
translation of Polybius) in considering €p(io\ov to be a column — rather 
than a w edge tapering towards the front. And 1 dissent from Schnei- 
der’s explanation, w ho says — “ Epauiiuoudas phalangem contrahit. 
sensim ct eolligit in frontem, ut eunci sen rostri navalis formant effi- 
ccret. Copia; igitur ex utroque latere explicate transcunt in frontem ; 
hoc est, napayap f Is /utwoi'.” It appears to me that the troops which 
Epaminondas caused to wheel into the front and to form the advancing 
column, consisted only of the left or Theban division, the best troops in 
the army — rw pip tV^uporurw 7rap(crK€vd((To dya>w{f<r&w, rd 8i dcr$€ W- 
crruTov noppu amaTrjtrtp. Moreover, the whole account of Xenophon 
implies that Epaminondas made the attack from his own left against 
the enemy’s right, or right-centre, lie was afraid that the Athenians 
would take him in ilank from their own left. 

3 Compare a similar ease in Xcn. Ilcllen. iii. 1, 13, where the Grecian 
cavalry, in the Asiatic army of Agcsilaus, is said to he drawn up 
iixrirep (f)u\ay£ ini rto-a-dpcop, Ac. 

3 These ircfrn afumrui— light-armed footmen intermingled with the 
ranks of the cavalry— are numbered as an important item in the military 
establishment of the Sj raeusan des])ot Gelon (Ilerodot. vii. 168). 
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There remained one other precaution to take. 
His deep Theban and Boeotian column, in advan- 
cing to the charge, would be exposed on its right 
or unshielded side to the attack of the Athenians, 
especially the Athenian cavalry, from the enemy’s 
left. To guard against any such movement, he 
posted, upon some rising ground near his right, a 
special body of reserve, both horse and foot, in order 
to take the Athenians in the rear if they should at- 
tempt it. 

All these fresh dispositions for attack, made on 
the spot, must have occupied time, and caused 
much apparent movement. To constitute both the 
column of infantry, and the column of cavalry, for 
attack on his left — and to post the body of reserve 
on the rising ground at his right against the Athe- 
nians — were operations which the enemy from their 
neighbouring position could not help seeing. Yet 
they either did not heed, or did not understand, 
what was going on 1 . Nor was it until Epatni- 
nondas, perceiving all to be completed, actually 
gave the word of command to “take up arms,” 
that they had any suspicion of the impending 
danger. As soon as they saw him in full march 
moving rapidly towards them, surprise and tumul- 
tuous movement pervaded their body. The scat- 
tered hoplites ran to their places ; the officers exerted 
every effort to establish regular array; the horsemen 
hastened to bridle their horses and resume their 
breast-plates 2 . And though the space dividing the 

1 Perhaps Epaminondas may liavf contrived in part to conceal wlmt 

TVfts going on by means of cavalry-movements in his front. Something 
of the kind seems alluded to by Polyrcuus (ii. 14). 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 22. 
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two armies was large enough to allow such mis- 
chief to be partially corrected — yet soldiers thus 
taken unawares, hurried, and troubled, were not 
in condition to stand the terrific shock of chosen 
Theban hoplites in deep column. 

The grand force of attack, both of cavalry and 
infantry, which Epaminondas organized on his left, 
was triumphant in both its portions. His cavalry, 
powerfully aided by the intermingled darters and 
light troops from Thessaly, broke und routed the 
enemy’s cavalry opposed to them, and then restrain- 
ing themselves from pursuit, turned to fall upon the 
phalanx of infantry. Epaminondas on his part v, ith 
his Theban column came into close conflict with 
the Mantinean and Lacedaemonian line of infantry, 
whom, after a desperate struggle of shield, spear, 
and sword, he bore down bjs superior force and 
weight, lie broke through the enemy’s line of in- 
fantry at this point, compelling the Lacedaemonians 
opposed to him, after a brave and murderous resist- 
ance, to turn their backs and take to flight. The 
remaining troops of the enemy’s line, seeing the best 
portion of their army defeated and in flight, turned 
and fled also. The centre and right of Epaminon- 
das, being on a less advanced front, hardly came 
into conflict with the enemy until the impression 
of his charge had been felt, and therefore found 
the troops opposed to them alrdhdy wavering, and 
disheartened. The Acluean, Eleian, and other in- 
fantry on that side, gave way after a short resist- 
ance ; chiefly, as it woi^d appear, from contagion 
and alarm, when they saw the Lacedaemonians 
broken. The Athenians however^ especially the 
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cavalry, on the left wing of their own army, seem 
to have been engaged in serious encounter with the 
cavalry opposite to them. Diodorus affirms them 
to have been beaten, after a gallant fight 1 , until the 
Bleian cavalry from the right came to their aid. 

Here, as on many other noints, it is difficult to re- 
concile his narrative with Xenophon, who plainly 
intimates that the stress of the action fell on the 
Theban left and Lacedaemonian right and centre — 
and from whose* narrative we should rather have 
gathered, that the Eleian cavalry, beaten on their 
own right, may have been aided by the Athenian 
cavalry from the left ; reversing the statement of 
Diodorus. 

In regard to this important battle, however, we victory of 
cannot grasp with confidence anything beyond the bans— Epa- 
capital determining feature and the ultimate result 2 . “0"°^ 18 

wounded. 

1 Diodor. xv. 85. 

The orator yEscliines fought among the Athenian hoplites on this oc- 
casion (iEsclunes, Fals. Leg. p. 500. c. 55). 

* The remark made by Polybius upon this battle deserves notice. 

He states that the description given of the battle by Ephorus was ex- 
tremely incorrect and absurd, arguing great ignorance both of the 
ground where it was fought and of the possible movements of the 
armies. He says that Ephorus had displayed the like incompetence 
also in describing the battle of Leuktra ; in which case, however, his 
narrative was less misleading, because that battle was simple and easily 
intelligible, involving movements only of one wing of each army. But 
in regard to the .battle of Mantinea (he says), the misdescription of 
Ephorus was of far more deplorable effect ; because that battle exhibited 
much complication and generalship, which Ephorus did not at all com- 
prehend, as might be seen by any one who measured the ground and 
studied the movements reported in his narrative (Polybius, xii. 25). 

Polybius aids that Theopompus and Timseus were as little to be 
trusted in the description of land-battles as Ephorus. Whether this re- 
mark has special application to the battle of Mantinea, I do not clearly 
make out. He gives credit however to Ephorus for greater judgement 
and accuracy, in the description of naval battles. 

Unfortunately, Polybius has not given us his own description of this 
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The calculations of Epaminondas were completely 
realized. The irresistible charge, both of infantry 
and cavalry, made by himself with his left wing, 
not only defeated the troops immediately opposed, 
but caused the enemy’s whole army to take flight. 
It was under these victorious circumstances, and 
while he was pressing on the retiring enemy- at the 
head of his Theban column of infantry, that he 
received a mortal wound with a spear in the breast. 
He was, by habit and temper, always foremost in 
braving danger, and on this day probably exposed 
himself pre-eminently, as a means of encouraging 
those around him, and ensuring the success ot his 
own charge, on which so much depended ; more- 
over, a Grecian general fought on foot in the ranks, 
and carried the same arms (spear, shield, &c.) as a 
private soldier. Diodorus tells us that the Lace- 
daemonian infantry were making a prolonged re- 
sistance, when Epaminondas put himself at the head 
of the Thebans for a fresh and desperate effort ; 
that he stepped forward, darted his javelin, and slew 
the Lacedaemonian commander j» that having killed 
several warriors, and intimidated others, he forced 
them to give way ; that the Lacedaemonians, seeing 
him in advance of his comrades, turned upon him 
and overwhelmed him with darts, some of which he 
avoided, others he turned off with his shield, while 
others, after they had actually entered his body and 
wounded him, he plucked out and employed them 
in repelling the enemy. At length- he received a 

battlu of Mimtiuca. lie only says enough to make us feel how im- 
perfectly we know its details. There is too much reason to fear that the 
account which we now read in Diodorus may be borrowed in large pro- 
portion from that very narrative of Ephorus here so much disparaged. 
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mortal wound in his breast with a spear 1 . I can- 
not altogether omit to notice these details ; which 
onoe passed as a portion of Grecian history, though 
they seem rather the offspring of an imagination 
fresh from the perusal of the Iliad than a recital of 
an actual combat of Thebans and Lacedaemonians, 
both eminent for close-rank fighting, with long 
spear and heavy shield. The mortal wound of 
Epaminondas, with a spear in the breast, is the only 
part of the case which we really know. The handle 
of the spear broke, and the point was left sticking 
in his breast. He immediately fell, and as the 
enemy were at that moment in retreat, fell into the 
arms of his own comrades. There was no dispute 
for the possession of his -body, as there had been 
for Kleombrotus at Leuktra. 

The news of his mortal wound spread like Extreme 

wild-fire through his army; and the effect pro- 2"'^ 

duced is among the most extraordinary phenomena ^“deatiT 

in all Grecian military history. I give it in' the , a ™““® the 

words of the contemporary historian. “ It was even when 

thus (says Xenophon) that Epaminondas arranged toryami 

his order of attack ; and he was ‘not disappointed 1>ursuit ‘ 

in his expectation. For having been victorious, 

on the point where he himself charged, he caused 

the whole army of the enemy to take flight. But 

so soon as he fell, those who remained had no 
« 

1 Diodor. xv. 87. Cornelius Nepos (Kpam. c. 0 ) seems to copy the 
same authority as Diodorus, though more sparing of details. lie does 
not seem to have read Xenophon. 

I commend the reader again to an excellent note of Dr. Arnold, on 
Thucydides, iv. 11 j animadverting upon similar exaggerations and 
embellishments of Diodorus, in the description of the conduct of lira- 
sidas at Pylus. ^ 
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longer any power even of rightly using the victory. 
Though the phalanx of the enemy’s infantry was in 
full flight, the Theban hoplites neither killed a 
single man more, nor advanced a step beyond the 
actual ground of conflict. Though the -enemy's 
cavalry was also in full flight, yet neither did the 
Theban horsemen continue their pursuit, nor kill 
any more either of horsemen or of hoplites, but fell 
back through the receding enemies with the timU 
dity of beaten men. The light troops and peltasts, 
who had been mingled with the Theban cavalry 
and had aided in their victory, spread themselves 
over towards the enemy’s left with the security of 
conquerors ; but there (being unsupported by their 
own horsemen) they were mostly cut to pieces by 
the Athenians 1 .” 

Astonishing as this recital is, we cannot doubt 
that it is literally true, since it contradicts the sym- 
pathies of the reciting witness. Nothing but the 
pressure of undeniable evidence could have con- 
strained Xenophon to record a scene so painful to 
him as the Lacedaemonian army beaten, in full 
flight, and rescued from destruction only by the 
untimely wound of the Theban general. That Epa- 

1 Xen. IJellcn. vii. 5, 25. T tjp ptv ftrj (rvpfi o\r}i> o vtcos eVoujo-aro, 
Kai o vk cyj/tvtrOr) tt} s f'Kiribos' Kparfjffas yap,?) TTpocrcjSaXci/, S\ov 
€TTO lrj(T € <j)€vyct V TO TCOV fVaVTlM. *Et Tfl yf jATJV fKflVOS (7T((TfV, Ol 
XoittoI ou8e Tt} vlkji uf)&ios (Ti ibx vvaarOrjaav xpr)<ra(T0ai, dXXa (fivyovtrrjs 
jxh avToh rtjs tvavrias <j)d\ayyos, ovbtua dircKrcivav ol 07 rXtTat, ovfie 
irporj\6uv etc too ^co/noi; tv6n r) (rvpfin\r) eyeVeTO* t pvyovTav avrois 
ku\ Tail/ irnTtcw, dmKTfivav ptv ovde ol hrirfis di&KovTfs ovtc hurt ay 
ovff unXiras, (btrircp fie f)TTa>p.cvoi ncfyofiripcvtos did r<ov (jxvydvrow 
jroXf/iiW duTreGrov. Kai prjv oi apinnot #cai ot TreXraorai, avvvtviKrjKdrcs 
rots iimfvmv, drfaiKovro piv fir t tov tva>ia>pov, Ids KparovvTcs* cW fi« Vird 
tw v 'Adrjvawv ol lAfifrroi avrav amOavov* 
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minondas would leave no successor either equal 
or second to himself, now that Pelopidas was no 
more — 'that the army which he commanded should 
be incapable of executing new movements or of 
completing an unfinished campaign — we can readily 
conceive. But that on the actual battle-field, when 
the moment of dangerous and doubtful struggle has 
been already gone through, and when the soldier’s 
blood is up, to reap his reward in pursuit of an 
enemy whom he sees fleeing before him — that at 
this crisis of exuberant impatience, when Epami- 
nondas, had he been unwounded, would have found 
it difficult to restrain his soldiers from excessive 
forwardness, they should have become at once 
paralysed and disarmed on hearing of his fall — this 
is what we could not have believed, had we not 
found it attested by a witness at once contemporary 
and hostile. So striking a proof has hardly ever 
been rendered, on the part of soldiers towards their 
general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. All 
the hopes of this army, composed of such diverse 
elements, were centred in Epaminondas ; all their 
confidence of success, all their security against de- 
feat, were derived from the idea of acting under his 
orders ; all their power, even of striking down a 
defeated enemy, appeared to vanish when those 
orders were withdrawn. We are not indeed to 
speak of such a proceeding with commendation. 
Thebes and her allied cities had great reason to 
complain of their soldiers, for a grave dereliction of 
military duty, and a capital disappointment of well- 
earned triumph — whatever may be our feelings 
about the motive. Assuredly the man who would 
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be most chagrined of all, and whose dying moments 
must have been embittered if he lived to hear it-<- 
was Epaminotidas himself. But when we look at 
the fact simply as a mark and measure of the ascend- 
ency established by him over the minds of his 
soldiers, it will be found hardly paralleled in hi- 
story. I have recounted, a few pages ago, the in- 
tense grief displayed by the Thebans and their allies 
in Thessaly over the dead body of Pelopidas 1 on the 
hill of Kynoskephake. But all direct and delibe- 
rate testimonies of attachment to a dead or dying 
chief (and doubtless these too were abundant on 
the field of Mantinea) fall short of the involuntary 
suspension of arms in the tempting hour of victory, 
victory That the real victory, the honours of the day, 
i.oth'sides y belonged to Epaminondas and the Thebans, we 
theielstiic know from the conclusive evidence of Xenophon. 
niMMare' 0 But as the vanquished, being allowed to retire 
soiraTthc un P ursue d> were only separated by a short distance 
iiuriai from the walls of Mantinea, and perhaps rallied even 
before reaching the town — as the Athenian cavalry 
had cut to pieces some of the straggling light troops 
— they too pretended to have gained a victory. Tro- 
phies were erected on both sides. Nevertheless the 
Thebans were masters of the field of battle ; so that 
the Lacedajmonians, after' some hesitation, were 
forced to send a herald to solicit truce for the burial 
of the slain, and to grant for burial such Theban 
bodies as they had in their possession 8 . This was 
the understood confession of defeat. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. .‘13, 31. # 

2 The statement of Diodorus (xv. 87) on this point appears to me 
more probablethan that of Xenophon (vii. 5 , 26 ). 

The Athenians boustud much of this slight success with their cavalry, 
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The surgeons, on examining the wound of Epa* 
minondas, with the spear-head yet sticking in it, 
pronounced that he must die as soon as that was 
withdrawn. He first inquired whether his shield 
was safe; and* his shield-bearer, answering in the 
affirmative, produced it before his eyes. He next 
asked about the issue of the battle, and was 
informed that his own army was victorious 1 . H6 
then desired to see Iolaidas and Daiphantus, whom 
he intended to succeed him as commanders ; but 
received the mournful reply, that both of them 
had been slain 2 . “ Then (said he) you must make 
peace with the enemy.” He ordered the spear- 
head to be withdrawn, when the efflux of blood 
speedily terminated his life. 

Of the three questions here ascribed to the dying 
chief, the third is the gravest and most significant. 
The death of these two other citizens, the only men 
in the camp whom Epaminondas could trust, shows 
how aggravated and irreparable was the Theban loss, 
not indeed as to number, but as to quality. Not 
merely Epaminondas himself, but the only two men 

enhancing its value by acknowledging that all their allies hail been de- 
feated around them (Plutarch, l)e (iloriu Atlicn. p. ,‘150 A.). 

1 Diodor. xv. 88 ; Cicero, De Finibus, ii. 30, l ,)7 ; Epistol. ad Farni- 
liares, v. 12, f>. 

3 Plutarch, Apophthegm. Regum, p. if) I C. ; /Elian, V. II. xii. 3. 

Both Plutarch and Diodorus talk of Epaminondas being carried back ■ 
to the camp . But it seems that there could hardly have been any 
camp. Epaminondas hail marched out only a few hours before from 
Tegea. A tent may have been erected ou the field to receive him. 
Five centuries afterwards, the Mantincans showed to the traveller Pau- 
sanias a spot called Skope near the field of battle, to which (they affirmed) 
the wounded Epaminondas liud been carried oil', in great pain, and with 
his hand on his wound — from whence lie had looked with anxiety on 
the continuing battle (Pausan. viii. 11,4). 
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qualified iu some measure to replace him, perished 
in the same field ; and Pelopidas had fallen in the 
preceding year. Such accumulation of individual 
losses must be borne in mind when we come to 
note the total suspension of Theban glory and dig- 
nity, after this dearly-bought victory. It affords 
emphatic evidence of the extreme forwardness with 
which their leaders exposed themselves, as well as 
of the gallant resistance which they experienced. 

The death of Epaminondas spread rejoicing in the 
Lacedaemonian camp proportioned to the sorrow of 
the Theban. To more than one warrior was as- 
signed the honour of having struck the blow. The 
Mantineans gave it to their citizen Machserion ; the 
Athenians, to Gryllus son of Xenophon ; the Spar- 
tans, to their countryman Antikrates At Sparta, 
distinguished honour was shown, even in the days 
of Plutarch, to the posterity of Antikrates, who was 
believed to have rescued the city from her most 
formidable enemy. Such tokens afford precious 
testimony, from witnesses beyond all suspicion, to 
the memory of Epaminondas. 

How the news of his death was received at 
Thebes, we have no positive account. But there 


1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 35 ; Pausanias, i. 3, 3 ; viii. 9, 2-5 ; viii. 11,4; 
ix. 15, 3. 

The reports however which Pausanias gives, and the name of Ma- 
chserion which he heard both at Mantinca and at Sparta, are confused, 
and are hardly to be reconciled >vith the story of Plutarch. 

Moreover, it would seem that the subsequent Athenians did not 
clearly distinguish between the first battle fought by the Athenian ca- 
valry, immediately after their arrival at Mantinca, when they rescued 
that town from being surprised by the Thebans and Thessalians — and 
the general action which followed a few days afterwards, wherein J2pa- 
minondas was slain. 
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can be no doubt that the sorrow, so paralysing to 
the victorious soldiers on the field of Mantinea, 
was felt with equal acuteness, and with an effect 
not less depressing, in the senate-house and mar- 
ket-place of Thebes. The city, the citizen-soldiers, 
and thd allies, would be alike impressed with the 
mournful conviction, that the dying injunction of 
Epaminondas must be executed* Accordingly, neg- 
otiations were opened, and peace was concluded — 
probably at once, before the army left Peloponnesus. 
The Thebans and their Arcadian allies exacted no- 
thing more than the recognition of the statu quo ; 
to leave everything exactly as it was, without any 
change or reactionary measure, yet admitting Me- 
galopolis, with the Pan-Arcadian constitution at- 
tached to it — and admitting also Messene as an 
independent city. Against this last article Sparta 
loudly and peremptorily protested. But not one 
of her allies sympathised with her feelings. Some 
indeed were decidedly against her ; to such a de- 
gree, that we find the maintenance of independent 
Mess6n6 against Sparta ranking shortly afterwards 
as an admitted principle in Athenian foreign poli- 
tics 1 . Neither Athenians, nor Eleians, nor Arca- 
dians, desired to see Sparta strengthened. None 
had any interest in prolonging the war, with pro- 
spects doubtful to every one ; while all wished to 
see the large armies now in .Arcadia dismissed. 
Accordingly the peace was sworn to on these con- 
ditions, and the autonomy of Mcss6n£ guaranteed, 
by all, except the Spartans ; who alone stood out, 

1 Sec the oration of Demosthenes on behalf of the Megalopolitans 
(Orat. xvi. s. 10. p. 204 ; s, 21. p. 206). 
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keeping themselves without friends or auxiliaries, 
in the hope for better times— rather than submit to 
what they considered as an intolerable degrada- 
tion 1 . 

Under these conditions, the armies on both sides 
retired. Xenophon is right in saying, that neither 
party gained anything, either city, territory, or do- 
minion ; though before the battle, considering the 
magnitude of the two contending armies, every one 
had expected that the victors, whichever they were, 
would become masters, and the vanquished, sub- 
jects. But his assertion — that “ there was more 
disturbance, and more matter of dispute, in Greece, 
after the battle than before it” — must be inter- 
preted, partly as the inspiration of a philo-Laconian 
sentiment, which regards a peace not accepted by 
Sparta as no peace at all — partly as based on the 
circumstance, that no definite headship was recog- 
nised as possessed by any state. Sparta had once 
enjoyed it, and had set the disgraceful example of 
suing out a confirmation of it from the Persian king 
at the peace of Antalkidas. Both Thebes and Athens 
had aspired to the same dignity, arid both by the 
like means, since the battle of Leuktra ; neither of 
them had succeeded. Greece was thus left without 
a head, and to this extent the affirmation of Xeno- 
phon is true. But it would not be correct to sup- 


1 Plutarch, Agcsilaus, c. 3 5; Diodor. xv. 89; Polybius, iv. 33. 

Mr. Fj ucs Clinton (Fasti llcllcn. b.c. 3(11) assigns the conclusion of 
peace to the succeeding year. I do not know however what ground 
there is for assuming such an interval between the battle and the peace. 
Diodorus appears to place the latter immediately after the former. Tlijj 
would not count for much, indeed, against any considerable counter* 
probability; but the probability here (in my judgement) is rather in fa- 
vour of immediate sequence between the two events. 
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pose that the last expedition of Epaminondas into 
Peloponnesus was unproductive of any results — 
though it was disappointed of its great and brilliant 
fruits by his untimely death. Before he marched 
in, the Theban party in / rcadia (Tegca, Megalopo- 
lis, &c.) was on the point of being crushed by the 
Mantineans and their allies. His expedition, though 
ending in an indecisive victory, nevertheless broke 
up the confederacy enlisted in support of Man- 
tinea; enabling Tegca and Megalopolis to main- 
tain themselves against their Arcadian opponents, 
and thus leaving the frontier against Sparta unim- 
paired. While therefore we admit the affirmation 
of Xenophon — that Thebes did not gain by the 
battle either city, or territory, or dominion — we 
must at the same time add, that she gained the 
preservation of her Arcadian allies, and of her anti- 
Spartan frontier, including Messene. 

This was a gain of considerable importance. But character 
dearly indeed was it purchased, by the blood of her ^miaT’ 
first hero, shed on the field of Mantinea ; not to 
mention his two seconds, whom we know only from 
his verdict — Daiphantus and Iolaidas 1 * * . He was 
buried on the field of battle, and a monumental 
column was erected on his tomb. 

Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been 
judged with so much unanimity as Epaminondas. 

He has obtained a meed of admiration — from all, 
sincere and hearty— from some, enthusiastic. Cicero 
pronounces him to be the first man of Greece 8 . The 

1 Pausanias, viii. 1 1, 4, 5. 

* Cicero, Tusculan. i. 2, 4 ; Dc Orator, iii. 34, 139. “ Epaminondas, 

princeps, mco judicio, Groeciee,” &c. 
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judgement of Polybius, though not summed up so 
emphatically in a single epithet, is delivei*ed in a 
manner hardly less significant and laudatory. Nor 
was it merely historians or- critics who formed this 
judgement. The best men of action, combining 
the soldier and the patriot,, such as Timoleon and 
Philopcemen *, set before them Epaminondas as their 
model to copy. The remark has been often made, 
and suggests itself whenever we speak of Epami- 
nondas, though its full force will be felt only when 
we come to follow the subsequent history — that 
with him the dignity and commanding influence of 
Thebes both began aud ended. His period of active 
political life comprehends sixteen years, from the 
resurrection of Thebes into a free community, by 
the expulsion of the Lacediernonian harmost and 
garrison, and the subversion of the ruling oligarchy 
— to the fatal day of Mantinea (.379-3G2 u.c.). His 
prominent and unparalleled ascendency belongs to 
tiie last eight years, from the victory of Leuktra 
(.371 b.c.). Throughout this whole period, both all 
that we know, and all that wc can reasonably divine, 
fully bears out the judgement of Polybius and Ci- 
cero, who had the means of knowing much more. 
And this too — let it be observed — though Epami- 
nondas is tried by a severe canon ; for the chief 
contemporary witness remaining is one decidedly 
hostile. Even the philo-Laconian Xenophon finds 
neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the ca- 
pital enemy of Sparta — mentions him only to re- 
cord what is honourable — -and manifests the per- 
verting bias mainly by suppressing or slurring over . 

1 Plutarch, Philopcemen, c. 3 ; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 36\ 
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his triumphs. The man whose eloquence bearded 
Agesilaus at the congress immediately preceding 
the battle of Lcuktra 1 — who in that battle stripped 
Sparta of her glory, and transferred the wreath to 
Thebes — who a few months afterwards, not only 
ravaged all the virgin territory of Laconia, but cut 
off the best half of it for the restitution of inde- 
pendent Mess3n£, and erected the hostile Arcadian 
community of -Megalopolis on its frontier — the 
author of these fatal disasters inspires to* Xenophon 
such intolerable chagrin and antipathy, that in the 
two first he keeps back the name, and in the third, 
suppresses the thing done. But in the last cam- 
paign, preceding the battle of Mantinea (whereby 
Sparta incurred no positive loss, and where the 
death of Epaminondas softened every predisposition 
against him), there was no such violent pressure 
upon the fidelity of the historian. Accordingly, the 
concluding chapter of Xenophon’s ‘Ilellenica’ con- 
tains a panegyric 2 , ample and unqualified, upon the 
military merits of the Theban general ; upon his 
daring enterprise, his comprehensive foresight, his 
care to avoid unnecessary exposure of. soldiers, his 
excellent discipline, his well-combined tactics, his 
fertility of aggressive resource in striking at the 
weak points of the enemy, who content themselves 
with following and parrying his blows (to use a 
simile of Demosthenes 3 ) like an unskilful pugilist, 
and only succeed in doing so by signal aid from 

1 See the inscription of four lines copied by Pausanius from the statue 
of Epaminondas at Thebes (Paus. ix. 16‘, 3 ) : — 

'llfiertpais f3ov\ais 2 irapTrj piv iKfiparo do£av, &e. 

* Xcnopli. Ilellen. vii. 5, 8, 9 . 

3 Demosthenes, Philipp. I. p. 51. s. 46 , 
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accident. The effort of strategic genius, then for 
the first time devised and applied, of bringing an 
irresistible force of attack to bear on one point of 
the hostile line, while the rest of his army was kept 
comparatively back until the action had been thus 
decided — is clearly noted by Xenophon, together 
with its triumphant effect, at the battle of Manti- 
nea; though the very same combination on the 
field of Leuktra is slurred over in his description, 
as if it were so common-place as not to require 
any mention of the chief with whom it originated. 
Compare Epaminondas with Agesilaus — how great 
is the superiority of the firsfc— even in the nar- 
rative of Xenophon, the earnest panegyrist of the 
other ! How manifestly are we made to see that 
nothing except the fatal spear-wound at Mantinea, 
prevented him from reaping the fruit of a series of 
admirable arrangements, and from becoming arbiter 
of Peloponnesus, including Sparta herself ! 

The military merits alone of Epaminondas, had 
they merely belonged to a general of mercenaries, 
combined with nothing praiseworthy in other ways 
— would have stamped him as a man of high and 
original genius, above every other Greek, antecedent 
or contemporary. But it is the peculiar excellence 
of this great man that wc are not compelled to 
borrow from one side of his character in order to 
compensate deficiencies in another His splendid 
military capacity was never prostituted to personal 
ends ; neither to avarice, nor ambition, nor over- 

1 The remark of Dioilonis (xv. 88) upon Kpaminondas is more cm- 
jihatic than wc; usually find in him — TIapa pev yap ci cd<rrq> ran/ ttk\<nv 
cv tiv cvpoi 7rpoT€pTjpa rrjs bui-rjs, mipa be Tovrto travels ras aperas 
rjdpoicrpevas. 
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weening vanity. Poor at the beginning of his life, 
he left at the end of it not enough to pay his fune- 
ral expenses ; having despised the many opportu- 
nities for enrichment which his position afforded, 
as well as the richest offers from foreigners'. Of 
ambition he had so little, by natural temperament, 
that his friends accused him of torpor. But as 
soon as the perilous exposure of Thebes required it, 
he displayed as much energy in her defence as the 
most ambitious of her citizens, without any of that 
captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, as 
to the amount of glorification or deference due to 
him from his countrymen. And his personal vanity 
was so faintly kindled, even after the prodigious 
success at Leuktra, that we find him serving in 
Thessaly as f private hoplile in the ranks, and in 
the city as an sedile or inferior street-magistrate, 
under the title of Telearchus. An illustrious speci- 
men of that capacity and good-will, both to com- 
mand and to be commanded, which Aristotle pro- 
nounces to form in their combination the charac- 
teristic feature of the worthy citizen 2 . He once 

1 Polybius, xxxii. 8, 6. Cornelius Nepos (Epnminondns, c. • J ) gives 
one anecdote, among several which he allinns to have found on record, 
of large pecuniary presents tendered to, and repudiated by, Epaininou- 
das; an anecdote recounted with so much precision of detail, that it 
appears to deserve credit, though we cannot assign the exact time when 
the alleged briber, Diomedon of Kyzicus, came to Thebes. 

Plutarch (I)e Gcnio Socratis, p. f»8.i F.) relates an incident about 
Jason of Phene tendering money in vain to Epaminomlas, which cannot 
well have happened before the liberation of the Kadmeia (the period to 
which Plutarch’s dialogue assigns it), but may have happened after- 
wards. 

Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm. II eg. p 1.9,'i C.; and Plutarch’s 
Life of Fabius Maximus, c. 27. 

2 Aristotel. Politic, iii. 2, 10. 
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incurred the displeasure ol’ his fellow-citizens, lor 
liis wise and moderate policy in Achaia, which 
they were ill-judged enough to reverse. We cannot 
doubt also that he was frequently attacked by poli- 
tical censors and enemies — the condition of emi- 
nence in every free state ; but neither of these 
causes ruffled the dignified calmness of his political 
course. As he never courted popularity by un- 
worthy arts, so lie bore unpopularity without mur- 
murs, and without any angry renunciation of patri- 
otic duty'. 

The mildness of his antipathies against political 
opponents at home was undeviating ; and, what is 
even more remarkable, amidst the precedents and 
practice of the Grecian world, his hostility against 
foreign enemies, Boeotian dissentients? and Theban 
exiles, was uniformly free from reactionary ven- 
geance. Sufficient proofs have been adduced in 
the preceding pages of this rare union of attributes 
in the same individual ; of lofty disinterestedness, 
not merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the more 
seductive irritabilities of ambition, combined with 
a just measure of attachment towards partisans, 
and unparalleled gentleness towards enemies. His 
friendship with Pelopidas was never disturbed during 
the fifteen years of their joint political career ; an 
absence of jealousy signal and creditable to both, 

1 Plutarch, Compar. Alkibiail. and Coriolanus, c. 4. *Et rei to ye prj 
'KiTrapij prjde OepanevnK&v o\Ko>p clvui, kui Mere A A or efye kui ’A pi- 
are Idris kq\ 'Enap€tPu)!'das‘ «AAd rtu Karacfipoveiv cos > aKq6S>s Zov tifjpds 
earn kcu dovvai kui ufycXccrOai Kvpios, i(oarpaKi(dpevoL kui arro^etpo* 
rovovpevoi Kni KarabiKa^opcvoi ttoWukls ovk copy [(opto tois irokirais 
dyvcopovovaiv, dAA’ riyairoov avOis pera/JK'Xopevovs kui dirjWarTOPTO 
napciKaXovPToov. 
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though most creditable to Pelopidas, the richer, 
as well as the inferior, man of the two. To both, 
and to the harmonious cooperation of both, Thebes 
owed her short-lived splendour and ascendency. 
Yet when we compare the one with the other, we 
not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent stra- 
tegic genius and conspicuous eloquence, but even 
the constant vigilance and prudence, which never 
deserted his friend/ If Pelopidas had had Epami- 
nondas as his companion in Thessaly, he would 
hardly have trusted himself to the good faith, nor 
tasted the dungeon, of the Pheraan Alexander; nor 
would he have rushed forward to certain destruc- 
tion, in a transport of phrensy, at the view of that 
hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence, Epaminondas would doubtless have 
found superiors at Athens ; but at Thebes, he had 
neither equal, nor predecessor, nor successor. Un- 
der the new phase into which Thebes passed by the 
expulsion of the Lacedaemonians out of the Kad- 
meia, such a gift was second in importance only to 
the great strategic qualities ; while the combination 
of both elevated their possessor into the envoy, the 
counsellor, the debater, of his country 1 , as well as 
her minister at war and commander-in-chief. The 
shame of acknowledging Thebes as leading state in 
Greece, embodied in the current phrases about 
Boeotian stupidity, would be sensibly mitigated, 
when her representative in an assembled congress 
spoke with the flowing abundance of the Homeric 
Odysseus, instead of the loud, brief, and hurried 

1 See an anecdote about Epaminondas as the diplomatist and 
negotiator on bclmlf of Thebes against Athens — biKaioXoyovfitvoSi &c. 
Athcnrcus, xiv. p. 650 E. 
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bluster of Mcnelaus*. The possession of such 
eloquence, amidst the uninspiring atmosphere of 
Thebes, implied far greater mental force than a 
similar accomplishment would have betokened at 
Athens. In Epaminondas, it was steadily associated 
with thought and action — that triple combination 
of thinking, speaking, and acting, which Isokra- 
tes and other Athenian sophists 2 set before their 
hearers as the stock and qualification for merito- 
rious civic life. To the bodily training and soldier- 
like practice, common to all Thebans, Epaminon- 
das added an ardent intellectual impulse and a 
range of discussion with the philosophical men 
around, peculiar to himself. He was not floated 
into public life by the accident of birth or wealth — 
nor hoisted and propped up by oligarchical clubs — 
nor even determined to it originally by any spon- 
taneous ambition of his own. But the great revo- 
lution of 379b.c., which expelled from Thebes both 
the Lacedaemonian garrison and the local oligarchy 
who ruled by its aid, forced him forward by the 
strongest obligations both of duty and interest ; 
since nothing but an energetic defence could rescue 
both him and every other free Theban from slavery. 
It was by the like necessity that the American 
revolution, and the first French revolution, thrust 

1 Ilomcr, Iliad, iii, 210-220 (Menelaus and Odysseus) — 

*AXX* ore dr/ Tfjajecroriv dye ipopevourip 
*Htoi piv MepeXao? eTTirpoxdSr/u dy^peve, 

Havpa p.kv, dXXii pdX a Xtyeco s' erret oit iroXvpLvOos, &c. 

'AXX* ore dr) p u7ra re peydXrju en arr/deos Ui (Odysseus), 

Kru eVreu I'Lfpddeaaiv iuiKora xcipcptr/o'iv, 

OvKtT €7T€IT ’OSuWT/t y tpl(r<T€l€ fipOTOS dXXoS, &C. 

3 Sec Vol. VIII. of this History, Ch. lxvii. p. 489-541 — fyoovtlv, 

Xtyuv, KQl TTpUTTClV, &C. 
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into the front rank the most instructed and capable 
men of the country, whether ambitious by tempe- 
rament or not. As the pressure of the time im- 
pelled Epaminondas forward,, so it also disposed his 
countrymen to look out for a competent leader 
wherever he was to be found ; and in no other 
living man could they obtain the same union of the 
soldier, the general, the orator, and the patriot. 
Looking through all Grecian history, it is only in 
Perikles that we find the like many-sided excel- 
lence ; for though much inferior to Epaminondas 
as a general, Perikles must be held superior to him 
as a statesman. But it is alike true- of both — and 
the remark tends much to illustrate the sources of 
Grecian excellence — that neither sprang exclusively 
from the school of practice and experience. They 
both brought to that school minds exercised in the 
conversation of the most instructed philosophers 
and sophists accessible to them — trained to varied 
intellectual combinations and to a larger range of 
subjects than those that came before the public 
assembly — familiarized with reasonings which the 
scrupulous piety of INikias forswore, and which 
the devoted military patriotism of Pelopidas dis- 
dained. 

On one point, as I have already noticed, the po- 
licy recommended by Epaminondas to his country- 
men appears of questionable wisdom — his advice 
to compete with Athens for transmarine and naval 
power. One cannot recognise in this advice the 
same accurate estimate of permanent causes — the 
same long-sighted view, of the conditions of strength 
to Thebes and of weakness to her enemies, which 
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dictated the foundation of Mess£n6 and Megalo- 
polis. These two towns, when once founded, took 
such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade even 
her own allies to aid in effacing them ; a clear proof 
of the sound reasoning on which their founder had 
proceeded. What Epaminondas would have done — 
whether he would have followed out maxims equally 
prudent and penetrating — if he had survived the 
victory of Mantinea — is a point which we cannot 
• pretend to divine. He would have’ found himself 
then on a pinnacle of glory, and invested with a 
plenitude of power, such as no Greek ever held 
without abusing. But all that we know of Epami- 
nondas justifies the conjecture that he would have 
been found equal, more than any other Greek, even 
to this great trial ; and that his untimely death 
shut him out from a future not less honourable to 
himself, than beneficial to Thebes and to Greece 
generally. 

Of- the private life and habits of Epaminondas 
we know scarcely anything. We are told that he 
never married ; and we find brief allusions, without 
any details, to attachments in which he is said to 
have indulged 1 . Among the countrymen of Pin- 
dar 2 , devoted attachment between mature men and 
beautiful youths was more frequent than in other 
parts of Greece. It was confirmed by interchange 

1 Plutarch, Apophtlieg. Reg. p. 192 E.j Athente. xiii. p. 690 C. 

9 Hieronymus up. Athcncc. xiii. p. 6’02 A. ; Plutarch, Pclopidas, c. 18 ; 
Xenopli. Hep. Lacedaemon, ii. 12. 

See the striking and impassioned fragment of Pindar, addressed by 
him when old to the youth Theoxenus of Tenedos, Fragm. 2 of the 
Skolia, in Dissen’s edition, and Bocckh’s edition of Pindar, vol. iii. 
p. fill, ap. Athenaeum, xiii. p. fi05 C. 
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of mutual oaths at the tomb of Iolaus, and was reck- 
oned upon as the firmest tie of military fidelity in 
the hour of battle. Asopichus and Kaphisodorus 
are named as youths to whom Epaminondas wa3 
much devoted. The first fought with desperate 
bravery at the battle of Leuktra, and after the vic- 
tory caused an image of the Leuktrian trophy to be 
carved on his shield, which he dedicated at Delphi 1 * ; 
the second perished along with his illustrious friend 
and chief on the field of Mantinea, and was buried 
in a grave closely adjacent to him 3 . 

It rather appears that the Spartans, deeply in- ».c. 362 - 
censed against their allies for having abandoned 0isimteil 
them in reference to Messentl, began to turn their among the 
attention away from the affairs of Greece to those ofMegaio- 
of Asia and Egypt. But the dissensions in Arcadia Theban™ 0 
were not wholly appeased even by the recent peace, ^"raforce 
The city of Megalopolis had been founded only eight ”‘‘ d n c 0 r 3 1>am ~ 
years before by the coalescence of many smaller which 

, . .. . maintains 

townships, all previously enjoying a separate auto- theincor. 
nomy more or less perfect. The vehement anti- poniU<>n ' 
Spartan impulse, which marked the two years im- 
mediately succeeding the battle of Leuktra, had 
overruled to so great a degree the prior instincts of 
these townships, that they had lent themselves to 
the plans of Lykomedes and Epaminondas for an , 
enlarged community in the new city. But since that 
period, reaction had taken place. The Mantineans 
had come to be at the head of an anti-Megalopolitan 
party in Arcadia ; and several of the communities 

1 See Thcopompus, Frag. 182, cd. Didot, ap. Athena;, xiii. p. 605 A. 

s Plutarch, Pelopid. ut sup.; Plutarch, Amatorius, p. 7(>1 D. : com- 

pare Xenoph. Hcllcn. iv. 8, .')!>. * 
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which had been merged in Megalopolis, coanting 
upon aid from them and from the Eleians, insisted on 
seceding, and returning to their original autonomy. 
But for foreign aid, Megalopolis would now have 
been in great difficulty. A pressing request was 
sent to the Thebans, who despatched into Arcadia 
3000 hoplites under Pammenes. This force enabled 
the Megalopolitans, though not without measures 
of considerable rigour, to uphold the integrity of 
their city, and keep the refractory members in 
communion 1 . And it appears that the interference 

1 Dioilor. xv. 9-1. 

I venture here to depart from Diodorus, who States that these 3000 
men were Athenians, not Thebans ; that the Megalopolitans sent to ask 
aid from Athens , and that the Athenians sent these 3000 men under 
Pammenes. 

That Diodorus (or the copyist) has here mistaken Thebans for Athe- 
nians, appears to me, on the following grounds : — 

1 . Whoever reads attentively the oration delivered by Demosthenes 
in the Athenian assembly (about ten years after this period) respecting 
the propriety of sending an armed force to defend Megalopolis against 
the threats of Sparta — will see, I think, that Athens can never before 
have sent any military assistance to Megalopolis. Doth the arguments 
which Demosthenes urges, and those which he combats as having been 
urged by opponents, exclude the reality of any such previous proceed- 
ing. 

2. Even at the time when the above-mentioned oration was delivered, 
the Megalopolitans were still (compare Diodorus, xvi. 39) under special 
alliance with, and guardian ship of, Thebes — though the hitter had then 
been so much weakened by the Sacred War and other causes, that it 
seemed doubtful whether she could give them complete protection 
against Sparta. But in the year next after the battle of Mantinca, the 
alliance between Megalopolis and Thebes, as w ell as the hostility be- 
tween Megalopolis and Athens, was still fresher and more intimate. 
The Thebans (then in unimpaired power), who had fought for them in 
the preceding year — not the Athenians, who had fought against them 
— would be the persons invoked for aid to Megalopolis ; nor had any 
positive reverses as yet occurred to disable the Thebans from furnishing 
aid. 

3. Lastly, Pammenes is a Theban general, friend of Epaminondas. 
lie is mentioned as such not o*iy by Diodorus himself in another place 
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thus obtained was permanently efficacious, so that 
the integrity of this recent Pan-Arcadian commu- 
nity was no farther disturbed. * 

The old king Agesilaus was compelled, at the 
age of eighty, to see the dominion of Sparta thus 
irrevocably narrowed, her influence in Arcadia 
overthrown, and the loss of MessSnd formally sanc- 
tioned even by her own allies. All his protests, 
and those of his son Archidamus, so strenuously 
set forth by Isokrates, had only ended by isolating 
Sparta more than ever from Grecian support and 
sympathy. Archidamus probably never seriously 
attempted to execute the desperate scheme which 
he had held out as a threat some two or three years 
before the battle of Mantinea ; that the Lacedaemo- 
nians would send away their wives and* families, 
and convert their military population into a per- 
petual camp, never to lay down arms until they 
should have reconquered* Mess^nc or perished in 
the attempt 1 . Yet he and his father, though de- 
serted by all Grecian allies, had not yet abandoned 
the hope that they might obtain aid, in the shape 
of money for levying mercenary troops, from the 
native princes in Egypt and the revolted Persian 

(xvi. 34), but also by Puusanias (viii. 2/, 2), as the general who had 
been sent to watch over the building of Megalopolis, by Plutarch (Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidas, c. 26 ; Plutarch, llcipub. Cercnd. Pracccpt. p. 805 F.), 
and by Polytrnus (v. 16, 3). Wc find a private Athenian citizen named 
Paramenes, a goldsmith, mentioned in the oration of Demosthenes 
against Meidias (s. 31. p. 521) ; but no Athenian officer or public man 
of that time so named. 

Upon these grounds, I cannot but feel convinced that Pammenes and 
his troops were Thebans, and not Athenians. 

I am happy to find myself in concurrence with Dr. Thirlwall on this 
point (Ilist. Gr. vol. v. eh. xliii. p. 368 note). 

1 Sec Isokrates, Orat. vi. (Archidamus) s. 85-93. 
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satraps in Asia, with whom they seem to have been 
for some time in a sort of correspondence 1 . 
b.c. 362 . About the time of the battle of Mantinea — and 
Persia— as ^ "would seem, for some years before — a large 
revolted portion of the western dominions of the Great King 
provinces- were in a state partly of revolt, partly of dubious 
obedience.. Egypt had been for some years in 
actual revolt, and under native princes, whom the 
Persians had vainly endeavoured to subdue (em- 
ploying for that purpose the aid of the Athenian 
generals Iphikrates and Timotheus) both in 374 
and 371 b.c. Ariobarzanes, satrap of the region 
near the Propontis and the Hellespont, appears to 
have revolted about the year 367-366 b.c. In 
other parts of Asia Minor, too — Paphlagonia, Pisi- 
dia, &'e. — the subordinate princes or governors be- 
came disaffected to Artaxerxes. But, their disaffec- 
tion was for a certain time kept down by the ex- 
traordinary ability, and Vigour of a Karian named 
Datames, commander for the king in a part of 
Kappadokia, who gained several important victo- 
ries over them, by rapidity of movement and well- 
combined stratagem. At length the services of 
Datames became so distinguished as to excite the 
jealousy of many of the Persian grandees ; ' who 
poisoned the royal mind against him, and thus 
drove him to raise the standard of revolt in his own 
district of Kappadakia, under alliance and concert 
with Ariobarzanes. It was in vain that Autophra- 
dates, satrap of Lydia, was sent by Artaxerxes with 
a powerful, force to subdue Datames. The latter 
resisted all the open force of Persia, and was at 

1 Isokrutcs, Or, vi. (Arch id.) s. 73. 
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length overcome only by the treacherous conspi- 
racy of Mithrid'ates (son of Ariobarzanes), who, 
corrupted by the Persian court "and becoming a 
traitor both to his father Ariobarzanes and to Data- 
mes, simulated zealous co-operation, tempted the 
latter to a confidential interview, and there assassi- 
nated him 1 . 

Still however there remained powerful princes 
and satraps in Asia Minor, disaffected to the court ; 
Mausdlus prince of Karia, Orontes satrap of Mysia, 
and Autophradates satrap of Lydia — the last ha- 
ving now apparently joined the revolters, though 
he had before been active in upholding the autho- 
rity of the king. It seems too that the revolt ex- 
tended to Syria and Phoenicia, so that all the western 
coast with its large revenues, as well as Egypt, w&s 
at once subtracted from the empire. Tachos, native 
king of Egypt, was prepared to lend assistance to 
this formidable combination of disaffected com- 
manders, who selected Orontes as their chief ; con- 
fiding to him their united forces, and sending Rheo- 
rnithres to Egypt to procure pecuniary aid. But 
the Persian court broke the force of this combina- 
tion by corrupting both Orontes and Rheomithres, 

1 Cornelius Nepos has given a biography of Datames at some length, 
recounting his military exploits and stratagems. He places Datames, 
in point of military talent, above all harbari , except Ilamilcar Barca 
and Hannibal (c. 1). Polyaenus also (vii. 29) recounts several memo- 
rable proceedings of the same chief, Compare too Diodorus, xv. 91 ; 
and Xen. Cyropacd, viii. 8, 4. 

We cannot make out with any certainty cither the history, or the 
chronology, of Datames. His exploits seem to belong to the last ten 
years of Artaxerxcs Mnemon, and his death seems to have taken place 
a little before the death of that prince ; which last event is to be as- 
signed to 359-358 b.c. Sec Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. IIcll. ch. 18. 
p. 316, Appendix. 
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who betrayed their confederates, and caused the 
enterprise to fail. Of the particulars we know 
little or nothing 1 . 

Agesiiau* Both the Spartan king Agesilaus, with 1000 
commander Lacedaemonian or Peloponnesian hoplites — and the 
Oiabriwu" Athenian general Chabrias — were invited to Egypt 
then «i«o. commant j the forces of Tachos ; the former on 

land, the latter at sea. Chabrias came simply as a 
volunteer, without any public sanction or order 
from Athens. But the service of Agesilaus was 
undertaken for the purposes and with the consent 
of the authorities at home, attested by the presence 
of thirty Spartans who came out as his counsellors. 
The Spartans were displeased with the Persian king 
for having sanctioned the independence of Messing ; 
and as the prospect of overthrowing or enfeebling 
his empire appeared at this moment considerable, 
they calculated on reaping a large reward for then- 
services to the Egyptian prince, who would in 
return lend them assistance towards their views 
in Greece. But dissension and bad judgement 
marred all the combinations against the Persian 
king. Agesilaus, on reaching Egypt 2 , was received 
with little respect. The Egyptians saw with asto- 
nishment, that one, whom they had invited as a 
formidable warrior, was a little deformed old man, 

1 Diodor. xv. 91, 92 ; Xenophon, Cyropced. viii. 8, 4 . 

Our information about these disturbances in the interior of the Per- 
sian empire is so scanty and confused, that few of the facts can be said 
to he certainly known. Diodorus has evidently introduced into the year 
362-361 b.c. a series of events, many of them belonging to years be- 
fore and after. Rehdantz ( Vii. Iphicrat. Chabr, et Timoth. p. 154-161) 
brings together all the statements ; but unfortunately with little result. 

a Plutarch, Agcsil. c. 36 ; Athenaeus, xiv. p. 616 D,; Cornelius Nepos, 
Agcsil. c. 8. 
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of mean attire, and sitting on the grass with his 
troops, careless of show or luxury. They not only 
•vented their disappointment in sarcastic remarks, 
but also declined to invest him with the supreme 
command, as he had anticipated. He was only 
recognised as general of the mercenary land force, 
while Tachos himself commanded in 'chief, and 
Chabrias was at the head of the fleet. Great efforts 
were made to assemble a force competent to act 
against the Great King ; and Chabrias is said to 
have suggested various stratagems for obtaining 
money from the Egyptians 1 . The army having 
been thus strengthened, Agesilaus, though discon- 
tented and indignant, nevertheless accompanied 
Tachos on an expedition against the Persian forces 
in Phoenicia ; from whence they were forced to re- 
turn by the revolt of Ncktanebis, cousin of Tachos, 
who caused himself to be proclaimed king of Egypt. 
Tachos was now full of supplications to Agesilaus to 
sustain him against his competitor for the Egyptian 
throne ; while Nektanebis also, on his side, began to 
bid high for the favour of the Spartans. With the 
sanction of the authorities at home, but in spite of 
the opposition of Chabrias, Agesilaus decided in 
favour of Nektanebis, withdrawing the mercenaries 
from the’ camp of Tachos 2 , who was accordingly 
obliged to take flight. Chabrias returned home to 

1 See Pseudo-Aristotcl. (Economic, ii. 25. 

9 Diodorus (xv. 93) differs from Plutarch and others (whom I follow) 
in respect to the relations of Tachos and Nektanebis with Agesilaus ; 
affirming that Agesilaus supported Tachos, and supported him with 
success, against Nektanebis. 

Compare Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 2, 3. 

We find Chabrias serving Athens in the Chersonese — in 359-358 B.c. 
(Demosthcn. cont. Aristokrat. p. f>77. s. 204). 

2 k 2 
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Athens ; either not choosing to abandon Tachos, 
whom he had come to serve — or recalled by special 
order of his countrymen, in consequence of the* 
remonstrance of the Persian king. A competitor 
for the throne presently arose in the Mendesian 
division of Egypt. Agesilaus, vigorously maintain- 
ing the cause of Nektanebis, defeated all the efforts 
of his opponent. Yet his great schemes against 
the Persian empire were abandoned, and nothing 
was effected as the result of his Egyptian expedi- 
tion except the establishment of Nektanebis ; who, 
having in vain tried to prevail upon him to stay 
longer, dismissed him in the winter season with 
large presents, and with a public donation to Sparta 
of 230 talents. Agesilaus marched from the Nile 
towards Kyrfinfi, in order to obtain from that town 
and its port ships for the passage home. But he 
died on the march, without reaching Kyrdnd. His 
body was conveyed home by his troops, for burial, 
in a preparation of wax, since honey was not to be 
obtained 1 . 

Death and Thus expired, at an age somewhat above eighty, 

character of., , . i . - . n 

Agesilaus. the ablest and most energetic of the Spartan 
kings. He has enjoyed the advantage, denied to 
every other eminent Grecian leader, that his cha- 
racter and exploits have been set out in the most 
favourable point of view by a friend and companion 
— Xenophon. Making every allowance for par- 
tiality in this picture, there will still remain a really 
great and distinguished character. We find the 
virtues of a soldier, and the abilities of a com- 


1 Diodor. xv. 93; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 38-40; Cornelius Nepos, 
Agesil. c. 8. 
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mander, combined with strenuous personal will and 
decision, in such measure as to ensure for Agesi- 
laus constant ascendency over the minds of others, 
far beyond what was naturally incfdent to his sta- 
tion ; and that, too, in spite of conspicuous bodily 
deformity, amidst a nation eminently sensitive on 
that point. Of the merits which Xenophon ascribes 
to him, some are the fair results of a Spartan edu- 
cation ; — his courage, simplicity of life, and indif- 
ference to indulgences — his cheerful endurance of 
hardship under every form. But his fidelity to 
engagements, his uniform superiority to pecuniary 
corruption, and those winning and hearty spanners 
which attached to him all around — were virtues not 
Spartan, but personal to himself. We find in him, 
however, more analogy to Lysander — a man equally 
above reproach on the score of pecuniary gain — 
than to Brasidas or Kallikratidas. Agesilatus suc- 
ceeded to the throne, with a disputed titl^, under 
the auspices and through the intrigues of Lysander; 
whose influence, at that time predominant both at 
Sparta and in Greece, had planted everywhere 
dekarchies and harmosts as instruments of ascend- 
ency for imperial Sparta — and, under the name of 
Sparta, for himself. Agesilaus, too high-spirited to 
comport himself as second to any one, speedily 
broke through so much of the system as had been 
constructed to promote the personal dominion of 
Lysander; yet without following out the same 
selfish aspirations, or seeking to build up the 
like individual dictatorship, on his own account. 
His ambition was indeed unbounded, but it was for 
Sparta in the first place, and for himself only in the 
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second. The misfortune was, that in his measures 
for upholding and administering the imperial autho- 
rity of Sparta, he still continued that mixture of 
domestic and foreign coercion (represented by the 
dekarchy and the harmost) which had* been intro- 
duced by Lysander ; a sad contrast with the digni- 
fied equality, and emphatic repudiation of partisan 
interference, proclaimed by Brasidas, as the watch- 
word of Sparta, at Akanthu3 and Tor6n6 — and with 
the still nobler Pan-hellenic aims of Kallikratidas. 

The most glorious portion of the life of Aget ilaus 
was that spent in his three Asiatic campaigns, when 
acting under the miso-Persian impulse for which his 
panegyrist gives him so much credit 1 . He was 
here employed in a Pan-hellenic purpose, to perfect 
the Asiatic Greeks against that subjection to Persia 
which Sparta herself had imposed upon them a 
few years before, as the price of Persian aid against 
Athens. 

The Persians presently succeeded in applying the 
lessons of Sparta against herself, and in finding 
Grecian allies to make war upon her near home. 
Here was an end of the Pan-hellenic sentiment, 
and of the truly honourable ambition, in the bosom 
of Agcsilaus. He was recalled to make war nearer 
home. His obedience to the order of recall is 
greatly praised by Plutarch and Xenophon— in my 
judgement, with little reason, since he had no 
choice but to come back. But he came back an 
altered man. His miso-Persian feeling had disap- 
peared, and had been exchanged for a miso- Theban 

^ Aenoph. Encoin. Ages, vii, 7. Ki S' uu xa\oi> ku\ iiurtmtpirrjv 
that, &c\ 
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sentiment which, gradually acquired the force of a 
passjon. As principal conductor of the war be- 
tween 394—387 b.c., he displayed that vigour and 
ability which never forsook him in military opera- 
tions. But when he found that the empire of 
Sparta near home could not be enforced except by 
making her the ally of Persia and the executor of a 
Persian rescript, he was content to purchase such 
aid, in itself dishonourable, by the still greater dis- 
honour of sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the 
time, his policy seemed to succeed. From 387 to 
379 b.c. (that is, down to the time of the revolution 
at Thebes, effected by Pelopidas and his small band), 
the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central Greece, 
was continually rising. But her injustice and op- 
pression stand confessed even by her panegyrist 
Xenophon; and this is just the period when the 
influence of Agesilaus was at its maximum. After- 
wards, we find him personally forward in sheltering 
Sphodrias from punishment, and thus bringing upon 
his countrymen a war with Athens as well as with 
Thebes. In the conduct of that war his military 
operations were, as usual, strenuous and able, with 
a certain measure of success. But on the whole, 
the war turns out unfavourably for Sparta. In 
371 b.c., she is obliged to accept peace on terms 
very humiliating, as compared with her position in 
387 b.c. ; and the only compensation which she 
receives, is, the opportunity of striking the Thebans 
out of the treaty, thus leaving them to contend 
single-handed against what seemed overwhelming 
odds. Of this intense miso-Theban impulse, which 
so speedily brought about the unexpected and 
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crushing disaster at Leuktra, Agesilaus stands out 
as the prominent spokesman. In the days ot 
Spartan misfortune which followed, we find his 
conduct creditable and energetic, so far as the 
defensive position, in which* Sparta then found 
herself, allowed: and though Plutarch seems dis- 
pleased with him 1 for obstinacy in refusing to ac- 
knowledge the autonomy of Messen£ (at the peace 
concluded after the battle of Mantinea) when ac- 
knowledged by all the other Greeks — yet it cannot 
be shown that this refusal brought any actual mis- 
chief to Sparta ; and circumstances might well have 
so turned out, that it would have been a gain. 

On the whole, in spite of the many military and 
personal merits of Agesilaus, as an adviser and po- 
litician, he Reserves little estaem. We are compelled 
to remark the melancholy contrast between the state 
in which he found Sparta at his accession, and that 
wherein he left her at his death — “ Marmoream 
invenit, latcritiam reliquit.” Nothing but the death 
of Epaminondas at Mantinea saved her from some- 
thing yet worse ; though it would be unfair to Age- 
silaus, while we are considering the misfortunes 
of Sparta during his reign, not to recollect that 
Epaminondas was an enemy more formidable than 
she had ever before encountered. 

The efficient service rendered by Agesilaus during 
his last expedition to Egypt had the effect of esta- 
blishing firmly the dominion of Nektanebis the 
native king, and of protecting that country for the 
time from being re-conquered by the Persians ; an 
event, that did not happen until a few years after- 

1 Plutarch, Agcsil. c. 35. 
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wards, during the reign of the next Persian king. 

Of the extensive revolt, however, which at one time 
threatened to wrest from the Persian crown Asia 
Minor as well as Egypt, no permanent consequence 
remained. The treachery of Orontes and Rheomi- 
thres so completely broke up the schemes of the 
revolters, that Artaxerxes Mnemon still maintained 
the Persian empire (with the exception of Egypt) 
unimpaired. 

He died not long after the suppression of the re- Death of 

• • Artaxerxes 

volt (apparently about a year after it, in 359-358 Mnemon. 
b.c.), having reigned forty-five or Forty-six years 1 * * . royal'” 
His death was preceded by one of those bloody familj ' 4 
tragedies which so frequently stained the transmis- 
sion of a Persian sceptre. Darius, the eldest son 
of Artaxerxes, had been declared by hi§ father suc- 
cessor to the throne. According to Persian custom, 
the successor thus declared was entitled to prefer 

1 Diodorus, xv. 93. 

There is a difference between Diodorus and the Astronomical Canon, 
in the statements about the length of reign, and date of death, of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, of about two years— 361 or 359 b.c. See Mr. 

Clinton’s Fasti Ilellenici, Appendix, ch. 18. p. 316 — where the state- 
ments are brought together and discussed, rlutarch states the reign 
of Artaxerxes Mucmon to have lasted 62 years (Plutarch, Artax. c. 33); 
which cannot be correct, though iu whai maimer the error is to be 
amended, we caunot determine. 

An Inscription of Mylasa in Karia recognises the forty-fifth year of 
the reign of Artaxerxes, and thus supports the statement in the Astro- 
nomical Canon, which assigns to him forty-six years of reign. See 
Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. No. 2691, with his comments, p. 470. 

This same inscription affords ground of inference respecting the du- 
ration of the revolt ; for it shows that the Karian Mausolus recognised 
himself as satrap, and Artaxerxes as his sovereign, in the year begin- 
ning November 359 b.c., which corresponds with the forty-fifth year of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. The revolt therefore must have been suppressed 
before that period : see Sievers, (icschiohtc von Grieehenland bis cur 
Selilsieht von Mantinein, p. 3/3, note. 
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any petition which he pleased ; the monarch being 
held bound to grant it. Darius availed himself of 
the privilege to ask for one of the favourite inmates 
of his father’s harem, for whom he had contracted 
a passion. The request so displeased Artaxerxes 
that he seemed likely to make a new appointment 
as to the succession ; discarding Darius and prefer- 
ring his younger son Ochus, whose interests were 
warmly espoused by Atossa, wife as well as daughter 
of the monarch. Alarmed at this prospect, Darius 
was persuaded by a discontented courtier, named 
Teribazus, to lay a plot for assassinating Artaxerxes ; 
but the plot was betrayed, and the King caused both 
Darius and Teribazus to be put to death. By this 
catastrophe the chance of Ochus was improved, and 
his ambition yet farther stimulated. But there still 
remained two princes, older than he — Arsames and 
Ariaspes. *Both these brothers he contrived to put 
out of the way ; the one by a treacherous deceit, 
entrapping him to take poison — the other by as- 
sassination. Ochus thus stood next as successor 
to the crown, which was not long tjpnied to him : 
for Artaxerxes — new very old, and already struck 
down by the fatal consummation respecting bis 
eldest son Darius — did not survive the additional 
sorrow of seeing his two other sons die so speedily 
afterwards 1 . He expired, and his son'Ochus, taking 

1 Plutarcli, Artaxerx. c. 29, 30 j Justin, x. 1-3. C 
Plutarch states that the lady whom the prince Darius asked for, was, 
Aspasia of Phokma — the Greek mistress of Cyrus the younger, who had 
fallen into the hands of Artaxerxes after the battle of Kunaxa, and had 
ac quired a high place in the monarch’s affections. 

But if we look at the chronology of the ease, it will appear hardly 
possible that the lady who inspired so strong a passion to Darius, in or 
about 36*1 b.c., as to induce him to risk the displeasure of his father— 
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the name of Artaxerxes, succeeded to him without 
opposition ; manifesting as king the same sangui- 
nary dispositions as those by which he had placed 
himself on the throne. 

During the two years following the battle of 
Mantinea, Athens, though relieved by the general 
peace from land-war, appears to have been entan- 
gled in serious maritime contests and difficulties. 
She had been considerably embarrassed by two 
events; by the Theban naval armament under 
Epaminondas, and by the submission of Alexander 
of Pherae to Thebes — both events belonging to 
364-363 b.c. It was in 363-362 b.c. that the Athe- 
nian Timotheus — having carried on war with emi- 
nent success against Olynthus and the neighbouring 
cities in the Thermaic Gulf, but with very bad suc- 
cess against Amphipolis — transferred his forces to 
the war against Kotys king of Thrace near the 
Thracian Chersonese. The arrival of the Theban 
fleet in the Hellespont greatly distracted the Athe- 
nian general, and served as a powerful assistance 

and ao decided a reluctance on the part of Artaxerxes to give her up-* 
can have been the person who accompanied Cyrus to Kunaxa forty 
years before; for the battle of Kunaxa was fought in 401 b.c. The 
chronological improbability would be still greater, if we adopted Plu- 
tarch’s statement that Artaxerxes reigned ()2 years ; for it is certain 
that the battle of Kunaxa occurred very near the beginning of his reign, 
and the death of his son Darius near the end of it. 

Justin states the circumstances which preceded the death of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon in a manner yCft more tragical. lie affirms that the 
plot against the life of Artaxerxes was concerted by Darius in conjunc- 
, tion with several of his brothers ; and that, on the plot being discovered, 
all these brothers, together with their wives and children, were put to 
death. Oelius, on coming to the throne, put to death a great number 
of his kinsmen and of the principal persons about the court, together 
with their wives and children - fearing a like conspiracy against him- 
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to Kotys ; who was moreover aided by the Athenian 
general Iphikrates, on this occasion serving his 
father-in-law against his country 1 . Timotheus is 
said to have carried on war against Kotys with ad- 
vantage, and to have acquired for Athens a large 
plunder 2 . It would appear that his operations were 
of an aggressive character, and that during his com- 
mand in those regions the Athenian possessions in 
the Chersonese were safe from Kotys: for Iphi- 
krates would only lend his aid to Kotys towards de- 
fensive warfare ; retiring from his service when he 
began to attack the Athenian possessions in the 
Chersonese 3 . 

n.c.3<;2. We do not know what circumstances brought 
Enropiiiim about the dismissal or retirement of Timotheus from 

bUCi’Oetls 

Tiinothpiis the command. But in the next year, we find Er- 
gophilus as Athenian commander in the Chersonese, 
nnnt' nnd Kallisthenes (seemingly) as Athenian com- 
mander against Amphipolis' 1 . The transmarine 
phipoiij— a g a irs of Athens, however, were far from improving. 
tfutat * Besides that under the new general she seems to have 
tfFtar* been losing strength near the Chersonese,, she had 
now upon her hands a new maritime enemy— Alex* 
ander of Pherae. A short time previously, he < had 

• Demosthen. coot. Aristokrat. p. 664. s. 153. 

* The of Cornelius Nepos (Timotheus, c. 1), that Thao- 

theot made war on Kotys with such success as to bring into the Atbe- 
nian treasury 1200 talents, appears extra, agant as to amount) even if 
we accept it as generally true. * 

• * Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664. ». 155. , 

« Rchdant#, Vitas Iphicratis, Chabrias, et Timotbei, p. 161, and, 
the preceding page. 

M. Bebdantz has put together, with great care and sagacity, all the 
fragment* of eridcnce respecting thisobaenre period s and has elicited, 
as it seems to me, the most probable conclusions deducible from such 
scanty premises, 
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been her ally against Thebes, but the victories of the 
Thebans during the preceding year had so com- 
pletely humbled him, that he now identified his cause 
with theirs ; sending troops to join the expedition 
of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus and equipping 
a fleet to attack the maritime allies of Athens. Jlis 
fleet captured the island of Tenos, ravaged several 
of the other Cyclades, and laid siege to Peparethos. 
Great alarm prevailed in Athens, and about the end 
of August (362 b.c.)*, two months after the battle 
of Mantinea, a fleet was equipped with the utmost 
activity, for the purpose of defending the insular 
allies, as well as of acting in the Hellespont. Vigor- 
ous efforts were required from all the trierarchs, and 
really exerted by some, to accelerate the departure 
of this fleet. But that portion of it, which, while 
the rest went to the Hellespont, was sent under 
Leosthenes to defend Peparethus — met with a defeat 
from the ships of Alexander, with the loss of five 
triremes and 600 prisoners 3 . We are even told 
that soon after this naval advantage, the victors 
were bold enough to make a dash into the Peirseus 
itself (as Teleutias had done twenty-seven years 
before), where they seized both property on ship- 
board and men on the quay, before there was any 
force ready to repel them 4 . The Thessalian ma- 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 5, 4. 

* We are fortunate enough to get this date exactly — the 23rd of the 
month Metageitnion, in the archonship of Molon — mentioned by De- 
mosthenes adv.^Polyklem, p. 1207. s. 5, 6. 

* Diodor. xvi. 95; Polyanus, vi. 2, 1. 

4 Polyanus, vi. 2, 2. 

It must have been about this time (362-351 n.c.) that Alexander of 
Phene sent envoys into Asiq. to engage the service of Charidemus and 
his jnercenary band, then in or near the Troad. Ilis application was 
not accepted (Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 675. s. 192). 
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b.c. 362. 

Ergophilus 
and Kalli- 
sthenes 
both unsuc- 
cessful — 
both tried. 


rauders were ultimately driven back to their harbour 
of Pegasae ; yet not without much annoyance to the 
insular confederates, and some disgrace to Athens. 
Hie defeated admiral Leosthenes was condemned to 
death; while several trierarchs — who, instead of 
serving in person, had performed the duties incum* 
bent on them by deputy and by contract — were 
censured or put upon trial'. 

‘ Not only had the affairs of Athens in theHelles* 
pont become worse under Ergophilus than under 
Timotheus, but Kallisthenes also, who had succeeded 
Timotheus in the operations against Amphipolis, 
achieved no permanent result. It would appear 
that the Amphipolitans, to defend themselves against 
Athens, had invoked the aid of the Macedonian 
king Perdikkas ; and placed their city in his hands. 
That prince had before acted in conjunction with 
the Athenian force under Timotheus against Olyn- 
thus ; and their joint invasion had so much weak- 
ened the Olynthians as to disable them from afford- 
ing aid to Amphipolis. At least, this hypothesis 
explains how Amphipolis came now, for the first 
time, to be no longer a free city ; but to be disjoined 
from Olynthus, and joined with (probably garri- 
soned by) Perdikkas, as a possession of Macedonia 8 . 
Kallisthenes thus found himself at war under greater 
disadvantages than Timotheus ; having Perdikkas 
as his enemy, together with Amphipolis. Never- 

1 Demosthenes, de Corond Trier arch. p. 1230. s. 9. * 

Diodorus farther states that the Athenians placed Chares in comxtiand 
of a fleet for the protection of the iEgean ; but that this admiral took 
himself off to Korkyra, and did nothing but plunder the allies (Diodor, 
xvi. 96). 

fl Compare Demosthcn. cont. AriStokrat. p. 669. s. 174-176} and 
jEschinea, Fals. Leg. p. 250. c. 14. 
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theless, it would appear, he gained at first great 
advantages, and reduced Perdikkas to the necessity 
of purchasing a truce by the promise to abandon 
the Amphipolitans. The Macedonian prince how- 
ever, having gained titpe during the truce to recover 
his strength, no longer thought of performing his 
promise, but held Amphipolis against the Athenians 
as obstinately as before. Kallisthenes had let slip 
an opportunity %hich never again returned. After 
having announced at Athens the victorious truce and 
the approaching surrender, he seems to have been 
compelled, on his return, to admit that he had been 
cheated into suspending operations, at a moment 
when (as it seemed) Amphipolis might have been 
conquered. For this misjudgement or misconduct 
he was put upon trial at Athens, on returning to 
his disappointed countrymen ; and at the same time 
Ergophilus also, who had been summoned home 
from the Chersonesus for his ill-success or bad 
management of the war against Kotys 1 . The people 
were much incensed against both ; but most against 
Ergophilus. Nevertheless it happened that Kalli- 
sthenes was tried first, and condemned to death. 

On the next day, Ergophilus was tried. But the 
verdict of the preceding day had discharged the 
wi^ith of the Dikasts, and rendered them so much 
more indulgent, that they acquitted him 2 . 

Autokles was sent in place of Ergophilus to carry n. c . 362- 
on war for Athens in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. 361 ' 

1 The facts as stated in the text are the most probable result, as it 
seems to me, derivable from Aeschines, Fals. Leg. p. 250. c. 14. 

3 Ariatotel. Rhetoric, ii. 3, 3. 

Ergophilus seeqjs to have been fined (Demosthen. Fals. Leg. p. 39 $, 
s. 200 ). 
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Aulokk'S in It was not merely against Kotys that his operations 

the llellcs- jo j 1 

pont ami were necessary. The Prokonnesians, allies of 
f^nvoy 3 Athens, required protection against the attacks of 
sWpsVutHf Kyzikus; besides which, there was another necessity 
the Euxinc. yet more urgent. The stock of corn was becoming 
short, and the price rising, not merely at Athens, 
but at many of the islands in the ASgean, and at 
Byzantium and other places. There prevailed 
therefore unusual anxiety, coupled with keen com- 
petition, for the corn in course of importation from 
the Euxine. The Byzantines, Chalkedonians, and 
Kyzikenes, had already begun to detain the pass- 
ing corn-ships, for the supply of their own, mar- 
kets ; and nothing less than a powerful Athenian 
fleet could ensure the safe transit of such, supplies 
to Athens herself 1 . The Athenian fleet, guarding 
the Bosphorus even from the Hieron inwards (the 
chapel near the junction of the Bosphorus with the 
Euxine), provided safe convoy for the autumnal 
exports of this essential article. 
b.c. 361. In carrying on operations against Kotys, Au- 
Mittokythct tokles was favoured with an unexpected advantage 
Koty?fo° m by. the recent revolt of a powerful Thracian named 
Miltokythes against that prince. This revolt so 
ni.M Mhe ' alarmed Kotys, tlmt he wrote a letter to Athens in 
a submissive tone, and sent envoys to purchase 
peace by various concessions. At the same time 
Miltokythes also first sent envoys — next, went in 
person — to Athens, to present his own case and so- 
licit aid. He was however coldly received. The 
vote of the Athenian assembly, passed on hearing 
the case (and probably procured in part through the 

1 Demosthcn. adv. Polyklcm, p. 1207. s. (J. 
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friends of Ipbikrates), was so unfavourable 1 , as to 
send him away not merely in discouragement, but 
in alarm ; while Kotys recovered all bis power in 
Thrace, and even became master of the Sacred 
Mountain with its abundance of wealthy deposits. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this imprudent vote, the 
Athenians really intended to sustain Miltokythe# 
against Kotys. Their general Autokles was recalled 
after a few months, and put upon his trial for having 
suffered Kotys to put down this enemy unassisted 9 . 

How the trial ended or how the justice of the case 
stood, we are unable to make out from the passing 
allusions of Demosthenes. 

Mfenon was sent as commander to the Helles- m. 361. 
pont to supersede Autokles ; and was himself again 
superseded after a few months, by Timomachus. chlls - as 

„ • coinmand- 

Convoy for the corn-vessels out of the Buxine be- era in the 
came necessary anew, as in the preceding year; The Athe- 
and was furnished a second time during the autumn s|“os.° ie 
of 361 b c. by the Athenian ships of war 1 ; not 
merely for provisions under transport to Athens, 
but also for those going to Maroneia, Tliasos, and 
other places in or near Thrace. But affairs in 


1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 655. s. 122 ; cont.* Polyklcm, 

p. 1207. ' v 

ore Mi\rOKv0rjf m recrrij K orvos €ypd(j)t] n nap vpiv yj/rjfaj-pa 

roiovTOV, bi ov M ikroKvOrjs pev aTrijXOe (pojSrjdels Kai vopiaas vpas ov 
7rpo<T€)(€iv avT<p, K otvs eyKparqs rov T€ opovi rov Upov Kai ray Orprtw- 
pav eyeyero, 

The word MjXtie implies that Miltokythes was at Athens in person. 

The humble letter written by Kotys, in his first alarm at the revolt 
of Miltokythes, is referred to by the orator, p. 05H. s. 130, 137- 

2 Demosthenes adv. Polykl. p. 1210. s. IG ; Demosthenes cont. Ari- 
stokrat. p. 055. s. 123. 

* Demosthcn. adv. Polyklem, p. 1212. s. 24 -26; p. 1213. s. 27; 
p. 1225. s. 71. 

VOL. X. 2 L 
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the Chersonese became yet more unfavourable to 
Athens. In the winter of 361-360 b.c., Kotys, 
with the co-operation of a body of Abydene citizens 
and Sestian exiles, who crossed the Hellespont 
from Abydos, contrived to surprise Sestos 1 ; the 
most important place in. the Chersonese, and the 
^uard-post of the Hellespont on its European side, 
for all vessels passing in or out. . The whole Cher- 
sonese was now thrown open to his aggressions. 
He made preparations for attacking Elaeus and 
Krithote, the two other chief possessions of Athens, 
and endeavoured to prevail on Iphikrates to take 
part in his projects. But that general, though he 
had assisted Kotys in defence against Athens, re- 

1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 6/3. s. 187. *Ek yap *APv8ov,TTjs 
tov airavra xpovov vpiu t\0pas t Kill o6tv rjarav oi 'Irjarov KaTa\af36vT££, 
€ is 'Srja-Tuu Sitfiaivev, fjv Kdrt/y. (He is speaking of Charidemus.) 

The other oration of Demosthenes (adv. Polykl. p. 1212) contains 
distinct intimation that Sestns w as not lost by the Athenians until after 
November 361 n.c. Apollodorus the Athenian trierarch was in the 
town at that time, as well as various friends whom he mentions ; so 
that Sestos must have been still an Athenian possession in November 
.‘361 b.c. • 

It is lucky for some points of historical investigation, that the pur- 
pose of this oration against Polykies (composed by Demosthenes, hut 
spoken by Apollodorus) requires great precision and specification of 
dates, even to months und days. Apollodorus complains that he has 
been constrained to bear the expense of a trierarchy, for four months 
beyond the year in which it was incumbent upon him jointly with a col- 
league. lie sues the person whose duty it was to have relieved him 
as successor at the end of the year, but who had kept aloof and cheated 
him. The trierarchy of Apollodorus began in August 362 B.c., and 
lasted (not merely to Aug. 361 n.c.. its legal term, but) to November 
361 ii. c. 

Rchdantz (Vitaj Iphicratis, Chabritc, &e. p. \44, note), in the valu- 
able chapters which he devotes to the obscure chronology of the period, 
has overlooked this exact indication of the time after which the Athe- 
nians lost Sestos. He supposes the loss to, have taken place two or 
three years, curlier. 
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fused to commit the more patent treason involved 
in aggressive hostility against her. He even quitted 
Thrace, but not daring at once to visit Athens, re- 
tired to Lesbos >. In spite of his refusal, however, 
the settlers and possessions of Athens in the Cher- 
sonese were attacked and imperiled by Kotys, 
who claimed the whole peninsula as his own, and 
established toll-gatherers at Sestos to levy the dues 
both of strait and harbour®. 

The fortune of Athens in these regions was still ».c.360. 
unpropitious. All her late commanders, Ergophi- ^ s ““' tlie 
lus, Autokles, Menon, Timomachus, had been sue- cjienonwe. 
cessively deficient in means, in skill, or in fidelity, crosses thi- 
and had undergone accusation at home 3 . Timo- Abydos. 
machus was now superseded by Kephisodotus, a 
man of known enmity towards both Iphikrates and 
Kotys 4 . But Kephisodotus achieved no more than 
his predecessors, and had even to contend against 
a new enemy, who crossed over from Abydos to 
Sestos to reinforce Kotys — Charidemus with the 
mercenary division under his command. That 
officer, since his service three vears before under 
Timotheus against Amphipolis, had been for some 
time in Asia, especially in the Troad. He hired 
himself to the satrap Artabazus ; of whose embar- 
rassments he took advantage to seize by fraud the 
towns of Skepsis, Kebren, and Ilium ; intending to 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 064. s. 155. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 558. s. 130; p. 6/9. s. 211. 

What is said in the latter passage about the youthful Kersobleptes, 

is doubtless not less true of his father Kotys. 

8 Demosthen. pro Phorinione, p. 900. s. 04; Demosth. Fals. Leg. 
p. 398. s. 200. 

4 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672. s. 184. 

2 L 2 
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Assassina- 
tion of 
Kotys. 
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hold them as a little principality 1 . Finding his 
position, however, ultimately untenable against the 
probable force of the satrap, he sent a letter across 
to the .Chersonese, to the Athenian commander 
Kephisodotus, asking for Athenian triremes to 
transport his division across to Europe ; in return 
for which, if granted, he engaged to crush Kotys 
and reconquer the Chersonese for Athens. This 
proposition, whether accepted or not, was never 
realized ; for Charidemus was enabled, through a 
truce unexpectedly granted to him by the satrap, 
to cross over from Abydos to Sestos without any 
Athenian ships. But as soon as he found himself 
in the Chersonese, far from aiding Athens to re. 
cover that peninsula, he actually took service with 
Kotys against her ; so that Elaeus and Krith6t6, her 
chief remaining posts, were in greater peril than 
ever 2 . 

The victorious prospects of Kotys, ho'wever, were 
now unexpectedly arrested. After a reign of twenty- 
four years he was assassinated by two brothers, 
Python and Herakleides, Greeks from the city of 
iEnus in Thrace, and formerly students under Plato 
at Athens. They committed the act to avenge 
their father ; upon whom, as it would appear, Ko- 
tys had indicted some brutal insult, under the in- 
fluence of that violent and licentious temper which 
was in .him combined with an energetic military 

1 Demosthcu. cont. Aristokrat. p. 6/1. s, 183. Compare Pseudo- 
Aristot. (Economic, ii. 30. 

8 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, 673. 

The orator reads a letter (not cited however) from the governor of 
Krithoto, announcing the formidable increase of force which threatened 
the place since the arrival of Charidemus. 
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character 1 . Having made their escape, Python 
and his brother retired to Athens, wWfct they were 
received with every demonstration of honour, and 
presented with the citizenship as well as with golden 
wreaths ; partly as tyrannicides, partly as having 
relieved the Athenian from an odious and formi- 
dable enemy 2 . Disclaiming the warm eulogies 
heaped upon him by various speakers in the as- 
sembly, Python is said to have replied — “ it was a 
god who did the deed ; we only lent our hands 8 : ” 

1 Aristotle (Politic, v. 8, 12) mentions the act and states that the two 
young men did it to avenge their father. lie does not expressly say 
vvliat Kotys had done to the father ; but he notices the c,V?nt in illus- 
tration of the general category — TlnWul d ' imtiiiTcis ycylvi\yrai Kai Sid 
to tls to (rcbjia alarxvvcvOai twv pnvdpxtov rims (compare what Tacitus 
says about mosregius — Annul. \i. 1). Aristotle immediately adds another 
case of cruel mutilation inflicted by Kotys— ’ 'ASdpas d' dnwTT) Kotvos 
S id t 6 iKTfirjdrjiai inf avTou nats wr, cos i'fipKrpsvos. 

Compare, about Kotys, Thcoponipus, Fragm. 33, cd. Didot, up. 
Athcnte. xii. p. 531, 532. 

Bohnecke (Forsehungen auf deni Gebiete der Gcschichtc, p. 725, 
726) places the death of Kotys in 359 n.c.; and seems to infer from 
Atliemcus (vi. p. 248; xii. p. 531) that he had actual communication 
with Philip of Macedon as king, whose accession took place between 
Midsummer 360 and Midsummer 359 n.c. But the evidence docs not 
appear to me to bear out such a conclusion. 

The story cited by Athenscus from Ilegesander, about letters reaching 
Philip from Kotys, cannot be true about this Kotys ; because it seems 
impossible that Philip, in the first year of his reign, can have had any 
such flatterer as Kleisoplius ; Philip being at that time in the greatest 
political embarrassments, out of which lie was only rescued by his inde- 
fatigable energy and ability. And the journey of Philip to Ouokarsis, 
also mentioned by Athcnacus out of Theopompus, does not imply any 
personal communication with Kotys. * 

1 My opinion is* that the assassination of Kotys dates more probably 
in 360 n.c. 

* Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. 660. s. 142; p. 662. s. 150; 
p. 675. s. 193. Plutarch, Dc Sui Laude, p. 542 E.; Plutarch, adv. 
Koloten, p. 1126 B. 

8 Plutarch, De Sui Laude; ut sup. 
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an anecdote, which, whether it be truth or fiction, 
illustrates fretfully the Greek admiration of ty- 
rannicide. 

8 .c. 360. The death of Kotys gave some relief to Athenian 
Korsobiqi- affairs in the Chersonese. Of his children, even 

tc s succeeds 

Kotvs. He - the eldest, Kersobleptcs, was only a youth 1 : more- 
Amartokus, over two other Thracian chiefs, iierisades and Ama- 
in" "cress - dokus, non’ started up as pretenders to shares in 
— Kel.hll' t,,e kingdom of Thrace. Kersoble{)tcs employed as 
KMtotus. iijs main support and minister the mercenary gene- 
ral Charidemus, who either had already married, or 
did now marry, his sister -, a nuptial connection 
had been formet^in like manner by Amadokus with 
two Greeks named Simon and Bianor— and by Be- 
risades with an Athenian citizen named Athenodo- 
ms, who (hke Ipbvkrates and others) had founded 
a city, and possessed a certain independent domi- 
nion, in or near the Chersonese 2 . These Grecian 
mercenary chiefs thus united themselves by nuptial 
ties to the princes whom they served, as Seuthes 
had proposed to Xenophon, and as the Italian Con- 
. dottieri of the fifteenth century ennobled themselves 
by similar alliance with princely families— for ex- 
ample, Sforza with the Visconti of Milan. All these 
three Thracian competitors were now represented 
by Grecian agents. But at first, it seems, Chari- 
demus on behalf of Kersobleptes was the strongest. 
Ifc and his army were near Perinthus on the north 

1 Dcmosthcn. cent. Aristokr. p. 674. s. 193. luipaniWiov, fa. 

a Deraosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 623', 624. s. 8-12 ; p. 664. a. 163 (in 
which passage Ki/Stm^c may be fairly taken to mean any near 
by marriage). 

About Athenodorus, compare lsokrates, Or. viii. (<le Pace) a. 31. 
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coast of the Propontis, where the Athenian com- 
mander, Kephisodotus, visited him, with a small 
squadron of ten triremes, in order to ask for the 
fulfilment of those fair promises which Charidcmus 
had made in his letter from,Asia. But Charidemus 
treated thl Athenians ..s enemies, attacked by sur- 
prise the seamen on shore, and inflicted upon them 
great damage, lie then pressed the Chersonese 
severely for several months, and' marched even into 
the midst of it, to protect a nest of pirates whom the 
Athenians were besieging at the neighbouring islet 
on its western coast — Alopekonnesus. At length, 
after seven months of unprofitable warfare (dating 
from the death of Kotvs), be forced Kephisodotus 
to conclude with him a convention so disastrous and 
dishonourable, that as soon as known at Athens , it 
was indignantly repudiated 1 . Kephisodotus, being 
recalled in disgrace, was put upon bis trial, and 
fined; the orator Demosthenes (we are told), who 

1 Demosthcn, cont. Aristokrat. p. 674-676. s. 19.3-199. 

In sect. 194, arc the words, t/kp 8e Ktj<pttrd8oros o-Tparrjywv, 

7 rpds ov avros (Charidcmus) «7r cpxjfe ttji/ inioro\i)v ckcIvtjv, kui ai rp u)~ 
pas, ru, or* rjv abrjkti ra ti/s (Tcorijpias avrep, kcii pi) avy^ropovvros *A pra- 
&a(ov cr<a£eiv epcWov avroi/. 

The verb §*ce refers, in my judgement — not to the first coming out of 
Kephisodotus from Athens to take the command, as Weber (Comment, 
ad Deraosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 460) and other commentators think, 
but — to the coming of Kephisodotus with teu triremes to P print hus , 
near which place Charidcmus was, for the purpose of demanding fulfil- 
ment of what the latter had promised : sec s. 196. When Kephiso- 
dotus came to him at Perinthus (napovros tvv arpaTijyov — up os w rijv 
oriCTToXijp tn(7rvp(j>a — s. 195) to make this demand, then Charidemus, 
instead of behaving honestly, acted like a traitor and an enemy. The 
allusion to this antecedent letter from Charidemus to Kephisodotus, 
shows that the latter must have been on the spot for some time, and 
therefore that tjkp cannot refer to his first coming out. 

The term «rra prjvas (s. 196) counts, I presume, from the dentil of 
Kotys. 
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had served as one of the trierarchs in the fleet, being 
among his accusers 1 . 

b.c. 359. Among the articles of this unfavourable conven- 
prospects one was that ^refek C1 ty of Kardia should 

ofAtbensin be specially reserved to.Charidemus himself. That 
nesc— erS ° city — eminently convenient from its situation on 
rus— Cha-" the isthmus connecting the.Chersonese with Thrace 
rideunis. — claimed by the Athenians as within the Cher- 
sonese, yet at the same time intensely hostile to 
Athens — became his principal station 2 . Tie was 
fortunate enough lo seize, through treachery, the 
person of the Thracian Miltokythes, who had been 
the pronounced enemy of Kotys, and had co-ope- 
rated with Athens. But he did not choose to hand 
over this important prisoner to Kersobleptes, be- 
cause the life of Miltokythes would thus have been 
saved ; it not being the custom of Thracians, in 
their intestine disputes, to put each other to death 3 . 
We remark with surprise a practice miltjer than 
that of Greece, amidst a people decidedly more bar- 
barous and bloodthirsty than the Greeks. Chari- 
demus accordingly surrendered Miltokythes to the 
Kardians, who put the prisoner with his son into a 
boat, tool* them a little way out to sea, slew the 
son before the eyes of the father, and then drowned 

1 Demos then. cont. Aristocrat, p. 6?6* ». 199; /Es chines cont. Kte- 
sipliorit. p. 381. c. 20. 

Demosthenes himself may probably have been among the tricrarchg 
called before the Dika>tery as witnesses to prove what took place at 
Perm thus and Alopekoifiicsus (Demosth. cout. Aristokrnt. p. 676.8.200); 
Euthyklc?, the speaker of the discourse against Aristokratcs, had been 
himself also among the officers serving (p. f>/5. s. 19(5; p. 683. s.223). 

2 Dcmosthen. cont. Aristokrnt. p. 679. s. 20.9; p. 681. 8. 216. De- 
mosthen. de IlaJonneso. p. 8/. s. *12. 

3 Demosthcn. cont. Aristokrnt. p. 6/6. 8 . 201. ovk ovtos vofilfiou Toit 
Opagiu dWrjXovs unoKTivvvvcix, &c. 
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the father himself 1 . It is not improbable that there 
may have been some special antecedent causes, 
occasioning intense antipathy on the part of the 
Kardians towards Miltolcythes, and inducing Cha- 
rideinus to hand him over to them as an acceptable 
subject for revenge, liowever this may be,' their 
savage deed kindled violent indignation among all 
the Thracians, and did much injury to the cause of 
Kersobleptes and Charidcmus. Though Kephiso- 
dotus bad been recalled, and though a considerable 
interval elapsed before any successor came from 
Athens, yet Berisades and Amadokus joined their 
forces in one common accord, and sent to the 
Athenians propositions of alliance, with request for 
pecuniary aid. Athcnodorus, the general of Beri- 
sades, putting himself at the bead of Thracians and 
Athenians together, found himself superior in the 
field to Kersobleptes and Charidemus ; whom he 
constrained to accept a fresh convention dictated 
by himself. Herein it was provided, that the king- 
dom of Thrace should be divided in equal portions 
between the three competitors ; that all . three 
should concur in surrendering the Chersonese to 
Athens ; and that the son of a leading mdn named 
Jphiades at Sestos, held by Charidemus as hostage 
for the adherence of that city, should be surren- 
dered to.Athens also*. 

1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokrat. p. C>77. *». 201. 

9 *Demostli. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677* s. 202-204. 

Aristotle (Politic, v. 5, 0) mentions the association or faction of Iphi- 
ades'as belonging; to Ahvdos, not to Sestos. Perhaps there may have 
been an Abydene association now exercising influence at Sestos; at 
least we arc told, that the revolution which deprived the Athenians of 
Sestos, was accomplished in part by exiles who crossed from Abydos ; 
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b.c. 358 . This new convention, sworn on both sides, pro- 
isforaTt^ 3 m i se d t° Athens the full acquisition which she de- 
accept the s j re d. Considering the thing as done, theAthe- 

convention ° ° 

of Atheno- nians sent Chabrias as commander rn one trireme 
evasions — to receive the, surrender, but omitted to send the 
ncs<MvUh°" money requested by Athenodorus ; who was accord- 
mtorecUo i n §ty constrained to disband his arrqy for want of 
Attens. pay. Upon this Kersobleptes and Charidemus at 
once threw up their engagement, refused to execute 
the convention just sworn, and constrained 'Cha- 
brias, who had come without any force, to revert to 
the former convention concluded with Kephisodo- 
tus. Disappointed and indignant, the Athenians 
disavowed the act of Chabrias, in spite of his*high 
reputation. They sent ten envoys to the Cher- 
sonese, insisting that the convention of 1 Atheno- 
dorus should be re-sworn by all the three Thracian 
competitors — Berisades, Amadokus, Kersobleptes ; 
if the third declined, the envoys were instructed to 
take measures for making war upon him, while theyo 
recefved the engagements of the other two. But 
such a mission, without arms, obtained nothing from 
Charidemus and Kersobleptes, except delay or re- 
fusal ; while Berisades and Amadokus sent to Athens 
bitter complaints respecting the breach of faith, At 
lengtji, after some months— -just after the trium- 
phant conclusion of the expedition of Athens against 
Euboea (358 b.c.) — the Athenian Chares arrived in 
the Chersonese, at the head of a considerable mer- 
cenary^orce. Then at length the two recusants 

something like the relation between Argos anil Corinth in the years 
immediately preceding the peace of Antalkidas. 
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were compelled to swear anew to the convention of 
Athenodorus, in the presence of the latter as well 
as of Berisades and Amadokus 1 . And if would 
appear that before long, its conditions were realized. 
Charidemus surrendered the Chersonese, of course 
including its principal t wn Sestos, to Athens 2 ; yet 
he retained foj* himself Kardia 3 , which was affirmed 
(though the Athenians denied it) not to be included 
in the boundaries of that peninsula. The kingdom 

1 Demosthcn. cont. Aristokrat. p. f>/8. p. 205, 20f>; p. 680. s. 211, 
212. The arrival of Chares in the Hellespont is marked by Demo- 
sthenes as immediately following the expedition of Athens to drive the 
Thebans out of Euboea, which took place about the middle of 358 n.c. 

* We sec that Sestos must have been surrendered on this occasion, 
although Diodorus describes it as having been conquered by Chares 
five years afterwards, in the year .‘155 n.r. (Diod. xvi.34). It is evident 
from the whole tenor of the oration of Demosthenes, that Charidemus 
did actually surrender the Chersonese at this time. Hail he still refused 
to surrender Sestos, the orator would not have failed to insist on the fact 
emphatically against him. Besides, Demosthenes says, comparing the 
conduct of Philip towards the Olynthiuus, with that of Kersoblcptcs 
towards Athens — €Kcivos tKtivuis ILotI&iuciv ov\\ ti}vik<ivt d7rt8&>Kfj', 
ijuiK unocrrcptiv ovKtO' otAs t rjv, uumej) vfiiv Kff)cro/^Af7TT»/s Xeppori/trov 

(p. (556. s. 128). This distinctly announces that the Chersonese was 
given back to Athens, though reluctantly ami tardily, by Kersoblcptcs. 
Sestos must have been given up along with it, as the principal ami most 
valuable post upon nil accounts. If it he true (as Diodorus states) that 
Chares in 355 n.c. fook Sestos by siege, slew the inhabitants of military 
age and reduced the rest to slavery — we must snppose the town again 
• to have revolted between 358 and 353 n.c.; that is, during the time of 
the Social War; which is highly probable. But there is much in the 
statement of Diodorus which l cannot distinctly make out ; for he says 
that Kersobleptes in 353 n.c., on account of his hatred toward* Philip, 
surrendered to Athens all the cities in the Chersonese except Kardia. 
That had already been done in 358 b.c., and without any reference to 
Philip ; and if aflcr surrendering the Chersonese in 358 b.c., Kerso- 
bleptes had afterwards reconquered it, so as to have it again in his pos- 
session in the beginning of 353 n.c. — it seems unaccountable that De- 
mosthenes should say nothing about the rcconquest, in^hf oration 
against Aristokrates, where be is .trying to make all points possible 
against Kersoblcptcs. 

3 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. (>81. s. 216. 
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of Thrace was also divided between Kersobleptes, 
Berisades, and Amadokus ; which triple division, 
diminishing the strength of each, was regarded by 
Athens as a great additional guarantee for her secure 
possession of the Chersonese 1 * . 
b.c. 358 . It was thus that Athens at length made good 
marine*" 8 * * * * * * her possession of the Chersonese against the neigh- 
empire of bonring Thracian potentates. And it would seem 

Athens now ° * . . 

at its maxi- that her transmarine power, with its dependencies 
chlevous 1S ’ and confederates, now stood at a greater height 
hereof than it had ever reached since the terrible reverses 
Sc 8 °t 405 b.c. Among them were numbered not cnly 
gainst a great number of the JEgean islands (even the 
largest, Euboea, Chios, Samos, and Rhodes), but 
also the continental possessions of Byzantium — the 
Chersonese — Maroneia 4 * * * with other places on the 
southern coast of Thrace — and Pydna, Mcih6n£, 
and Potidaea, 'with most of the region surrounding 
the Thermaic Gulf 3 . This last portion of empire 
had been acquired at the cost of the Olynthian fra- 
ternal alliance of neighbouring cities, against which 
Athens too, as well as Sparta, by an impulse most 


1 Deraosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 623. s. 8 ; p. 654. 9. 121. The chro- 

nology of these events as given by Kelulantz (Vitae lphicratis, Chabriae, 

&c. p. 147) appears to me nearly correct, in spite of the strong’ objection 

expressed against it by Weber (Prolcgg. ad Demostli. cont. Aristokrat. 

p. lxxiii') — and more exact than the chronology of Bohncckc, Forschun- 

gen, p. 7 27, who places the coming out of Kcpliisodotus as general to 

the Chersonese in 358 b . c ., which is, I think, a full year too late. Reh- 

dantz does not allow, as I think he ought to do, for a certain interval 

betweeu Kephisodotus and the Ten Envoys, during which Athenodorus 

acted for Athens. 

1 Demosthen. cont. Polyklcm, p. 1212. s. 26. 

* Demosthen. Philippic. I. p. 41. s. 6. wore ij/xelff, Z> Mpeg 

* A6i)vam , Uvdvav ml Ylnribaiav Kal Mftfwrjv kq\ iravra t6p t6itqv 

tovtov oIkhop KVK\<p, & c . 
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disastrous fof the future independence of Greece, 
had made war with an inauspicious success. The 
Macedonian king Perdikkas, with a just instinct 
towards the future aggrandisement of his dynasty, 
had assisted her in t) us weakening Olynthus ; 
feeling that the towns on the Thermaio Gulf, if 
they formed parts of a strong Olynthian confede- 
racy of brothers and neighbours, reciprocally at 
tached and self-sustaining, would resist Macedonia 
more effectively, than if they were half-reluctant 
dependencies of Athens, even with the chances 
of Athenian aid by sea. The aggressive hand of 
Athens against Olynthus, indeed, between 368- 
363 b.c., was hardly less mischievous, to Greece 
generally, than that of Sparta had been between 
382-380 b.c. Sparta had crushed the Olynthian 
confederacy in its first brilliant promise — Athens 
prevented it from rearing its head anew. Both 
conspired to break down the most effective barrier 
against Macedonian aggrandisement ; neither were 
found competent to provide any adequate protection 
to Greece in its room. 

The maximum of her second empire, which I b.c. 358. 
have remarked that Athens attained by the reco- s J'“ ii “«n» 
very of the Chersonese 1 , lasted but for a moment. Athenian 
During the very same year, there occurred that accession o: 
revolt among her principal allies, known by the mUJSob. 

1 I have not made any mention of the expedition against Euhcon 
(whereby Athens drove the Theban invaders out of that island), though 
it occurred just about the same time as the recovery of the Chersonese. 

That expedition will more properly conic to be spoken of in my next 
volume. But the recovery of the Chersonese was the closing event of 
a scries of proceedings which had been going on for four years ; so that 
I could hardly leave that scries unfinished. 
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name of the Social War, which gave’fo her power 
a fatal shock, and left the field comparatively clear 
for the early aggressions of her yet more formidable 
enemy — Philip of Macedon. That prince had al- 
ready emerged from his obscurity as a hostage, in 
Thebes, and had succeeded his brother Perdikkas, 
slain in a battle with the Illyrians, as king (360- 
359 b.c.). At first, his situation appeared not 
merely difficult, but almost hopeless. Not the most 
prescient eye ill Greece could have recognised, in 
the inexperienced youth struggling at his first ac- 
cession against rivals at home, enemies abroad, and 
embarrassments of every kind — the future con- 
queror of Chacroneia, and destroyer of Grecian 
independence. How, by his own genius, energy, 
and perseverance, assisted by the faults and dis- 
sensions of his Grecian enemies, he attained this 
inauspicious eminence — will be recounted in my 
subsequent volume. 


At the opening of my ninth volume, after the 
surrender of Athens, Greece was under the Spartan 
empire. Its numerous independent city-communi- 
ties were more completely regimented under one 
chief than they had ever been before, Athens and 
Thebes being both numbered among the followers 
of Sparta. 

But the conflicts recounted in these two volumes 
(during an interval of forty-four years — 404-403 b.c. 
to 360-359 b.c.) have wrought the melancholy 
change of leaving Greece more disunited, and more 
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destitute of presiding Hellenic authority, than she 
had been at any time since the Persian invasion. 
Thebes, Sparta, and Athens, had all been engaged 
in weakening each other ; in which, unhappily, each 
has been far more successful than in strengthening 
herself. The maritime power of Athens is now in- 
deed considerable, and may be called very great, if 
compared with the state of degradation to which she 
had been brought in 403 b.c. But it will presently 
be seen how unsubstantial is the foundation of her 
authority, and how fearfully she has fallen off from 
that imperial feeling and energy which ennobled 
her ancestors under the advice of Perikles. 

It is under these circumstances, so untoward for 
defence, that the aggressor from Macedonia arises. 
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SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ATHENIAN ARMAMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 

In the sixtieth chapter of this work, I brought 
down the history of the Grecian communities in 
Sicily to the close of the Athenian siege of Syra- 
cuse, where Nikias and Demosthenes with nearly 
their entire armament perished by so lamentable 
a fate. I now resume from that point the thread 
of Sicilian events, which still continues so distinct 
from those of Peloponnesus and Eastern Greece, 
that it is inconvenient to include both in the same 
chapters. 

If the destruction of the great Athenian arma- 
ment (in September 413 b.c.) excited the strongest 
sensation throughout every part of the Grecian 
world, we may ’imagine the intoxication of triumph 
with which it must have been hailed in Sicily. It 
had been achieved (Gylippus and the Peloponnesian 
allies aiding) by the united efforts of nearly all the 
Grecian cities in the island— for all of them had 
joined Syracuse as soon as her prospects became 
decidedly encouraging ; except Naxos and Katana, 
which were allied with the Athenians — and Agri- 
gentum, which remained neutral 1 . Unfortunately 
we know little or nothing of the proceedings of the 
Syracusans, immediately following upon circum- 
1 Thucyd. vii. 60-58. 
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stances of so much excitement and interest. They 
appear to have carried on war against Katana, 
where some fugitives from the vanquished Athe- 
nian army contributed to the resistance against 
them 1 . But both thir city and Naxos, though 
exposed to humiliation and danger as allies of the 
defeated Athenians, contrived to escape without 
the loss of their independence. The allies of Syra- 
cuse were probably not eager to attack them, and 
thereby to aggrandize that city farther ; while the 
Syracusans themselves also would be sensible of 
great exhaustion, arising from the immense ef- 
forts through which alone their triumph had been 
achieved. The pecuniary burdens to which they had 
been obliged to submit — known to Nikias during 
the last months of the siege 2 , and fatally misleading 
his judgement — were so heavy as to task severely 
their powers of endurance. After paying, and dis- 
missing with appropriate gratitude, the numerous 
auxiliaries whom they had been obliged to hire — 
after celebrating the recent triumph, ami decorating 
the temples, in a manner satisfactory to the exube- 
rant joy of the citizens 3 — there would probably be 
a general disposition to repose rather than to ag- 
gressive warfare. There would be much destruc- 
tion to be repaired throughout their territory, 
poorly watched or cultivated during the year of the 
siege. 

In spite of such exhaustion, however, the senti- Anticipa. 
ment of exasperation and vengeance against Athens, impending 
combined with gratitude towards the Lacedaemo- Athens- 

revolution 

* Lysias, Orat. xx. (pro Polystrato) s. 2 /. at Thurii. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 48, 49. 3 Diotlor. xiii. ill. 

VOL. X. 2 M 
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nians, was too powerful to be balked. A confident 
persuasion reigned throughout Greece that Athens 1 
could not hold out for one single summer after her 
late terrific disaster ; a persuasion, founded greatly 
on the hope of a large auxiliary squadron to act 
against her from Syracuse and her other enemies in 
Sicily and Italy. In this day of Athenian distress, 
such enemies of course became more numerous. 
Especially the city of Thurii in Italy*, which had 
been friendly to Athens and had furnished aid to 
Demosthenes in his expedition to Sicily, now un- 
derwent a change, banished three hundred of the 
leading philo-Athenian citizens (among them the 
rhetor Lysias), and espoused the Peloponnesian 
cause with ardour. The feeling of reaction at 
Thurii, and of vengeance at Syracuse, stimulated 
the citizens of both places to take active part in an 
effort promising to be easy and glorious, for the 
destruction of Athens and her empire. And volun- 
teers were doubtless the more forward, as the Per- 
sian satraps of the sea-board were now competing 
with each other in invitations to the Greeks, with 
offers of abundant pay. 

Accordingly, in the summer of the year 412 b.c. 
(the year following the catastrophe of the Athenian 
armament), a Sicilian squadron of twenty triremes 
from Syracuse and two from Selinus, under the 
command of Ilermokrates, reached Peloponnesus 
and joined the Lacedaemonian fleet in its expedition 
across the iEgean to Miletus. Another squadron of 
ten triremes from Thurii, under the Rhodian Dorieus, 

1 Thucyd. viii. 2 : compare vii. 55. 

2 Thucyd. vii. .33-57 ; Dionysius Ilalikam. Judic. de Lysi&, p, 453. 
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and‘a farther reinforcement from Tarentum and Lo- 
kri, followed soon after. It was Hermokrates who 
chiefly instigated his countrymen to this effort 1 . 
Throughout the trying months of the siege, he had 
taken a leading part ii the defence of Syracuse, se- 
conding the plans of Gylippus with equal valour and 
discretion. As commander of the Syracusan squa- 
dron in the main fleet now acting against Athens 
in the vEgean (events already described in my 
sixty-first chapter), his conduct was not less distin- 
guished. He was energetic in action, and popular 
in his behaviour towards those under his com- 
mand ; but what stood out most conspicuously as 
well as most honourably, was his personal incor- 
ruptibility. While the Peloponnesian admiral and 
trierarchs accepted the bribes of Tissaphernes, con- 
niving at his betrayal of the common cause and 
breach of engagement towards the armament, with 
indifference to the privations of their own unpaid 
seamen — Hermokrates and Dorieus were strenuous 
in remonstrance, even to the extent of drawing 
upon themselves the indignant displeasure of the 
Peloponnesian admiral Astyochus, as well as of the 
satrap himself*. They were the more earnest in 
performing this duty, because the Syracusan and 
Thurian triremes were manned by freemen in larger 
proportion than the remaining fleet*. 

The sanguine expectation, however, entertained Disap- 
by Hermokrates and his companions in crossing the hopes — 
sea from Sicily — that one single effort would glo- K^nos^ma 
riously close the war — was far from being realized. 

* Thucyd. viii. 26, 35, 91. 2 Thucyd. viii. 29, 45, 78, 84. 

3 Thucyd. viii. 84. 

2 m 2 
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Athens resisted with unexpected energy ; the Lace- 
daemonians were so slack and faint-hearted, that 
they even let slip the golden opportunity presented 
to them by the usui'pation of the Athenian Four 
Hundred. Tissaphernes was discovered ' {o be stu- 
diously starving and protracting the war '/or pur- 
poses of his own, which Hermokrates vainlj^ tried 
to counter-work by a personal visit and protect at 
Sparta 1 . Accordingly the war trailed on with fluc- 
tuating success, and even renovated efficiency oi*i 
the part of Athens ; so that the Syracusans at home, ‘ 
far from hearing announced the accomplishment 
of those splendid anticipations under which their 
squadron had departed, received news generally 
unfavourable, and at length positively disastrous. 
They were informed that their seamen were ill-paid 
and distressed ; while Athens, far from striking her 
colours, had found means to assemble a fleet at 
Samos competent still to dispute the mastery of 
the iBgean. They heard of two successive naval 
defeats, which the Peloponnesian and Syracusan 
fleets sustained in the Hellespont 8 (one at Kynos- 
sema — 411 b.c. — a second between Abydos and 
Dardanus — 410 b.c.) ; and at length of a third, 
more decisive and calamitous than the preceding — 
the battle of Kyzikus (409 b.c.), wherein the Lace- 
daemonian admiral Mindarus was slain, and the 
whole of his fleet captured or destroyed. In this 
defeat the Syracusan squadron were joint sufferers. 
Their seamen were compelled to burn all their tri- 
remes without exception, in order to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the enemy ; and were 

1 Thucyd. wii. 85. a Tbucyd. viii. 105; Xen. Hcllen. i. 1, 7 . 
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left destitute, without clothing or subsistence, on 
the shores of the Propontis amidst the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus*. That satrap, with generous for- 
wardness, took them into his pay, advanced to 
them clothing and provision for two months, and 
furnished them with timber from the woods of 
Mount Ida to build fresh ships. At Antandrus 
(in the Gulf of Adramyttium, one great place of 
export for Idsean timber), where the re-construc- 
tion took place, the Syracusans made themselves 
so acceptable and useful to the citizens, that a vote 
of thanks and a grant of citizenship was passed to 
all of them who chose to accept it 2 . 

In recounting this battle, I cited the brief and Sufferings 
rude despatch, addressed to the Lacedaemonians by «cuim£*. 
Hippokrates, surviving second officer of the slain ^ ( n 0 ~f. i8 ‘ 
Mindarus, describing the wretched condition of the “ c “* and 

13 . displeasure 

defeated armament — Our honour is. gone. Min- at Syracuse, 
darus is slain. The men are hungry. We know 
not what to do 3 .” This curious despatch has passed 
into history, because it was intercepted by the 
Athenians, and never reached its destination. But 
without doubt the calamitous state of facts, which 
it was intended to make known, flew rapidly, under 
many different forms of words, both to Pelopon- 
nesus and. to Syracuse. Sad as the reality was, 
the first impression made by the news would pro- 
bably be yet sadder ; since the intervention of Phar- 
nabazus, whereby the sufferers were so much re- 
lieved, would hardly be felt or authenticated until 

• Xen. ifetlen. i. 1, 19. * Xcn. Hcllcn. i. 1, 23-26. 

* Xen. Hcllcn. i, 1,123. "Eppti r« *uXd. M ivbapos airtfrvova' i rtuwvri 
rMpts" dnopiopts rt fyfr' 
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after some interval. At Syracuse, the event on 
being made known excited not only powerful sym- 
pathy with the sufferers, but also indignant dis- 
pleasure against Hermokrates and his colleagues ; 
who, having instigated their countrymen three years 
before, by sanguine hopes and assurances, to com- 
mence a foreign expedition for the purpose of finally 
putting down Athens, had not only achieved no- 
thing, but had sustained a series of reverses, ending 
at length in utter ruin, from the very enemy whom 
they had pronounced to be incapable of farther re- 
sistance. 

ofHcrmo-" 4 ^ was lln ^ er su<; h sentiment of displeasure, 
and shortly after the defeat of Kyzikus, that a sentence 
leagues, of banishment was passed at Syracuse against Her- 
comnimiU mokrates and his colleagues. The sentence was 
Herroo^ transmitted to Asia, and made known by Hermo- 
krates to j cra (; es hi B1S elf to the armament, convoked in public 

dispieasure 1 ^ meet ' n £- While lamenting and protesting against 
atit. its alleged injustice and illegality, he entreated the 
armament to maintain unabated good behaviour for 
the future, and to choose new admirals for the time, 
until the successors nominated at Syracuse should 
arrive. The news was heard with deep regret by 
the trierarchs, the pilots, and the maritime soldiers 
or marines ; who, attached to Hermokrates from 
his popular manner, his constant openness of com- 
munication with them, and his anxiety to collect 
their opinions, loudly proclaimed that they would 
neither choose, nor serve under, any other leaders 1 . 
But the admirals repressed this disposition,, depre- 
cating auy resistance to the decree of the city. 

1 Xen. Ilellcn. i. 1,27. 
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They laid down their command, inviting any man 
dissatisfied with them to prefer his complaint at 
once publicly, and reminding the soldiers of the 
many victories and glorious conflicts, both by land 
and sea, which had knit them together by the ties 
of honourable fellowship. No man stood forward 
to accuse them ; and they consented, pn the con- 
tinued request of the armament, to remain in com- 
mand, until their three successors arrived — De- 
marchus, Myskon, and Potamis. They then retired 
amidst universal regret; many of the trierarchs 
even binding themselves by oath, that on returning 
to Syracuse they would procure their restoration. 

The change of commanders took place at Miletus*. 

Though Hermokrates, in his address to the sol- iiermo. 
diers, would doubtless find response when he in- promLed* 
voked the remembrance of past victories, yet he 
would hardly have found the like response in a 
Syracusan assembly. For if wc review the pro- realize ; but 

. . .. . . . . , . his conduct 

ceedmgs of the armament since lie conducted it as com- 
from Syracuse to join the Peloponnesian fleet, we becn^oo'^ 1 
shall find that on the whole his expedition bad been , 
a complete failure, and that his assurances of suc- 
cess against Athens had ended in nothing but dis- 
appointment. There was therefore ample cause for 
the discontent of his countrymen. But on the other 
hand, as far as our limited means of information 
enable us to judge, the sentence of banishment 
agaiust him appears to have been undeserved and 
unjust. For we cannot trace the -ill-success of 
Hermokrates to any misconduct or omission on his 
part; while in regard to personal incorruptibility, 

1 Xen, Hellen. i, 1, 27-31 
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and strenuous resistance to the duplicity of Tissa- 
phernes, he stood out as an honourable exception 
among a body of venal colleagues. That satrap, 
indeed, as soou as Herinokrates had fallen into dis- 
grace, circulated a version of his own, pretending 
that the latter, having asked money from him and 
been refused, had sought by calumnious means to 
revenge such refusal 1 . But this story, whether 
believed elsewhere or not, found no credit with the 
other satrap Pharnabazus; who warmly espoused 
the cause of the banished general, presenting him 
with a sum of money even unsolicited. This money 
Hermokrates immediately employed in getting to- 
gether triremes and mercenary soldiers to accom- 
plish his restoration to Syracuse by force 2 . We 
shall presently see how he fared in this attempt. 
Meanwhile we may remark that the sentence of 
banishment, though in itself unjust, would appear 
amply justified in the eyes of his countrymen by his 
own subsequent resort to hostile measures against 
them. 

The party opposed to Hermokrates had now the 
preponderance in Syracuse, and by their influence 
probably the sentence against him was passed, 
under the grief and wrath occasioned by the defeat 
of Kyzikus. Unfortunately we have only the most 
scanty information as to the internal state of Sy- 
racuse during the period immediately succeeding 
the Athenian siege ; a period of marked popular 
sentiment and peculiar interest. As at Athens 
under the pressure of the Xerxeian invasion — the 

1 Thucyd. via. 85. 

3 Xen. Ilellen. i. 1, 31 \ Diodor. xiii. f>3. 
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energies of all the citizens, rich and poor, young 
and old, had been called forth for repulse of the 
common enemy, and had been not more than 
enough to achieve it. As at Athens after the bat- 
tles of Salamis and Platsea, so at Syracuse after the 
destruction of the Athenian besiegers — the people, 
elate with the plenitude of recent effort, and con- 
scious that the late successful defence had been the 
joint work of all, were in a state of animated demo- 
cratical impulse, eager for the utmost extension and 
equality of political rights. Even before the Athe- 
nian siege, the government had been democratical ; 
a fact, whichThucydides notices as among the causes 
of the successful defence, by rendering the citizens 
unanimous in resistance, and by preventing the be- 
siegers from exciting intestine discontent 1 . But in 
the period immediately after the siege, it underwent 
changes which are said to have rendered it still 
more democratical. On the proposition of an in- 
fluential citizen named Dioklfis, a commission of 
Ten was named, of which he was president, for the 
purpose of revising both the constitution and the 
legislation of the city. Some organic alterations 
were adopted, one of which was, that the lot should 
be adopted, instead of the principle of election, in 
the nomination of magistrates. Furthermore, a 
new code, or collection of criminal and civil enact- 
ments, was drawn up and sanctioned. We know no- 
thing of its details, but we are told that its penalties 
were extremely severe, its determination of offences 
minute and special, and its language often obscure 
as well as brief. It was known by the name of the 

1 Tliucyd. vii, 55. 
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Laws of Diokles, the chief of the Committee who 
had prepared it. Though now adopted at Syracuse, 
it did not last long ; for we shall find in fiv.e or six 
years the despotism of Dionysius extinguishing it, 
just as Peisistratus had put down the Soloniau le- 
gislation at Athens. But it was again revived at 
the extinction of the Dionysian dynasty, after the 
lapse of more than sixty years ; with comments and 
’modifications by a committee, among whose mem- 
bers were the Corinthians Kephalus and^Timoleon. 
R is also said to have been copied in various other 
Sicilian cities, and to have remained in force until 
the absorption of all Sicily under the dominion of 
the Romans 1 . 

Difficulty or We have the austere character of Diokles illus- 

determi- 

Bing what trated by a story (of more than dubious credit 4 , and 

taUoITwM." of which the like is recounted respecting other 
Grecian legislators), that having inadvertently vio- 
lated one of his own enactments, he enforced the 
duty of obedience by Jailing on his own sword. But 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know the 
substance of his laws, which would have thrown so 
much light on the sentiments and position of the 
Sicilian Greeks. Nor can we distinctly make out 
to what extent the political constitution of Syracuse 
was now changed. For though Diodorus tells us 
that the lot was now applied to the nomination of 
magistrates, yet he does not state whether it was , 
applied to all magistrates, or under what reserves 
and exceptions — such, for example, as thdse adopted 
at Athens! Aristotle too states that the Syracusan 

1 Diodor. xiii. 33-36. 

2 Compare Diodor. xiii. /5— about the banishment of Diokles. 
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people, after the Athenian siege, changed their con- 
stitution from a partial democracy into an entire 
democracy. Yet he describes Dionysius, five or 
six years afterwards, as pushing himself up to the 
despotism, by the most violent demagogic oppo- 
sition ; and as having accused, disgraced, and over- 
thrown certain rich leaders then in possession of 
the functions of government 1 . If the constitutional 
forms were rendered more democratical, it would 
seem that the practice cannot* have materially 
changed, and that the persons actually in leading 
function still continued to be rich men. 

The war carried on by the Syracusans against invasion 
Naxos and Katana, after continuing more than three thage?* r " 
years 4 , was brought to a close by an enemy from 
without, even more formidable than Athens. This 
time, the invader was not Hellenic, but Phoenician — 
the ancient foe of Hellas, Carthage. 

It has been already recounted, how in the same state of the 
eventful year (480 b.c.) which transported Xerxes 
across the Hellespont to meet his defeat at Salamis, 
the Carthaginians had poured into Sicily a vast 
mercenary host under Hamilkar, for the purpose of 
reinstating in Himera the despot Terillus, who had , 
been expelled by Theron of Agrigentuin. On that 
occasion, Hamilkar had been slain, and his large 
army defeated, by the Syracusan despot Gelon, in 
the memorable battle of Himera. So deep had been 

1 Aristotel. Politic, v. .‘1, 6. Km iv SvpaKovarcus S dtjpos, ainos ycv6- 
pevos ri )s vitcrjs rov iroXfpov rov irpos 'A&tjvalovs, *V iroXircia * us drfpa- 
Kpariav p(T(fta\c. 

V. 4, 4, 5. Kal Atovvarios KarrjyopSiV Aa(f)vaiov Kiti rm irkovaLvv 
rj£tv(hi rrjs Tvpavvidos, dta rrjv c \Bpav mauvStls if drjponKbs w, 

3 Diodor. xiii. 56. 
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the impression left by this defeat, that for the 
seventy years which intervened between 480-410 
b.c., the Carthaginians had never again invaded the 
island. They resumed their aggressions shortly 
after the destruction of the Athenian power before 
Syracuse; which same event bad also stimulated 
the Persians, who had been kept in restraint while 
the Athenian ejppire remained unimpaired, a. tain to 
act offensively for the recovery of thgir dominion 
over the Asiatic *Greeks. The great naval- power 
of Athens, inspiring not merely reserve but even 
alarm to Carthage 1 , had been a safeguard to the 
Hellenic world both at its eastern and its western 
extremity. No sooner was that safeguard over- 
thrown, than the hostile pressure of the foreigner 
began to be felt, as well upon Western Sicily as on 
the eastern coast of the .dEgean. 
ac. 480 - From this time forward for two centuries, down 
l 10 ' . to the conclusion of the second Punic war, the 

Extent of , 

cartfugi- Carthaginians will be found frequent in their aggres- 
pire— m ' sive interventions in Sicily, and upon an extensive 

scale, so as to act powerfully on the destinies 
PharSians. t * ie Sicilian Greeks. Whether any internal 
causes had occurred to make them abstain from 
intervention during the preceding generations, we 
are unable to say. The history of this powerful 
and wealthy city is very little known. We make 
out a few facts, which impart a general idea both 
of her oligarchical government and of her extensive 

1 Thucyd. vi. 34. Speech of Hermokratcs to Iris countrymen at Sy- 
racuse — bowl & fioi Kai eV K apxrjSova afictvov rival tre/M^rat. Oil y ap 
av(\ni(TTOv avrots, d\A* aft 8ia <j>6(3 ov ctcrl ^rj norc 'AOtjvuioi avroiy M 
rr)v irSKiv tXOaxriv, &c. 
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colonial possessions, but which leave us in the dark 
as to her continuous history. Her possessions were 
most extensive, along the coast of Africa both east- 
ward and westward from her city ; comprehending 
also Sardinia and the Balearic isles, but (at this 
time, probably) few settlements in Spain. She had 
quite enough to occupy her attention elsewhere, 
without meddling in Sicilian affair^ the more so, 
as her provjpce in Sicily was rather a dependent 
ally than a colonial possession. In the early trea- 
ties made with Rome, the Carthaginians restrict 
and even interdict the traffic of the Romans both 
with Sardinia and Africa (except Carthage itself), 
but they grant the amplest licence of intercourse 
with the Carthaginian province of Sicily ; which 
they consider as. standing in the same relation to 
Carthage as the cities of Latium stood in to Rome*. 
While the connexion of Carthage with Sicily was 
thus less close, it would appear that her other 
dependencies gave her much trouble, chiefly in 

1 Polybius, iii. 22, 23, 24. 

lie gives three separate treaties (cither wholly or in part) between 
the Carthaginians and Romans. The latest of the three belongs to the 
days of Pyrrhus, about 2/8 b.c. ; the earliest to 508 b.c. The inter- 
mediate treaty is not marked as to date by any specific evidence, but I 
see no ground for supposing that it is so late as 3-15 b.c., which is the 
date assigned to it by Casaubon, identifying it with the treaty alluded 
to by Livy, vii. 2/. I cannot but think that it is more likely to be of 
earlier date, somewhere between 480-410 b.c. This second treaty is 
far more restrictive than the first, against the Romans ; for it interdicts 
them from all traffic either with Sardinia or Africa, except the city of 
Carthage itself; the first treaty permitted such trade under certain 
limitations and conditions. The second treaty argues a comparative 
superiority of Carthage to Rome, which would rather seem to belong to 
the latter half of the fifth century b.c., than to the latter half of the 
fourth. 
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consequence of her own harsh and extortionate 
dominion. 

All our positive information, scanty as it is, 
about Carthage and her institutions, relates to the 
fourth, third or second centuries b.c. ; yet it may 
be held to justify presumptive conclusions as to 
the fifth century b.c., especially in reference to the 
general systen| pursued. The maximum of her 
power was attained before her first war with Rome, 
which began in 264 b.c. ; the first and -second 
Punic wars both of them greatly reduced her 
strength and dominion. Yetdn spite of such re* 
duction we learn that about 150 b.c., shortly before 
the third Punic war, which ended in the capture and 
depopulation of the city, not less than 7 00,000 souk 1 
were computed in it, as occupants of a fortified cir- 
cumference of above twenty miles, covering a penin- 
sula with its isthmus. Upon this isthmus its citadel 
Byrsa was situated, surrounded by a triple wall of 
its own, and crowned at its summit by a magnifi- 
cent temple of iEsculapius. The numerous popu- 
lation is the more remarkable, since Utica (a con- 
siderable city, colonized from Phoenicia more an- 
ciently than even Carthage itself, and always inde- 
pendent of the Carthaginians, though in the condi- 
tion of an inferior and discontented ally) was within 
the distance of seven miles from Carthage 8 on the 
one side, and Tunis seemingly not much farther off 

1 Strabo, xvii. p. 832, 833; Livy, Epitome, lib. 51. 

Strabo gives the circumference as 360 stadia, and the breadth of the 
isthmus as 60 stadia. But this is noticed by Barth as much exaggerated 
(Wanderungeu auf dcr Kuste dcs Mittelmccra, p. 85). 

3 Appian. Reb. Punic, viii. 75. 
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on the other. Even at that time, too, the Carthagi- 
nians arc said to have possessed 300 tributary cities 
in Libya 1 . Yet this was but a small fraction of the 
prodigious e"mpir§ which had belonged to them 
certainly in the fourth century b.c., and in all pro- 
bability also between 480-410 b.c. That empire 
extended eastward as far as the Altars of the Phi- 
laeni, near the Great Syrtis — westward, all along the 
coast to the Pillars of Herakles and the western 
coast of Morocco. The line of coast south-east of 
Carthage, as far as the bay called the Lesser Syrtis, 
was proverbial (under the name of Byzacium and 
the Emporia) for its fertility. Along this exten- 
sive line were distributed indigenous Libyan tribes, 
living by agriculture ; and a mixed population called 
Liby-Phoenicians, formed by intermarriage and coa- 
lition of some of these tribes either with colonists 
from Tyre and Sidon, or perhaps with a Canaan- 
itish population akin in race to the Phoenicians, yet 
of still earlier settlement in the country 2 . These 
Liby-Phcenicians dwelt in towns, seemingly of mo- 
derate size and unfortified, but each surrounded 
by a territory ample and fertile, yielding large pro- 
duce. They were assiduous cultivators, but gene- 
rally unwarlike, which latter quality was ascribed 
by ancient theory to the extreme richness of their 
soil 8 . Of the Liby.Phcenician towns the number 
is not known to us, but it must have been prodi- 

1 Strabo, ut sup . 

8 This is the view of Movers, sustained with much plausibility, in liis 
learned and instructive work — Geschichtc der Pha'iiizier, vol. ii. part ii. 
p. 435-465. Sea Diodor. xx. 55. 

8 LJvy, xxix. 25. Compare the last chapter of the history of Hero- 
dotus. 
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giously great, since we are told that both Agatho- 
kles and Regulus in their respective invasions cap- 
tured no less than 200. A single district, called 
Tuska, is also spoken of as having 50 towns 1 . 

Harsh deal- A few of the towns along the coast — Hippo, 

ing of Car- _ , 

thage tfl- Utica, Adrumetum, Thapsus, Leptis, &c. — were 
35? colonies from Tyre, like Carthage herself. With 
awtTirt respect to Carthage, therefore, they stood upon a 
from Car- different footing from the Liby-Phcenician towns, 
either maritime or in the interior. Yet the Cartha- 
ginians contrived in time to render every town tri- 
butary, with the exception of Utica. They thus 
derived revenue from all the inhabitants of this 
fertile region, Tyrian, Liby-Phcenician, and indige- 
nous Libyan ; and the amount which they imposed 
appears to have been exorbitant. At one time, 
immediately after the first Punic war, they took 
from the rural cultivators as much as one-half of 
their produce 2 , and doubled at one stroke the tri- 
bute levied upon the towns. The town and district 
of Leptis paid to them a tribute of one talent per 
day, or 365 talents annually. Such exactions were 
not collected without extreme harshness of enforce- 

1 Diodor, xx, 1/; Appian, viii. 3, 0 8. 

2 Colonel »Lcakc observes, with respect to the modem Greeks, who 
work on the plains of Turkey, upon the landed property of Turkish 
proprietors — u Tlic Ilelots seem to have resembled the Greeks, who 
labour on the Turkish farms in the plains of Turkey, and who arc bound 
to account to their masters for one-half of the produce of the soil, as 
Tyrtfcus says of the Messcnians of his time — , 

*{ 20776 /; ovoi peyd\ois d^Oeat rcipopevot 
AwirotrvpoHTi (pepovres, dvayKatrjs xmh \vyprji , 

"ll/ucru 7T(i'v, o wop Kup^ov dpovpa <j)cpoi, 

(Tyrtaius, Frag. 5, ed. Schneid.) 

The condition of the Greeks in the mountainous regions is not so diard ” 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 168). 
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ment, sometimes stripping the tax -payer of all that 
he possessed, and even tearing him frotp his family 
to be sold layperson for a slave 1 . Accordingly the 
general sentiment among the dependencies towards 
Cartilage was one of ^mingled fear and hatred, 
which rendered them eager to revolt on the landing 
of any foreign invader. In some cases, the Car- 
thaginians seem to have guarded against such con- 
tingences by paid garrisons ; but they also pro- 
vided a species of garrison from among their own 
citizens; by sending out from Carthage poor men, 
and assigning to them lots of land with the cultiva- 
tors attached. This provision for poor citizens as 
emigrants (mainly analogous to the Roman colo- 
nies), was a standing feature in the Carthaginian 
political system, serving the double purpose of ob- 
viating discontent among their town population at 
home, and of keeping watch over their dependen- 
cies abroad 9 . 

1 Polybius, i. 72; Livy, xxxiv. 62. 

Movers (Gescliichte d# Phccnizier, ii. 2. p. 155) assigns this large 
assessment to Leptis Magna; but the passage of Liv\ can relate only 
to Leptis Parva, in the region called Emporia. 

Leptis Magna was at a far greater distance from Carthage, near the 
Great Syrtis. 

Dr. Barth (Wandcrungcn durcli die Kustcnliinder des Mittellandischen 
Meers, p. 81-146) has given a recent and valuable examination of the 
site of Carthage and of the neighbouring regions. On his map, how- 
ever, the territory called Emporia is marked near the Lesser Syrtis, 2fcK) 
miles from Carthage (Pliny, N. II. v.B). Yet it seems certain that the 
name Emporia must have comprised the territory south of Cartilage and 
approaching very near to the city ; for Scipio Africanus, in his expedi- 
tion from Sicily, directed his pilots to steer for Emporia. He intended 
to land very near Carthage ; and he actually did land on the White 
Cape, near to that city, but on the north side, and still nearer to Utica. 
This region north of Carthage was probably not included in the name 
Emporia (Livy, xxix. 25-27). 

Aristotcl. Politic, ii. 8, 9; vi. 5. 

VOL. X. 2 N 
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In the fifth century b.c., the Carthaginians had 
no apprehension of any foreign enemy invading 
them from seaward ; an enterprise first attempted 
in 316 b.c., to the surprise of every one, by the 
boldness of the Syracusan Agathokles. Nor were 
their enemies on the land side formidable as con- 
querors, though they were extremely annoying as 
plunderers. The Numidians and- other native 
tribes, half-naked and predatory horsemen, distin- 
guished for speed as well as for indefatigable acti- 
vity, so harassed the individual cultivators of the 
soil, that the Carthaginians dug a long line of ditch 
to keep them off 1 . But these barbarians did not 
acquire sufficient organisation to act for permanent 
objects, until the reign of Masinissa and the second 
Punic war with Rome. During the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.c., therefore (prior to the invasion of 
Agathokles), the warfare carried on by the Cartha- 
ginians was constantly aggressive and in foreign 
parts. For these purposes they chiefly employed 
foreign mercenaries, hired for«the occasion from 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, and the islands of the Western 
Mediterranean, together with conscripts from their 

1 Appian, viii. .‘12, 54, 5i); Phlegon, Trail, de Mirabilibus, c. 18. 
Evfia\os (prjtnv tv lUpi^y-qaa, KapxrjSoviovs irtpiratyptCovras rijv 
Ifttciv eirapx'mv, tvpuv dpvaaovras dvo a-KtXtrovs tv o’upa Ktiptvovs, &C, 
•The line of trench however was dug apparently at an early stage of 
the Carthaginian dominion ; for the Carthaginians afterwards, as they 
grew more powerful, extended their possessions beyond the trench j as 
we see by the passages of Appian above referred to. 

Movers (Gcsch. dcr Phoenix, ii. 2. p. 457) identifies this trench with 
the one which Pliny names near Then® on the Lesser Syrtis, as having 
been dug by order of the second Afrieanus— to form a boundary between 
the Roman province of Africa, and the dominion of the native kings 
(Pliny, II. N. v. 3). But I greatly doubt such identity. It appears to 
me that this last is distinct from the Carthaginian trench. 
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Libyan dependencies. The native Carthaginians', 
though encouraged by honorary marks to undertake 
this military service, were generally averse to it, 
and sparingly employed. But these citizens, though 
not often sent on foreign service, constituted a 
most fprmidable force when called upon. No less 
than forty thousand hoplites went forth from the 
gates of Carthage to resist Agathokles, together 
with one thousand cavalry, and two thousand war- 
chariots 2 . An immense public magazine— of arms, 
muniments of war of all kinds, and provisions — 
appears to have been kept in the walls of Byrsa, 
the citadel of Carthage 3 . A chosen division of 
2500 citizens, men of wealth and family, formed 
what was called the Sacred Band of Carthage 4 , 
distinguished for their bravery in the field as well 
as for the splendour of their arms, and the gold 
and silver plate which formed part of their baggage. 
We shall find these citizen troops occasionally em- 
ployed on service in Sicily ; but most part of the 
Carthaginian armies consists of Gauls, Iberians, 
Libyans, &c., a mingled host got together for the oc- 
casion, discordant in language as well as in eustoms. 
Such men had never any attachment to the cause 
in which they fought — seldom, to the commanders 
under whom they served ; while they were often 

1 A Carthaginian citizen wore ns many rings as he had served cam- 
paigns (Aristotel. Politic, vii. 2, G). 

2 Diodor. xx. 10. 

3 Appian, viii. 80. Twenty thousand panoplies, together with an 
immense stock of weapons and engines of siege, were delivered up to 
the perfidious manoeuvres of the Romans, a little before the last siege 
of Carthage. 

See Botticher, Geschichte der Cartbager, p. 20 -25. 

4 Diodor. xvi. 8. 


2 N 2 
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treated by Carthage with bad faith, and recklessly 
abandoned to destruction 1 . A military system such 
as this was pregnant with danger, if ever the mer- 
cenary soldiers got footing in Africa ; as happened 
after the first Punic war, when the city was brought 
to the brink of ruin. But on foreign service in Sicily, 
these mercenaries often enabled Carthage to make 
conquest at the cost only of her money, without 
any waste of the blood of her own citizens. The 
Carthaginian generals seem generally to have relied, 
like Persians, upon numbers — manifesting little or 
no military skill ; until we come to the Punic wars 
with Rome, conducted under Hamilkar Barca and 
his illustrious son Hannibal. 

Respecting the political constitution of Carthage, 
the facts known are too few, and too indistinct, to 
enable us to comprehend its real working. The 
magistrates most conspicuous in rank and prece- 
dence were, the two Kings or SufFetes, who pre- 
sided over the Senate*. They seem to have been 
renewed annually, though how far the same persons 
were re-eligible or actually re-chosen, we do not 
know ; but they were always selected out of some 

1 See the striking description iu Livy, of the motley composition of 
the Carthaginian mercenary armies, where he bestows just admiration 
on the genius of Hannibal, ‘for having always maintained his ascend- 
ency over them, and kept them in obedience and harmony (Livy, 
xxviii. 12). Compare Polybius, i. 65-67, and the manner in which 
Imilkon abandoned his mercenaries to destruction at Syracuse (Diodor. 

xiv. 75-77). 

2 There were in like maimer two SufFetes in Cades and each of the 
other Phoenician colonies (Livy, xxviii. 37). Cornelius Nepos (Han- 
nibal, c. 7) talks of Hannibal as having been made king (rex) when he 
was invested with his great foreign military command, at twenty-two 
years of age. So Diodorus (xiv, 54 ) talks about Imilkon, and Herodo- 
tus (vii. 166) about Hamilkar. 
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few principal families or Gcntes. There is rea- 
son for believing that the genuine Carthaginian 
citizen* were distributed into three tribes, thirty 
Curiae, and three hundred gentes — something in the 
manner of the Roma# patricians. From these 
genlfis emanated a Senate of three hundred, out of 
which .again was formed a smaller council or com- 
mittee of thirty principes representing the curiae* ; 
sometimes a still smaller, of only ten principes. 
These little councils are both frequently mentioned 
in the political proceedings of Carthage ; and per- 
haps the Thirty may coincide, with what Poly- 
bius calls the Gerusia or Council of Ancients — 
‘the Three Hundred, with that which he calls the 
Senate 4 . Aristotle assimilates the two Kings 
(Suffetes) of Carthage to the two Kings of Sparta 
— and the Gerusia of Carthage also to that of 
Sparta 3 ; whicTi latter consisted of thirty members, 
including the Kings who sat in it. But Aristotle 
does not allude to any assembly at Carthage analo- 
gous to what Polybius calls the Senate. lie mentions 
two Councils, one of one hundred members, the 
other of one hundred and four ; and certain Boards 
of Five — the Pentarchies. lie compares the Council 
of one hundred and four to the Spartan Ephors ; 
yet again he talks of the Pentarchies as invested 
with extensive functions, and terms the Council of 

1 See Movers, Die Phonizicr, ii. 1 . p. 483-499. 

1 Polybius, x. 18; Livy, xxx. 1(>. 

Yet again Polybius in another place speaks of the Gerontion at Car- 
thago as representing the aristocratical force, and as opposed to the 
trXrj&os or people (vi. 51). It would seem that by Ttpovnov he must 
mean the same as the assembly called iu another passage (x. 18) 

SvyKkrjTos. 

• Aristotel. Politic, ii. 8, 2. 
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one hundred the greatest authority in the state. 
Perhaps this last Council was identical with the 
assembly of one hundred Judges (said to have 
been chosen from the Senate as a check upon 
the generals employed), qr Ordo Judicum ; of 
which Livy speaks after the second Punic wi-ff, as 
existing with its members perpetual, and so power* 
ful that it overruled all the other assemblies and 
magistracies of the state. Through the influence 
of Hannibal, a law was passed to lessen the over- 
weening power of this Order of Judges ; causing 
them 40 be elected only for one year, instead of 
being perpetual 1 . 

These statements, though coming from valuable* 
authors, convey so little information and are withal 
so difficult to reconcile, that both the structure and 
working of the political machine at^ Carthage may 
be said to be unknown 2 . But it seems clear that 
the general spirit of the government was highly oli- 
garchical ; that a few rich, old, and powerful fami- 
lies, divided among themselves the great offices and 
influence of the state ; that they maintained them- 
selves in pointed and even insolent distinction from 
the multitude 1 ' ; . that they stood opposed to each 
other in bitter feuds, often stained by gross perfidy 
and bloodshed ; and that the treatment with which, 

1 Livy, xxxiii. 46. Justin (xix. 2 ) mentions the 100 select Senators 
set apart as judges. 

2 Ilecrcn (Ideen iiber den Vcrkehr dcr Alton Welt, part ii. p. 138, 
3rd edit.) and Kluge (in his Dissertation, Aristotcles de Politid Car- 
thaginiensium, Wratisl. 1824) have discussed all these passages with 
ability. But their materials do not enable them to reach any certainty. 

3 Valerius Max. ix. 5, 4. “ Insolentke inter Carthaginienscm et 
Campanum senatum quasi scmulatio fuit. Illc enim separato 4 plebe 
balneo lavabatur, hie diverso foro utebatur.” 
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through these violent party-antipathies, unsuccess- 
ful generals were visited, was cruel in the extreme 1 . 
It appears that wealth was one indispensable quali- 
fication, and that magistrates and generals procured 
their appointments in a great measure by corrupt 
means. Of such corruption, one variety was, the 
habit of constantly regalifig the citizens in collective 
banquets of the curia or the political associations ; 
a habit so continual, and embracing so wide a circle 
of citizens, that Aristotle compares these banquets 
to the phiditia or public mess of Sparta 2 . There was 
a Demos or people at Carthage, who were consulted 
on particular occasions, and before whom proposi- 
tions were publicly debated, in cases where the 
Suffetes and the small Council were not all of one 
mind 3 . How numerous this Demos was, or what 
proportion of the whole population it comprised, 
we have no means of knowing. But it is plain, that 
whether more or less considerable, its multitude 
was kept under dependence to the rich families by 
stratagems such as the banquets, the lucrative 
appointments with lots of land in foreign depend- 
encies, &c. The purposes of government were de- - 
termined, its powers wielded, and the great offices 

1 Diodor. xx. 10; xxiii. !); Valor. Mux. ii. 7, 1. 

8 Aristotel Politic, iii. 5, (>. 

These banquets must have been settled, daily proceedings — as well as 
multitudinous, in order to furnish even apparent warrant for the com- , 
parison which Aristotle makes with the Spartan public mess. But even 
granting the analogy on these external points — the intrinsic difference 
of character and purpose between the two must have been so great, 
that the comparison seems not happy. 

Livy (xxxiv. 61) talks of the circuit et conriria at Carthage; but 
this is probably a general expression, without particular reference to the 
public banquets mentioned by Aristotle. 

* Aristotel. Polit. ii. 8, 3. 
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held — Suffctes, Senators, Generals, or Judges — by 
the members of a small number of wealthy families; 
and the chief opposition which they encountered, 
was from their feuds against each other. In the 
main, the government was conducted with skill 
and steadiness, as well for internal tranquillity, as 
for systematic foreign and commercial aggrandise* 
ment. Within the knowledge of Aristotle, Car- 
thage had never suffered either the successful usur- 
pation of a despot, or any violent intestine commo- 
tion 1 . 

The first eminent Carthaginian leader brought to 
our notice, is Mago (seemingly about 530-500-'" v - i - 
who is said to have mainly contributed to oiffuable* 
the forces, and extend the dominion, 'e withal 
thage. Of his two sons, one, Hasdrubal, jure and 
after a victorious career in Sardinia 2 ; tke 3 may 
Hamilkar, commanding at the battle of Him# that 
Sicily, was there defeated and slain by Geloh oli- 
has been already recoun ted. After the death of Ha- 

J Aristot. PoJit. ii. 8, 1 , lie briefly alludes to the abortive conspi- 
racy of Hanno (v. (i, 2), which is also mentioned in Justin (xxi. 4). 
Huiuio is said to have formed the plan of putting to death the Senate, 
and making himself despot. I3ut he was detected, and executed under 
the severest tortures; nil his family being put to death along with him. 

Not only is it very difficult to make out Aristotle’s statements about 
the Carthaginian government — but some of them are even contradictory. 
One of these (v. 10, 3) has been pointed out by M. Barthelemy St. 
Ililairc, who proposes to read iv XdKKtjbovi instead of tv Kupxr}b6vt. In 
another place (v. 10, 4) Aristotle calls Carthage (tv Kapxr}b6vi brjpoicpa- 
Tovptvrj) a state democratically governed ; which cannot be reconciled 
with what he says in ii. 8, respecting its government. 

Aristotle compares the Council of 104 at Carthage to the Spartan 
Ephors. But it is not easy to see how so numerous a body could, have 
transacted the infinite diversity of administrative and other business per- 
formed by the five Ephors. 

* Justin, xix. 1. 
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milkar, his son Gislton was condemned to perpetual 
exile, and passed his life in Sicily at the Greek city 
of Selinus 1 . liut the sons of Hasdrubal still remained 
at Carthage, the most powerful citizens in the state; 
carrying on hostilities against the Moors and other 
indigenous Africans, whom they compelled to relin- 
quish the tribute which Carthage had paid, down 
to that time, for the ground whereon the city was 
situated. This family are said indeed to have been 
so powerful,' that a check upon their ascendency 
was supposed to be necessary ; and for that purpose 
the select One Hundred Senators sitting as Judges 
on pat now nominated for the first time 2 . Such warn 
tions Ajp^[oubtless tended to prevent the Cartha- 
SuftetcsjHH p farther interference in Sicily, during 
mind J . JjpB between 480-410 n.c. There were pro- 
propo/^Jpher causes also, not known to us — and 
wf'^i^jpb the year 413 b.c., the formidable naval 
VjtoflSx of Athens (as has been already remarked) 
kept them on the watch even for themselves. But 
now, after the great Athenian catastrophe before 
Syracuse, apprehensions from that quarter 'were 
dissipated ; so that Carthage again found leisure, 
as well as inclination, to seek in Sicily both ag- 
grandisement and revenge. 

It is remarkable that the same persons, acting in *- c - 410 - 
the same quarrel, who furnished the pretext or the t ^" el be ‘ 
motive for the recent invasion by Athens, now £s est * ttd 

....... . J • T Sclinusm 

served in the like capacity as prompters to Car- sicUy. 
tbage. The inhabitants of Egesta, engaged in an 
unequal war with rival neighbours at Selinus, were 
in both cases the soliciting parties. They had ap- 

1 Diodor. xiii. J Justin, xlx. 2. 
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plied to Carthage first, without success 1 * * , before they 
thought of sending to invoke aid from Athens. 
This war indeed had been for. the time merged and 
forgotten in the larger Athenian enterprise against 
Syracuse; but it revived after that catastrophe, 
wherein Athens and her armament were ship- 
wrecked. The Egestaeans had not only lost their 
protectors, but had incurred aggravated hostility 
from their neighbours, for having brought u Jon 
Sicily so formidable an ultramarine enemy. Their 
original quarrel with Selinus had related to a 
disputed portion of border territory. This point 
they no longer felt competent to maintain, under 
their present disadvantageous circumstances. But 
the Selinuntines, confident as well as angry, were 
now not satisfied with success in their original claim. 
They proceeded to strip the Egestaeans. of other 
lands indisputably belonging to them, and seriously 
menaced the integrity as well as the independence 
of the city. To no other quarter could the Ege- 
staeans turn, with any chance of finding both will 
and power to protect them, except to Carthage 4 . 

The town of Egesta (non-Hellenic or at least only 
semi-Hellenic) was situated on or near the northern 
line of Sicilian coast, not far from the western cape 
of the island, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Carthaginian settlements — MotyG, Panormus 


1 Diodor. xii. 82. 

It seems probable that the war which Diodorus mentions to have 

taken place in 452 b.c., between the Egestteans and Lilybieans — was 
really a war between Egesta and Selinus (sec Diodor. xi. 86 — with Wes- 
seling*s note). LiUbaum as a town attained no importance until after 
the capture of Motye by the cider Dionysius in 396 b.c. 

8 Diodor. xiii. 43. 
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(now Palermo), and Soloeis or Soluntnm. Selinus 
also was near the western cape, but*on the southern 
coast of Sicily, with its territory conterminous to 
the southern portion of Egesta. When therefore 
the Egestaean envoys presented their urgent suppli- 
cations at Carthage for aid, proclaiming that unless 
assisted they must be subjugated and become a 
dependency of Selinus — the Carthaginians would 
not unreasonably conceive, that their own Sicilian 
settlements would be endangered, if their closest 
Hellenic neighbour- were allowed thus to aggran- 
dize herself. Accordingly they agreed to grant the 
aid solicited ; yet not without much debate and 
hesitation. They were uneasy at the idea of re- 
suming military operations in Sicily — which had 
been laid aside for seventy years, and had more- 
over left such disastrous recollections' — at a mo- 
ment when Syracusan courage stood in high re- 
nown, from the recent destruction of the Athenian 
armament. But the recollections of the Gelonian 
victory at Himera, while they suggested apprehen- 
sion, also kindled the appetite of revenge ; espe- 
cially in the bosom of Hannibal, the grandson of 
that general Hamilkar who had there met his death. 
Hannibal was at this moment King, or rather first 
of the two Suffetes, chief executive magistrates of 
Carthage, as his grandfather had been seventy years 
before. So violent had been the impression made 
upon the Carthaginians by the defeat of Himera, 
that they had banished Giskon, son of the slain 
general Hamilkar and father of fftnnibal, and had 
condemned him to pass his whole life in exile. He 

1 Dioilor, xiii, 4ii. 
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had choien the Greek city of Selinos ; .where pro* 
bably Hannibal also bad spent his youth, though 
restored since to his country and to his family con* 
sequence — and from whence he brought back an 
intense antipathy to the Greek name, as well as an 
impatience to wipe off by a signal revenge the dis- 
honour both of his country and of his family. Ac- 
cordingly, espousing with warmth the request of 
IheEgestaeans, lie obtained from the Senate autho- 
rity to take effective measures for their protection 1 . 
b-c. 4io. t His first proceeding w r as to send envoys to Egtsta 
Carthagi- an( ] Sclinus, to remonstrate against the encroach- 
sent to ments of the Selinuntiucs : with farther instruc- 

Sicily — . * 

neutrality tioiis, in case remonstrance proved ineffectual^ 
o/Sj mouse. ^ p roce cd with the Egestteans to Syracuse, and 
there submit the whole dispute to the arbitration 
of the Syracusans. He foresaw that the Selinun- 
tines, having superiority of force on their side, 

1 Diodor. xui. 43. Kartarrjaav arpaTrjybv rov *A wiftav, Kara v6povs 
tot € fta&iXtvovra. Ovros hi rjv vieovos piv rov irpbt Tt\<ova iro\iprj<rarros 
'ApiXicov, fecit irpbs ‘I pepa TfXfuTrjfravros, vivs fic Veo-Kcwos, bt bta rrjv rov 
irarpos rjrrav (<f>vy abtvBrj, kul Kauftiaaev tv rfj StXivovvrt. *0 $ ovv 
'Avvlfiat, &v ptv km (j)v(ret pi(rt\\rjv f bpcos bi rat r&v rrpoybv&v 
anplat btopBowavOat fiuvXuptvoi, &c. 

The banishment of Gishon, ami that too for the whole of his life, 
deserves notice, us a point of comparison between the Greek republics, 
and Carthage. A defeated general in Greece, if he survived his defeat, 
was not unfrcqucntly banished, even where there seems neither proof 
nor piobability that he had been guilty of misconduct, or misjudgement, 
or omission. But I do not recollect any case in which, when a Gre- 
cian general thus apparently innocent was not merely defeated but slain 
in the battle, Ins son was banished for life, as Giskon was banished by 
the Carthaginians. In appreciating the manner in which the Grecian 
states, both democrat^ and oligarchical, dealt with their officers, the 
contemporary nspubliAf Carthage is one important standard of com- 
parison. Those who censure the Greeks, will have to find stronger 
terms of condemnation when they review the proceedings of the Car- 
thaginians. 
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would refiise to acknowledge any arbitration; and 
that" the Syracusans, respectfully invoked by one 
party but rejected by tbe other, would stand aside 
from tbe quarrel altogether. It turned out as he 
had expected. The Selinuntines sent envoys to 
Syracuse, to protest against the representations 
from Egesta and Carthage ; but declined to refer 
their case to arbitration. Accordingly, the Syra- 
cusans passed a vote that they would maintain their 
alliance with Selinus, yet without impeachment of 
their pacific relations with Carthage ; thus leaving 
the latter free to act without obstruction. Hannibal 
immediately sent over a body of troops to the aid 
.of Egesta : 5000 Libyans or Africans ; and 800 Cam- 
panian mercenaries, who had been formerly in the 
pay and service of the Athenians before Syracuse, 
bufhad quitted that campbefore the final catastrophe 
occurred 1 . 

In spite of the reinforcement and the imposing B .c. 410. 
countenance of Carthage, the Selinuntines, at this Confident 
time in full power and prosperity, still believed nuntines— 
themselves strong enough to subdue Egesta. Under defeated by 
such persuasion, they invaded the territory with 
their full force. They began to ravage the country, carthagi- 
yet at first with order and precaution ; but pre- 
sently, finding no enemy in the field to oppose 
them, they became careless, and spread themselves 
about for disorderly plunder. This was the mo- 
ment for which the Egestseans and Carthaginians 
were watching. They attacked the Selinuntines by 
surprise, defeated them with the loss of 1000 men, 
and recaptured the whole booty 4 . 

1 Diodor. xiii. 43, 44. 


2 DiOdor. xiii, 44. 
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Measures of The war, as hitherto carried on, was one offen« 
prom?sTof sive on the part of the Selinuntines, for the purpose 
Syracuse— °f punishing or despoiling their ancient enemy 
durations* of Egesta. Only so far as was necessary for the de- 
Hannibal, fence of the latter, had the Carthaginians yet inter- 
fered. But against such an interference the Seli- 
nuntines, if they had taken a prudent measure of 
their own force", would have seen that they were 
not likely to achieve any conquest. Moreover, 
they might perhaps have obtained peace now, hgd 
they sought it s as a considerable minority among 
them, headed by a citizen named Empedion*, ur- 
gently recommended: for Selinus appears always 
to have been on more friendly terms with Carthage 
than any other Grecian city in Sicily. Even at the 
great battle of Himera, the Seliuuntine troops had 
not only not assisted Gelon, but had actually fought 
ill the Carthaginian army under Hamilkar® ; a plea, 
which, had it been pressed, might probably have 
had weight with Hannibal. But this claim upon 
the goodwill of Carthage appears only to have ren- 
dered them more confident and passionate in braving 
her force and in prosecuting the war. They sent 
to Syracuse to ask for aid, which the Syracusans, 
under present circumstances, promised to send 
them. But the promise was given with little cor- 
diality, as appears by the manner in which they 
fulfilled it, as well as from the neutrality which 
they had professed so recently before ; for the con- 
test seemed to be aggressive on the part of Selinus, 
so that Syracuse had little interest in helping her 
to conquer Egesta. Neither Syracuskns nor Seli- 

1 Diodor. xiii. 50 . 2 Diodor, xiii, 55 \ xi. 21. 
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nuntines were prepared *for the immense prepara- 
tions/ and energetic rapidity of movement, by which 
Hannibal at once altered the character, and enlarged 
the purposes, of the war. He employed all the en- 
suing autumn and winter in collecting a numerous 
host of mercenary troops from Africa, Spain, and 
Campania, with various Greeks who were willing 
to take service 1 . 

In the spring of the memorable year 409 b.c., 
through the exuberant wealth of Carthage, he was 
in a condition to leave Africa with a great fleet of 
sixty triremes, and 1500 transports or vessels of 
burthen 3 ; conveying an army, which, according to 
the comparatively low estimate of Timseus, amounted 
to more than 1 00,000 men ; while Ephorus extended 
the number to 200,000 infantry, and 4000 cavalry, 
together with muniments of war and battering ma- 
chines for siege. With these he steered directly for 
the western Cape of Sicily, Lilybaeum ; taking care, 
however, to land his troops and to keep his fleet 
on the northern side of that cape, in the bay near 
Motyd— and not t<3 approach the southern shore, 
lest he should alarm the Syracusans with the idea 
that he was about to prosecute his voyage farther 
eastward along the southern coast towards their 
city. By this precaution, he took the best means 
for prolonging the period of Syracusan inaction. 
The Selinuntines, panic-struck at the advent of 

1 Diodor. xiii. 54-58. oi roit KapxrjSon'oir "EXXqves gvfifiaxovvTts, &c. 

It cannot therefore be exact— that which Plutarch affirms, Timolcon, 

c. 30— that the Carthaginians had never employed Greeks in their ser- 
vice, at the time of the battle of the Krimesus — n.c. 340. 

2 Thucyd, vi. 31. dwarol de elat (the Carthaginians) puXicrra rtav 
vvv % ftov\rj0epre?' xpvcrbv yap Kal apyvpov 7rX«<crro? KCKTqvrai, o6tv o re 
?r Acpof Kat rSKka thropti. 


b.c. 409. 
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an enemy so much more overwhelming than they 
had expected, sent pressing messengers to Syra- 
cuse to accelerate the promised help.' They had 
made no provision for standing on the defensive 
against a really formidable aggressor. Their walls, 
though strong enough to hold out against Sici- 
lian neighbours, had been neglected during the 
long-continued absence of any foreign besieger, and 
were now in many places out of repair. Hannibal 
left them no time to make good past deficiencies. 
Instead of wasting his powerful armament (as the 
unfortunate Nikias had done five years before) by 
months of empty flourish and real inaction, he 
waited only until he was jo^ied by the troops from 
Egesta and the neighbouring Carthaginian depend- 
encies, and then marched his whole force straight 
from Lilybseum to Selinus. Crossing the river Ma- 
zara in his way, and storming the fort which lay 
near its mouth, he soon found himself under the 
Selinuntine walls. He distributed his army into 
two parts, each provided with battering machines 
and moveable wooden towers ; and then assailed the 
walls on many points at once, choosing the points 
where they were most accessible or most dilapidated. 
Archers and slingers in great numbers were posted 
near the walls, to keep up a discharge of missiles 
and chase away the defenders from the battlements. 
Under cover of such discharge, six wooden towers 
were rolled up to the foot of the wall, to which they 
were equal or nearly equal in height, so that the 
armed men in their interior were prepared to con- 
tend with the defenders almost on a level. Against 
other portions of the wall, battering-rams with iron 
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heads were driven by the combined strength of mul- 
titudes, shaking or breaking through its substance, 
especially where it showed symptoms of neglect or 
decay. Such were the methods of attack which Han- 
nibal now brought to bear upon the unprepared 
Selinuntines. He was eager to forestal the arrival 
of auxiliaries, by the impetuous movements of his 
innumerable barbaric host, the largest seen in Sicily 
since his grandfatlfer Hamilkar had been defeated 
before Himera. Collected from all the shores of 
the western Mediterranean, it presented soldiers 
heterogeneous in race, in arms, in language — in 
everything, except bravery and common appetite 
for blood as well as plunder 1 . 

The dismay of the Selinuntines, when they sud- n c. 409. 
denly found themselves under the sweep of this 
destroying hurricane, is not to be described. It Seiinus— 

J 0 „ T ... . gallant re- 

was no part of the scheme ot Hannibal to impose sistance — 
conditions or grant capitulation ; for lie had pro- it'cngih 1 * 
mised the plunder of their town to his soldiers. slormet '' 
The only chance of the besieged was, to hold out 
with the courage of desperation, until they could 
receive aid from their Hellenic brethren on the 
southern coast — Agrigentum, Gela, and especially 
Syracuse — all of whom they had sent to warn and 
to supplicate. Their armed- population crowded to 
man the walls, with a resolution worthy of Greeks 
and citizens; while the old men and the females, 
though oppressed with agony from the fate which 
seemed to menace them, lent all the aid and en- 
couragement in their power. Under the sound of 
trumpets, and every variety of war-cry, the assail- 
1 Diodor. xiii. 54, 55. 
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ants approached the walls, encountering every- 
where a valiant resistance. They were repulsed 
again and again, with the severest loss. . But fresh 
troops came up. to relieve those who were slain or 
fatigued ; and at length, after a murderous struggle, 
a body of Campanians forced their way over the 
walls into the town. Yet in spite of such tempo- 
rary advantage, the heroic efforts of the besieged 
drove them out again or slew tHem, so that night 
arrived without the capture being accomplished. 
For nine successive days was the assault thus re- 
newed with undiminished fury ; for nine successive 
days did this heroic population maintain a.success- 
ful resistance, though their enemies were numerous 
enough to relieve each other perpetually — though 
their own strength was every day failing — and 
though not a single friend arrived to their aid. At 
length, on the tenth day, and after terrible loss tp 
the besiegers, a sufficient breach was made in the 
weak part of the wall, for the Iberians to force 
their way into the city. Still however the Se- 
linuntines, even after their walls were carried, 
continued with unabated resolution to barricade 
and defend their narrow streets, in which their 
women also assisted, by throwing down stones and 
tiles upon the assailants from the house-tops. All 
these barriers were successively overthrown, by 
the unexhausted numbers, and increasing passion, 
of the barbaric host ; so that the defenders were 
driven back from all sides into the agora, where 
most of them closed their gallant defence by an 
honourable death. A small minority, among whom 
was Empedion, escaped to Agrigentum, where they 
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received the warmest sympathy and the most hos- 
pitable treatment 1 . 

Resistance being thus at an end, the assailants 
spread themselves through the town in all the fury 
of insatiate appetites — murderous, lustful, and ra< 
pacious. They slaughtered indiscriminately elders 
and children, preserving only the grown women as 
captives. The sad details of a town taken by storm 
are to a great degree the same in every age and 
nation ; but the destroying- barbarians at Selinus 
manifested one peculiarity, which marks them as 
lying without the pale of Hellenic sympathy and 
sentiment. They mutilated the bodies of the slain ; 
some were seen with amputated hands strung to- 
gether in a row and fastened round their girdles ; 
while others brandished heads on the points of 
their spears and javelins*. The Greeks (seemingly 
not numerous) who served under Hannibal, far from 
sharing in these ferocious manifestations, contri- 
buted somewhat to mitigate the deplorable fate of 
the sufferers. Sixteen thousand Selinuntines are 
said to have been slain, five thousand to have been 
taken captive; while two thousand six hundred 
escaped to Agrigentum 3 . These figures are proba- • 
bly under, rather than above, the truth. Yet they 
do not seem entitled to any confidence ; nor do they 
give us any account of the entire population in its 
different categories — old and young — men and 
women — freemen and slaves — citizens and metics. 
We can only pretend to appreciate this mournful 
event iff the gross. All exact knowledge of "its de- 
tails is denied to us. 

1 Diodor, xiii. 56, 57. * Diodor. xiii. 67. * Diodor. xiii. 57, 58. 

2 0 2 
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Delay of the It does little honour either to the generosity or 
amTothcrs to the prudence of the Hellenic neighbours of Seli- 
nus, that this unfortunate city should have been 
left to its fate unassisted. In vain was messenger 
their em- after messenger despatched, as the defence became 
im,y, more an{ j more critical, to Agrigentum, Gela, and 
Syracuse. The military force of the two former 
was indeed made- ready, but postponed its march 
until joined by that of the last ; so formidable was 
the account given of the invading host. Meanwhile 
the Syracusans were not ready. They thought It 
requisite, first, to close the war which they were 
prosecuting against Katana and Naxos — next, to 
muster a large and carefully-appointed force. . Be- 
fore these preliminaries were finished, the nine days 
of siege were past, and the death-hour of Selinus 
had sounded. Probably the Syracusans were mis- 
led by the Sicilian operations of Nikias, who, 
beginning with a long interval of inaction, had 
then approached their town by slow blockade, 
such as the circumstances of his case required. 
Expecting in the case of Selinus that Hannibal 
would enter upon the like elaborate siege — and 
not reflecting that he was at the head of a vast 
host of miscellaneous foreigners hired for the oc- 
casion, of whose lives he could afford to be. pro- 
digal, while Nikias commanded citizens of Athens 
and other Grecian states, whom he could not ex- 
pose to the murderous but thorough-going process 
of ever-renewed assault against strong walls re- 
cently erected — they were thunderstruck on being 
informed that nine days of carnage had sufficed for 
the capture. The Syracusan soldiers, a select body 
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of 3000, who at length joined the Gcloans and 
Agrigentines at Agrigentum, only arrived in time 
to partake in the general dismay everywhere dif- 
fused. A joint embassy was sent by the three 
cities to Hannibal, entreating him to permit the ran- 
som .of the captives, and to spare the temples of 
the gods ; while Empedion went at the same time 
to sue for compassion on behalf of his own fugitive 
fellow-citizens, 'to the former demand the victo- 
rious Carthaginian returned an answer a^ once 
haughty and characteristic — “The Selinuntines 
have not been able to preserve their freedom, and 
must now submit to a trial of slavery. The gods 
have become offended with them, and have taken 
their departure from the town V’ To Empedion, an 
ancient friend and pronounced partisan of the Car- 
thaginians, his reply was more indulgent. All the 
relatives of Empedion, found alive among the cap- 
tives, were at once given up ; moreover permission 
was granted to the fugitive Selinuntines to return, ' 
if they pleased, and re-occupy the town with its 
lands, as tributary subjects of Carthage. At the 
same time that he granted such permission, how- 
ever, Hannibal at once caused the walls to be razed, 
and even the town with its temples to be destroyed*. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 59. *0 Se 'Avvlftas inrfKpWrj^ robs fiiv 2e\ivovvrlovs firj 
dvvaptvovs Trjpciv tt)v IkcvOcpiav, ircifMiv rrjs ftovXcias XtyfcrSaC robs tie 

OfOVS CKTOS 2chlVOVPTOS OLX*<T0<U, 7TpO(TKfiyl/(lVTa£ TO IS CVOl KOVCTIV. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 59. The ruins, yet remaining, of the ancient temples 
of Selinus, are vast and imposing; characteristic as specimens of Doric 
art, during the fifth and sixth centuries b.c. From flic great magnitude 
of the fallen columns, it has been supposed that they were overthrown 
by an earthquake, lhit the ruins alibi'd distinct evidence, that these 
columns have been first undermined, and then overthrown by crow-bars. 
This impressive fact, demonstrating the agency of the Carthaginian ^ 
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What was done about the proposed ransom, we do 
not hear. 

b.c. 409 . Having satiated his troops with this rich plunder, 
mareheito Hannibal now quitted the scene of bloodshed and 
desolation, and marched across the island to Himera 
Aid from on its northern coast. Though Selinus, ap the 
’ »nd«Dio- enemy of Egesta, had received the first shock Of 
Um— sally ^ armg) y et jj. was a g a i ns t Himera that the grand 

against* the P ur P ose °f his soul was directed. Here it was that 
Tfrto^ oF H am ^kar had lost both his army and his life, en- 
HannibaL tailing inexpiable disgrace upon the whole life of 
his son Giskon : here it was that his grandson in- 
tended to exact full vengeance and requital from 
the grandchildren of those who then occupied the 
fated spot. Not only was the Carthaginian army 
elate with the past success, but a number of fresh 
Sikels and Sikans, eager to share in plunder as well 
as to gratify the antipathies of their races against 
the Grecian intruders, flocked to join it; thus 
making up the losses sustained in the recent as- 
sault. Having reached Himera, and disposed his 
army in appropriate positions around, Hannibal 
proceeded to instant attack, as at Selinus ; pushing 
up his battering machines and towers against the 
vulnerable portions of the walls, and trying at the 
same time to undermine them. The Himereans de- 
fended themselves with desperate bravery ; and on 
this occasion the defence was not unassisted, for 4000 
allies, chiefly Syracusans, and headed by the Syra- 
cusan Diokltis, had come to the city as a reinforce- 
ment. For a whole day they repelled with slaugh- 

destroyers, is stated by Niebuhr, Vortragc iiber alte Gescliiclite, vol. iii. 

. p. 207. 
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ter repeated assaults# No impression being made 
upon the city, the besieged became so confident in 
their own valour, that they resolved not to copy 
the Sclinuntines in confining themselves to defence, 
but to sally out at day-break the next morning'and 
attack the besiegers in the field. Ten thousand 
gallant men — Himerseans, Syracusans, and other 
Grecian allies — accordingly marched out with the 
dawn; while the battlements were lined with old 
men and women as anxious spectators of their 
exploits. The Carthaginians near the walls, who,- 
preparing to renew the assault, looked for nothing 
les6 than a sally, were taken by surprise. In spite 
of their great superiority of number, and in spite 
of great personal bravery, they fell iuto confusion, 
and were incapable of long resisting the gallant and 
orderly charge of the Greeks. At length they gave 
way and fled towards the neighbouring hill, •where 
Hannibal himself with his body of reserve was 
posted to cover the operations of assault. The 
Greeks pursued them fiercely and slaughtered great 
numbers (6000 according to Timseus, but not less 
than 20,000, if we arc to accept the broad state- 
ments of Ephorus) , exhorting each other not to' 
think of making prisoners. But in the haste and 
exultation of pursuit, they became out of breath, 
and their ranks fell into disorder. In this untoward 
condition, they found themselves face to face with 
the fresh body of reserve brought up by Hannibal, 
who marched down the hill to receive and succour 
his own defeated fugitives. The fortune of the 
battle was now so completely turned, that the 
Himerseans, after bravely contending for some time 
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against these new enemies, found themselves over- 
powered and driven back to their own gates. Three 
thousand of their bravest warriors, however, de- 
spairing of their city and mindful of the fate of 
Selinus, disdained to turn their backs, and perished 
to a man in obstinate conflict with the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of the Carthaginians 1 , 
wjuadrm— Violent was the sorrow and dismay in Himer%, 
tSento” w ^ ,en the flower of her troops were thus driven in 
*J>. tndon as beaten men, with the loss of half their numbers. 
At this moment there chanced to arrive at the port 
a fleet of twenty-five triremes, belonging to Syra- 
cuse and other Grecian, cities in Sicily ; which tri- 
remes had been sent to aid the Peloponnesians in 
the JEgcan, but had since come back, and were 
now got together for the special purpose of relieving 
the besieged city. So important a reinforcement 
ought* to have revived the spirit of the Himerseans. 
It announced that the Syracusans were in full march 
across the island, with the main force of the city, 
to the relief of Himera. But this good news was 
more than countervailed by the statement-, that 
Hannibal was ordering out the Carthaginian fleet 
in the Bay of Moty6, in order that it might sail 
round Cape Lilybaeum and along the southern coast 
into the harbour 'of Syracuse, now defenceless 
through the absence of its main force. Apparently 
the Syracusan fleet, in sailing from Syracuse to 
Himera, had passed by the Bay of Moty<5, observed 
maritime movement among the Carthaginians 
there, and picked up these tidings in explana- 
tion. Here was intelligence more than sufficient 

1 Diodor. xiii. 60, 
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to excite alarm for home, in the bosom of DioklSs 
and the Syracusans at Himera; especially under 
the despondency now reigning. Diokl&j not only 
enjoined the captains of the fleet to sail back im- 
mediately to Syracuse, in order to guard against 
the apprehended surprise, but also insisted upon 
marching back thither himself by land with the 
Syracusan forces, and abandoning the farther de- 
fence of Himera. ■ He would in his march home 
meet his fellow- citizens on their march outward, 
and conduct them back along with him. the 
Himereeans, this was a sentence of death, or worse 
than deafh. It plunged them into an agony of 
fright and despair. But there was no safer counsel 
to suggest, nor could they prevail upon Diokles to 
grant anything more than means of transport for 
carrying off the Himenean population, when the 
city was relinquished to the besiegers. It was 
•agreed that the fleet, instead of sailing straight to 
Syracuse, should employ itself in carrying off as 
much of the population as could be put on board, 
and in depositing them safely at Mess£n£ ; after 
which it would return to fetch the remainder, who 
would in the meantime defend the city with their • 
utmost force. 

Such was the frail chance of refuge now alone partial era. 
open to these unhappy Greeks, against the devour- nimm — 
ing enemy without. Immediately the feebler part 8 r t e *j s '®“ e 
of the population — elders, women, and children — tinned: the 

.. . , ... . 11111 town * s 

Crowding on board until the triremes could hold no length . 
more, sailed away along the northern coast to Mes- and™^. 
s6n& On the same night, Diokltfs also marched tured - 
out of the city with his Syracusan soldiers; in 
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such haste to get home, that he could not even 
tarry to bury the numerous Syracusan soldiers who 
had been just slain in the recent disastrous sally. 
Many of the Himera;ans, with their wives and 
children, took their departure along with Diokh's, 
as their only chance of escape ; since it was but too 
plain that the triremes would not carry away all. 
The bravest and most devoted portion of the Hiinc* 
nean warriors still remained, to defend their city 
until the triremes came back. After keeping armed 
watqji on the walls all night, they were again 
assailed on the next morning by the Carthagi- 
nians, elate with their triumph of the preceding day 
and with the flight of so many defenders. Yet not- 
withstanding all the pressure of numbers, ferocity, 
and battering machines, the resistance was still 
successfully maintained ; so that night found Hi- 
mera still a Grecian city. On the next day, the 
triremes, came back, having probably deposited* 
their unfortunate cargo in some place of safety not 
so far off as MessCnd. If the defenders could, have 
maintained their walls until another sunset* many 
of them might yet have escaped. But the good 
• fortune, and probably the physical force, of these 
brave men, was now at an end. The gods were 
quitting Himera, as they had before quitted Selinus. 
At themoment when the triremes were seen coming 
near to the port, the Iberian assailants broke down 
a wide space of the fortification with their battering- 
rams, poured in through the breach, and overcame 
all opposition. Encouraged by their shouts, the 
barbaric host now on all sides forced the walls, and 
spread themselves over the city, which became one 
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Beene of wholesale slaughter and plunder. It was 
no part of the scheme of Hannibal to interrupt the 
plunder, which he made over as a recompense to 
his soldiers. But he speedily checked the slaughter, 
being anxious to take as many prisoners as possible, 
and increasing the number by digging away all who 
had taken sanctuary in the temples. A few among 
this wretched population may have contrived to 
reach the approaching triremes ; all the rest cither 
perished or fell into the hands of the victor 1 . 

It was a proud day for the Carthaginian general 
When he stood as master on the grouud of Himera ; 
enabled to fulfil the duty, and satisfy the exigences, 
of revenge for his slain grandfather. Tragical indeed 
wastheconsummationof this long-cherished purpose. 
Not merely the walls and temples (as at Selinus), but 
all the houses in Himera, were razed to the ground. 
Its temples, having been first stripped of their or- 
naments and valuables, were burnt. The women 
and children taken captive were distributed as prizes 
among the soldiers. But all the male captives, 3000 
in number, were conveyed to the precise spot where 
Hamilkar had been slain, and there put to death 
with indignity 2 , as au expiatory satisfaction to his 
lost honour. Lastly, in order that even the hated 
name of Himera might pass into oblivion, a new 
town called Therma (so designated because of some 

1 Diodor. xiii. 151 , 62. 

s Diodor. xiii. 62. T&p S’ al^fjCtiXroraiv yvmtKas re f(al iraitas fiiadoit 
els to (TTparoTrcBov 7rape(f>v\aTTe‘ raw S* uvdpuv rovs tiXuvras, els rpar^i- 
\lovs &vtaspirapi)yayev em rov rorrov, iv nporepov 'Ap . A teas 6 irarmos 
ailrov vttb Yfkmos dvtjp($r], ica\ irdirras abcir dpevos tcaretTfaige. . 

The Carthaginians, after their victory over Agathokles in 30/ n.c., 
sacrificed their finest prisoners as offerings of thanks to the gods 
(Diodor. xx. 65). 


Hannibal 
destroys 
Himera, 
and slaugh- 
ters 3000 
prisoners, 
as an expia- 
tion to the 
memory of 
his grand- 
father. * 
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warm, springs) was shortly afterwards founded by 
the Carthaginians in the neighbourhood 1 . 

No man can now read the account of this whole- 
sale massacre without horror and repugnance. Yet 
we cannot doubt, that among all the acts of Hanni- 
bal’s life, this was the one in which he most gloried ; 
that it realized, in the most complete and emphatic 
manner, his concurrent inspirations of filial senti- 
ment, religious obligation, and honour as a patriot; 
that to show mercy would have been regarded as a 
mean dereliction of these esteemed impulses ; and 
that if the prisoners had been even more numerous,* 
all of them would have been equally slain, rendering 
the expiatory fulfilment only so much the more 
honourable and efficacious. In the Carthaginian 
religion, human sacrifices were not merely admit- 
ted, but passed for the strongest manifestation of 
devotional fervour, and were especially resorted to 
in times of distress, when the necessity for pro- 
pitiating the gods was accounted most pressing. 
Doubtless the feelings of Hannibal were cordially 
shared, and the plenitude of his revenge envied, by 
the army around him. So different, sometimes so 
totally contrary, is the tone and direction of the 
moral sentiments, among different ages and na- 
tions. 

».c. 409 . in the numerous wars of Greeks against Greeks, 
throughout which we have been unfortunately called upon to 
of Sicily— • stU(J y> we have found few or no examples of any 
ibnqibai considerable town taken by storm. So ipuch the 
his army, more terrible was the shock throughout the Grecian 
andretunu wor j ( | > 0 f ti ie ev ents just recounted ; Selinus and 

thage. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 79. 
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Himera, two Grecian cities of ancient standing and 
uninterrupted prosperity — had both of them been 
stormed, ruined, and depopulated, by a barbaric 
host, within the space of three months 1 . No event 
at all parallel hud occurred since the sack of Miletus 
by the Persians after the Ionic revolt (495 b.c. 2 ), 
which raised such powerful sympathy and mourn- 
ing in Athens. The war now racing in the .Egean, 
between Athens and Sparta with* their respective 
allies, doubtless contributed to deaden, throughout 
Central Greece, the impression of calamities sus- 
tained by Greeks at the western extremity of Sicily. 
But within that island, the sympathy with the suf- 
ferers was most acute, and aggravated by terror for 
the futurd. The Carthaginian general had displayed 
a degree of Energy equal to any Grecian officer 
throughout the war, with a command of besieging 
and battering machinery surpassing even the best 
equipped Grecian cities. The mercenaries whom 
be had got together were alike terrible from their 
bravery' and ferocity ; encouraging Carthaginian 
ambition to follow up its late rapid successes by 
attacks. against the other cities of the island. No 
such prospects indeed were at once realized. Han- 
nibal, having completed his revenge at Himera, and 
extended the Carthaginian dominion all across the 
north-west corner of Sicily (from Selinus on the 
southern sea to the site of Himera or Therma on 
the northern), dismissed his mercenary troops and 
returned home.. Most of them were satiated with 
plunder as well as pay, though the Campanians, 
who had been foremost at the capture of Selinus, 

1 Xenoph* Hellen. i. 1, 37. 3 Ilerodot. vi. 28. 
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thought themselves unfiurly stinted, aadretiredin 
disgust 1 , Hannibal carried back a rich spoil* wifi 
glorious trophies, to Carthage, where he was greeted 
with enthusiastic welcome and admiration 9 . 

408 4W " Never was there a time when the Greek cities in 

New intis- Sicily — and Syracuse, especially, upon whom the 
tine disco-a others would greatly rest in the event’ of a second 
— Hermo- Carthaginian invasion — had stronger motives for 
conics to keeping themselves in a condition of efficacious 
Sl<aly ' defence. Unfortunately, it was just at this mo- 
ment that a new cause of intestine discord burst 
upon Syracuse ; fatally impairing her strength, and 
proving in its consequences destructive to her li- 
berty. The banished Syracusan general Hermo- 
krates had recently arrived at Messdnfi ill Sicily ; 
where he appears to have been, at tBe time when 
the fugitives came from Himera. It has already 
been mentioned that he, with two colleagues, had 
commanded the Syracusan contingent serving with 
the Peloponnesians under Mindarus in Asia. After 
the disastrous defeat of Kyzikus, in which Mindarus 
was slain and every ship in the fleet taken or de- 
stroyed, sentence of banishment was passed, at Sy- 
racuse against the three admirals. Hermokrates 
was exceedingly popular among the trierarchs and 
the officers ; he had stood conspicuous for incor- 
ruptibility, and had conducted himself (so far as we 
have means of judging) with energy and ability in 
his command. The sentence, unmerited by his be-" 
haviour, was dictated by acute vexation for the loss 
of the fleet, and for the disappointment of those 
expectations which Hermokrates had held outj 


1 Diodor. xiii. 62-80. 


3 Diodor. xiii. 62. 
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combined with the fact that Diokles and the oppo- 
site party were, npw in the ascendent at Syracuse. 

When the banished general, in making it known to 
the armament, complained of its injustice and ille- 
gality, he obtained warm sympathy, and even ex- 
hortations still to retain the command, in spite of 
orders from home. He forbad them earnestly to 
think of raising sedition against their common city 
and country 1 ; upon which the trierarchs, when they 
took their last and affectionate leave of him, bound 
themselves by oath, as soon as they should return to 
Syracuse, to leave no means untried for procuring 
. his restoration. 

The admonitory words addressed by Hermokrates n e levies 
to the forwardness of the trierarchs, would have effects 
been honourable to his patriotism, had not his own by 
conduct at the same time been worthy of the worst 
enemies of his country. For immediately, on being 
superseded by the new admirals, he went to the sa- 
trap Pharnabazus, in whose favour he stood high ; 
and obtained from him a considerable present of 
money, which he employed in collecting mercenary 
troops and building ships, to levy war against his 
opponents in Syracuse and procure his own resto- 
ration*. Thus strengthened, he returned from Asia ' 
to Sicily, and reached the Sicilian Messing rather 
before the capture of Himera by the Carthaginians. 

At MessfinS he caused live fresh triremes to be built, 
besides taking into his pay 1000 of the expelled 
Himerseans. At the head of these troops, he at- 

♦ 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 28, 0 1 8* ovk €<f)a<rav 8eti/ oraaidfaiv npos tt}v 
iavr&v ttoXif, &c. 

* Xenoph, Hellen. i. 1, 31 ; Diodoiv xiii. 63. 
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tempted to force his way into Syracuse, under con- 
cept \|ittk-lK^^jMtd|. .in 'the city^wjho engaged to 
aM^ja»^dmi$sron by arms. PossiMysome oftbe 
trierare^ of tiis armament, who had before sworn 
' tpf^snd him their aid; had now returned And were 
among this body of interior partisans. 


fix. 409- 
408. 

. Ik is 
obliged to 
retire — lie 


The moment was well chosen for such an enter- 
prise. As the disaster at Kyzikus had exasperated 
the Syracusans against Hermokrates, so we cannot 


establishes doubt that there must have been a strong reaction 
himself in . 1 . . . 

the ruins of against Diokles and bis partisans, in consequence 
Mdact’s of the fall of Sclinus unaided, and the subsequent 


against the 
Carthagi- 
nians. * 


abandonment of Himera. What degree of blame . 
may fairly attach to Diokles for these misfortunes, 


we are not in a condition to judge. But such re- 


verses in themselves were sure to discredit him 


more or less, and to lend increased strength and 
stimulus.: to the partisans of the banished Hermo- 
krates. Nevertheless that leader, though he came 
to the gates of Syracuse, failed in his attempt to 
obtain admission, and was compelled to retire; 
upon which he marched his little army across the 
interior of the island, and took possession of the 
dismantled Selinus. Here he' established himself 


as the chief of a new settlement, got together as 
many as he could of the expelled inhabitants 
(among whom probably some had already come 
back along with Empedion), and invited many fresh 
colonists from other quarters. Re-establishing a por- 
tion of the demolished fortifications, he found him- 
self gradually strengthened by so many new-comers, 
as to place at his command a body of 6000 chosen 
hoplites — probably independent of other soldiers of 
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inferior merit. With these troops he began to 
invade the Carthaginian settlements in the neighr 
bourhood, MotyS and Panorama 1 . Having*!*, 
feated the forces of both in the field; he carried his 
ravages successfully over their territories, with large 
acquisitions of plunder. The Carthaginians had 
now no army remaining in Sicily for their immense 
host of the preceding year had consisted only of 
mercenaries levied for the occasion, and then dis- 
banded. 

These events excited strong sensation throughout »-c -ios- 
Sicily. The valour of Hermokrates, who had re- ‘ , 
stored Selinus and conquered the Carthaginian^ on attempts to 
the very ground where they had stood so recently racus£»fth 
in terrific force, was contrasted with the inglorious the s> "a- ° f 
proceedings of Diokles at Himera. In the public '“®“ n t 8 u slai " 
assemblies of Syracuse, this topic, coupled with the ^ s c ^ en f“j 
unjust sentence whereby Iiermokrates had been Diokles. 
banished, was emphatically set forth by his parti- 
sans ; producing some reaction in his favour, and 
a still greater effect in disgracing his rival Diokles. 

Apprised that the tide of Syracusan opinion was 
turning towards him, Hermokrates made renewed 
preparations for his return, and resorted to a new 
stratagem for the purpose of smoothing the diffi- 
culty. He marched from Selinus to the ruined site 
of Himera, informed himself of the spot where the 
Syracusan troops had undergone their murderdus 
defeat, and collected together the bones of his 
slain fellow-citizens ; which (or rather the unburied 
bodies) must have lain upon the field unheeded 
for about two years. Having placed these bones 

1 Diodor. xiii. 63. 
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on cars richly decorated, he marched with his forces 
and conveyed them across the island from Himera 
to the Syracusan border.' Here as an exile he halted ; 
thinking it suitable now to display respect for the 
law — though in his previous attempt he had gone tip 
to the very gates of the city, without any similar 
scruples. But he sent forward some friends with 
the cars and the bones, tendering them to the citi- 
zens for the purpose of being honoured with due 
funeral solemnities. Their arrival was the signal 
for a violent party discussion, and for an outburst 
of aggravated displeasure'against Diokles, who bad 
left the bodies unburied on the field of battle. “ It 
was to Hermokrates (so his partisans urged) and to 
his valiant efforts against the Carthaginians, that 
the recovery of these remnants of the slain, and the 
opportunity of administering to them the funereal 
solemnities, was now owing. Let the Syracusans, 
after duly performing such obsequies, testify their 
gratitude to Hermokrates by a vote of restoration, 
and their displeasure against Diokles by a sentence 
of banishment’.” Diokles with his partisans was 
thus placed at great disadvantage. In opposing the 
restoration of Hermokrates,- he thought it necessary 
also to oppose the proposition for" welcoming and 
burying the bones of the slain citizens. Here the 
feelings of the people went vehemently against him ; 
the bones were received and interred, amidst the 
respectful attendance of all ; and so strong was 
the reactionary sentiment generally, that the parti- 
sans of Hermokrates carried their proposition for 
sentencing Diokles to banishment. But on the 

1 Diodor. xiii. 63, 75. 
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other hand, they could uot so far prevail as to-obtain 
the restoration of Hermokrates himself. The pur- 
poses of the latter had been so palpably mahifested, 
in trying a few months before to force bis way into 
the city by surprise, and in now presenting himself 
at the frontier with an armed force under his com- 
mand — that his re-admission would have been 
nothing less than a deliberate surrender of the free- 
dom of the city to a despot 1 . 

Having failed in this well-laid stratagem for ob- ».<•_. <oh- 
tainlng a vote of consent, Hermokrates saw that He ^ 0 
his return could not at that moment be consum- kr »fe»trie» 

again to 

mated by open force. He therefore retired from penetrate 
the Syracusan frontier; yet only postponing- his cuse with 
purposes of armed attack until his friends in -the fo^Heie 
city could provide for him a convenient oppor- 
tunity. We see plainly that his own party within 
had been much strengthened, and his opponents 
enfeebled, by the recent manoeuvre. Of this a proof 
is to be found in the banishment of Diokles, who 
probably was not succeeded by any other leader of 
equal influence. After a certain interval, the par- 
tisans of Hermokrates contrived a plan which they 
thought practicable, for admitting him into the city 
by night. Forewarned by them, he marched from 
Selinus at the head of 3000 soldiers, crossed the 
territory of Gela*, and reached the concerted spot 

1 Diodor. xiii. 76. K al 6 piv &ioK\fjs tyvy abcvBr), t6p di 1 EppoKpdnjp 
oW a>s npoatbi^apro' vnwnrcvop yap rrjv rdpbpbs rokpav, prj wore u^wp 
rj ytpovlas , dpabcifa iavr 6p t vpavpov. 

* Diodor. xiii. 76. *0 pip ovp * EppoKpdrrjg r6re rbv icaipdp ovg 6p&p 
tffltrop tit rd pLacra(r0ai f naXiP dpfx^prjatp tls 2(\tvovvra. Mcra bt 
npa xpoPOP , tup (piXoiP avrdu ptrantpnoptv&p, &ppr)<re ptrd rpurxiXlav 
trrparuDT&p, ica\ noptv$t\t bib rrjt TfXuas, fjitt pvktos in \ t6p trvprtray- 
pivop rdnop. 
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tii6 repunty of his Advance, he had only a few troops 

altmg with him ; the main body dot having been sbie 
to keep up. With these few, however, he hastened 
to the gate, which he found already in possession 
of his friends, who had probably (like PasitnSlus 
at Corinth 1 * ) awaited a night on which they were 
posted to act as sentinels. Master of the gate, 
Hermokrates, though joined by his partisans within 
in arms, thought it prudent to postpone decisive 
attack until his own main force came up. But during 
this interval, the Syracusan authorities in the city, 
apprised of what had happened, mustered their full 
military strength in the agora, and lost no time in 
falling upon the band of aggressors. After a sharply 
contested combat, these aggressors were completely 
worsted, and Hermokrates hirnself slain with a consi- 
derable proportion of his followers. The remainder 
having fled, sentence of banishment was passed 
upon them. Several among the wounded, how- 
ever, were reported by their relatives as slain, in 
order that they might escape being comprised in 
such a condemnation 3 . 


1 Xenoph. Hcllen. iv. 4, 8. 

8 Diodor. xiii. 75. 

Xenophon (Hcllen. i. 3, 13) states that Hermokrates, rjhrj favytw *k 
2vpaicov<ru>v, was among thofe who accompanied Pharnabazus along 
with the envoys intended to go to Susa, but who only went as far as 
Gordium in Phrygia, and were detained by Pharnabazus (on the requi- 
sition of Cyrus) for three years. This must have been in the year 
407 b.c. Now I cannot reconcile this with the proceedings of Hermo- 
krates as described by Diodorus ; his coming to the Sicilian Mess£n£ — 
his exploits near Selinus — his various attempts to procure restoration 
to Syracuse : — all of which must have occurred in 408-407 B.c., ending 
with the death of Hermokrates. 

It seems to me impossible that the person mentioned by Xenophon 
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■ Thus, perished one of the most energetic of the 
Syracusan citizens ; a man not less effective as a de- 
fender of his country against foreign enemies, than 
bim.self dangerous as a formidable enemy to her 
internal liberties. It would seem, as. far as we can 
make out, that his attempt to make himself master 
of his country was powerfully seconded, and might 
well have succeeded. But it lacked that adven- 
titious support arising from present embarrassment 
and danger in the foreign relations of the city, which 
we 'shall nnd so efficacious two years afterwards in 
promoting the ambitious projects of Dionysius. 

Dionysius — for the next coming generation the First *p- 
most formidable name in the Grecian world — now K*8iu»° f 
appears for the first time in history. He was a ,ts J’ rMUM - 
young Syracusan of no consideration from family 
or position, described as even of low birth and low 
occupation; as a scribe or secretary, which was 
looked upon as a subordinate, though essential, 
function '. He was the son of Hermokrates — not 


as accompanying Pharnabazus into the interior can have been the emi- 
nent Hermokrates. Whether it was another person of the same name 
— or whether Xenophon was altogether misinformed— I will not take 
upon me to (Jetermine. There were really two contemporary Syracu- 
sans bearing that name, for the father of Dionysius the despot was 
named Hermokrates. 

Polybius (xii. 25. p.) states that Hermokrates fought with the Lace- 
daemonians at JSgospotftmi. lie means the eminent general so called ; 
who however cannot have been at /Egospbtami in the summer or autumn 
of 405 b.c. There is some mistake in the assertion of Polybius, but I 
do not know how to expluin it. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 9(5 ; xiv. 66. 

Isokrates, Or. v. Philipp, s. 73— Dionysius, iroXXoarhs Ivpaxo- 
otW Ka\ rip ytvfi Aral xfj ho!;)] Kai rots nWots airacriv, &c. 

Demosthenes, adv. Leptinem, p. 506. s. 1/8. ypapfiarsas, (fiacre, 
&c. Polybius (xv. 35), eVc htjponKrjs Kai raimvijs imo&tcrtQS bpfirfit ir, 
&c. Compare Pdlyscnus, v. 2, 2. 
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that emipent person whose death has been just de- 
scribed, but another person of the same name, 
whether related or not, we do not know 1 . It' is 
highly probable that he was a man effiterairy'ability 
and instruction, since we read of hin^in afleisdayi 
as a composer of odes and tragedies ; and It is 
certain that he stood distinguished in all the talents 
for military action— bravery, force of will, and 
quickness of discernment. On the present occa- 
sion, he espoused strenuously the party of Her- 
mokrates, and was one of those who took arms in 
the city on his behalf. Having distinguished him- 
self in the battle, and received several wounds, he 
was among those given out for dead by his rela- 
tions*. In this manner he escaped the sentence of 
banishment passed against the survivors. And 
when, in the course of a certain time, after recover- 
ing from his wounds, he was produced as unexpect- 
edly living— we may presume that his opponents 
and the leading men in the city left him unmo- 
lested, not thinking it worth while to reopen poli- 
tical inquisition in reference to matters already 
passed and finished. He thus remained in the city, 
marked out by his daring and address to the Her- 
mokratsean party, as the person most fit to take up 
the mantle, and resume the anti-popular designs, of 
their late leader. It will presently be seen how the 
chiefs of this party lent their aid to exalt him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Syracuse 
was greatly enfeebled by this division. Though the 
three several attempts of Hermokrates to penetrate 

1 Xenoph. Hellen.ii.2, 21. Atoiwto* o'EpiioKparoft. Diodor. xiii. 91 

s Diodor. xiii. 7 5. 
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by force or fraud into the city bad all failed, yet weaicnen 
they had left a formidable body of malcontents JJSJST 
behind; , while the. opponents also, the popular 
government and its leaders, had been materially -pjjJt 0 * 
reducedin power and consideration by thebanish- la- 
ment of Diof les. This magistrate way succeeded fomcir. 
by Daphnseus and others, of whom we know no* th ** e ' 
thing, except that they are spoken of ns rich 
men and representing the sentiments of the rich — 
and that they seem to have manifested but little 
ability. Nothing' could be more unfortunate than 
the weakness of Syracuse at this particular juncture: 
for the Carthaginians, elate with their successes at 
Selinus and Himera, and doubtless also piqued by 
the subsequent retaliation of Hermokrates upon 
their dependencies at Motyfi and Panormus, were 
just now meditating a second invasion of Sicily on 
a still larger scale. Not uninformed of their pro- 
jects, the Syracusan leaders sent envoys to Car- 
thage to remonstrate against them, and to make 
propositions for peace. But no satisfactory answer 
could be obtained, nor were the preparations dis- 
continued 1 . 

In the ensuing spring, the storm gathering from b.c. 40 a. 
Africa burst with destructive violence upon this ^ re » h > nT *- 
fated island. . A mercenary force had been got to- sicUy by 
gether during the winter, greater than that whick 
had sacked Selinus and Himera; 300,000 men, 
according^) Ephorus — 120,000, according to Xe- “y ffj} 1 
nophon and Timaeus. Hannibal was again placed in kou. 
command \ but his predominant impulses of family 
and religion having been satiated by the great sa- 

1 Diodor. xiii. 7^. 
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for defence 
at Antigen, 
turn. 


orifice of Himerii? be excised himself o&theaoore 
of old age, hndwasonly induced to aeceptfbedttty* 
by having bis relative Imilkon named as ctdleaguft 
By their joint efforts, the immense host of Iberians, 
Mediterranean islanders, Campanians,' Libyans, and 
Numidians, was united at Carthage, aim made ready 
to be conveyed across, in a fleet of 120 -triremes, 
with no less than 1500 transports 1 . To protect the 
landing, forty Carthaginian triremes were previously 
sent over to the Bay of MotyS: The Syracusan 
leaders, with commendable energy and watchfulness, 
immediately despatched the like number of triremes 
to attack them, in hopes of thereby checking the 
farther arrival of the grand armament. They were . 
victorious, destroying fifteen of the Carthaginian 
triremes, and driving the rest back to Africa; yet 
their object was not attained; for Hannibal himself, 
coming forth immediately with fifty fresh triremes, 
constrained the Syracusans to. retire. Presently 
afterwards the grand armament appeared, disem- 
barking its motley crowd of barbaric warriors near 
the western cape of Sicily. 

Great was the alarm caused throughout Sicily 
by their arrival. All the Greek cities either now 
began to prepare for war, or pushed with a more 
vigorous hand equipments previously begun, since 
they seetp to have had some previous knowledge 
of the purpose of the enemy. The Syracusans 
sent to entreat assistance both from the Italian 
Greeks and from Sparta. From the latter city, 
however, little was to be expected, since her whole 
efforts were now devoted to the prosecution of the 

1 Diorlor. xiii. 80; Xenoph. Helleri. i. 5, 21. 
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warAgainstAfckeos ; this beiug, the year wheceiu 
IWlikiatidi^ the battle of 

Argiaussa was fought. 

. OS aft Sicilian Greeks, tbe v Agrigentmes were 
both the most frightened, and the most busily em- 
ployed. Conterminous as they were with Selinus. 
on their western frontier, and foreseeing that the 
first shock of the invasion would fall upon them, 
they immediately began to carry in their outlying 
property within the walls, as well as to accumulate 
a stock of provisions for enduring blockade, Send- 
ing for Dexippus, a Lacedaemonian then in Gela 
as commander of a body of mercenaries for the 
defence of that town, they engaged him in their 
service, with 1500 hoplites; reinforced by 800 of 
those Campanians who had served with Hannibal at 
Hirnera, but had quitted him in disgust 1 . 

Agrigentum was at this time in the highest state Grandeur, 

e ° ° .. , ... , ® . . Health, and 

of prosperity and magnificence ; a tempting prize population 
for any invader. Its population was very great; n™. 8 ™'"’ 
comprising, according to one account, 20,000 citi- 
zens among an aggregate total of 200,000 males — 
citizens, metics, and slaves ; according to another 
account, an aggregate total of no less than 800,000 
persons*; numbers unauthenticated, and not to be 
trusted farther than as indicating a very populous 
city. Situated a little more than two miles from the 
sea, and possessing a spacious territory highly culti- 
vated, especially with vines and olives, Agrigentum 
carried on»a lucrative trade with the opposite coast 
of Africa, where at that time no such plantations 

1 Diodor. xiii. 81-84. 3 Diogcn. laert. viii. 63. 
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flourished. Its temples and porticos, especially 
the spacious temple of Zeus Olympius — its statues 
and pictures — its abundance of chariots and horses 
— its fortifications — its sewers — its artificial lake of 
near* a mile in circumference, abundantly stocked 
with fish — all these placed it on a par with the 
most splendid cities of the Hellenic world 1 . Of 
the numerous prisoners taken at the defeat of the 
Carthaginians near Himera seventy years before, a 
very large proportion had fallen to the lot of the 
Agrigentines, and had been employed by them in 
public works contributing to the advantage or orna- 
ment of the city*. The hospitality of the wealthy 
citizens — Gellias, Antisthenes, and others — was 
carried even to profusion. The surrounding territory 
was celebrated for its breed of horses 3 , which the 
rich Agrigentines vied with each other in training 
and equipping for the chariot-race. At the last 
Olympic games immediately p/eceding this fatal 
Carthaginian invasion (that is at the 93rd Olym- 
piad — 408 b.c.), the Agrigentine Exsenetus gained 
the prize in a chariot-race. On returning to Sicily 
after his victory, he was welcomed by many of 
his friends, who escorted him home in proces- 
sion with 300 chariots, each drawn by a t pair of 
white horses, and all belonging to native Agrigen- 
tines. Of the festival by which the wealthy Anti- 
sthenes celebrated the nuptials of his daughter, we 
read an account almost fabulous. Amidst all .this 
wealth and luxury, it is not surprising to hear that 

1 Biodor. xiii. 81-8*4 ; Polyb. ix. 7- 

• Virgil, Jfeieid. iii. 70*4. 


1 Diodor. xi. 25. 
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the Tough duties of military exercise were imper- 
fectly kept up, and that indulgences, not very con- 
sistent with soldierlike efficiency, were allowed to 
the citizens on guard. 

Such was Agrigentum in May 406 b.c. ,when Han- 
nibal and Imilkon approached it with their power- 
full army. Their first propositions, however, were 
not of a hostile character.’ They invited the Agri- 
gentines to enter *in to alliance with Carthage ; or if 
this were not acceptable, at any rate to remain neu- 
tral and at peace. Both propositions were declined*. 

Besides having taken engagements with Gela and 
Syracuse, the Agrigentines also felt a confidence, 
not unreasonable, in the strength of their own walls 
and situation. Agrigentum with its citadel was 
placed on an aggregate of limestone hills, imme- 
diately above the confluence of two rivers, both 
flowing from the north ; the river Akragas on the 
eastern and southern sides of the city, and the 
Hypsas on its western side. Of this aggregate of 
hills, separated from each other by clefts and val- 
leys, the northern half is the loftiest, being about 
1100 feet above the level of the sea — the southern 
half is less lofty. But on all sides, except on 
the south-west, it rises by a precipitous ascent; on 
the side towards the sea, it springs immediately out 
of the plain, thus presenting a fine prospect to 
ships passing along the coast. The whole of this 
aggregate of hills was encompassed by a continuous 
yrall, built* round the declivity, and in some parts 
hewn out of the solid rock. The town of Agrigen- 
tum was situated in the southern half of the- walled 


1 Diodor. xiii. 85. 
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enclosure. The citadel, separated from it -by a 
ravine, and accessible only by one narrow ascent, 
stood on the north-eastern hill ; it was . the most 
conspicuous feature in the place, called the Athe- 
naeum, and decorated by temples of Ath£n£ and of 
Zeus Atabyrius. In the plain under the southern' 
wall of the city stood the Agrigentine sepulchres 1 . 
TheCartiia- Reinforced by 800 Campanian mercenaries, 
.tuck Agri- with the 1500 other mercenaries brought by 
fhey U de- Dexippus from Gela — the Agrigentines awaited 
tomUncar confidently the attack upon their walls, whioh 
Diatemper were not on ty in ^ ar better condition-than those 
of Selinus, but also unapproachable by battering- 
gious ter- machines or moveable towers, except on one part of 
rors-saui- ^ SO uth-westem side. It was here that Hannibal, 
after reconnoitring the town all round, began his 
attack. But after hard fighting without success 
for one day, he was forced to retire at nightfall ; 
and even lost his battering train, which was burnt 
during the night by a sally of the besieged*. 
Desisting from farther attempts on that point, 
Hannibal now ordered his troops to pull down 

’ See about the Topography of Agrigentum— Seyfert, Aknunw, p. 21, 
23, 40 (Hamburg 1845). 

The modem town of Girgenti stands on one of the hills of this vast 
which is overspread with masses of ruins, and round which 
the traces of the old walls may be distinctly made out, with considerable 
' remains of them in some particular parts. 

Compare Polybius, i. 18 ; ix. 27. 

Pindar calls the town wora/xia r ’ Anpayavri— Pyth. vi. 6 : lepop ouajpa 
norafiov — Ol) mp, ii. 10. 

* Diodor. xiii. 85. 

We read of a stratagem in Polyaenus (v. 10, 4), whereby Imilkon is 
said to have enticed the Agrigentines, in one of their sallies, into incau- 
tious pursuit, by a simulated flight j and thus to have inflicted upon 
them a serious defeat. 
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the tombs ; which were numerous on the lower or 
southern side of the city, and many of which, espe- 
cially that of the despot Theron, were of conspicuous 
grandeur. By this measure he calculated on pro- 
viding materials adequate to the erection of im- 
mense mounds, equal in height to the southern wall, 
and sufficiently close to it for the purpose of assault. 
His numerous host had made considerable progress 
in demolishing these tombs, and Were engaged in 
breaking down the monument of Theron, when their 
progress was arrested by a thunderbolt falling upon 
it. This event was followed Jby religious terrors, 
suddenly overspreading the camp. The prophets 
declared that the violation of the tombs was an act 
of criminal sacrilege. Every night the spectres of 
those whose tombs had been profaned manifested 
themselves, to the affright of the soldiers on guard ; 
while the judgement of the gods was manifested in 
a violent pestilential distemper. Numbers of the 
army perished, Hannibal himself among them ; and 
even of those- who escaped death, many were dis- 
abled from active duty by distress and suffering. 
Imilkon was compelled to appease the gods, and to 
calm the agony of the troops, by a solemn suppli- 
cation according to the Carthaginian rites. He 
sacrificed a child, considered as the most propitia- 
tory of all offerings, to Kronus ; and cast into the 
sea a number of animal victims as offerings to 
Poseidon 1 . 

These religious rites calmed the terrors of the 
army, and mitigated, or were supposed to have 
mitigated, the distemper; so that Imilkon, while 

1 Diodor. xiii. 86. 
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wwallg. thQugh without aay considerable 
nKcSal^ *^ ce8 ^ He also dammed up the western river 
SSw, »yP««. m as to turn the stream agaiastihe wall ; 
topmS*** manoeuvre produced no effect. Hla opera* 

: Th« tions were presently interrupted by the. arrival of 

teefeoe. a powerful army which marched from Syracuse, 
under . Daphnaeus, to the relief of Agrigentum. 
Reinforced in its road by the military strength of 
wtoot- Kamarina and Gela, it amounted to 30,000 foot 
and 5000 horse, on reaching the river Himera, the 
eastern frontier of the Agrigentine territory ; while 
a fleet of thirty Syracusan triremes sailed along the 
coast to second its efforts. As these troops neared 
the town, Imilkon despatched against them a body 
of Iberians and Campanians 1 ; who however, after a 
strenuous combat, were completely defeated, and 
driven back to the Carthaginian camp near the 
city, where they found themselves under the pro- 
tection of the main army. Daphnaeus, having 
secured the victory and inflicted severe loss upon 
the enemy, was careful to prevent his troops from 
disordering their ranks in the ardour of pursuit, in 


1 Diodor. xiii. 87. 

It appears that an eminence a little way eastward from* Agrigentum 
still bears tbe name of II Campo Cartaginese, raising some presumption 
that it was once occupied by the Carthaginians. Evidently, the troops 
sent out by Imilkon to meet and repel Daphnaeus, must have taken 
post to the eastward of Agrigentum, from which side the Syracusan 
army of relief was approaching. Seyfert (Akragas, p. 41) contests this 
point, and supposes that they must have been on the western side; 
misled by the analogy of the Roman siege in 262 b.c., when the Car- 
thaginian relieving army under Hanno were coming from the westward 
—from Herakleia (Polyb. i. 19). 
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the tfpprehension that Imilkon with the, main body 
might take advantage of that disorder to tarn the 
( fortune oftfye day— as had happened in the terrible 
defeat before Himera, three years before. The 
routed Iberians were thus allowed to get back to 
the camp. At the same time the Agrigentines, 
witnessing from the walls, with joyous excitement, 
the flight of their enemies, vehemently urged their 
generals to lead them forth for an immediate sally, • 
in order that the destruction of the fugitives might 
thus be consummated. But the generals were in* 
flexible in resisting such demand ; conceiving that 
the city itself would thus be stripped of its defend* 
ers, and that Imilkon might seize the occasion for 
assaulting it with his main body, when there was 
not sufficient force to repel them. The defeated 
Iberians thus escaped to the main camp ; neither 
pursued by the Syracusans, nor impeded, as they 
passed near the Agrigentine walls, by the popula- 
tion within. 


Presently Daphnaeus with his victorious army 
reached Agrigentum, and joined the citizens ; who 
flocked in crowds, along with the Lacedaemonian 
Dexippus, to meet and welcome them. But the 
joy of meeting, and the reciprocal congratulations 
on the recent victory, were fatally pofsoned by ge- 
neral indignation for the unmolested escape of the 
defeated Iberians j occasioned by nothing less than 
remissness, cowardice, or corruption, (so it was con- 
tended)^ on the part of the generals — first the Syra- 
cusan generals, and next the Agrigentine. Against 
the former, little was now said, though much was 
held in reserve, as we shall soon hear. But 


Daphnaeus 
enters Agri- 
gentum. 
Discontent 
against the 
Agrigentine 
generals, 
for having 
been hack* 
ward in 
attack. 

They are 
put to 
death. 
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against the latter, the discontent, of the Agrigentine 
population burst forth instantly and impetuously. 
A public assembly being held on the spot, the 
Agrigentine generals, five in number, were put 
under accusation. Among many speakers who 
denounced them as guilty of treason, the most 
violent of all was the Kamarinsean Mends — himself 
one of the leaders, seemingly of the Kamarinsean 
contingent in the army of Daphnaeus. The con- 
currence of Menes, carrying to the Agrigentines a 
full sanction of their sentiments, wrought them up 
to such a pitch of fury, that the generals, when they 
came to defend themselves, found neither sympathy 
nor even common fairness of hearing. Four out of 
the five were stoned and put to death on the spot ; 
the fifth, Argeius, was spared only on the ground of 
his youth ; and even the Lacedaemonian Dexippus 
was severely censured 1 . 

How far, in regard to these proceedings, the ge- 
nerals were really guilty, or how far their defence, 
had it been fairly heard, would have been valid — 
is a point which our scanty information does not 
enable us to determine. But it is certain that the 
arrival of the victorious Syracusans at Agrigentum 
completely altered the relative position of affairs. 
Instead of farther assaulting the walls, Imilkon was 
attacked in his camp by Daphnaeus. The camp, 
however, was so fortified as to repel all attempts, 
and the siege from this time forward became' only 

a blockade; a contest of patience and privation 

♦ 

1 Diodor. xiii. 87. 

The youth of Argeius, combined with the fact of his being in high 
command, makes us rather imagine that he was of noble birth : compare 
Thucydid. vi. 38— the speech of Athenagoras. 
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between the city and the besiegers, lasting seven 
or eight months from the commencement of the 
siege. At first Daphnaeus, with his own force 
united to the Agrigent' les, was strong enough to 
. harass the Carthaginians and intercept their sup- 
plies, so that the greatest distress began to prevail 
among their army. The Campanian mercenaries 
even broke out into mutiny, crowding, with clamor- 
ous demands for provision and with menace of de- 
serting, round the tent of Imilkon ; who barely pa- 
cified them by pledging to them the gold and silver 
drinking-cups of the chief Carthaginians around 
him 1 , coupled with entreaties that they would wait 
yet a few days. During that short interval, he 
meditated and executed a bold stroke of relief. The 
Syracusans and Agrigentines were mainly supplied 
by sea from Syracuse ; from whence a large trans- 
port of provision-ships was now expected, under 
convoy of some Syracusan triremes. Apprised of 
their approach, Imilkon silently brought out forty 
Carthaginian triremes from Motye and Panormus, 
with which he suddenly attacked the Syracusan con- 
voy, noway expecting such a surprise. Eight Syra- 
cusan triremes were destroyed, the remainder were 
driven ashore, and the whole fleet of transports * 
fell into the hands of Imilkon. Abundance and 
satisfaction now reigned in the camp of the Cartha- 

1 Mention is again made, sixty-five years afterwards, in the descrip- 
tion of the war of Timoleon against the Carthaginians — of the abun- 
dance of gold and silver drinking cups, and rich personal ornaments, 
carried by the native Carthaginians on military service (Diodor. xvi. 81 ; 
Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 28, 2.9). 

There was a select body of Cartliagiuians — a Sacred Band — mentioned 
in these later times, consisting of 2500 men of distinguished bravery as . 
well as of conspicuous position in the city (Diodor, xvi. 80; xx. 10). 
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gan the mutiny, complaining to him of their con- 
dition. Perhaps he had been alarmed and disgusted 
at the violent manifestation of the Agrigentines 
against their generals, extending partly to himself 
also. At any rate, he manifested no zeal in the 
defence, and was even suspected of having received 
a bribe of fifteen talents from the Carthaginians. 
He tpld the Campanians that Agrigentum w as no 
longer tenable for want of supplies ; upon which 
they immediately retired, and marched away to 
Messfinfi, affirming that the time stipulated for their 
stay had expired. Such a secession struck every 
one with discouragement. The Agrigentine gene- 
rals immediately instituted an examination, to as- 
certain the quantity of provision still remaining in 
the city. Having made the painful discovery that 
there remained but very little, they took the reso- 
lution of causing the city to be evacuated . by its 
population during the coming night 1 . 

Agngentum A night followed, even more replete with woe 
plundered and desolation than that which had witnessed the 
flight of Diokles with the inhabitants of Himera 
from their native city. Few scenes can be imagined 
more deplorable than the vast population of Agri- 
* gentum obliged to hurry out of their gates during 
a December night, as their only chance of escape 
from famine or the sword of a merciless enemy. 
The road to Gela was beset by a distracted crowd, 
of both sexes and of every age and condition, con- 


1 Diodor. xiii, 88. 
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founded in one indiscriminate lot of suffering. 
No thought could be bestowed on the preserva- 
tion of property or cherished possessions. Happy 
were they who could save their lives ; for not a 
few, through personal weakness or the immobility 
of despair, were left behind. Perhaps here and 
there a citizen, combining the personal strength 
with the filial piety of iEneas, might carry away 
his aged father with the household gods on his 
shoulders ; but for the most part, the old, the sick, 
and the impotent, all whose years were either too 
tender or too decrepit to keep up with a hurried 
flight, were of necessity abandoned. Some re- 
mained and slew themselves, refusing even to sur- ‘ 
vive the loss of their homes and the destruction of 
their city; others, among whom was the wealthy 
Gellias, consigned themselves to the protection of 
the temples, but with little hope that it would pro- 
cure them safety. The morning’s dawn exhibited 
to Imilkon unguarded walls, a deserted city, and a 
miserable population of exiles huddled together in 
disorderly flight on the road to Gela. 

For these fugitives, however, the Syracusan and 
Agrigentine soldiers formed a rear-guard sufficient 
to keep off the aggravated torture of a pursuit. 
But the Carthaginian army found enough to occupy 
them in the undefended prey which was before their 
eyes. They rushed upon the town with the fury of 
men who had been struggling and suffering before 
it for eight months. They ransacked the houses, 
slew every living person that was left, and found 
plunder enough to satiate even a ravenous appe- 
tite. Temples as well as private dwellings were * 

2 q 2 
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alike stripped, so that those who had taken sanc- 
tuary in them became victims like the rest ; a fate 
which Gellias only avoided by setting fire to the 
temple in which he stood and perishing in its ruins. 
The great public ornaments and trophies of the 
city — the bull of Phalaris, together with the most 
precious statues and pictures — were preserved by 
Imilkon and sent home as decorations to Carthage 1 . 
While he gave up the hoQses of AgrigentUni to be 
thus gutted, he still kept them standing, and Caused 
them, to serve as winter-quarters for the repose of 
his soldiers, after the hardships of an eight months’ 
siege. The unhappy Agrigentine fugitives first 
found shelter and kind hospitality at Gela; from 
whence they were afterwards, by permission of the 
Syracusans, transferred to Leontini. 
b c. 406. 1 have described, as far as the narrative of Dio- 

Terror dorus permits us to know, this momentous and 
throug h ° ut tra gj ca j p 0 r ti on of Sicilian history ; a suitable pre- 
face to the long despotism of Dionysius. It is evi- 
dent that the seven or eight montlis (the former 
of these numbers is authenticated by Xenophon, 
while the latter is given by Diodorus) of the siege 
or blockade must have contained matters of the 
greatest importance which are not mentioned, and 
that even of the main circumstances which brought 
about the capture, we are most imperfectly in- 
formed. But though we cannot fully comprehend 
its causes, its effects are easy to understand. They 
were terror-striking and harrowing in the extreme. 
When the storm which had beaten down Selinus 
and Himera was now perceived to have extended 
1 Diodor, xiii. 89, 90. 
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its desolation to a city so much more conspicuous, 
among the wealthiest and most populous in the 
Grecian world — when the surviving Agrigentine 
population, including women and children, and the 
great, proprietors of c’.ariots whose names stood 
recorded as victors at Olympia, were seen all con- 
founded in one common fate of homeless flight and 
nakedness — when the victorious host and its com- 
manders took up their*quarters in the deserted 
houses, ready to spread their conquests farther 
after a winter of repose — there was hardly a Greek 
in Sicily who did not tremble for his life and pro- 
perty 1 . Several of them sought shelter at Syra- 
cuse, while others even quitted the island altoge- 
ther, emigrating to Italy. 

Amidst so much anguish, humiliation, and ter- 1 jj l ‘ t n c t r J com * 
ror, there were loud complaints against the conduct *g»i“‘“be 

/•in , , , Syracusan 

of the Syracusan generals under whose command generals, 
the disaster had occurred. The censure which had 
been cast upon them before, for not having vigor- 
ously pursued the defeated Iberians, was now re- 
vived, jnd aggravated tenfold by the subsequent 
misfortune. To their inefficiency the capture of 
Agrigentum was ascribed, and apparently 
without substantial cause ; for the town was so 
strongly placed as to defy assault, and could only 
be taken by blockade ; now we discern no impedi- 
ments adequate to hinder the Syracusan generals 
from procuring supplies of provisions ; and it 
seems clear that the surprise of the Syracusan store- 
ships might have been prevented by proper pre- 

1 Diodor. xiii. 91. 
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cautions *, upon which surprise the whole question 
turned, between famine in the Carthaginian camp 
and famine in Agrigentum 1 . The efficiency of 
Dexippus and the other generals, in defending Agri- 
gentum (as depicted by Diodorus), stands sadly 
inferior to the vigour and ability displayed by Gy- 
lippus before Syracuse, as described by Thucy- 
dides : and we can hardly wonder that by men 
in the depth of misery, like the Agrigenlines — or 
in extreme alarm, like the other Sicilian Greeks — 
these generals, incompetent or treasonable, should 
be regarded as the cause of the ruin. 

The Her- Such a state of sentiment, under ordinary cir- 

mokratean , 

party at . cumstances, would have led to the condemnation 
comrs'for- of the generals and to the nomination of others, 
subvert the with little farther result. But it became of far 
Sddmte* g raver import, when combined with the actual si- 
Dionyaius. tuation of parties in Syracuse. The Hermpkratean 
opposition party — repelled during the preceding 
year with the loss of its leader, yet nowise crushed 
— now re-appeared more formidable than ever, under 
a new leader more aggressive even than Her mokrates 
himself. Throughout ancient as well as modern 
^istory, defeat and embarrassment in the foreign 
relations have proved fruitful causes of change in 
the internal government. Such auxiliaries had 
been wanting to the success of llermokrates in the 
preceding year ; but alarms of every kind now over- 
hung the city in terrific magnitude, and when the 

1 Diodor. xiii. K8. 

Xenophon confirms the statement of Diodorus, that Agrigentum was 
taken by famine (IMcn. i. 5, 21 ; ii. 2, 24 ). 
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first Syracusan assembly was convoked on return* 
ing from Agrigentum, a mournful silence reigned 1 ; 
as in the memorable description given by Demo- 
sthenes pf the Athenian assembly held immediately 
after the taking of Elateia 2 . The generals had lost 
the confidence of their fellow-citizens ; yet no one 
else was forward, at a juncture so full of peril, to 
assume their duty, by proffering fit counsel for the 
future conduct of the way. Now was the time for 
the Hermokratcan party to lay their train for put- 
ting down the government. Dionysius, though both 
young and of mean family, was adopted as leader 
in consequence of that audacity and bravery which 
even already he had displayed, both ill the fight 
along with Hermokrates and in the battles against 
the Carthaginians. Hipparinus, a Syracusan of 
rich family who had ruined himself by dissolute 
expenses, was eager to renovate his fortunes by 
seconding the elevation of Dionysius to the de- 
spotism 3 ; Philistus (the subsequent historian of 
Syracuse), rich, young, and able, threw himself 
ardently into the same cause ; and doubtless other 
leading persons, ancient Hcrmokrateans and others, 

1 Diodor. xiii. 91. 

* Demosthenes de Corona, p. 28(>. s. 220. 

This comparison is made by M. Unmet dc Presto, in his valuable 
historical work (Rcehcrches sur les Ktnhlisscmcns dcs Grecs cn Sicile, 
Part ii. s. 39. p. 219). 

3 Aristotcl. Politic, v. 5, (3. Yivovrai fie pcraftoXa'i rtjs oXiyap^tas, #cat 
otov fiyaXaxraxri ra tfiia, £a>vres dcreXywy* Kill yap of tolovtoi KaLvorop.f'iv 
£ tjTovtri , Ka\ *} Tvpawifit imriOcvTCii avroi, ij KaraarKevd^ovinv trtpnv' 
uxrntp 'lirirapivos Aiovvmov tv 'SvpuKovtrais. 

Hipparinus was the father of Dion, respecting whom more hereafter. 
Plato, in his warm sympathy for Dion, assigns to Hipparinus more 
of an equality of rank and importance with the elder Dionysius, than 
the subsequent facts justify (Plato, Kpistol. viii. p. 353 A.; p. 355 F.). 
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stood forward as partisans in the conspiracy. But 
it either was, from the beginning, or speedily be- 
came, a movement organized for the purpose, of 
putting the sceptre into the hands of Dionysius, to 
whom all the rest, though several among them were 
of far greater wealth and importance, served but as 
satellites and auxiliaries. 

Harangue Amidst the silence and disquietude which reigned 
shifintKc in the Syracusan assembly, Dionysius was the first 
assembly* who rose to address them. He enlarged upon a 
generais h<! *°pi c suitable alike to the temper of his auditors 
w h ° are and to his own views. He vehemently denounced 

deposed by . - 

vote of tbc the generals as having betrayed the security of 

people, and „ ° , _ , * . J , . 

Dionysius Syracuse to the Carthaginians — and as the persons 
appointed” to whom the ruin of Agrigentum, together with the 
room!* 1 impending peril of every man around, was owing. 
He set forth their misdeeds, real or alleged, not 
merely with fulness and acrimony, but with a fero- 
cious violence outstripping all the limits of admis- 
sible debate, and intended to bring upon them a 
lawless murder, like the death of the generals 
recently at Agrigentum. “There they sit,- the 
'traitors ! Do not wait for legal trial or verdict, 
but lay hands upon them at once, and inflict 
upon them summary justice'.” Such a brutal 
exhortation, not unlike that of the Athenian Kri- 
tias, when he caused the execution of Theramenes 
in the oligarchical senate, was an offence against 
law as well as against parliamentary order. The 

1 Diodor xiii. JJ1. 'Anopovpevcov fie irdprap irnpt\6u>p Atovvcrios 6 
'EpfioKpdrovSt tup pkv a-Tparriy&p KaTTjydpyacp, u>s irpobifiuvTVP rh npa y- 
paTa rots Kapxr)bmnuii‘ ra fie ’n'krfirj Trapcofwe npus rrjv avrap np&piav, 
vapaKokw prj nfpipf'ivai top Kara revs vdpovs kXrjpop, dXA * c/c x* l P° s 
tiOtm tirifoipai ttjp dUiju. 
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presiding magistrates reproved Dionysius as a dis- 
turber of order, and fined him, as they were em- 
powered by law 1 . But his partisans were loud in 
his support. Philistur not only paid down the 
fine for him on the spot, but publicly proclaimed 
that he' would go on for the whole day paying all 
similar fines which might be imposed — and incited 
Dionysius to persist in such language as he thought 
proper. That which had begun as illegality, was 
now aggravated into open defiance of the Jaw. Yet 
so enfeebled was the authority of the magistrates, 
and so vehement the cry against them, in the actual 
position of the city, that they were unable either to 
punish or to repress the speaker. Dionysius pur- 
sued his harangue in a tone yet more inflammatory, 
not only accusing the generals of having corruptly 
betrayed Agrigenturn, but also denouncing the con- 
spicuous and wealthy citizens generally, as oligarchs 
who held tyrannical sway — who treated the many 
with scorn, and made their own profit out of the mis- 
fortunes of the city. Syracuse (he contended) could 
never be saved, unless men of a totally different 
character were invested with authority ; men, not 
chosen from wealth and station, but of humble 
birth, belonging to the people by position, and kind 

1 Diodor. xiii. 91. Twv d’ dpxdvr<o v (rjpiovvTvv to v At ovvcriou Kara 
TOVS vdflOVS , U)S Oopvfiovvra, $<\i0TOff, 6 TUS l&TOptCtS V(TTCpOV OVy- 
ypdyjras, ovrrlav e\<ou peydXrjv, &c. 

In the description given by Thucydides (vi. 112 - 39 ) of the debate in 
the Syracusan assembly (prior to the arrival of the Athenian expedition) 
in which Ilermokrates and Athenagoras speak, \vc find the magistrates 
interfering to prevent the continuance of a debate which had become 
very personal and acrimonious ; though there was nothing in it at all 
brutal, nor any exhortation to personal violence or infringement of the 
law. 
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in their deportment from consciousness of their own 
weakness 1 . His bitter invective against generals 
already discredited, together with the impetuous 
warmth of his apparent sympathy for the people 
against the rich, were both alike favourably re- 
ceived. Plato states that the assembly became so 
furiously exasperated, as to follow literally the law- 
less and blood-thirsty inspirations of Dionysius, 
and to stone all these generals, ten in number, on 
the spot, without any form of trial. But Diodorus 
simply tells us, that a vote was passed to cashier 
the generals, and to name in their places Dionysius, 
Hipparinus, and others 2 . This latter statement is, 
in my opinion, the more probable. 

Such was the first stage of what we may term the 

* Diodor. xiii. 31. 

3 Plato, Epistol. viii. p. 354. O i yap npu Atouvalov /cal 'Innaplvov 
ap^dvrcov Si/ceXicorai rare cos coovro cvdaipuvcos Tpv(f)<avres re Kat 

ajxa apxdprcov apx OVTC *‘ KUL fnvs 8e<a (TTparrjyovs KarcXcvcrav /3uX- 
XoPTfS TOVS 7TpU AlOWdUiV, KllTtt VOpOV Ov8(l/Cl Kp'lvaVTCS , tWI Si) ftuvK* VOltP 
prjbevi fxrjTe avv dUr/ p i]T€ vupep ftecrnuTij, iXevOepoi S’ elev Travry rnkuroos' 
odtv at rvpavvtbes iytvovro avrois. 

Diodor. xiii. 32. napavrUa rovs pev e\vae rrjs ap\W> erepovs be eiXcro 
crrparrjyoijs , ev a is icat tup Alouvctiop. Home little time afterwards, Dio- 
dorus farther mentions that Dionysius accused before the public as- 
sembly, anti caused to be put to death, Duplimcus and Demarches 
(xiii. 36) : now Daphnscus was one of the generals (xiii. 86-88). 

If we assume the fact to have occurred as Plato affirms it, we cannot 
easily explain how something so impressive and terror-striking came to 
be transformed into the more commonplace statement of Diodorus, by 
Kphorus, Theopompus, llcrmeias, Timtcus, or Philistus, from one of 
whom probably his narrative is borrowed. 

Hut if wc assume Diodorus to he correct, we can easily account for 
the erroneous belief in the mind of Plato. A very short time before 
this scene at Syracuse, an analogous circumstance had really occurred 
at Agrigentum. The assembled Agrigentincs, being inflamed against 
their generals for what they believed to be slackness or treachery in 
the recent fight with the Carthaginians, had stoned four of them on the 
spot, and only spared the fifth on the score of his youth (Diodor. xiii. 87). 

1 cannot but think that Plato confounded in his memory the scene 
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despot's progress, successfully consummated. The 
pseudo-demagogue Dionysius outdoes, in fierce pro-* 

and proceedings at Syracuse with the other events, so recently antece- 
dent, at Agrigcntum. His letter (from which the above citation is 
made) was Written in his old age— fifty years after the event. 

This is one inaccuracy as to matter of fact, which might be produced 
in support of the views of those who reject the letters of Plato us spu- 
rious, though Ast does not notice it, while going through the letters 
seriatim , and condemning them not only as un-Platonic hut as despi- 
cable compositions. After attentively studying both the letters them- 
selves, and his reasoning, I dissent entirely from Ast’s conclusion. 
The first letter, that which purports to come not from Plato, but from 
Dion, is the only one against which he seems to me to have made out 
a good case (sec Ast, Ueber Platon’s Lcbcn und Schriften,p. 504-530). 
Against the others, I cannot think that he lias shown uny sufficient 
ground for pronouncing them to lie spurious, and I therefore continue 
to treat them as genuine, following the opinion of Cicero and Plutarch. 
It is admitted by Ast that their authenticity was hot suspected iu anti- 
quity, as far as our knowledge extends. Without considering the pre- 
sumption lienee arising as conclusive, I think it requires to be counter- 
vailed by stronger substantive grounds than those which Ast has urged. 

Among the total number of thirteen letters, those relating to Dion 
and Dionysius (always setting aside the first letter) — that is the second, 
third, fourth, seveuth, eighth, and thirteenth— are the most full oj, 
allusions to fact unci details. Some of them go very much into detail. 
Now had they been the work of a forger, it is fair to contend that he 
could hardly avoid laying himself more open to contradiction than he 
has done, on the score of inaccuracy and inconsistency with the sup- 
posed situation. I have already mentioned one inaccuracy which I take 
to be mfault of memory, both conceivable and pardonable. Ast men- 
tions another, to disprove the authenticity of the eighth letter, respecting 
the son of Dion. Pluto, in this eighth letter, speaking in the name of 
the deceased Dion, recommends the Syracusans to name Dion's son as 
one of the members of a tripartite kingship, along with IJipparimis (son 
of the elder Dionysius) and the younger Dionysius. This (contends 
Ast, p. 523) cannot be correct, because Dion’s son died before his father. 
To make the argument of Ast complete, we ought to be sure that Dion 
had only one son ; for which there is doubtless the evidence of Plutarch, 
who, after haying stated that tho son gf Dion, a youth nearly grown 
up, throw himself from the roof of the house and was killed, goes on to 
say that Kallippus, the political enemy of Dion, founded upon this mis- 
fortune a false rumour which he circulated— m 6 Aitov finals yeynvas 
fymne rfiv Atovvaiov KaXtiv ' Ano\\u<pdTr)v k «< noiriaQai diudoxov (Pin, 
torch, Dion, c. 55, 56 : compare also c. 21— roO naiblov), llut since 
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fessions of antipathy against the rich, anything that 
we read as coming from the real demagogues, Athe- 

th'e Tumour was altogether false, we may surely imagine that Kallippus, 
taking advantage of & notorious accident which had just proved fatal to 
the eldest son of Dion, may have fabricated a false statement about the 
family of Dion, though there might be a younger boy at home. It is 
not certain that the number of Dion’s children was familiarly known 
among the population of Syracuse ; nor was Dion himself in the situa- 
tion of an assured king, able to transfer his succession at once to a boy 
not yet adult. And when \vc find in another chapter of Plutarch’s Life 
of Dion (c. 31), that the son of Dion was called by Timacus, Areteeus — • 
and by Timonides, Hipparinus — this surely affords some presumption 
that there were tico sons, and not one son called by two different names. 

I cannot therefore admit that. Ast has proved the eighth Platonic 
letter to be inaccurate in respect to matter of fact. I will add that the 
letter does uot mention the name of Dion’s son (though Ast says that 
it calls him Hipparinus) ; and that it does specify the three partners in 
the tripartite kingship suggested (though Ast says that it only mentioned 
two). 

Most of Ast’* arguments against the authenticity of the letters, how- 
ever, are founded, not upon alleged inaccuracies of fact, but upon wliat 
lie maintains to be impropriety and meauness of thought, childish intru- 
sion of philosophy, unseasonable mysticism and pedantry, &c. In 
jomc of liis criticisms I coincide, though by no means in all. But I 
cannot aeeept them as evidence to prove the point for which he con- 
tends — the spuriousness of the letters. The proper conclusion from 
his premises appears to me to be, that Plato wrote letters which, when 
tried by our canons about letter- writing, seem awkward, pedantic, and 
in bad taste, Dionysius of Ilalikarnassus (De adm. vi dicend. in De- 
ni ostli. p. 1025-1044), while emphatically extolling the admirable com- 
position of Plato’s dialogues, docs not scruple to pass an unfavourable 
criticism upon him*as a speech-writer ; referring to the speeches in the 
Symposion as well as to the funeral harangue in tlic Menexenus. Still 
less need we be afraid to admit, that Plato was not a graceful letter- 
writer. 

That Plato would feel intensely interested, and even personally in- 
volved, in the quarrel between Dionysius II. and Dion, cannot be 
doubted. That he would write letters to Dionysius on the subject— 
that he would anxiously seek Jo maintain influence over him, on all 
grounds — that he would manifest a lofty opinion of himself and bis own 
philosophy — is perfectly natural and credible. And when we consider 
both the character and the station of Dionysius, it is difficult to lay 
down beforehand any assured canon as to the epistolary tone which 
Plato would think most suitable to address him. 
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nagoras at Syracuse, or Kleon at Athens. Behold 
hint now sitting as a member of the* new Board of 
Generals, at a moment when the most assiduous 
care and energy, combined with the greatest una- 
nimity, were required to put the Syracusan military 
force into an adequate state of efficiency. It suited 
the policy of Dionysius not only to bestow no care 
or energy himself, but to nullify all that was be- 
stowed by his colleagues, and to frustrate delibe- 
rately all chance of unanimity. He immediately 
began a systematic opposition and warfare against 
his colleagues. He refused to attend at their 
Board, or to hold any communication with them. 
At the frequent assemblies held during this agi- 
tated state of the public mind, he openly de- 
nounced them as engaged in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the enemy. It is obvious that his 
colleagues, men newly chosen in the same spirit 
with himself, could not as yet have committed any 
such treason in favour of the Carthaginians. But 
among them was his accomplice Ilipparinus 1 ; while 
probably the rest also, nominated by a party devoted 
to him personally, were selected in a spirit of col- 
lusion, as either thoroughgoing partisans, or worth- 
less and incompetent men, easy for him to set aside. 
At any rate, his calumnies, though received with 
great repugnance by the leading and more intelli- 
gent citizens, found favour with the bulk of the 
assembly, predisposed at that moment from the 
terrors of the situation to suspect every one. The 
new Board of Generals being thus discredited, Dio- 
nysius alone was listened to as an adviser. His 


1 Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 
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first and most strenuous recommendation was, that 
a vote should- be passed for restoring the exiles ; 
men (he affirmed) attached to their country, and 
burning to serve her, having- already refused the 
offers of her enemies ; men who had been thrown 
into banishment by previous political dispute, but 
who, if now generously recalled, would manifest 
their gratitude by devoted patriotism, and serve 
Syracuse far more warmly than the allies invoked 
from Italy and Peloponnesus. His discredited col- 
leagues either could not, or would not, oppose the 
proposition ; which, being warmly pressed by Dio- 
nysius and all his party, was at length adopted by 
the assembly. The exiles accordingly returned, 
comprising all the most violent men who had been 
in arms with Hcrmokrates when he was slain. 
They returned glowing with party-antipathy and 
revenge, prepared to retaliate upon others the con- 
fiscation under which themselves had suffered, and 
looking to the despotism of Dionysius as their only 
means of success 1 . 

The second step of the despot’s progress was now 
accomplished. Dionysius had filled up the ranks 
of the Ilermokratean party, and obtained an ener- 
getic hand of satellites, whose hopes and interests 
were thoroughly identified with his own. Mean- 
while letters arrived from Gela, entreating rein- 
forcements, as Imilkon was understood to he about 
to march thither. Dionysius, being empowered to 
conduct thither a body of 2000 hoplites with 400 
horsemen, turned the occasion to profitable account. 
A regiment of mercenaries, under the Lacedaemo- 

1 Diodor. xiii. 93. 
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nian Dexippus, was in garrison at Gela ; while the 
government of the town is said to have been oli- 
garchical, in the hands of the rich, though with a 
strong and discontented popular opposition. On 
reaching Gela, Dionysius immediately took part 
with the latter ; originating the most violent propo- 
sitions against the governing rich, as he had done 
at Syracuse. Accusing them of treason in the 
public assembly, he obtained a condemnatory vote 
under which they were put to death and their pro- 
perties confiscated. With the funds so acquired, 
he paid the arrears due to the soldiers of Dexippus, 
and doubled the pay of his own Syracusan division. 
These measures procured for him immense popu- 
larity, not merely with all the soldiers, but also 
with the Geloan Demos, whom he had relieved from 
the dominion of their wealthy oligarchy. Accord- 
ingly, after passing a public vote testifying their 
gratitude, and bestowing upon him large rewards, 
they despatched envoys to carry the formal expres- 
sion of their sentiments to Syracuse. Dionysius re- 
solved to go back thither at the same time, with his 
Syracusan soldiers ; and tried to prevail on Dexip- 
pus to accompany him with his own division. This 
being refused, lie went thither with his Syracusans 
alone. To the Geloans, who earnestly entreated 
that, they might not be? forsaken when the enemy 
was daily expected, he contented himself with re- 
plying that he would presently return with a larger 
force 1 . 

A third step was thus obtained. Dionysius was 
going back to Syracuse with a testimonial of ad- 
Diodor. xiii. 93. 
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toSyracuse m i ra ^ on anf i gratitude from Gela — with increased 
with an in- attachment on the part of his own soldiers, ou ac- 

creased * . ^ 

force-hc Count of the double pay — and with the means ot 
Sa^cT coining and circulating a new delusion. It was on 
uwion! the day of a solemn festival that he reached the 
town, just as the citizens were coming in crowds 
out of the theatre. Amidst the bustle of such a 
scene as well as of the return of the soldiers, many 
citizens flocked around him to inquire, What news 
about the Carthaginians ? “ Do not ask about 

your foreign enemies (was the reply of Dionysius) ; 
you have much worse enemies within among you. 
Your magistrates — these very men upon whose 
watch you rely during the indulgence of the festi- 
val — they are the traitors who are pillaging the 
public money, leaving the soldiers unpaid, and 
neglecting all necessary preparation, at a moment 
when the enemy with an immense host is on the 
point of assailing you. I knew their treachery long 
ago, but I have now positive proof of it. For 
Imilkon sent to me an envoy, under pretence of 
treating about the prisoners, but in reality to pur- 
chase my silence and connivance ; he tendered to 
me a larger bribe than he had given to them, if I 
would consent to refrain from hindering them, since 
I could not be induced to take part in their in- 
trigues. This is too much! I am come home now 
to throw up my command. While my colleagues 
are corruptly bartering away their country, I am 
willing to take my share as a citizen in the com- 
mon risk, but I cannot endure to incur shame as 
an accomplice in their treachery.” 

Such bold allegations, scattered by Dionysius 
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among the crowd pressing round him — renewed P ion y ,i “ s 
at length, with emphatic formality in the regular general 
assembly held the next day — and concluding with Sled 
actual resignation — struck deep terror into the piwera. U 
Syracusan mind. He spoke with authority, not 
merely as one fresh from the frontier exposed, but 
also as bearing the grateful testimonial of the 
Geloans, echoed with enthusiasm by the soldiers 
whose pay he had recently doubled. His assertion 
of the special message from Imilkon, probably an 
impudent falsehood, was confidently accepted and 
backed by all these men, as well as by his other 
partisans, the Hermokratean party, and most of all 
by the restored exiles. What defence the accused 
generals made, or tried to make, we are not told. 

It was not likely to prevail, nor did it prevail, 
against the positive deposition of a witness so 
powerfully seconded. The people, persuaded of 
their treason, tfere incensed against them, and 
trembled at the thought of being left, by the re- 
signation of Dionysius, to the protection of such 
treacherous guardians against the impending inva- 
sion. Now was the time for his partisans to come 
forward with their main proposition : " Why not 
get rid of these traitors, and keep Dionysius alone? 

Leave them to be tried and punished at a more 
convenient season ; but elect him at once general 
with full powers, to make head against the pressing 
emergency from without. Do not wait until the 
enemy is actually assaulting our walls. Dionysius 
is the man for our purpose, the only one with 
whom we have a chance of safety. Recollect that 
our glorious victory over the 300,000 Carthaginians 
von. x, 2 a 
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at Himera was achieved by Gelon acting as general 
with full powers.” Such rhetoric was irresistible 
in the present. temper of the assembly-r-when the 
partisans 5f Dionysius were full of audaOity and 
acclamation — when his opponents were discom* 
fited, suspicious of each other, and without any 
positive scheme to propose — and when the storm, 
which had already overwhelmed Selinus, Himera, 
and Agrigentum, was about to burst on Gela and 
Syracuse. A vote of the assembly was passed, ap- 
pointing Dionysius general of the city, alone, and 
with full powers 1 ; by what majority we do not 
know. 

The first use which the new general-plenipoten- 
tiary made of his dignity, was to propose, in the 
same assembly, that the pay of the soldiers should 
be doubled. Such liberality (he said) would be the 
best means of stimulating their zeal ; while in re- 
gard to expense, there need be no hesitation ; the 
money might easily be provided. 

Thus was . consummated the fourth, and most 
important, act of the despot’s progress. A vote of 
the assembly had been obtained, passed in consti- 
tutional forms, vesting in Dionysius a single-handed 
power unknown to and above the laws— unlimited 
and unresponsible. But he was well-aware that 
the majority of those who thus voted had no inten- 
tion of permanently abnegating their freedom — that 
they meant only to create a temporary dictatorship, 
under the pressing danger of the moment, for the 
express purpose of preserving that freedom against 
a foreign enemy— and that even thus much had 

1 Diodor. xiii. 94. 
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been obtained by impudent delusion and calumny, 
which subsequent reflection would speedily dissi- 
pate. No sooner- had the vote passed than sym- 
ptoms of regret aqjl alarm became manifest among 
the people. What ofte assembly had conferred, a 
second repentant assembly might revoke 1 . It there- 
fore now remained for Dionysius to ensure the 
perpetuity of his power by some organized means ; 
so as to prevent the repentance, of which he already 
discerned the commencement, from realizing itself 
in any actual revocation. Fof this purpose he 
required a military force extra-popular and anti- 
popular ; bound to himself and not to the city. He 
had indeed acquired popularity with the Syracusan 
as well as with the mercenary soldiers, by doubling 
and ensuring their pay. He had energetic ad- 
herents, prepared to go all lengths on his behalf, 
especially among the restored exiles. This was an 
important basis, but not sufficient for his objects 
without the presence of a special body of guards, 
constantly and immediately available, chosen as 
well as controlled by himself, yet acting in such 
vocation under the express mandate and sanction 
of the people. He required a farther vote of the 
people, legalizing for his use such a body of 
guards. 

But with all his powers of delusion, and all the 
* 

1 Diodor. xiii. 95 . AiakvOelarj? Be rrjs eKKXrjatas, ovk SXiyoi tcop 
SvpaKovcrlcop Karrjydpovp r&y irpaxOevruv, rep ovk avrol ravra Kacvpv- 
KQTfS* roif yap \oyicrp.Qts c h eavrovs tp\6j uepct, ttjp etropemjv Bwaarreiau 
dve Oe&povv. OvTot pev ovv fiejdai&a-ai fiovXopepoi ttjp eKevdepiav, %\a6ov 
favrovs Beorrorrjv tt}s narpiBos KadecrraKdres. 'O Be Aiovvotos, rffv 
perdvoiav rS>v (f)0doai fiov\6pevos, ine^rei Bi oft rponov 

Bvvairo (pvXaicas alrqcraa-Ocu rod <r<apaTos‘ rovrov yhp frvy^coprjOevros, 
paBicas rjp icXXc Kvptevcretv rrjs rvpavviBot, 
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Much of zeal of his partisans, he despaired of getting any 
to Leonty, such vote from an assembly held at Syracuse. 
Accordingly, he resorted to a manoeuvre, pro- 
claiming that he had resolved oa a march to Leon- 
tini, and summoning the full military force of 
Syracuse (up to the age of forty) to march along 
with him, with orders for each man to bring with 
him thirty days’ provision. Leontini had been, a 
few years before, an independent city; but was 
now an outlying fortified post, belonging to the 
Syracusans ; wherein various foreign settlers, and 
exiles from the captured Sicilian cities, had ob- 
tained permission to reside. Such men, thrown 
out of their position and expectations as citizens, 
were likely to lend either their votes or their swords 
willingly to the purposes of Dionysius. While 
Re thus found many new adherents there, besides 
those whom he brought with him, he foresaw that 
the general body of the Syracusans, and especially 
those most disaffected to him, would not be dis- 
posed to obey his summons or accompany him 1 . 
For nothing could be more preposterous, in a pub- 
lic point of view, than an outmarch of the whole 
Syracusan force for thirty days to Leontini, where 
there was neither danger to be averted nor profit 
to be reaped ; at a moment too when the danger 
on the side of Gela was most serious, from the for- 
midable Carthaginian host at Agrigentum. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 95, Airy b' tj irokis (Leontini) rdre (fypovpiov rjv rois 
IvpaKOwiois, TrXrjfjes virap\ov (pvydbav /cal fewoM dvtipdmav. ^HAn-ifc 
yap tovtovs uvvaywujTas j/, dvOparrovs 8( opevovs pKTaftoXrjs' rwu 8c 
SvpoKovviaiv tovs TrAeurTovr ovb* t}£(iv (is Atom Lvovs. 

Many of the expelled Agrigentines settled at Leontini, by permission 
of the Syracusans (Diodor. xiii. 89). 
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. Dionysius accordingly set out with a force which a rote u 
purj^rted, ostensibly and according to summons, 
to be the full military manifestation of Syracuse ; 
but which, in reality, comprised mainly his own J^ 8 "® 4 * 0 
adherents. On encamping for the night near to 
Leontini, he caused a factitious clamour and dis- 
turbance to be raised during the darkness around 
his own tent — ordered fifes to be kindled— sum- 
moned on a sudden his most intimate friends — and 
affected to retire under their escort to the citadel. 

On the morrow an assembly was convened, of the 
Syracusans and residents present, purporting to be 
a Syracusan assembly ; Syracuse in military guise, 
or as it were in Comitia Centuriata — to employ an 
ancient phrase belonging to the Roman republic. 

Before this assembly Dionysius appeared, and threw 
himself upon their protection ; affirming that his 
life had been assailed during the preceding night — 
calling upon them empfiatically to stand by him 
against the incessant snares of his enemies — and 
demanding for that purpose a permanent body of 
guards. His appeal, plausibly and pathetically 
turned, and doubtless warmly seconded by zealous 
partisans, met with complete success. The assem- 
bly — Syracusan or quasi- Syracusan, though held 
at Leontini — passed a formal decree, granting to 
Dionysius a body-guard of 600 men, selected by 
himself and responsible to him alone 1 . One speaker 
indeed proposed to limit the guards to such a num- 
ber as should be sufficient to protect him against 
any small number of personal enemies, but not to 
render him independent of, or formidable to, the 


1 Diodor. xiii. 95. 
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many 1 . But such precautionary refinement was 
not likely to be much considered, when the assem- 
bly was dishonest or misguided enough to pass the 
destructive vote here solicited ; and even if embo- 
died in the words of the' resolution, there were no 
means of securing its observance in practice. The 
regiment of guards being once formally sanctioned, 
Dionysius heeded little the limit of number pre- 
scribed to him. He immediately enrolled more 
than 1000 men, selected as well for their bravery 
as from their poverty and desperate position. He 
provided them with the choicest arms, and pro- 
mised to them the most munificent pay. To this t 
basis of a certain, permanent, legalized, regiment 
of household troops, he added farther a sort of 
standing army, composed of mercenaries hardly 
less at his devotion than the guards properly so 
called. In addition to the mercenaries already 
around him, he invited others from all quarters, by 
tempting offers; choosing by preference outlaws 
and profligates, and liberating slaves for the pur- 
pose 8 . Next, summoning from Gela Dexippus the 
Lacedaemonian, with the troops under his com- 
mand, he sent this officer away to Peloponnesus— 
as a man not trustworthy for his purpose and likely 
to stand forward on behalf of the freedom of Syra- 
cuse. He then consolidated all the mercenaries 
under one organization, officering them anew with 
men devoted to himself. 

*; 

1 Aristotcl. Politic, iii. 10, 10. Kai Aioiwto) ns, or fjrn rove <f)v\aKas, 
<ruv£/$ov\(V€ rois 'S.vpa.Kov&lois btddvcu Toauvrovs tovs (j)v\cucas — i. C. » 
roaavrrjv rrju ttr^vv, &<rff Ikquttov peu Kai ivbs Kai <rvp7r\u6v<OK Kptirrw, 
toO Sc 7r\rj0ovs tJtto, rival . 

8 Diodor. xiv. 7- tovs rjXtvfop&p, tvovs dovXovs, &c. 
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This fresh military levy and organization was 
chiefly accomplished during his stay at Leontini, 
without the opposition which would probably have d«pot- 
arisen if it had. been done at Syracuse; to which 
latter place Dionysius marched back, in an atti- 
tude far more imposing than when he left it. He 
now entered the gates at the head not only of 
his chosen body-guard, but also of a regular 
army of mercenaries, hired by and dependent upon 
himself. • He marched them at once into the islet 
of Ortygia (the interior and strongest part of the 
city, commanding the harbour), established his 
camp in that acropolis of Syracuse, and stood forth 
as despot conspicuously in the eyes of all. Though 
the general sentiment among the people was one of 
strong repugnance, yet his powerful military force 
and strong position rendered all hope of open re- 
sistance desperate. And the popular assembly — 
convoked under the pressure of this force, and pro- 
bably composed of none but his partisans — was 
found so subservient, as to condemn and execute, 
upon his requisition, Daphnams and Demarchus. 

’ These two men, both wealthy and powerful in 
Syracuse, -had. been his chief opponents, and were 
seemingly among the very generals whom be had 
incited the people to massacre on the spot without 
any form of trial, in one of the previous public as- 
semblies 1 . ' One step alone remained to, decorate 
the ignoble origin of Dionysius, and to mark the 
triumph^of the Hermokratean party by whom its 
elevation had been mainly, brought about* He im- 
1 Diodor. xiii. 96, 
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mediately married the daughter of Hermokrates; 
giving his own sister in marriage to Polyxenus, the 
brother of that deceased chief 1 . * 

Dionysius Thus was consummated the fifth or closing act of 
tw means the despot’s progress, rendering Dionysius master 
attained the of the lives and fortunes of his fellow-countrymen, 
power. The successive stages of his rise I have detailed 
from Diodorus, who (excepting a hint or two from 
Aristotle) is our only informant. His authority is 
on this occasion better than usual, since he had 
before him not merely Ephorus and Timaeus, but 
also Philistus. He is, moreover, throughout this 
whole narrative at least clear and consistent with 
himself. We understand enough of the political* 
strategy pursued by Dionysius, to pronounce that it 
was adapted to his end with a degree of skill that 
would have greatly struck a critical eye like Machia- 
ve'l ; whose analytical appreciation of means, when 
he is canvassing men like Dionysius, has been often 
unfairly construed as if it implied sympathy with and 
approbation of their end. We see that Dionysius, 
in putting himself forward as the chief and repre- 
sentative of the Hermokratean party, acquired the - 
means of employing a greater measure of fraud and 
delusion than an exile like Hermokrates,. in prose- 
cution of the same ambitious purposes. Favoured 
by the dangers of the state and the agony of the 
public mind, he was enabled to simulate an ultra- 
democratical ardour both in defence of the people 
against the rich, and in denunciation of the unsuc- 
cessful or incompetent generals, as if they were 

1 Diodor. 1. c. ; Plutarch, Dion, c, 3. 
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corrupt traitors. Though it would seem that the 
government of Syracuse, in 406 b.c., must have 
been strongly democratical, yet Dionysius in his 
ardour for popular rights, treats it as an anti-popp- 
lar oligarchy ; and trie to acquire the favour of 
the people by placing himself in the most open 
quarrel and antipathy to the rich. Nine years be- 
fore, in the debate between Hermokrates and Athe- 
nagoras in the Syracusan assembly, the former 
stood forth, or at least was considered to stand 
forth, as champion of the rich ; while the latter 
spoke as a conservative democrat, complaining of 
conspiracies on the part of the rich. In 406 b.c. 
the leader of the Hermokratean party has reversed 
this policy, assuming a pretended democratical fer- 
vour much more violent than that of Athenagoras. 
Dionysius — who took up the trade of what is called 
a demagogue on this one occasion, simply for the 
purpose of procuring one single vote in his own 
favour, and then shutting the door by force against 
all future voting and all correction — might resort 
to grosser falsehood than Athenagoras ; who, as an 
habitual speaker, was always before the people, and 
even if successful by fraud at one meeting, was 
nevertheless open to exposure at a second. 

In order that the voting of any public assembly 
shall be really available as a protection to the peo- 
ple, its votes must not only be preceded by full and 
free discussion, but must also be open from time to 
time to re-discussion and correction. That error 
will from- time to time be committed, as well by 
the collective people as by particular fractions of 
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the people, is certain ; opportunity for amendment 
is essential. A vote which is understood to be 
final, and never afterwards to be corrigible, is one 
w.hich can hardly turn to the benefit of the people 
themselves, though it may often, as in the case of 
Dionysius, promote the sinister purposes of some 
designing protector . 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 

SICILY DURING THE DESPOTISM OF TIIE ELDER 
DIONYSIUS AT SYRACUSE. 

The proceedings, recounted at the close of my laBt 
chapter, whereby Dionysius erected his despotism, 
can hardly have occupied less than three months ; 
coinciding nearly with the first months of ^05 b.c., 
inasmuch as Agrigentum was taken about the winter 
solstice of 406 b.c. 1 He was not molested during this 
period by the Carthaginians, who were kept inactive 
in quarters at Agrigentum, to repose after the hard* 
ships of the blockade ; employed in despoiling the 
city of its moveable ornaments, for transmission 
to Carthage, and in burning or defacing, with bar- 
barous antipathy, such as could not be carried 

1 Xcn. Ilelleil. ii, 2, 24. *0 mavrds HXrjycv, eV <u /i€<rot)m Atowwor 
tTVpawr)(re t &o. 

The year meant here is on Olympic year, from Midsummer to Mid- 
summer ; so that the middle months of it would fall in the first quarter 
of the Julian year. 

If we compare however Xcn. Hcllcn. i. 5, 21 with ii. 2, 24, we shall 
see that the indications of time cannot both be correct ; for the acqui- 
sition of the despotism by Dionysius followed immediately, and as a 
consequence directly brought about, upon the capture of Agrigentum 
by the Carthaginians. 

It seems to me that the mark of time is not quite accurate in either 
one passage or the other. The capture of Agrigentum took place at the 
close of b. o. 406 ; the acquisition of the despotism by Dionysius, in the 
early months of 405 b.c., as Diodorus places them. Both events are 
in the same Olympic year, between Midsummer 406 b.c. and Midsum- 
mer 406 B.c. But this year is exactly the year which falls between 
the two passages above referred to in Xenophon; not coinciding exactly 
with cither one or the other, Compare Dodwell, Chronolog. Xeuoph. 
ad ann. 407 B.c, 
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away 1 . In the spring Imilkon moved forward to- 
wards Gela, having provided himself with fresh 
siege-machines, and ensured his supplies from the 
Carthaginian territory in his rear. Finding no 
army to oppose him, he spread his troops over the 
territory both of Gcla and of Kamarina, where much 
plunder was collected and much property ruined. 
He then returned to attack Gela, and established a 
fortified camp by clearing some plantation-ground 
near the river of the same name, between the city 
and the sea. On this spot stood, without the walls, 
a colossal statue of Apollo, which Imilkon caused 
to be carried off and sent as a present to Tyre. 

Brave de- Gela was at this moment defended only by its 

Geioans — own citizens, for Dionysius had called away Dexip- 
arrives with pus with th.e mercenary troops. Alarmed at the 
Miieve y *° approach of the formidable enemy who had already 
them. mastered A’grigentum, Himera, and Selinus — the 
Geioans despatched pressing entreaties to' Diony- 
sius for aid ; at the same time resolving to send 
away their women and children for safety to Syra- 
cuse. But the women, to whom the idea of sepa- 
ration was intolerable, supplicated so earnestly to 
be allowed to stay and share the fortunes of their 
fathers and- husbands, that this resolution was aban- 
doned. In expectation of speedy relief from Dio- 
nysius, the defence was brave and energetic. While 
parties of the Geioans, well-acquainted with the 
country, sallied out and acted with great partial, 
success against the Carthaginian plunderers — the 
mass of the citizens repelled the assaults of Imilkon 

1 Diodor. xiii. 82, 96, 108. rat y\v(pas *ol rd frcptrrortpw tlpyatr* 
ptva KautTKa^ey, &c. 
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against the walls. His battering-machines and 
storming-parties were brought to bear on several 
places at once ; the walls themselves — beyig neither 
in so good a condition, nor placed upon so unassail- 
able an eminence, as those of Agrigentum — gave 
way on more than one point. Yet still the be- 
sieged, with obstinate valour, frustrated every at- 
tempt to penetrate within ; re-establishing during 
the night the breaches which had been made during 
the day. The feebler part of their population aided, 
by every means in their power, the warriors on the 
battlements ; so the defence was thus made good 
until Dionysius appeared with the long-expected 
reinforcement. It comprised his newly-levied mer- 
cenaries, with the Syracusan citizens, and succours 
from the Italian as well as from the Sicilian Greeks ; 
amounting iu all to 5Q,000 men, according to Epho- 
rus — to 30,000 foot, and 1000 horse, as Timreus 
represented. A fleet of fifty ships oC war sailed 
round Cape Pachynus to cooperate with' them oft' 

Gela*. 

Dionysius fixed his position between Gela and »-c.405. 
the sea, opposite to that of the Carthaginians, and £'o““ f ius 
in immediate communication with his fleet. His 
^presence having suspended the. assaults upon the Gur- 
town, he became in his turn the aggressor; em- »rmy. 
ploying both his cavalry and his fleet to harass the 
Carthaginians and intercept their supplies. The 
contest- now assumed a character nearly the same 
as had taken place before Agrigentum, and which 
had ended so unfavourably to the Greeks. At 
length, after twenty days of such desultory war- 
1 Diodor. xiii. 109. 
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fare, Dionysius, finding that he had .accomplished 
little, laid his plan for a direct attack upon the Car- 
thaginian | pamp. On the side towards the sea, as 
no danger had been expected, that camp was un- 
fortified ; it was there, accordingly, that Dionysius 
resolved to make his principal attack with his left 
division, consisting principally of Italiot Greeks, 
sustained by the Syracusan ships, who were to 
attack simultaneously from seaward. He designed 
at the same time also to strike blows from two 
other points. His right division, consisting of Si- 
cilian allies, was ordered to march on the right or 
western side of the town of Gela, and thus fall upon 
the left of the Carthaginian camp ; while he himself, 
with the mercenary troops which he kept specially 
around him, intended to advance through the town 
itself, and assail the advanced or central portion of 
their position near the walls, where their battering- 
machinery was posted. His cavalry were directed 
to hold themselves in reserve for pursuit, in case 
the attack proved successful ; or for protection to 
the retreating infantry, in case it failed *. 

Of this combined scheme, the attack upon the 
left or seaward side of the Carthaginian camp, by 
the Italiot division and the fleet in concert, wa^ 
effectively executed, and promised at first to be 
successful. The assailants overthrew the bjulwarks, 
forced their way into the camp, and were only driven 
out by extraordinary efforts on the part of the de- 
fenders ; chiefly Iberians and Campanians, 'but re- 
inforced from the other portions of the army, which 
were as yet unmolested. But of the two other di- 

1 Diodor. xiii. 109. 
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visions of Dionysius, the right did not attack until 
long after the moment intended, and the centre 
never attacked at all. The right had to make a 
circuitous inarch, over the Geloan plain round the 
city, which occupied longer time than had been 
calculated;. while Dionysius with the mercenaries 
around him, intending to march through the city, 
found themselves so obstructed and embarrassed 
that they made very slow progress, and were yet 
longer before they could emerge on the Cartha- 
ginian side. Probably the streets, as in so many 
other ancient towns, were crooked, narrow, and 
irregular ; perhaps also, farther blocked up by pre- 
cautions recently taken for defence. And thus the 
Sicilians on the right, not coming up to the attack 
until the Italians on the left had been already re- 
pulsed, were compelled to retreat, after a brave 
struggle, by the concurrent force of the main Car- 
thaginian army. Dionysius and his mercenaries, ' 
coming up later still, found that the moment for 
attack had passed altogether, and returned back 
into the city without fighting at all. 

Whether the plan or the execution was here at n.c. 405 . 
fault— or both the one and the other — we are unable He , 
certainly to determine. There will appear reasons »?<• k»»«- 
for suspecting, that Dionysius was not displeased of the jo~ 
at a repulse which should discourage his army, and both pScm, 
furnish an excuse for abandoning Gela. After 
retiring again within the walls, he called together “*^5* 
his principal friends to consult what was best to g>®«uis. 
be done. All were of opinion that it was impru- 
dent to incur farther hazard for the preservation 
of the town. Dionysius now found himself in 
the same position as Diokles after the defeat near 
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Himera, and as Daphnecus and the other Syracusan 
generals before Agrigentum, after the capture of 
their provision-fl^et by the Carthaginians. He felt 
constrained to abandon Gela, taking the best means 
in his power for protecting the escape of the inha- 
bitants. Accordingly, to keep the intention of 
flight secret, he sent a herald to Imilkon to solicit 
a burial-truce for the ensuing day ; he also set apart 
a body of 2000 light troops, with orders to make 
noises in front of the enemy throughout the whole 
night, and to keep the lights and fires burring, so 
as to prevent any suspicion on the part of the Car- 
thaginians 1 . Under cover of these precautions, he 
caused the Geloan population to evacuate their city 
in mass at the commencement of night, while he 
himself with his main army followed at midnight to 
protect them. All hurried forward on their march 
to Syracuse, turning to best account the hours of 
darkness. On their way thither'’ lay Kamarina — 
Kamarina the immoveable®, as it was pronounced 
by an ancient oracle or legend, yet on that fatal 
night seeming to falsify the epithet. Not thinking 
himself competent to defend this city, Dionysius 
forced all the Kamarinaean population to become 
partners in the flight of the Geloans. The same 
heart-rending scene, which has already been re- 
counted at Agrigentum and Himera, was now seen 
repeated on the road from Gela to Syracuse ; a 
fugitive multitude, of all ages and of both sexes, 
free as well as slave, destitute and terror-stricken, 
hurrying they knew not whither, to get beyond the 

1 Diodor. xiii. 111. 

3 Mi) Kivel Kapdpivav, aKtvrjrov nep iovorav — 

“ fatis nunquum coucessa moveri 
Apparet Camarina procul.” — Virgil, iEncid, iii. 701. 
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reach of a merpiless enemy. The flight to Syra- 
cuse, however, was fortunately not molested by any 
pursuit. At daybreak the Carthaginians, discover- 
ing the abandonment of the city, immediately rushed 
iu and took possession of it. As very little of the 
valuable property within it had been removed, a 
rich plunder fell into the hands of the conquering 
host, whose barbarous hands massacred indiscri- 
minately the miserable remnant left behind ; old men, 
sick, and children, unable to accompany a flight so 
sudden and so rapid. Some of the conquerors 
farther satiated their ferocious instincts by cruci- 
fying or mutilating these unhappy prisoners'. 

Amidst the sufferings of this distressed multi- 1,1 1 

. . him! charge* 

tude, however, and the compassion of the protecting <-i lumciieiy 
army, other feelings also were powerfully aroused, bkmvsiui. 
Dionysius, who had been so unmeasured and so ef- 
fective in calumniating unsuccessful generals before, 
was now himselfjexposed to the same arrows. Fierce 
were the bursts of wrath and hatred against him, 
both among the fugitives and among the aymy. He 
was accused of having betrayed to the Carthagi- 
nians, not only the army, but also Gcla and Ka- 
marina, in order that the Syracusans, intimidated 
by these formidable neighbours so close to their 
borders, might remain in patient servitude under 
his dominion. It was remarked that his achieve- 
ments for the relief of Gela had been unworthy of 
the large force which he brought with him; that 
the loss sustained in tiie recent battle had been 

1 Diodor. xiii. 111. Ovbtpla yap tjv imp a vtols (Jteiftto tcov (YkirrKn- 
p.ti> mv, iIU* QiTvpTraOios rwv *f)Tvy]KOTuip ot'f pev avtcrravpoWf vis 
d<fiophovs tnijyov v^pns. 

VOL. X. * 2 s 
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nbwise sufficient to compel, or even to excuse, a 
disgraceful flight ; that the mercenaries especially, 
the force upon which he most relied, had not only 
sustained no loss, but had never been brought into 
action ; that while his measures taken against the 
enemy had thus been partial and inefficient, they 
on their side had manifested no disposition to pursue 
him in his flight — thus affording a strong presump- 
tion of connivance between them. Dionysius was 
denounced as a traitor by all — except his own mer- 
cenaries, whom he always kept near him for secu- 
rity. The Italiot allies, who had made the attack 
•and sustained the main loss during the recent battle, 
were so incensed against him for having left them 
thus unsupported, that they retired in a body, and 
marched across the centre of the island home to 
Italy. 

But the Syracusans in the army, especially the 
horsemen, the principal persons in the city, had a 
double ground of anger against Dionysius ; partly 
from his. misconduct or supposed treachery in this 
recent enterprise, but still more from the despotism 
which he had just erected over his fellow-citizens. 
This despotism, having been commenced in gross 
fraud, and consummated by violence, was now de- 
prived of the only plausible colour which it had 
ever worn — since Dionysius had been just as dis- 
gracefully unsuccessful against the Carthaginians, 
as those other generals whom he had denounced 
and superseded. Determined to rid themselves of 
one whom they hated at once as a despot and as a 
traitor, the Syracusan horsemen watched for an 
opportunity of setting upon Dionysius during the 
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retreat, and killing him. But finding him too care- 
fully guarded by the mercenaries who always sur- 
rounded his person, they went off in a body, and 
rode at their best speed to Syracuse, with the full 
purpose of re-establishing the freedom of the city, 
and keeping out Dionysius. As they arrived before 
any tidings had been received of the defeat and 
flight at Gela, they obtained admission without im- 
pediment into the islet of Ortygia ; the primitive 
interior city, commanding the docks and harbour, 
set apart by the despot for his own residence and 
power. They immediately assaulted and plundered 
the house of Dionysius, which they found richly 
stocked with gold, silver, and valuables of every 
kind. He had been despot but a few weeks ; so 
that he must have begun betimes to despoil others, 
since it seems ascertained that his own private pro- 
perty was by no means large. The assailants not 
only plundered his house with all its interior wealth, 
but also maltreated his wife so brutally that she 
Afterwards died of the outrage 1 . Against this unfor- 
tunate woman they probably cherished a double 
antipathy, not only as the wife of Dionysius, but 
also as the daughter of Hermokrates. . They at the 
same time spread abroad the news that Dionysius 
had fled never to return ; for they fully confided in 
the disruption which they had witnessed among the 
retiring army, and in the fierce wrath which they 
had heard universally expressed against him*. After 
having betrayed his army, together with Gela and 

1 Diodor. xiii. 112; xiv. -44. Pliitni^h, Dion. c. .'1 

* Diodor. xiii. 112.* 


2 s 2 
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Kamarina, to the Carthaginians, by a flight without 
any real ground of necessity (they asserted) — he had 
been exposed, disgraced, and forced to flee in reality, 
before the just displeasure of his own awakened 
fellow-citizens. Syracuse was now free ; and might, 
on the morrow, reconstitute formally her popular 
government. 

Had these Syracusans taken any reasonable pre- 
cautions against adverse possibilities, their assu- 
rances would probably have proved correct. The 
career of Dionysius would here have ended. But 
while they abandoned themselves to the plunder of 
his house and brutal outrage against his wife, they 
were so rashly confident in his supposed irretrie- 
vable ruin, and in their own mastery of the insular 
portion of the city, that they neglected to guard 
the gate of Achradina (the outer city) against his 
re-entry. The energy and promptitude of Diony- 
sius proved too much for them. Informed of their 
secession from the army, and well knowing their 
sentiments, he immediately divined their projects, 
and saw that he could only defeat them by audacity 
and suddenness of attack. Accordingly, putting 
himself at the head of his best and most devoted 
soldiers — 100 horsemen and 600 foot — he left his 
army and proceeded by a forced march to Syra- 
cuse ; a distance of 400 stadia, or about 45 English 
miles, lie arrived there about midnight, and pre- 
sented himself, not at the gate of Ortygia, which 
he had probably ascertained to be in possession of 
his enemies, but at that of Achradina ; which latter 
(as has been already mentioned) formed a separate 
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fortification from Ortygia, with the Nekropolis 
between them’. Though the gate was shut, he 
presently discovered it to be unguarded, and. was 
enabled tor apply to it some reeds gathered in the 
marshes on his road, so as to set it on fire and burn 
it. So eager had he been for celerity of progress, 
that at the moment when lie reached the gate, a 
part only of his division were with him. But as 
the rest arrived while the flames were doing their 
work , he entered, with the whole body, into Aehra- 
dina or the outer city. Marching rapidly through 
the streets, he became master, without resistance, 
of all this portion of the city, and of the agora, or 
market-place, which formed its chief open space. 
His principal enemies, astounded by this alarming 
news, hastened out of Ortygia into Achradina, and 
tried to occupy the agora. But they found it al- 
ready in possession of Dionysius; and being them- 
selves very few in number, having taken no time 
to get together any considerable armed body, they 
were overpowered and slain by his mercenaries. 
Dionysius was thus strong enough to vanquish all 
his enemies, who entered Achradina in small and 
successive parties, without any order, as they came 
out of Ortygia. He then proceeded to attack the 
houses of those whom he knew to be unfriendly to 
his dominion, slew such as he could find within, 

1 Diodor. xiii. 11.3. Trafjtjv ncfu fiftrus vvuras 7 rpos ti) v nvXtjv rijs 

'AXpndwrjs (lai)\avrf dia rijs &i*. 

For an explanation of the topography of Syracuse, the reader is re- 
ferred to an Appendix annexed to Volume VII. of this History , with 
two phms^illu.stratni£ the sic^e of the town by tlie Athenians; also to 
a third plan, annexed to this volume, representing Syracuse as it stood 
at the end of the life of Dionysius, with his additions. 
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and forced the rest to seek shelter in exile. The 
great body of the Syracusan horsemen — wbp but 
the evening before were masters of the city, and 
might with common prudence have maintained 
themselves in it — were thus either destroyed or 
driven into banishment. As exiles they established 
themselves in the town of iEtna 1 . 

Thus master of the city, Dionysius was joined 
on the ensuing day by the main body of his mer- 
cenaries, and also by the Sicilian allies, who had 
now completed their march. The miserable suf- 
ferers from Gela and Kamarina, who looked rpon 
him with indignation as their betrayer — went to 
reside at Leontini ; seemingly as companions of the 
original Leontine citizens, who had been for some 
time domiciliated at Syracuse, but who no longer 
chose to remain there under Dionysius. Leontini 
thus became again an independent city*. 

Though the disasters at Gela had threatened to 
ruin Dionysius, yet he was now, through his recent 
victory, more master of Syracuse than ever; and had 
more completely trodden down his opponents. The 
horsemen, whom he had just destroyed and chased 
away, were for the most part the rich and powerful 
citizens of Syracuse. To have put down such for- 
midable enemies, almost indispensable as leaders to 

1 Diodor. xiii. 113. Compare Xenoph. Jlellen. ii. 3, 5. 

* Xenophon (Ilellcn. ii. 3, o) states that “ the Leoutincs, co-residents 
at Syracuse, revolted to their own city from Dionysius anti the Syra- 
cusans.*’ 

This migration to Leontini seems a part of the same transaction as 
what Diodorus notices (xiii. 1 131. Leontini, recognised as independent 
by the peace which speedily followed, is mentioned again shortly after- 
wards as independent I \iv. 11). It had been annexed to Syracuse before 
the Athenian sieg<\ 
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any party which sought to rise against him, was 
the strongest of all negative securities for the pro- 
longation of his reign. There was no public as- 
sembly any longer at Syracuse, to which he had 
to render account of his proceedings at Gela and 
Kamarina, and before wmch he was liable to be 
arraigned — as he himself had arraigned his prede- 
cessors who had commanded at Hirnera and Agri- 
gentum. All such popular securities he had already 
overridden or subverted. The superiority of force, 
and intimidation of opponents, upon which his rule 
rested, were now more manifest and more decisive 

m 

than ever. 

Notwithstanding such confirmed position, how- 
ever, Dionysius might still have found defence dif- 
ficult, .if Imilkon had marched on with his victo- 
rious. army, fresh from the plunder of Gela and 
Kamarina, and had laid energetic siege to Syra- 
cuse. From all hazard and alarm of this sort 
he was speedily relieved, by propositions for peace, 
which came spontaneously tendered by the Cartha- 
ginian general. Peace was concluded between them, 
on the following terms : — 

1. The Carthaginians shall retain all their pre- 
vious possessions, and all their Sikanian dependen- 
cies, in Sicily. They shall keep, besides, Selinus, 
Hirnera, and Agrigentum. The towns of Gela and 
Kamarina may be re-occupied by their present fugi- 
tive inhabitants ; but on condition of paying tribute 
to Carthage, and destroying their walls and fortifi- 
cations. 

2. The inhabitants of Leontini and Messing, as 


u.c. 405. 
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well as all the Sikei inhabitants, shall be independent 
and autonomous. 

3. The Syracusans shall be subject to Diony- 
sius 1 . 

4. All the captives, and all the ships, taken on 
both Sides, shall be mutually restored. 

Collusion of Such were the conditions upon which peace was 

Dionysius r 1 

with the now concluded. Though they were extremely ad- 

Cftrthagi- , ~ - ° . . t . 

nians.Sk ho yantageous to Carthage, assigning to her, either as 
dominion subject or as tributary, the whole of the southern 
cu*e. Sj i'M- s ^ ore °* Sicily— yet as Syracuse was-, after all, the 
tlloCartha- S rea * P r ‘ ze to l )e obtained, the conquest of which 
Riniru was essential to the security of all the remainder, 

army. * 

we are astonished that Imilkon did not push forward 
to attack it, at a moment so obviously promising. 
It appears that immediately after the conquest of 
Gcla and Kamarina, the Carthaginian army was 
visited by a pestilential distemper, which is said to 
have destroyed nearly the half of it, and to have 
forbidden future operations. The announcement 
of this event however, though doubtless substan- 
tially exact, comes to us in a way somewhat con- 
fused 9 . And when wc read, as one of the articles 

1 Diodor. xiii. 114. <a\ 'ZopctKovalovv piv lira Aiovvcrtov T*r<i\&iu t &c. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 114. 

Diodorus begins this chapter with the words— biuncp viro rS>v 
7r pay par iov dvayKa(op,(vos 'lpiKKun\ cVrf eh SvpqKnutras KrjpvKa, 
napaKuXwv rove TjTTrjpivovs dta\v(ra<r{hu. ’A trptvw 6’ vnaKauiravTov 
roc Atoiw/ov, rrjv flpijvrjv ini ro'urbc idfvr o, &c. 

Now there is not the smallest matter of fact either mentioned or in- 
dicated before, to which the word Slump can have reference. Nothing 
is mentioned but success on the part of the Carthaginians, ami disaster 
on the part of the Greeks ; the repulse of the attack made by Dionysius 
upon the Carthaginian camp - his retreat and evacuation of (jela and 
Kamarina— the occnj'at'on of («rla b\ 1 hr Carthaginians the disorder, 
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in the treaty, the express ancl formal provkion that 
‘‘The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius" — 
we discern plainly, that there was also an additional 
cause for this timely overture, so suitable, to his 
interests. There was real ground for those bitter 
complaints against Elionysius, which charged him 
with having betrayed Gela und Kamarina to the 
Carthaginians in order to assure his own dominion 
at Syracuse. The Carthaginians, in renouncing alb 
pretensions to Syracuse and recognising its auto- 
nomy, could have no interest in dictating its internal 
government. If they determined to recognise by 
formal treaty the sovereignty as vested in Dionysius, 
we may fairly conclude that he had purchased the 
favour from them by some underhand service pre- 
viously rendered. In like manner both Hiketas 
and Agathokl£s — the latter being the successor, and 

mutiny, anti partial dispersion of the army of Dionysius in its retreat— 
the struggle within the nails of Syracuse. There is nothing in all this 
to which dion€p can refer. 13utm few lines farther on, after the con- 
ditions of peace have been specified, Diodorus alludes to the terrible 
disease (viro rijs vucrov) which laid waste the Carthaginian army, as if 
he had mentioned it before. 

1 had in Niebuhr (Yortriigc iiberalte Geschichtc, vol. iii. p. 212, 213) 
the opinion expressed, tlmt here is a gap in Diodorus intentionally 
disguised iu the MSS., and not yet noticed by any editor.” Some such 
conclusion seems to me unavoidable. Niebuhr thinks, that in the lost 
portion of the text, it was stated that Imilkon marched on to Syracuse, 
formed tlie siege of the place, and was there visited with the terrific 
pestilence to which allusion is made in the remaining portion of the 
text. This also is nowise improbable; yet I do not venture to assert 
it - since the pestilence may possibly have broken out while Imilkon 
was still at (Ida. 

Niebuhr farther considers, that Dionysius los»t the battle of Gda 
through miserable generalship — that he lost it bv design, as suitable to 
his political projects— and fttnf by the terms of the subsequent treaty, 
lie held the territory round Syracuse onh under Carthaginian supre- 
macy. 
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in so many points the parallel of Dionysius, ninety 
years afterwards — availed themselves of Carthagi- 
nian support as one stepping-stone to the despotism 
of Syracuse 1 . 

The pestilence, however, among the Carthaginian 
army is said to have been so terrible as to destroy 
nearly the half of their numbers. The remaining 
half, on returning to Africa, either found it already 
there, or carried it with them ; for the mortality at 
and around Carthage was not less deplorable than 
in Sicily*. 

■.c. 405. It was in the summer of 405 b.c. that this treaty 
Nearcoin. was concluded, which consigned all the Hellenic 
time, of this ground on the south of Sicily to the Carthaginian 

peace with , . . . 0 ... , . ° . 

hie victory dominion, and Syracuse with its population to that 
at^gosp" of Dionysius. It was in September or .October of 
pathy"of m " Ihe same year that Lvsander effected his capture of 
Dionysius* 11 entire Athenian fleet at ASgospotami, destroyed 
the maritime ascendency and power of Athens, and 
gave commencement to thd Lacedaemonian empire, 
completed by the actual surrender of Athens during 
the ensuing year. The Dekarchies and Harmosts, 
planted by Lysander in so many cities of the central 
Hellenic world, commenced their disastrous work- 
ing nearly at the same time as the despotism of 
Dionysius in Syracuse. This is a point to be borne 
in mind, in reference to the coming period. The 
new position and policy wherein Sparta now be- 
came involved, imparted to her a sympathy with Di- 
onysius such as in earlier times she probably would 
not have felt ; and which contributed materially, in 


1 Justin, xxii. 2 ; Plutarch, Timolcon, c. 2, 7, *.). 
9 Diodor. xiii. 111. 
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a secondary way, to the durability of his dominion, 
as well by positive intrigues of Lacedaemonian 
agents, as by depriving the oppressed Syracusans 
of effective aid or countenance from Corinth or 
other parts of Greece 1 . 

The period immediately succeeding this peace Depressed 
was one of distress, depression, and alarm, through- the towns . 
out all the south of Sicily. According to the terms sienyffro™ 
of the treaty, Gela and Kamarina might be re- chvnus*to 
occupied by their fugitive population ; yet with Lil ’> blc “« 1 - 
demolished walls — with all traces of previous opu- 
lence and comfort effaced by the plunderers — and 
under the necessity of paying tribute to Carthage. 

The condition of Agrigentum, Selinus, and Himera, 
now actually portions of Carthaginian territory, was 
worse ; especially Agrigentum, hurled at one blow 
from the loftiest pinnacle of prosperous independ- 
ence. No free Hellenic territory was any longer to 
be found between Cape Pachynus and Cape Lily- 
baeum, beyond the Syracusan frontier. 

Amidst the profound discouragement of the Sy- strong 
racusan mind, the withdrawal from Sicily of the Dionysi^. 
terror-striking Carthaginian army would be felt as 
a relief, and would procure credit for Dionysius 4 . 

1 Diodor. xiv. 10. 

The valuable support lent to Dionysius by the Spartans is emphati- 
cally denounced by Isohrates, Orat. iv. (Panegyric.) s. 115; Orat. viii. 

(De Pace) s. 122. 

9 Plato, while he speaks of Dionysius and Ilippavinus on this occa- 
sion as the saviours of Syracuse, does not insist upon extraordinary 
valour and ability on their parts, but assigns the resultmainly to fortune 
and the favour of the gods (Plato, Kpistol. viii. p. 353 11.; p. 355 F.). 

His letter is written with a view of recommending a compromise at 
Syracuse, between the party of freedom, and the descendants of Diony- 
sius and Hipparinus ; he thus tries to set up as good a case as he can, 
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It had been brought about under him, though not 
as a consequence of his exploits ; for his military 
operations against Imilkon at Gela had been com- 
pletely unsuccessful (and even worse) ; and the 
Carthaginians had suffered no harm except from 
the pestilence. While his partisans had thus a 
plea for extolling him as the saviour of the city, he 
also gathered strength in other ways out of the re- 
cent events. He had obtained a formal recognition 
of his government from the Carthaginians ; he had 
destroyed or banished the chief Syracusan citizens 
opposed to his domiuion, and struck terror into the 
rest ; he had brought hack all his mercenary troops 
and guards, without loss or dissatisfaction. lie 
now availed himself of his temporary strength to 
provide precautions for perpetuity, before the Sy- 
racusans should recover spirit, or obtain a favour- 
able opportunity, to resist. 

His first measure was to increase the fortifications 
of the islet called Ortygia, strengthening it as a po- 
sition to be held separately fron^Achradina and the 
remaining city. He constructed a new wall, pro- 
vided with 'lofty turrets and elaborate defences of 
every kind, immediately outside of the mole which 
connected this islet with Sicily. On the outside of 
this new wall, he provided convenient places for 
transacting business, porticoes spacious enough to 
shelter a considerable multitude, and seemingly a 
distinct strong fort, destined for a public magazine 

in favour of the title of both the two totter to the gratitude of the Syra- 
cusans. 

lie reluctantly admits bow much Diomsius the cider afterwards 
p.buscd the confidence placed m him hv the Syracusans (p/3.03 (\). 
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of corn 1 . It suited his purpose that the trade of 
the town should be carried on, and the persons of 
the traders congregated, under or near the outer 
walls of his peculiar fortress. As a farther means 
of security, he also erected a distinct citadel or 
acropolis within the islet and behind the new wall. 

The citadel was close to the Lesser Harbour or 
Portus Lakkius. Its walls were so extended as to 
embrace the whole of this harbour, closing it up in 
such a way as to admit only one ship at a time, 
though there was room for sixty ships within. He 
was thus provided with an almost impregnable 
stronghold, not only securing him against attack 
from the more numerous population in the outer 
city, but enabling him to attack them whenever he 
chose — and making him master, at the same time, 
of the grand means of war and defence against 
foreign enemies. 

To provide a fortress in the islet of Ortvgia, was He assigns 
one step towards perpetual dominion at Syracuse ; Ortygia to 
to fill it with devoted adherents, was another. For 
Dionysius, the instruments of dominion were his 
mercenary troops and body.guards ; men chosen by “j r t ra I *" s < lf of 
himself from their aptitude to his views, identified 
with him in interest, and consisting in large pro- 
portion not merely of foreigners, but even of libe- 
rated slaves. To these men he now proceeded to 
assign a permanent support and residence. He 
distributed among them the houses in the islet or 

1 That this was the position of the fortified liorrea pvbUcu at Syra- 
cuse, we sec from Livy, xxiv. ~\. I think we may presume that they 
were begun at this tune by Dionysius, as they form a natural part of 
his scheme. 
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interior stronghold,* expelling the previous pro- 
prietors, and permitting no one to reside there ex- 
cept his own intimate partisans and soldiers. Their 
quarters were in the islet, while he dwelt in the 
citadel — a fortress within a fortress, sheltering his 
own person against the very garrison or stand- 
ing army, by means of which he kept Syracuse 
in subjection 1 . Having provided houses for his 
soldiers, by extruding the residents in Ortygia — he 
proceeded to assign to them a comfortable main- 
tenance, by tbe like wholesale dispossession of 
proprietors, and re-appropriation of lands, without. 
He distributed anew the entire Syracusan territory ; 
reserving the best lands, and the best shares, for his 
own friends and for the officers in command of his 
mercenaries — and apportioning the remaining terri- 
tory in equal shares to all the inhabitants, citizens 
as well as non-citizens. By this distribution the 
latter became henceforward citizens as well as the 
former ; so far at least, as any man could be pro- 
perly called a citizen under his despotism. Even 
the recently enfranchised slaves became new citizens 
and proprietors as well ^is the rest 2 . 

Respecting this sweeping change of property, it 

1 Diodor. xiv. 7- 

The residence of Dionysius in the acropolis, and the quarters of his 
mercenaries without the acropolis, but still within Ortygia — are noticed 
in Plato’s account of liis visit to the younger Dionysius (Plato, Epistol. 
vii. p. 350; Epist. iii. p. 315). 

2 Diodor. xiv. 7- Ti}r Sc x&pas rt)v pev dplorrjv it-cXopevos edtoprja^o 
rots re (f)iXots ku\ rots e'<// rjyfpovlas rtray pivots’ rrjv fi* nXXijv ipi- 
pin’fv e7 Tt<rr)s £ivco Tf Kill ttoAiti /, trvpTrfptXafioiV t<j> t<ov itoXit&v 
dvdpart rot >s rjXcvBfpcopiv vvs BuvXovs, ovs tKoXet veoiroXtras. AtiBcoKe 
fie' Kat ras oiKtas to is u^Xois, ttXi)v t<ov iv rfj Nt;(rij>* ruvras fie rois (ptXo ts 
Kal rots piaBoffidpuis i ScopipraTo . ’iLTret fie ra Kara rt)v rvpavvtBa kuX&s 

tUOKd 8l(OK7)KtVUt, &C. 
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is mortifying to have no farther information than is 
contained in two or three brief sentences of Dio- 
dorus. As a basis for entire redivision of lands, 
Dionysius would find himself already possessed of 
the property of those Syracusan Horsemen or 
Knights whom he had lecently put down or ba- 
nished. As a matter of course, their property would 
be confiscated, and would fall into his possession 
for re-assignment. It would doubtless be consider- 
able, inasmuch as these Horsemen were for the 
most part wealthy men. From this basis, Diony- 
sius enlarged his scheme to the more comprehen- 
sive idea of a general spoliation and re-appropria- 
tion, for the benefit of his partisans and his merce- 
nary soldiers. The number of these last we do not 
know ; but on an occasion not very long afterwards, 
the mercenaries under him are mentioned as amount- 
ing to about 10,000'. To ensure landed properties 
to each of these men, together with the monopoly 
of residence hi Ortygirf*, nothing less than a sweeping 
confiscation would suffice. How far the equality of 
share, set forth in principle, w r as or could be ad- 
hered to in practice, wc cannot say. The maxim 
of allowing residence in Ortygia to none but friends 
and partisans, passed from Dionysius into a tradi- 
tional observance for future anti-popular govern- 
ments of Syracuse. The Roman consul Marcellus, 
when he subdued the city near two centuries after- 
wards, prescribed the rule of admitting into the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 78. 

So also, after the death of the elder Dionysius, Plutarch speaks of 
his military force as having been fiapfiapav pvpiavbpov (f>v\aKfjp (Plu- 
tarch, Dion, c. 10). These expressions however have little pretence to 
numerical accuracy. 
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1 islet none but Romans, and of excluding all native 
Syracusan residents’. 

Exorbitant Such mighty works of fortification, combined 
Dionysim with -so extensive a revolution both in property and 
Sent at ' in domicile, cannot have been accomplished in less 
Syracuse. ^an a considerable time, nor without provoking 
considerable resistance in detail . Nor is it to be for- 
gotten that the pecuniary cost of such fortifications 
must have been very heavy. How Dionysius con- 
trived to levy the money, we do not know. Ari- 
stotle informs us that the contributions which he 
exacted from the Syracusans were so exorbitant, 
that within the space of five years, the citizens had 
paid into his hands their entire property ; that is, 
20 per cent, per annum upon their whole property*. 
To what years this statement refers, we do not 
know ; nor what was the amount of contribution 
exacted on the special occasion now before us. But 
we may justly infer from it that Dionysius would 
not scruple to lay his hand heavily upon the Syra- 
cusans for the purpose of defraying the cost of his 
fortifications ; and that the simultaneous burthen 
of large contributions would thus come to aggravate 
the painful spoliation and transfers of property, 
and the still more intolerable mischiefs of a nu- 
merous standing army domiciled as masters in the 
heart of the city. Under such circumstances, we 
are not surprised to learn that the discontent among 
the Syracusans was extreme, and that numbers of 
them were greatly mortified at having let slip the 

1 Cicero in Verrem, v. 32, 84 ; 38, 28. 

2 Aristotcl. Politic, v. 9, 4. Kut rj datfiopu r&v reX&j v (TvpavviKov 

CCTTl) (V TT(VT€ JUp €T((TIV CTTl AiOl fwlov TTJU OVCTIUV UTTCHTaV €l(T(VrjVO^€Vat 
trvvtftatvc. 
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favourable opportunity of excluding Dionysius, when 
the Horsemen were actually for a moment masters 
of Syracuse, before he suddenly came back from 
Gela 1 . 

Whatever might be the extent of indignation ac-'^ 404 - 
tually felt, there could be no concert or manifesta- Dio ^ ol 
tion in Syracuse, under a watchful despot with the 
overwhelming force assembled in Ortygia. But a against the 
suitable moment speedily occurred. Having com- mutinyof 
pleted his fortress and new appropriation for the rawmsoi. 
assured maintenance of the mercenaries, Diony- 
sius resolved to attempt a conquest of the auto- D ^ k “ s ] he 
nomous Sikel tribes in the interior of the island, u slain, 
some of whom had sided with Carthage in the 
recent war. He accordingly marched out with a 
military force, consisting partly of his mercenary 
troops, partly of armed Syracusan citizens, under 
a commander named Dorikus. While he was laying 
siege to the town of Erbessus, the Syracusan troops, 
finding themselves assembled in arms and animated 
with one common sentiment, began to concert mea- 
sures for open resistance to Dionysius. The com- 
mander Dorikus, in striving to repress these mani- 
festations, lifted up his hand to chastise one of the 
most mutinous speakers 2 ;• upon which the soldiers 
rushed forward in a body to defend him. They 
slew Dorikus, and proclaimed themselves again with 
loud shouts free Syracusan citizens ; calling upon 
all their comrades in the camp to unite against the 
despot. They also sent a message forthwith to the 

1 Diodorus, xiv. 7. 

3 Diodor. xiv. 7. Compare an occurrence very similar, at Memle in 
Thrace (Thueyd. iv. 130). 

VOL. X. 2 T 
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' town of JStna, inviting the immediate junction of 
the Syracusan Horsemen, who had sought shelter 
there in their exile from Dionysius. Their appeal 
found the warmest sympathy among the Syracusan 
•soldiers in the camp, all of whom declared them* 
selves decisively against the despot, and prepared 
for every effort to recover their liberty. 

TheS r t *~ So rapidly did this sentiment break out into 
gents, with vehement and unanimous action, that Dionysius 

assistance . . * 

from Rhe- was too much intimidated to attempt to put it 
EinS, down at once by means of his mercenaries. Pro- 
Dionfdus fiting by the lesson which he had received, after 
in Ortygia. th e re tum march from Gela, he raised the siege of 
Erbessus forthwith, and returned to Syracuse to 
make sure of his position in Ortygia, before his 
Syracusan enemies could arrive there. Meanwhile 
the latter, thus left full of joy and confidence, as 
well as masters of the camp, chose for their leaders 
those soldiers who had slain Dorikus, and found 
themselves speedily reinforced by the.Horsemen, or 
returning exiles from iEtna. Resolved to spare no 
effort for liberating Syracuse, they sent envoys to 
Messene and Rhegium, as well as to Corinth, for 
aid; while they at the same time marched with 
all their force to Syracuse, and encamped on the 
heights of Epipolae. It is not clear whether they 
remained in this position, or whether they were 
enabled, through the sympathy of the population, 
to possess themselves farther of the outer city 
Achradina, and with its appendages Tycha and 
Neapolis. Dionysius was certainly cut off from all 
communication with the country; but he main- 
tained himself in his impregnable position in Orty- 
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gia, now exclusively occupied by his chosen parti- 
sans and mercenaries. If he even continued ma- 
ster of Achradina, he must have been prevented 
from easy communication with it. The assailants 
extended themselves under the walls Ortygia, from' 
Epipolse. to the Greater as well as to the Lesser 
Harbour*. A considerable naval force was sent to 
their aid from Mess6n6 and Rhegium, giving to them 
the means of blocking him up on the sea-side ; 
while the Corinthians, though they could grant no 
farther assistance, testified their sympathy by send- 
ing Nikoteles as adviser 4 . The leaders of the 
movement proclaimed Syracuse again a free city, 
offered large rewards for the head of Dionysius, and 
promised equal citizenship to all the mercenaries 
who should desert him. 

Several of the mercenaries, attracted by such Despair of 

. . Dionysius 

offers, as well as intimidated by that appearance of —he »p- 
irresistible force which characterises the first burst Syrf* 
of a popular movement, actually came over and nians P hi the 
were well received. Everything seemed to pro- 
mise success to the insurgents, who, not content ™ e > for 
with the slow process of blockade, brought • up 
battering-machines, and vehemently assaulted the 
walls of Ortygia. Nothing now saved Dionysius 
except those elaborate fortifications which he had 
so recently erected, defying all attack. And even 
though sheltered by them, his position appeared to 
be so desperate, that desertion from Ortygia every 
day increased. He himself began to abandon the 
hope of maintaining his dominion ; discussing with 
his intimate friends the alternative, between death 

1 Diodor. xiv. 8. ! Diodor. xiv. 10. 

2 T 2 
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under a valiant but hopeless resistance, and safety 
purchased by a dishonourable flight. There re- 
mained but one means of rescue ; to purchase the 
immediate aid of a body of 1200 mercenary Cam- 
panian cavalry, now in the Carthaginian service, 
and stationed probably at Gela or Agrigentum. His 
brother-in-law Polyxenus advised him to mount his 
swiftest horse, to visit in person the Campanians, 
and bring them to the relief of Ortygia. But this 
counsel was strenuously resisted by two intimate 
friends — Heloris and Megakl£s — who both im- 
pressed upon him, that the royal robe was tbfronly 
honourable funeral garment, and that, instead of 
quitting his post at full speed, he ought to cling to 
it until he was dragged away by the leg 1 . Accord- 
ingly Dionysius determined to hold out, without 
quitting Ortygia; sending private envoys to the 
Campanians, with promises of large pay if they 
would march immediately to his defence. The 
Carthaginians were probably under obligation not 
to oppose this, having ensured to Dionysius by 
special article of treaty the possession of Syracuse. 

1 Diodor. xiv. 8 ; xx. 73. Isokrates, Or. vi. (Arcliidamus) sect. 49. 

It appears that Timseus the historian ascribed this last observation to 
Fhilistus ; and Diodorus copies Tinucus in one of the passages above 
referred td, though not in the other. But Philistux himself in his 
history asserted that the observation had been made by another person 
(Plutarch, Dion, c. 35). 

The saying seems to have been remembered and cited long afterwards 
in Syracuse ; but cited as having been delivered by Dionysius himself, 
not as addressed to him (Livy, xxiv. 22). 

Isokrates, while recording the saying, represents it as having been 
delivered when the Carthaginians were pressing Syracuse hardly by 
siege ; having in mind doubtless the siege or blockade undertaken by 
Imilkon seven years afterwards. But I apprehend this to be a miscon- 
ception. The story seems to suit better to the earlier occasion named 
by Diodorus. 
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• To gain time for their arrival, by deluding and Uj amuses 
disarming the assailants, Dionysius affected to abap*'* l 2^riS" 
don all hope of prolonged defence, and sent to re- S^ 8ub ~ 
quest permission to quit the city, along with his “[ riv ( ?] i of 
private friends and effects. Permission was readily panians — 
granted to him to depart with five triremes. But jSy riu* 
as soon as this evidence of success had been ac- 
quired, the assailants without abandoned them- 
selves to extravagant joy and confidence, consider- 
ing Dionysius as already subdued, and the siege as 
concluded. Not merely was all farther attack sus- 
pended, but the forces were in a great measure 
broken up. The Horsemen were disbanded, by a 
proceeding alike unjust and ungrateful, to be 

sent back to iEtna ; while the hoplites dispersed 
about the country to their various lands and pro- 
perties. The same difficulty of keeping a popular 
force long together for any military operation re- 
quiring time, which had been felt when the Athe- 
nians besieged their usurpers Kylon and Peisistra- 
tus in the acropolis 1 , was now experienced in regard 
to the siege of Ortygia. Tired with the length of 
the siege, the Syracusans blindly abandoned them- 
selves to the delusive assurance held out by Diony- 
sius ; without taking heed to maintain their force 
and efficiency undiminished, until his promised de- 
parture should be converted into a reality. In this 
unprepared and disorderly condition, they were 
surprised by the sudden arrival of the Campanians*, 

1 Herodotus, v. 71 ; Thucydides, i. 112. 

* It is said that the Campanians, on their way to Syracuse, passed 
by Agyrium, and deposited their baggage in the care of Agyris the 
despot of that town (Diodor. xiv. 9 ). But if we look at the position of 
Agyrium on the map, it seems difficult to understand how mercenaries 
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a ran- 
reached him 
was Row ’completely 
- mat defeat produced among the 

90Umi» not only discouragement, but also mutual 
mrimimtioD and quarrel Some insisted upon 
Still prosecuting the siege of Ortygia, while others, 
probably the friends of the recently dismissed 
Horsemen, declared in favour of throwing it up 
altogether and joining the Horsemen at iEtnjji; a 
resolution, which they seem at once to have exe- 
cuted. Observing his opponents thus enfeebled 
and torn by dissension, Dionysius sallied out and 
attacked them, near the suburb called Neapolis or 
Newtown, on the south-west of Achradina. He 
was victorious, and forced them to disperse. But 
he took great pains to prevent slaughter. of the- 
fugitives, riding up himself to restrain his own 
troops ; and he subsequently buried the slain with 
due solemnity. He was anxious by these proceed- 
ings to conciliate the remainder ; for the most war- 
like portion of his opponents had retired to iEtna, 
where no less than 7000 hoplites were now as- 
sembled along with the Horsemen. Dionysius sent 
thither envoys to invite them to return to Syracuse, 
promising the largest amnesty for the past. But 
it was in vain that his envoys expatiated upon his 
recent forbearance towards the fugitives and decent 
interment of the slain. Few could be induced to 


coming from the Carthaginian territory, and in great haste to reach 
Syracuse, can have passed anywhere near to it. 
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come back, except such as had left their Wives and 
families at Syracuse in his power. The larger' 
proportion, refusing all trust in his word an^all 
submission to his command, remained in e<ile at 
JStna. Such as did return were well-treated, in 
hopes of inducing the rest gradually to follow their 
example 1 . 

Thus was Dionysius rescued from a situation ap- ».c. m. 
parently desperate, and re-established in his domi- lengthens 
nion ; chiefly through the rash presumption (as on 
the former occasion after the retreat from Gela), “° f ™ e t ^ an 
the want of persevering union, and the absence of assistance 

' * . . , . ... lent to him 

any commanding leader, on the part of his antago- by the 
nists. His first proceeding was fo dismiss the ahum— 
newly-arrived Campanians. For though he had to JleCorin. 
thank them mainly for his restoration, he was well- J„j" a j s h put 
aware that they were utterly faithless, and that on 
the first temptation they were likely to turn against 
him®. fBut he adopted other more efficient means 
for strengthening his dominion in Syracuse, and for 
guarding against a repetition of that danger from 
which he had so recently escaped. He was assisted 
in his proceedings by a Lacedaemonian envoy named 
Aristus, recently despatched by the Spartans for 
the ostensible purpose of bringing about an amica- 
ble adjustment of parties at Syracuse. While Ni- 
koteles, who had been sent from Corinth, espoused 

1 Diodor. xiv. 9. 

1 Diodor. xiv. 9. The subsequent proceedings of the Campanians 
justified his wisdom in dismissing them. They went to Entella (a town 
among the dependencies of Carthage, in the south-western portion of 
Sicily — Diod. xiv. 48), where they were welcomed and hospitably treated 
by ther inhabitants. In the night, they set upon the Entcllan citizens 
by surprise, put them all to death, married their widows and daughters, 
and kept possession of the town for themselves. 
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the cause of the Syracusan people, and put himself 
•#t their head to obtain for them more or less of free 
government — Aristus, on the contrary, lent himself 
to thS'sehemes of Dionysius. He seduced the people 
away from Nikoteles, whom he impeached and 
caused to be slain. Next, pretending himself to 
act along with the people, and to employ the great 
ascendency of Sparta in defence of their freedom 
he gained their confidence, and then betrayed them. 
The despot was thus enabled to strengthen himself 
more decisively than before, and probably to take 
oft’ the effective popular leaders thus made known 
to him ; while the mass of the citizens were pro- 
foundly discouraged by finding Sparta enlisted in 
the conspiracy against their liberties. 

He disarms Of this renovated tide of success Dionysius took 
Ian dti™ cu " advantage, to strike another important blow. Du- 
Mu,— , ring the season of harvest, while the citizens were 

strengthens 0 

thefortm- busy in the fields, he caused the houses in the city 
Ortygia— to be searched, and seized all the arms found therein, 
humerce- Not satisfied with thus robbing his opponents of the 
nary force. means 0 f attack, he farther proceeded to construct 
additional fortifications round the islet of Ortygia, 
to augment his standing army of mercenaries, and 
to build fresh ships. Feeling more than ever that 


1 Diotlor. xiv. 10. ' AirtaTeihav { ai AaKeftaipvvioi) "Apurrov, dpdpa rap 
ttrtijiavav, els 2 vpaKovcras f rw pep \6yco 7rpomroiovpcpoi tcaraX areip tj)i/ 
dvvdcTTHav, Tjj 8 ’ akrjdfia (Tirevhovres at£?jom ttjv Tvpawifta' ffkm£op yap 
<rvyKaTa<rK(va[ovT€$ ttjp dpx*) v > vtttjkoop e£etp t6v Aiovvaiov 8 i a rets 
evepy«rias. *0 8 ’ "Apurros KaraiiKevffas eis ^vpaKovtras, Ka\ tw rupappa 
\dBpa 7rep\ TOVTQ3V StaXe^Bets, rovs re SvpaKOvaiovs iivaa-elcav, N ucortXrjv 
t6v K opivBiov dveiXev, dtprjyovpevou rap SvpaKovvlap' rovs 8 c mar tv- 
cravras irpo8ovs, rov pep rvpavvov laxvpop Karear^rrc, 81a 8 c rrjs npci^eps 
ravrrjs daxypoptiv cttoit/o-cp airrup dpa Kal rrjp narpt8n. (Compare 
Xiv. 70 . 
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bis dominion was repugnant to the Syracusans, and 
rested only on naked force, he thus surrounded 
himself with precautions probably stronger than 
any other Grecian despot had ever accumulated. 
He was yet farther strengthened by the pronounced 
and active support of Sparta, now at the maximum 
of her imperial ascendency 1 ; and by the presence 
of the mighty Lysander at Syracuse as her ambas- 
sador to countenance and exalt him 2 . The Spartan 
alliance however did not prevent him from enrolling 
among his mercenaries a considerable fraction of 
the Messenians, the bitter enemies of Sparta; 
who were now driven out of Naupaktus and Ke- 
phallenia with no other possession left except their 
arms 8 — and whose restoration to Peloponnesus by 
Epaminondas, about thirty years afterwards, has 
been described in a preceding chapter. 

So large a mercenary force, while the people at 
Syracuse were prostrate and in no condition for re- 
sistance, naturally tempted Dionysius to seek con- 
quest as well as plunder beyond the border. Not 
choosing as yet to provoke a war with Carthage, he 
turned his arms to the north and north-west of the 
Syracusan territory ; the Grecian (Chalkidic or 
ionic) cities, Naxus, Katana, and Leontini — and 
the Sikels, towards the centre of Sicily. The three 
Chalkidic cities were the old enemies of Syracuse, 
but Leontini had been conquered by the Syracusans 
even before the Athenian expedition, and remained 

1 Diodor. xiv. 10. Km ra \aiira irapearKcvufcTo irpbs Trju Aa-^akeiau 
Trjt Tvpavvlbos, o>r hv cpyois rjfy mtpav on ntiv vnoptvov<riP oi 

IvpaKovtrioi \apiv tov pr) SovXevtiv. 

3 Plutarch, Lysander, c. 2. 

* Diodor. xiv. .‘14. 


b.c. 401- 
400. 

Dionysius 
conquers 
Naxus, 
Katana, and 
Leontini. 
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as a Syracusan possession until the last peace with 
the Carthaginians, when it had been declared inde- 
pendent. Naxus and Katana had contrived to re- 
tain their independence against Syracuse, even after 
the ruin of the Athenian armament under Nikias. 
At the head of a powerful force, Dionysius marched 
out from Syracuse first against the town of JEtna, 
occupied by a considerable body of Syracusan exiles 
hostile to his dominion. Though the place was 
strong by situation 1 , yet these men, too feeble to 
resist, were obliged to evacuate it ; upon which he 
proceeded to attack Leontini. But on summoning 
the inhabitants to surrender, he found his proposi- 
tions rejected, and every preparation made for a 
strenuous defence ; so that he could do nothing 
more than plunder the territory around, and then 
advanced onward into the interior Sikel territory, 
towards Enna and Erbita. But his march in this 
direction was little more than a feint, for the pur- 
pose of masking his real views upon Naxus and 
Katana, with both which cities he had already 
opened intrigues. Arkesilaus, general of Katana, 
and Prokles, general of Naxus, were both carry- 
ing on corrupt negotiations for the purpose of 
selling to him the liberty of their native cities. 
Until the negotiations were completed, Dionysius 
wished to appear as if turning his arms elsewhere, 
and therefore marched against Enna. Here he 
entered into conspiracy with an Ennaean citizen 
named Aeimnestus, whom he instigated to seize the 
sceptre of his native town — by promises of assist- 
ance, on condition of being himself admitted after- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 58. 
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wards. Aeimnestus made the attempt and suc- 
ceeded, but did not fulfil h 3 engagement to Diony-, 
sius ; who resented this p weeding so vehemenjjy, 
that he assisted the Ennseans in putting down 
Aeimnestus, delivered him as prisoner into their 
hands, and then retired, satisfied with such revenge, 
without farther meddling. He next marched against 
Erbita, before which he passed his time with little 
or no result, until the bribes promised at Naxus and 
Katana had taken effect. At length the terms were 
fully settled. Dionysius was admitted at night by 
Arkesilaus into Katana, seized the city, disarmed 
the inhabitants, and planted there a powerful gar- 
rison. Naxus was next put into his hands, by the 
like corruption on the part of Prokies; who was 
rewarded with a large bribe, and with the privilege 
of preserving his kinsmen. Both cities were given 
up to be plundered by his soldiers ; after which the 
walls as well as the houses were demolished, and 
the inhabitants sold as slaves. The dismantled site 
of Katana was then assigned to a body of Campanian 
mercenaries in the service of Dionysius, who how- 
ever retained in his possession hostages for their 
fidelity 1 ; the site of Naxus, to the indigenous Sikels 
in the neighbourhood. These captures struck so 
much terror into the Leontines, that when Diony- 
sius renewed his attack upon them, they no longer 
felt competent to resist. He required them to sur- 
render their city, to remove to Syracuse, and there 
to reside for the future as citizens ; which term* 
meant; at the actual time, as subjects of his de- 


1 Diodor. xiv. 61. 
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spotism. The Leontines obeyed the requisition, 
\tud their city thus again became an appendage of 
Syracuse 1 . 

Great T&bse conquests of Dionysius, achieved mainly 
*>y corrupting the generals of Naxus and Katana, 
of Aimby were ser i° us moment, and spread so much alarm 

Archonides. among the Sikels of the interior, that Archonides, 
the Sikel prince of Erbita, thought it prudent to 
renounce his town and soil ; withdrawing to a new 
site beyond the Nebrode mountains, on the northern 
coast of the island, more out of the reach of Syra- 
cusan attack. Here, with his mercenary soldiers 
and with a large portion of his people who volun- 
tarily accompanied him, he founded the town of 
AIa;sa 2 . 

b.c. 400- Strengthened at home by these successes abroad, 
1 97 \ . the sanguine despot of Syracuse was stimulated to 
otuiony- still greater enterprises. He resolved to commence 
make war aggressive war with the Carthaginians. But against 
thage. Car " such formidable enemies, large preparations were 
indispensable, defensive as well as offensive, before 
his design could he proclaimed. First, he took 
measures to ensure the defensibility of Syracuse 
against all contingences. Five Grecian cities on 
the south of the island, one of them the second in 
Sicily, had already undergone the deplorable fate 
of being sacked by a Carthaginian host ; a calamity, 
which might possibly be in reserve for Syracuse 

1 Diodor. xiv. 1.5, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 16. This Archonides tnav probably have been son of 
the Sikel prince Archonides, who, having taken active part as an ally of 
Nikias and the Athenian invaders against Syracuse, died just before 
Gylippus reached Sicily (Thucyd. vii. 1). 
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also, especially if she herself provoked a war, unless 
the most elaborate precautions were taken to rende? 
a successful blockade impossible. / 

Now the Athenian blockade under Nikias had 
impressed valuable lessons on the mind of every Sy- 
racusan. The city had then been well-nigh blocked 
up by a wall of circumvallation carried from sea to 
sea ; which was actually more than half completed, 
aod would have been entirely completed, had the 
original commander beeu Demosthenes instead of 
Nikias. The prodigious importance of the slope of 
Epipoke to the safety of the city had been demon- 
strated by the most unequivocal evidence. In my 
seventh volume, I have already described the site 
of Syracuse and the relation of this slope to the 
outer city called Achradina. Epipolae was a gentle 
ascent west of Achradina. It was bordered, along 
both the north side and the south side, by lines 
of descending cliff, cut down precipitously, about 
twenty feet deep in their lowest part. These 
lines of cliff nearly converged at the summit of the 
slope, called Eurvalus ; leaving a narrow pass or 
road between elevated banks, which communicated 
with the country both north and west of Syracuse. 
Epipolae thus formed a triangle upon an inclined 
plane, sloping upward from its base, the outer wall 
of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus ; and having 
its two sides formed, the one by the northern, the 
other by the southern, line of cliffs. This apex 
formed a post of the highest importance, command- 
ing the narrow road which approached Epipolae 
from its western extremity or summit, and through 
which alone it was easy for an army to get on the 
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declivity of Bpipolse, since the cliffs on each side 
^rere steep, though less steep on the northern side 
tfthqon the southern 1 . Unless an enemy acquired 
possession of this slope, Syracuse could never be 
blocked up from the northern sea at Trogilus to the 
Great Harbour ; an enterprise, which Nikias and 
the Athenians were near accomplishing, because 
they first surprised from the northward the position 
of Euryalus, and from thence poured down upon 
the slope of Epipolae, I have already described, in 
my seventh volume, how the arrival of Gylippus 
deprived them of superiority in the field, at a time 
when their line of circumvallation was already half 
finished — having been carried from the centre of 
Epipolae southward down to the Great Harbour, 
and being partially completed from the same point 
across the northern half of Epipolae to the sea at 
Trogilus ; how he next intercepted their farther 
progress, by carrying otft, from the outer wall of 
Achradina, a cross wall traversing their intended 
lifte of circumvallation and ending at the northern 
cliff ; how he finally erected a fort or guard-post 
on the summit of Euryalus, which he connected 
with tlfb cross-wall just mentioned by a single wall 
of junction carried down the slope of Epipolae*. 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then in- 
curred, and the means whereby it had been ob- 

1 Sec the Dissertation of Saverio Cavaliari — Ziir Topographic von 
Syrakus (Gottingen, 1845), p. 22. 

2 See, for a farther exposition of these points, my account of the 

siege of Syracuse by the Athenians, Vol. VII. Ch. lix., lx. — and the 
Appendix at the end of Vol. VII., illustrated by two plans of the city 
and its environs. ^ 

The reader will also find at th§ end of the present volume, a Plan of 
Syracuse as it stood after the additions made by Dionysius. 
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viated, were fresh in the recollection of Dionysius. 
Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans may per- 
haps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus 
near Euryalus ; but they had pulled down the wall 
of junction, the cross-wall, and the outer wall of 
protection constructed between the arrival of Nikias 
in Sicily and his commencement of the siege, en- 
closing the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. 
The outer city of Syracuse was thus left with 
nothing but the wall of Achradina, with its two 
suburbs or excrescences, TychS and Neapolis. 
Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a 
protection substantially similar to that contrived 
by Gylippus, yet more comprehensive, elaborate, 
and permanent. He carried out an outer line of 
defence, starting from the sea near the port 
called Trogilus, enclosing the suburb called Tychfi 
(which adjoined Achradina to the north-west), 
and then ascending westward, along the brink of the 
northern cliff of Epipolse, to the summit of that 
slope at Euryalus. The two extremities thus became 
connected together — not as in the time of Gylip- 
pus 1 , by a single cross- wall carried out from the 
city-wall to the northern cliff, and then joined at an 
angle by another single wall descending the slope 
of Epipolse from Euryalus, but — by one continuous 
new line bordering the northern cliff down to the 
sea. And the new line, instead of- being a mere 
single wall, was now built under the advice of the 
best engineers, with lofty and frequent towers in- 
terspersed throughout its length, to serve both as. 
means of defence and as permanent quarter^ for 


Additional 
fortifica- 
tions made 
by Diony- 
sius along 
the north- 
ern ridge of 
the cliffs of 
Epipolse, up 
to the 
Euryalus. 


Thucyd. vi .75 
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soldiers. Its length was thirty stadia (about 3i 
.English miles) ; it was constructed of large stones 
carefully hewn, some of them four feet in length 1 . 
The quarries at hand supplied abundant materials, 
and for the labour necessary, Dionysius brought 
together all the population o j the city and its neigh- 
bourhood, out of whom he selected 60,000 of the 
most effective hands, to work on the wall. Others 
were ordered to cut the stones in the quarry, while 
6000 teams of oxen were put in harness to draw 
them to the spot. The work was set out by fur- 
longs and by smaller spaces of 100 feet each, to 
regiments of suitable number, each under the 
direction of an overseer 2 . 

As yet, we have heard little about Dionysius 
except acts of fraud, violence, and spoliation, for 
the purpose of establishing his own dominion over 
Syracuse, and aggrandising himself, by new con- , 
quests on the borders. But this pew fortification 
was a work of different import. Instead of being, 
like his forts and walls in Ortygia, a guardhouse 
both of defence and aggression merely for himself 
against the people of Syracuse — it was a valuable 
protection to the people, and to himself along with 
them, against foreign besiegers. It tended much 
to guarantee Syracuse from those disasters which 
had so recently befallen Agrigentum and the other 
cities. Accordingly, it was exceedingly popular 
among the Syracusans, and produced between them 
and Dionysius a sentiment of friendship and har- 
mony such as had not before been seen. Every 


1 Diodor. xiv. 18. \i6<ov rerpairobav. The stones may have been 
cubes of four feet ; but this does not certainly appear. 

J Diodor. xiv. 18. 
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inan laboured at the work not merely with good- 
will, but with enthusiasm; while the despot himself 
displayed unwearied zeal, passing whole days on the 
spot, and taking part in all the hardship and diffi- 
culty. He showed himself everywhere amidst the 
mass, as an unguarded citizen, without suspicion or 
reserve, in marked contrast with the harshness of 
his previous demeanour 1 , proclaiming rewards for 
the best and most rapid workmen ; he also provided 
attendance or relief for those whose strength gave 
way. Such was the emulation thus inspired, that 
the numbers assembled, often toiling by night as 
well as by day, completed the whole wall in the 
space of twenty days. The fort at Euryalus, which 
formed the termination of this newly-constructed 
line of wall, is probably not to be understood as 
comprised within so short a period of execution ; 
at least in its complete consummation. For the 
defences provided at this fort (either now or at a 
later period) were prodigious in extent as well as 
elaborate in workmanship ; and the remains of them 
exhibit, even to modern observers, the most com- 
plete specimen preserved to us of ancient fortifica- 
tion*. To bring them into such a condition must 
have occupied a longer time than twenty days. 
Even as to the wall, perhaps, twenty days is rather 
to be understood as indicating the time required for 

1 Diodor. xiv. 1 8 . KadoXov 8i anode pevos to rijs apXV s ft dp os, tdiarrjp 
avrdv dnedeitcvve, &e. 

Compare cap. 45 and cap. 47 — fii<rovvrcs t 6 fidpos rfjs r&v $om7ea w 
cniKparctas, & c. 

8 According to the testimony of Saverio Cavallari, the architect under 
whose directions the excavations were made in whereby these re- 
mains were first fully disclosed (Zur Topograpliie von Syrakus, p. 21). 

VOL. X. 2 u 
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the essential continuity of its line, leaving towers, 
gates, &c. to be added afterwards. 
m.399- To provide defence for Syracuse against a be- 
Prepara. 8 * e g’ m S army, however, was only a small part of 
tioMof the extensive schemes of Dionysius. What he 

Dionyntn . . , _ , 

foraggres- meditated was aggressive war against the Cartha- 

rive war 

■gainst the ginians ; for which purpose, he not only began to 
Sans!** 1 " accumulate preparations of every kind on the most 
extensive scale, but also modified his policy both 
towards the Syracusans and towards the other 
Sicilian Greeks. 

improve- Towards the Syracusans his conduct underwent 
behavionr a material change. The cruelty and oppression 
which had hitherto marked his dominion was dis- 
Syr^usan,. continued ; he no longer put men to death, or sent 
them into banishment, with the same merciless 
hand as before. In place of such tyranny, he now 
substituted comparative mildness, forbearance, and 
conciliation 1 . Where the system had before been 
so fraught with positive maltreatment to many and 
alarm to all, the mitigation of it must have been 
sensibly as well as immediately felt. And when we 
make present to our minds the relative position of 
Dionysius and the Syracusans, we shall see that 
the evil inflicted by his express order by no means 
represented the whole amount of evil which they 
suffered. He occupied the impregnable fortress of 
Ortygia, with the entire harbour, docks, and mari- 
time means of the city. The numerous garrison in 
his pay, and devoted to him, consisted in great part 

1 Diodor. xiv. 45 . ’ATrmdevo yap ijbij to niKpbp Ttjs rvpawtdov, Kat 
ptTafiaWdptPos tig (TTiuKtiau, (f)i\ civ dp wit ore pov f)p \ e tcov vitortTay* 
pimp, ovre (povevwv, o vtc (pvydfia? ttqiwp, Kaddrrtp clwdet. 
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of barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers and of liberated 
slaves, probably also non-Hellenic. The Syracu- 
sans resident in the outer city and around were not 
only destitute ol' the means of defensive concert 
and organization, but were also disarmed. For 
these mercenaries either pay was to be provided 
from the contributions of the citizens, or lands 
from their properties ; for them, and for other 
partisans also, Dionysius had enforced spoliations 
and transfers of land and house-property by whole- 
sale 1 . Now, while the despot himself was inflicting 
tyrannical sentences for his own purposes, we may 
be sure that these men, the indispensable instru- 
ments* of his tyranny, would neither of themselves 
be disposed to respect the tranquillity of the 
other citizens, nor be easily constrained to do 
so. It was not, therefore, merely from the sy- 
stematic misrule of the chief that the- Syracusans 
had to suffer, but also from the insolence and un- 
ruly appetites of the subordinates. And accord- 
ingly they would be doubly gainers, when Diony- 
sius, from anxiety to attack the Carthaginians, 
thought it prudent to soften the rigour of his own 
proceedings ; since his example, and in case of 
need his interference, would restrict the license of 
his own partisans. The desire for foreign con- 
quest made it now his interest to conciliate some 
measure of good-will from the Syracusans ; or at 
least to silence antipathies which might become 
embarrassing if they broke out in the midst of a 
war. And he had in this case the advantage of 
• Dioilor. xiv. 7. 

2 u 2 
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resting on another antipathy, powerful and ge- 
nuine in their minds. Hating as. well as fearing 
Carthage, the Syracusans cordially sympathised in 
the aggressive schemes of Dionysius against her ; 
which held out a prospect of relief from the ty- 
ranny under which they groaned, and some chance 
of procuring a restoration of the arms snatched 
from them 1 . 

Towards the Sicilian Greeks, also, the conduct 
of Dionysius was mainly influenced by his anti- 
Carthaginian projects, which made him eager to 
put aside, or at least to defer, all possibilities of 
war in other quarters. The inhabitants of Rhe- 
gium, on the Italian side of the Strait of Messina, 
had recently manifested a disposition to attack 
him. They were of common Chalkidic origin with 
Naxos and Katana, the two cities which Dionysius 
had recently conquered and enslaved. Sixteen 
years before, when the powerful Athenian arma- 
ment visited Sicily with the ostensible view of pro- 
tecting the Chalkidic cities against Syracuse, the 
Rhegines, in spite of their fellowship of race, had 
refused the invitation of Nikias 2 to lend assistance, 
being then afraid of Athens. But subsequent pain- 
ful experience had taught them, that to residents 
in or near Sicily, Syracuse was the more formidable 
enemy of the two. The ruin of Naxus and Katana, 
with the great extension of Syracusan dominion 
northward, had filled them with apprehension from 
Dionysius, similar to the fears of Carthage, inspired 
to the Syracusans themselves by the disasters of 

1 Diodor, xiv. 45. * Thucyd. vi. 46. 
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Agrigentum and Gela. Anxious to revenge their 
enslaved kinsmen, the Rhegines projected an attack 
upon Dionysius before his power should become 
yet more formidable ; a resolution, in which* they 
were greatly confirmed 1 v the instigations of the 
Syracusan exiles (now driven from iEtna and the 
other neighbouring cities to Rhegium), confident in 
their assurances that insurrection would break out 
against Dionysius at Syracuse, so soon as any 
foreign succour should be announced as approach- 
ing. Envoys were sent across the strait to Mes- 
s£n6, soliciting co-operation against Dionysius, upon 
the urgent plea that the ruin of Naxus and Katana 
could not be passed over, either in generosity or in 
prudence, by neighbours on either side of tlje strait. 
These representations made so much impression on 
the generals of Messene, that without consulting 
the public assembly, they forthwith summoned the 
military force of the city, and marched along with 
the Rhegines towards the Syracusan frontier— 6000 
Rhegine and 4000 Mcssenian hoplites — 600 Rhe- 
gine and 400 Messenian horsemen — with 50 Rhe- 
gine triremes. Hut when they reached the frontiers 
of the Messenian territory, a large portion of the 
soldiers refused to follow their generals farther. A 
citizen named Laomedon headed the opposition, 
contending that the generals had no authority to 
declare war without a public vote of the city, and 
that it was imprudent to attack Dionysius unpro- 
voked. Such was the effect of these remonstrances, 
that the Messenian soldiers returned back to their 
city ; while the Rhegines, believing themselves to 
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be inadequate to the enterprise single-handed, went 
home also 1 . 

Hemtket Apprised of the attack meditated, Dionysius had 
lIuS already led his troops to defend the Syracusan fron- 
g?um? h He tier. But he now re-conducted them back to Syra- 
mnya 0 cuse i an d listened favourably to propositions for 
■g*. peace which speedily reached him, from Rhegium 
proposition and Messen<5 2 . He was anxious to conciliate them 
ty the city, for the present, at all price, in order that the Car- 
lytacenS thaginians, when he came to execute his plans, 
might find no Grecian allies to cooperate with them 
in Sicily. lie acquired an influence in Messfinfi, by 
making to the city large concessions of contermi- 
nous territory; on which side of the border, or- how 
acquired, we do not know. He farther endeavoured 
to open an intimate connexion with Rhegium by 
marrying a Rhegine wife ; with which view he sent 
. a formal message to the citizens, asking permission 
to contract such an alliance, accompanied with a 
promise to confer upon them important benefits, 
both in territorial aggrandisement and in other 
ways. After a public debate, the Rhegines declined 
his proposition. The feeling in their city was de- 
cidedly hostile to Dionysius, as the recent destroyer 
of Naxus and Katana ; and it appears that some of 
the speakers expressed themselves with contemptu- 
ous asperity, remarking that the daughter of the 
public executioner was the only fit wife for him 3 . 
Taken by itself, the refusal would be sufficiently 
galling to Dionysius. But when coupled with such 

1 Diodor. xiv. 40. 3 Diodor. xiv. 40. 

* Diodor. xiv. 44, 10(>, 107. 
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insulting remarks (probably made in public debate 
in the presence of bis own envoys, for it seems not 
credible that the words should have been embodied 
in the formal reply or resolution of the assembly 1 ), 
it left the bitterest animosity ; a feeling, which we 
shall hereafter find in full operation. 

Refused at Rhegium, Dionysius sent to prefer a 
similar request, with similar offers, at the neigh- 
bouring city of Lokri ; where it was favourably en- 
tertained. It is remarkable that Aristotle comments 
upon this acquiescence of the Lokrians as an act of 
grave imprudence, and as dictated only by the 
anxiety of the principal citizens, in an oligarchical 
government, to seek for aggrandisement to them- 
selves out of such an alliance. The request would 
not have been granted (Aristotle observes) either 
in a democracy or in a well-regulated aristocracy. 
The marital connexion now contracted by Diony- 
sius with a Lokrian female, Doris the daughter of a 
citizen of distinction named Xenetus, produced as 
an ultimate consequence the overthrow of the oli- 
garchy of Lokri 2 . 'And even among the Lokrians, 
the request was not granted without opposition. 
A citizen named Aristeidcs (one of the companions 
of Plato), whose daughter Dionysius had solicited 
in marriage, returned for answer that he would 

1 Diodorus, where he first mentions the answer, does not give this 
remark as comprised in it ; though he afterwards alludes to it as having 
been said to be (<jWl) so comprised (xiv. 44-10/). 

8 Aristot. Polit. v. 6, 7- ro naans rdf apurroKpariKas noXt- 

rcias dXiyapxucbs chat, paXXov nXcovcKrovatv oi yvcopipot' olov ko.1 cv 
A aKcbaipovi els oXiyovs at ovtrtat cp\ovrai, nai escort notch on *w 
OcXaxrt rots ympipots poXXov , Kai Krjdcvctv orep BcXovtrt. A to kui tj 
AoKppp TToXtrcta andiXero ck rrjs rrpds A tovvenov Krjbeias' & cv drjpoKparitf. 
ovk dv eyevero, ovd' dv cv dpicrroKparla cv ficpiypevf}. 
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rather see her dead than united to a despot. In 
revenge for this bitter reply, Dionysius caused the 
sons of Aristeides to be put to death 1 . 

But the amicable relations which Dionysius was 
at so much pains.to establish with the Greek cities 
near the Strait of Mess<5n£, were destined chiefly to 
leave him free for preparations against Carthage ; 
which preparations he now commenced on a gigan- 
tic scale. Efforts so great and varied, combined 
not merely with forecast but with all the scientific 
appliances then available, have not hitherto come 
before us throughout this history. The terrible 
effect with which Hannibal had recently employed 
his battering-machines against Selinus and Himera, 
stimulated Dionysius to provide himself with the 
like implements in greater abundance than any 
Greek general had ever before possessed. He col- 
lected at Syracuse, partly by constraint, partly by 
allurement, all the best engineers, mechanists, ar- 
mourers, artisans, &c., whom Sicily or Italy could 
furnish. He set them upon the- construction of 
machines and other muniments of war, and upon 
the manufacture of arms offensive as well as defen- 
sive, with the greatest possible assiduity. The arms 
provided were of great variety ; not merely such as 
were suitable for Grecian soldiers? heavy or light, 
but also such as were in use among the different 
barbaric tribes round the Mediterranean, Gauls, 
Iberians, Tyrrhenians, &c., from whom Dionysius 
intended to hire mercenaries ; so that every different 
soldier would be furnished, on arriving, with the 

sort of weapon which had become habitual to him. . 

* 

1 Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 6. 
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All Syracuse became a bustling military workshop — 
not only the market-places, porticoes, palaestrae, and 
large private houses, but Iso the fore-chambers and 
back-chambers of the various temples. Dionysius 
distributed the busy multitude into convenient divi- 
sions, each with some eminent citizen as superin- 
tendent. Visiting them in person frequently, and 
reviewing their progress, he recompensed largely, 
and invited to his table, those who produced the 
greatest amount of finished work. As he farther 
offered premiums for inventive skill, the competi- 
tion of ingenious mechanists originated several 
valuable warlike novelties; especially the great 
projectile engine for stones and darts, called Cata- 
pulta, which was now for the first time devised. 
We are told that the shields fabricated during this 
season of assiduous preparation were not less than 
140,000 in number, and the breast-plates 14,000, 
many of them unrivalled in workmanship, destined 
for the body-guard and the officers. Helmets, 
spears, daggers, &c., with other arms and weapons 
in indefinite variety, were multiplied in correspond- 
ing proportion*. The magazines of arms, missiles, 
machines, and muniments of war in every variety, 
accumulated in Ortygia, continued stupendous in 
amount through the whole life of Dionysius, and 
even down to the downfall of his son a . 

If the preparations for land-warfare were thus 
stupendous, those for sea-warfare were fully equal, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 42, 43. 

The historian Philistus had described with much minuteness these 
warlike preparations of Dionysius. Diodorus has probably abridged 
from him (Philisti Fragment, xxxiv, ed. Marx and cd. Didot). 

3 Plutarch, Timolcon, c. 13. 
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pSon”" ^ not superior. The docks of Syracuse were filled 
tomoc**" ship-builders, carpenters, and arti- 

Syracusc— sans ; numerous wood-cutters were sent to cut ship- 

very great 

also. Bn- timbex on the* well-clothed slopes of iEtna and the 
of thebuiid Calabrian Apennines ; teams of oxen were then 
war^qua- P rov ided to drag it to the coast, from whence it was 
dnremes towed in rafts to Syracuse. The existing naval 

ana quin- . . 

querewes. establishment of Syracuse comprised 110 triremes ; 
the existing docks contained 1 50 ship-houses, or 
covered slips for the purpose either of building or 
housing a trireme. But this was very inadequate 
to the conceptions of Dionysius, who forthwith un- 
dertook the construction of 1G0 new ship-houses, 
each competent to hold two vessels — and then com- 
menced the building of new ships of war to the 
number of 200 ; while he at the same time put all 
the existing vessels and docks into the best state 
of repair. Here too, as in the case of the catapulta, 
the ingenuity of his architects enabled him to stand 
forth as 4 maritime inventor. As yet, the largest 
ship of war which had ever moved on the Grecian 
or Mediterranean waters, was the trireme, which 
was rowed by three banks or tiers of oars. It was 
now three centuries since the first trireme had been 
constructed at Corinth and Samos by the inventive 
skill, of the Corinthian Ameinokles* : it was not 
until the period succeeding the Persian invasion 
that even triremes had become extensively em- 
ployed; nor had any larger vessels ever been 
thought of. The Athenians, who during the inter- 
val between the Persian invasion and ‘their great 
disaster at Syracuse had stood pre-eminent and set 

1 Thucyd. i. 13. 
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the fashion in all nautical matters, were under no 
inducement to build above the size of the trireme. 
As their style of manoeuvring consisted of rapid 
evolutions and changes in the shijfs direction, for 
the purpose of strikin'* the weak parts of an enemy's 
ship with the beak of their own — so, if the size of 
their ship had been increased, her capacity for such 
nimble turns and movements would have been di- 
minished. But the Syracusans had made no attempt 
to copy the rapid evolutions of the Athenian navy. 
On the contrary, when fighting against the latter 
in the confined harbour of Syracuse 1 , they had 
found every advantage in their massive build of 
ships, and straightforward impact of bow driven 
against bow. For them, the larger ships were the 
more suitable and efficient ; so that Dionysius or 
his naval architects, full of ambitious aspirations, 
now struck out the plan of building ships of war 
with four or five banks of oars instead of three ; 
that is, quadriremes, or quinqueremes, instead of 
triremes 2 . Not only did the Syracusan despot 
thus equip a naval force equal in number of ships 
to Athens in her best days ; but he also exhibited 
ships larger than Athens had ever possessed, or 
than Greece had ever conceived. 


In all these offensive preparations against Car- b.c. 398- 
thage, as in the previous defences on Epipola?, the Gen ' eral 
Spontaneous impulse of the Syracusans generally sympathy 
went hand in hand with Dionysius 3 . Their sym- racmanshi 
pathy and concurrence greatly promoted the success ^nst*** 


1 Thucyd. vii. iUJ-6‘2. 


3 Diodor. xiv. 42. 


Carthage, 


3 Diodor. xiv. 41. 2vp.irpo6vpovp.tv<i>v bt rcov 2vpaKovai<ou rfj rov 
Atovva-iov npoaipevci, noWrjv avvefi atvt yevtirOai rrjv (j)i\oTip'iav irept 
TYIV T&V 07r\(l)V KdTa(TK(vf}V, 
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of his efforts, for this immense equipment against 
the common enemy. Even with all this sympathy, 
indeed, we are at a loss to understand, nor are we 
at all informed, how he found money to meet so 
prodigious an outlay. 

After the material means for war had thus been 
completed — an operation which can hardly have 
occupied less than two or three years — it remained 
to levy men. On this point, the ideas of Dionysius 
were not less aspiring. Besides his own numerous 
standing force, he enlisted all the most effective 
among the Syracusan citizens, as well as from the 
cities in his dependency. He sent friendly ad- 
dresses, and tried to acquire popularity, among 
the general body of Greeks throughout the island. 
Of his large fleet, one-half was manned with Syra- 
cusan rowers, marines, and officers ; the other half 
with seamen enlisted from abroad. He farther sent 
envoys both to Italy and to Peloponnesus to obtain 
auxiliaries, with offers of the most liberal pay. From 
Sparta, now at the height of her power, and court- 
ing his alliance as a means of perpetuity to her 
own empire, he received such warm encouragement, 
that he was enabled to enlist no inconsiderable 
numbers in Peloponnesus ; while many barbaric or 
non- Hellenic soldiers from the western regions near 
the Mediterranean were .hired also 1 . He at length 
succeeded, to his satisfaction* in collecting an ag- 
gregate army, formidable not less from numbers and 
bravery, than from elaborate and diversified equip- 
ment. His large and well-stocked armoury (already 
noticed) enabled him to furnish each newly-arrived 

1 Diodor. xiv. 43, 44, 45. 
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soldier, from all the different nations, with native 
and appropriate weapons 1 . • 

When all his preparations were thus complete, 
his last step was to celebrate his nuptials, a few days 
previous to the active commencement of the war. 
He married, at one and the same time, two wives — 
the Lokrian Doris (already mentioned), and a Syra- 
cusan woman named Aristomachd, daughter of his 
partisan Hipparinus (and sister of Dion, respecting 
whom much will occur hereafter). The first use 
made of one among his newly-invented quinquereme 
vessels, was to sail to Lokri, decked out in the 
richest ornaments of gold and silvqf, for the pur- 
pose of conveying Doris in sthte to Ortygia. Ari- 
stomache was also brought to his house in a splen- 
did chariot with four white horses*. He celebrated 
his nuptials with both of them in his house on the 
same day ; no one knew which bed-chamber he 
visited first ; and both of them continued constantly 
to live with him at the same table, with equal dig- 
nity, for many years. He had three children by 
Doris, the eldest of whom was Dionysius the 
younger ; and four by Aristomachd ; but the latter 
was for a considerable time childless ; which greatly 
chagrined Dionysius. Ascribing her barrenness to 
magical incantations, he put to death the mother 
of his other wife Doris, as the alleged worker of 
these mischievous influences 3 . It was Uie rumour 
at Syracuse that Aristomacht) was the most beloved 
of the two. But Dionysius treated both of them 
well, and both of them equally ; moreover his son 

1 Diodor. xiv. 41. 2 Diodor. xiv. 44 ; xvi. 6. 

1 Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 
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by Doris succeeded him, though he had two sons 
by the other. 'His nuptials were celebrated with 
banquets and festive recreations, wherein all the 
Syracusan citizens as well as the soldiers partook. 
The scene was probably the more grateful to Diony- 
sius, as he seems at this moment, when every man’s 
mind was full of vindictive impulse and expected 
victory against Carthage, to have enjoyed a. real 
short-lived popularity, and to have been able to 
move freely among the people ; without that fear of 
assassination which habitually tormented his life 
even in his inmost privacy and bedchamber — and 
that extremity # of suspicion which did not except 
cither his wives or hi? daughters'. 

He con- After a few days devoted to such fellowship and 
Syracusan festivity, Dionysius convoked a public assembly, 
wd exhorts f° r l )lir P ose of formally announcing the intended 
them to war war< He reminded the Syracusans that the Car- 
Carthage, thaginians were common enemies to Greeks in 
general, but most of all to the Sicilian Greeks — as 
recent events but too plainly testified. He appealed 
to their generous sympathies on behalf of the five 
Hellenic cities, in the southern part of the island, 
which had lately undergone the miseries of capture 
by the generals of Carthage, and were still groaning 
under her yoke. Nothing prevented Carthage (he 
added) from attempting to extend her dominion 
over the rest of the island, except the pestilence 
under which she had herself been suffering in 
Africa. To the Syracusans, this ought to be an 
imperative stimulus for attacking her at once, and 

1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp. v. 20, 57-G3; Valer. Maxim, ix. 13; Diodor, 
xiv. 2. 
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rescuing their Hellenic brethren, before she had 
time to recover 1 . 

These motives were really popular and impress- He desires 
ive. There was besides another* inducement, the emigre- 
which weighed with Di nysius to hasten the war, thosewho 
though he probably did not dwell upon it in his "£2iof 
public address to the Syracusans. He perceived ‘dearth*. 

r J t 1 giman do- 

that various Sicilian Greeks were migrating volun- minion 
tarily with their properties into the territory of 
Carthage; whose dominion, though hateful and 
oppressive, was, at least while untried, regarded by 
many with less terror than his dominion when ac- 
tually suffered. By commencing hostilities at once, 
he expected not only to arrest such emigration, but 
to induce such Greeks as wejp actually subjects of 
Carthage to throw off her yoke and join him 2 . 

Loud acclamations from the Syracusan assembly b.c.3D7- 
hailed the proposition for war with Carthage ; a 396 ' 

• • , • , , , . , He grants 

proposition, which only converted into reality what permission 
had been long the familiar expectation of every the’cartha. 
man. And the war was rendered still more po- demand" 
pular by the permission, which Dionysius granted 
forthwith, to plunder all the Carthaginian residents Alarm at 
and mercantile property either in Syracuse or in Storing in 
any of his dependent cities. We are told that there tucp«S! m 
were not only several domiciliated Carthaginians at lcnce ' 
Syracuse, but also- many loaded vessels belonging 
to Carthage in the harbour, so that the plunder was 
lucrative 8 . But though such may have been the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 46. 2 Diodor. xiv. 4 1 . 

1 Diodor. xiv. 46. 

There were also Greeks, and seemingly Greeks of some consideration, 
who resided at Carthage and seemed to have continued resident there 
throughout the war between the Carthaginians and Dionysius (Diodor, 



tPMHfJI. 


m {umtnrf.pt ckhbcj ^ . 

case in ordinary .times, it aeem% hardly credible, 
that under the actual circumstance any Car t h a- 
ginian "(person- nr property) can have been at Syra- 
cuse except hy acaident ; for war with Carthage 
had been long, announced, not merely in current 
talk, but in the more unequivocal language of over-, 
whelming preparation. Nor is it easy to under- 
stand how the prudent Carthaginian Senate (who 
probably were not less provided with spies at Sy- 
racuse than Dionysius was at Carthage 1 ) can have 
been so uninformed as to be taken by surprise at 
the last moment, when Dionysius sent thither a 
herald formally declaring war ; which herald was 
not sent until after the licence for private plunder 
had been previously panted. He peremptorily re- 
quired the Carthaginians to relinquish their domi- 
nion over the Greek cities in Sicily 2 , as the only 
means of avoiding war. To such a proposition no 
answer was returned, nor probably expected. But 
the Carthaginians were now so much prostrated 
(like Athens in the second and third years of the 
Peloponnesian war) by depopulation, suffering, ter- 
rors, and despondency, arising out of the pestilence 

xiv. 77)- M r c should infer, from their continuing to reside there, that 
the Carthaginians did not retaliate upon them the plunder %ow authorized 
by Dionysius against their countrymen resident at Syracuse; and far- 
ther, it affords additional probability that the number of Carthaginians 
actually plundered at Syracuse was not considerable. 

For instances of intermarriage, and inter-residence, between Carthage 
and Syracuse, sec Ilcrodot. vii. 166 ; Livy, xxiv. G. 

Phoenician coins have been found in Ortygia, bearing a Phoenician 
inscription signifying The Island — which was the usual denomination of 
Ortygia (Movers, Die Phduizicr, ii. 2. p. 327). 

1 Diodor. xiv. 55. T uvtq 5* e/x^cm/craro (’I/x/Akcui/) upas ro prjdeva 
t£>v icarao-Kcbrcui/ dnayycikai tqv KaTanXovv tg> A towtrUp, &c. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 46, 47. 
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which beset them in Africa, that they felt incom- 
petent to' a nf serious effort and heard with alarm 
the letter read from Dionysius. There was how- 
ever no alternative, so that they forthwith des- 
patched some of their ablest citizens to levy troops 
fur the defence of their Sicilian possessions 1 . 

The first news that reached them was indeed 
appalling. Dionysius had marched forth with his fromSyra- 
power, Syracusan as well as foreign, accumu- prodigious 
lated by so long a preparation. It was a power, 
the like of which had never been beheld in Greece ; Cartl,a 8 i - 

mans in 

greater even than that wielded by his predecessor Sicily. 
Gelon eighty years before. If the contemporaries* 
of Gelon had been struck with awe* at the superi- 
ority of his force to anything that Hellas could 
show elsewhere, as much or more would the same 
sentiment be felt by those who surrounded Diony- 
sius. More intimately still was a similar compa- 
rison, with the mighty victor of tlimera, present 
to Dionysius himself. lie exulted in setting out 
with an army yet more imposing, against the same 
enemy, and for the same purpose of liberating the 
maritime cities of Sicily subject to Carthage 3 ; 
cities, whose number and importance had since 
fearfully augmented. 

These subject cities, from Kamarina on one side 
of the island to Selinus and Ilimera on the other, 

1 Biodor. xiv. 47. 

3 Ilerodot. vii. iTs. Tot rfXwi'oy irptjypaTa jicyaXa (Xtyero etvat, 
ovbupGtv 'EWt)vik£)V tS>v ov ttuXXvv /xefto. Compare c. 160-162. 

5 Ilerodot. vii. 158. Colon's speech to the Lacedaemonians who 
come to solicit his aid against Xerxes. 

Avrot be, ipev irpdrepov berjOevros fiapfiapucov iTTpaTov <jvvc 7 rd\j/a(rdcu , 

Bt€ pot irpbs Kapxrjboviovs veil kos (rwr/nro vnore tvovros re to 

cpiropta <rvve\(v$€povv , &e. 

VOL. X. 2 X 
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itaurrtc. though there were a certain number of Carthaginian 

tion against . , . ° , 

Carthage, residents established there, had no effective stand- 
San he ing force to occupy or defend them on the part of 
jccMo her" Carthage ; wlibse habit it was to levy large merce- 
torturesin. nar Y h° s * s f° r the special occasion and then to dis- 
theUrtha ^ anc ^ them afterwards. Accordingly, as soon as 
gioians. Dionysius with his powerful army passed the Syra- 
cusan border, and entered upon his march westward 
along the southern coast of the island, proclaiming 
himself as liberator — the most intense anti-Cartha- 
ginian manifestations burst forth at once, at Ka- 
. marina, Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, and Ilimera. 
’These Greeks did not merely copy the Syracusans 
in plundering the property of all Carthaginians 
found among them, but also seized their persons, 
and put them to death with every species of indig- 
nity and torture. A frightful retaliation now took 
place for the cruelties recently committed by the 
Carthaginian armies, in the sacking of Selinus, 
Agrigentum, and the other conquered cities 1 . The 
Hellenic war-practice, in itself sufficiently rigorous, 
was aggravated into a merciless and studied bar- 
barity, analogous to that which had disfigured the 
late proceedings of Carthage and her western mer- 
cenaries. These “ Sicilian vespers,” which burst 
out throughout all the south of Sicily against the 
Carthaginian residents, surpassed even the me- 
morable massacre known under that name in the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 46. Oo povov yap uvt<ov ray ovtrtas dirjpirafrav, dXXa 
Kal avrovs vvXkapftdvovTcs, ncurav ahdav not vfipiv eiy ra arupara avrav 
it7i€Tifl(VTo, pvrjpovfvovrcs (ov (ivtoI koto. Tvv alxpaXatriav €ira6ov. ’Err i 
toctovtov de rij£ Kara t&v Qoivikw npapias npot^arav, icat Tore teal Kara 
tov voTf pov xpovov, ware rovy KapxtjbovLovs bibaxBrjvai prjKiTi irapavo • 
ptiv tls tqvs vnoTrajumas. 
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thirteenth century, wherein the Angevine knights 
and soldiers were indeed assassinated, but not tor- 
tured. Diodorus tells us that the Carthaginians 
learnt from the retaliation thus suffered, a lesson 
of forbearance. It wil' not appear however, from 
their future conduct, that the lesson was much laid 
to heart ; while it is unhappily certain, that such 
interchange of cruelties with less humanised neigh- 
bours, contributed to lower in the Sicilian Greeks 
that measure of comparative forbearance which 
characterised the Hellenic race in its own home. 


Elate with this fury of revenge, the citizens of b.c.397- 
Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, and Selinus joined Dio ’ ysius 
Dionysius on his march along the coast. He was 
enabled, from his abundant stock of recently fabri- man sea- 
cated arms, to furnisli them with panoplies and portMoty4 ‘ 
weapons; for it is probable that as subjects of 
Carthage they had been disarmed. Strengthened 
by all these reinforcements, he mustered a force of 
80,000 men, besides more than 3000 cavalry ; while 
the ships of war which accompanied him along the 
coast were nearly 200, and the transports, with 
stores and battering machines, not less than 500. 

With this prodigious army, the most powerful 
hitherto assembled under Grecian command, he 
appeared tfefore the Carthaginian settlement of 
Moty6, a fortified seaport in a little bay imme- 
diately north of Cape Lilybasum 1 .* 


Of the three principal establishments of Carthage of 
in Sicily — Moty£, Panormus (Palermo), and Soloeis operations 
*— Motyfi was at once the nearest to the mother- —vigorous 

defence. 

1 Diodor, xiv. 47. 
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city 1 , the most important, and the most devoted. 
It was situated (like the original Syracuse in Or- 
tygia) upon a little islet, separated from Sicily by a 
narrow 'strait about two-thirds of a mile in breadth, 
which its citizens had bridged over by means of a 
mole, so as to form a regular, though narrow, foot- 
path. It was populous, wealthy, flourishing, and 
distinguished for the excellence both of its private 
houses and its fortifications. Perceiving the ap- 
proach of Dionysius, and not intimidated by the 
surrender of their neighbours and allies, the Elymi 
at Eryx, who did not dare to resist so powerful a 
force — the Motycnes put themselves in the best 
condition of defence. They broke up their mole, 
and again insulated themselves from Sicily, in the 
hope of holding out until relief should be sent from 
Carthage. Resolved to avenge upon Motyd the 
sufferings of Agrigentum and Selinus, Dionysius 
took a survey of the place in conjunction with his 
principal engineers'. It deserves notice, that this 
is among the earliest sieges recorded in Grecian 
history wherein we read of a professed engineer as 
being directly and deliberately called on to advise 
the best mode of proceeding*. 

Having formed his plans, he left his admiral 
Leptines with a portion of the army to begin the 
necessary works, while he himself with the remain- 
der laid waste the neighbouring territory dependent 

1 Thucytl. vi. 2; Pausan. v. 2.5, 3 . 

2 Diodor. xiv. 48. Aiovva-ios (V ficra rw v iipxiT€KTuvcav Kara&Kc^apcvos 

TOVS TU7TOVS , &C. 

Artcmon the engineer was consulted by Periklcs at the siege of Samos 
(Plutarch, Peri kies, c. 27). 
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on or allied with Carthage. The Sikani and others 
submitted to him; but Ankyree, Soloeis, Panor- the siege of 

_ J Motyd — ap- 

mus, Egesta, and Entella, all held out, though the penance of 
citizens were confined to their walls, and obliged wu'hTcar- 
to witness, without being able to prevent, the de- aeef-heis 
struction of their lands 1 2 . Returning from this ob J>g Ed to 
march, Dionysius pressed the siege of Motye with 
the utmost ardour, and with all the appliances 
which his engineers could devise. Having moored 
his transports along the beach, and hauled his 
ships of war ashore in the harbour, he undertook 
the laborious task of filling up the strait (probably 
of no great depth) which divided Motye from the 
main island 3 ; — or at least as much of the length 
of the strait as was sufficient to march across both 
with soldiers and with battering engines, and to 
bring them up close against the walls of the city. 

The numbers under his command enabled him to 
achieve this enterprise, though not without a long 
period of effort, during which the Carthaginians 
tried more than once to interrupt his proceedings. 

Not having a fleet capable of contending in pitched 
battle against the besiegers, the Carthaginian gene- 
ral Imilkon tried two successive manoeuvres. He 
first sent a squadron of ten ships of war to sail 
suddenly into the harbour of Syracuse, in hopes 
that the diversion thus operated would constrain 
Dionysius to detach a portion of his fleet from 
Motyd. Though the attack, however, was so far 
successful as to destroy many merchantmen in the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 48, 49. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 49. ix&vvvc rbv fitra£v nopop, *a\ ras prjxavag ck 

rot) Kara \6yov apa rfj rov x<fyiaro? av$rj<r€i 7rpo<7?jyaye -rots re fair i. 
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harbour, yel assailants were beaten off without 
making any'* there serious impression, or creating 
the diversion intended 1 . Imilkon next made an at* 
tempt to surprise the armed ships of Dionysjhis, as 
they lay hauled ashore in the harbour near*Moty& 
Crossing over from Carthage by night,. with 100 
ships of war, to the Selinuntine coast, he sailed 
round Cape Lilybseum, and appeared at daybreak 
off Moty3. His appearance took every man by 
surprise. He destroyed or put to flight the ships 
on guard, and sailed into the harbour prepared for 
attack while as yet only a few of the Syracusan 
ships had been got afloat. As the harbour was too 
confined to enable Dionysius to profit by his great 
superiority in number and size of ships, a great 
portion of his fleet would have been now destroyed, 
had it not been saved by bis numerous land force 
and artillery on the beach. Showers of missiles, 
from this assembled crowd as well as from the 
decks of the Syracusan ships, prevented Imilkon 
from advancing far enough to attack with effect. 
The newly-invented engine called the catapulta, of 
■which the Carthaginians had as yet had no expe- 
rience, was especially effective ; projecting large 
masses to a great distance, it filled them with asto- 
nishment and dismay. While their progress was 
thus arrested, Dionysius employed a new expedient 
to rescue his fleet from the dilemma in which it 
had been caught. His numerous soldiers were 
directed to haul the ships, not down to the har- 
bour, but landward, across a level tongue of land, 
more than two miles in breadth, which separated 

1 Piodor. xiv. 50. 
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the harbour of Moty6 from the outer sea. Wooden 
planks were laid so as to form a pjfthway for the 
ships ; and in spite of the great size of the newly- 
constructed quadriremes and quigqueremes, the 
strength and ardour of the army sufficed for this 
* toilsome effort of transporting eighty ships across 
in one day. The entire fleet, double in number to 
that of the Carthaginians, being at length got afloat, 
Imilkon did not venture on a pitched battle, but 
returned at once back to Africa 1 . 

Though the citizens of MotyG saw from the walls 
the mournful spectacle of their friends retiring, 
their courage was nowise abated. They knew well 
that they had no mercy to expect ; that the general 
ferocity of the Carthaginians in their hour of vic- 
tory, and especially the cruel treatment of Greek 
captives even in Motye itself, would now be reta- 
liated ; and that their only chance lay in a brave 
despair. The road across the strait having been 
at length completed, Dionysius brought up his en- 
gines and began his assault. While the catapulta 
with its missiles prevented defenders from showing 
themselves on the battlements, battering-rams were 
driven up to shake or overthrow the walls. At the 
same time large towers on wheels were rolled up, 
with six different stories in them one above the 
other, and in height equal to the houses. Against 
these means of attack the besieged on their 6ide 
elevated lofty masts above the walls, with yards 
projecting outwards. Upon these yards stood men 
protected from the missiles by a sort of breastwork, 
and holding burning torches, pitch, and other com- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 50 ; Polyaemis, v. 2, (i. 
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bustibles, which they cast down upon the machines 
of the assailants. Many machines took fire in the 
wood-work, and it was not without difficulty that 
the conflagration was extinguished. After a long 
and obstinate resistance, however, the walls were 
at length overthrown or carried by assault, and the 
besiegers rushed in, imagining the town to be in 
their power. But the indefatigable energy of the 
besieged had already put the houses behind into a 
state of defence, and barricaded the streets, so that 
a fresh assault, more difficult than the first, re- 
mained to be undertaken. The towers on wheels 
were rolled near, but probably could not be pushed 
into immediate contact with the houses in conse-* 
quence of the ruins of the overthrown wall which 
impeded their approach. Accordingly the assail- 
ants were compelled to throw out wooden plat- 
forms or bridges from the towers to the houses, 
and to march along these to the attack. But 
here they were at great disadvantage, and suftex’ed 
severe loss. The Motyenes, resisting desperately, 
prevented them from setting firm foot on the 
houses, slew many of them in hand-combat, and 
precipitated whole companies to the ground, by 
severing or oversetting the platform. For several 
days this desperate combat was renewed. Not a 
step was gained by the besiegers, yet the unfortu- 
nate Motyenes became each day more exhausted, 
while portions of the foremost houses were also 
overthrown. Every evening Dionysius recalled 
his troops to their night’s repose, renewing the 
assault next morning. Having thus brought the 
enemy into an expectation that the night would 
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be undisturbed, he on one fatal night took them 
by surprise, sending the Thurian Archylus with 
a' chosen body of troops to attack the foremost 
defences. This detachment, planting ladders and 
climbing up by means of the half-demolished 
houses, established themselves firmly in a position 
within the town before resistance could be organ- 
ized. In vain did the Motycnes, discovering the 
stratagem too late, endeavour to dislodge them. 
The main force of Dionysius was speedily brought 
up across the artificial earth-way to confirm their 
success, and the town was thus carried, in spite of 
the most gallant resistance, which continued even 
after it had become hopeless 1 . 

The victorious host who now poured into Motyd, 
incensed not merely by the length and obstinacy of 
the defence, but also by antecedent Carthaginian 
atrocities at Agrigentum and elsewhere, gave full 
loose to the sanguinary impulses of retaliation. 
They butchered indiscriminately men and women, 
the aged and the children, without mercy to any 
one. The streets were thus strewed with the slain, 
in spite of all efforts on the part of Dionysius, who 
desired to preserve the captives that they might be 
sold as slaves, and thus bring in a profitable return. 
But his orders to abstain from slaughter were not 
obeyed, nor could lie do anything more than invite 
the sufferers by proclamation to take refuge in the 
temples ; a step, which most of them would proba- 
bly resort to uninvited. Restrained from farther 
slaughter by the sanctuary of the temples, the vic- 
tors now turned to pillage. Abundance of gold, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 51, 52, 53 . 
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silver, precious vestments, and other marks of opu- 
lence, the accumulations of a long period of active 
prosperity, fell into their hands ; and Dionysius 
allowed to them the full plunder of the town, as 
a recompense for the toils of the siege. He farther 
distributed special recompenses to those who had 
distinguished themselves ; 100 minse being given 
to Archvlus, the leader of the successful night- 
surprise. All the surviving Motyenes he sold into 
slavery ; but he reserved for a more cruel fate Dai- 
menes and various other Greeks who had been taken 
among them. These Greeks he caused to be cruci- 
fied 1 ; a specimen of the Phoenician penalties trans- 
ferred by example to their Hellenic neighbours and 
enemies. 

The siege of Motye having occupied nearly all 
the summer, Dionysius now re-conducted his army 
homeward. He left at the place a Sikel garrisou 
under the command of the Syracusan Biton, as well 
as a large portion of his fleet, 120 ships, under the 
command of his brother Lcptines ; who was in- 
structed to watch for the arrival of any force from 
Carthage, and to employ himself in besieging the 
neighbouring towns of Egesta and Entella. The 
operations against these two towns however had 
little success. The inhabitants defended themselves 
bravely, and the Egestieans w die even successful, 
through a well-planned nocturnal sally, in burning 
the enemy’s camp, with many horses, and stores of 
all kind in the tents. Neither of the two towns 
was yet reduced, when, in the ensuing spring, Dio- 
nysius himself returned with his main force from 
1 Diodor. xiv. 53, 
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Syracuse. He reduced the inhabitants of Halikyse 
to submission, but 'effected no other permanent 
conquest, nor anything more than devastation of 
the neighbouring territory dependent upon Car- 
thage l . 

Presently the face of the war was changed by the 
arrival of Imilkon from Carthage. Having been 
elevated to the chief magistracy of the city, he now 
brought with him an overwhelming force, collected 
as well from the subjects in Africa as from Iberia 
and the Western Mediterranean. It amounted, 
even in the low estimate of Timarns, to 100,000 
men, reinforced afterwards in Sicily by 30,000 
more — and in the more ample computations of 
Ephorus, to 300,000 foot, 4000 horse, 400 cha- 
riots of war, 400 ships of war, and fiOO transports 
carrying stores and engines. Dionysius bad his 
spies at Carthage 2 3 , even among men of rank and 
politicians, to apprise him of all movements or 
public orders. But Imilkon, to obviate know- 
ledge of the precise point in Sicily where he in- 
tended to land, gave to the pilots scaled instruc- 
tions, to be opened only when they were out at sea, 
indicating Panormus (Palermo) as the place of ren- 
dezvous' 1 . The transports made directly for that 

1 Diodor. xiv. 54. 

Lcptines was brother of Dionysius (xiv. 102; xv. 7), though lie after- 
wards married the daughter of Dionysius — a marriage not condemned 
by Grecian sentiment. 

3 Justin, xx. 5. One of these Carthaginians of rank, who, from po- 
litical enmity to Ilanno, wrote letters in Greek to communicate infor- 
mation to Dionysius, was detected and punished as a traitor. On this 
occasion, the Carthaginian senate is said to have enacted a law, forbid- 
ding all citizens to learn Greek — either to write it or to speak it. 

3 Diodor. xiv. 54; Polyaenus, v. 10, 1. 
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port, without nearing the land elsewhere; while 
Imilkon with the ships of war approached the har- 
bour of Motyd and sailed from thence along the 
coast tp Panoraius. lie probably entertained the 
hope of intercepting some portion of the Syracusan 
fleet. But nothing of the kind was found practica- 
ble ; while Leptines on his side was even fortunate 
enough to be able to attack, with thirty triremes, 
the foremost vessels of the large transport-fleet on 
their voyage to Panormus. He destroyed no less 
than fifty of them, with 5000 men, and 200 chariots 
of war, but the remaining fleet reached the port in 
safety, and were there joined by Imilkon with the 
ships of war. The land-force being disembarked, 
the Carthaginian general led them to Moty6, order- 
ing his ships of war to accompany him along the 
coast. In his way he regained Eryx, which wag at 
heart Carthaginian, having only been intimidated 
into submission to Dionysius during the preceding 
year. He then attacked Motye, which he retook, 
seemingly after very little resistance. It had held ' 
out obstinately against the Syracusans a few months 
before, while in the hands of its own Carthaginian 
inhabitants, with their families and properties around 
them ; but the Sikel garrison had far less motive for 
stout defence 1 . 

Thus was Dionysius deprived of the conquest 
which had cost him so much blood and toil during 
the preceding summer. We are surprised to learn 
that he made no effort to prevent its re-capture, 
though he was thpn not far off, besieging Egesta — 
and though his soldiers, elate with the successes of 

1 Diodor, xiv, 55 . 
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the preceding year, were eager for a general battle. 
But Dionysius, deeming this measure too adven- 
turous,. resolved to retreat to Syracuse. His pro- 
visions were failing, and he was at a great distance 
from allies, so that defeat would have been ruinous. 
He therefore returned to Syracuse,' carrying with 
him some of the Sikanians, whom he persuaded to 
evacuate their abode in the Carthaginian neigh- 
bourhood, promising to provide them with better 
homes elsewhere. Most of them however declined 
his offers ; some (among them, the Halikyeeans) pre- 
ferring to resume their alliance with Carthage. Of 
the recent acquisitions nothing now remained to 
Dionysius beyond the Selinuntine boundary ; but 
Gela, Kamarina, Agrigentum, and Selinus had 
been emancipated from Carthage, and were still in 
a state of dependent alliance with him ; a result of 
moment — yet seemingly very inadequate to the im- 
mense warlike preparations whereby it had been 
attained. Whether he exercised a wise discretion 
in declining to fight the Carthaginians, we have 
not sufficient information to determine. But his 
army appear to have been dissatisfied with i.t, and 
it was among the causes of the outbreak against 
him shortly afterwards at Syracuse '. 

Thus left master of the country, Imilkon, instead 
of trying to reconquer Selinus and Himera, which 
had probably been impoverished by recent misfor- 
tunes — resolved to turn his arms against Mess£n6 
in the north-east of the island ; a city as yet fresh 
and untouched — so little prepared for attack that 
its walls were not in good repair — and moreover at 
1 Diodor. xiv. 55. 


Imilkon 

captures 

MesscnC. 
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the present moment yet farther enfeebled by the 
absenoe of its horsemen in the army of Dionysius 1 . 
Accordingly, he marched along the northern coast 
of Sicily, with %his fleet coasting in the same direc- 
tion to cooperate with him. He giade terms with 
Kephalcedium and Therma, captured the island of 
Lipara, and at length reached Cape Pel6rus, a few 
miles from Messthie. His rapid march and unex- 
pected arrival struck the Messenians with dismay. 
Many of them, conceiving defence to be impossible 
against so numerous a host, sent away their fami- 
lies and their valuable property to Rhegium or else- 
where. On the whole, however, a spirit of greater 
confidence prevailed, arising in part from an an- 
cient prophecy preserved among the traditions of 
the town, purporting that the Carthaginians should 
one day carry water in Messene. The interpreters 
affirmed that “ to carry water” meant, of course, 
“ to be a slave ” — and the Messenians, persuading 
themselves that this portended defeat to Imilkon, 
sent out their chosen military force to meet him at 
Pelfirus, and oppose his disembai kation. The 
Carthaginian commander, seeing these troops on 
their march, ordered his fleet to sail forward into 
the harbour of the city, and attack it from seaward 
during the absence of the defenders. A north wind 
so favoured the advance of the ships, that they 
entered the harbour full sail , and found the city on 
that side almost unguarded. The troops who had 

1 Diotlor. xiv. 56, 5/. r<ov iblcov inneoiv eV 2vpa.Kovcra.ts Hvrcav, &c 

bill T<OV 7T€7TT(OK()T(OV TCt^W*/ ClCrfiia(TUfM€VOL, &C. Ttt TCl)(TJ KaTOTTCirTW 
KOTO, &C. 

Compare another example of inattention to the state of their walls, 
on the part of the Messenians (xix. 65). 
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marched out towards Peldrus hastened back, but 
were too late 1 ; while Imilkon himself also, pushing 
forward by land, forced his way into the town over 
the neglected parts of the wall. Mess£n& was. taken ; 
and its unhappy population fled in all directions 
for their lives; Some found refuge in the neigh- 
bouring cities ; others ran to the hill-forts of the 
Messeuian territory, planted as a protection against 
the indigenous Sikels ; while about 200 of them 
near the harbour, cast themselves into the sea, and 
undertook the arduous task of swimming across to 
the Italian coast, in which fifty of them succeeded 4 . 

Though Imilkon tried in vain to carry by assault Revolt of 
some of the Messcnian hill-forts, which were both from Dio- 
strongly placed and gallantly defended — yet his commence, 
capture of Mess&ne itself was an event both impo- Time- 
sing and profitable. It deprived Dionysius of an niuin - 
important ally, and lessened his facilities for obtain- 
ing succour from Italy. But most of all, it grati- 
fied the anti-Hellenic sentiment of the Punic general- 
and his army, counterbalancing the capture of 
Motye in the preceding year. Having taken scarce 
any captives, Imilkon had nothing but unconscious 
stone and wood upon which to vent his antipathy. 

He ordered the town, the walls, and all the build- 
ings, to be utterly burnt and demolished ; a task, 
which his numerous host arc said to have executed 
so effectually, that there remained hardly anything 
but ruins without a trace of human residence 3 . He 

1 Klcon and the Athenians took Toroic by a similar manoeuvre 
(Thucyd. v. 2). 

a Diodor. xiv. 5/. 

3 Diodor. xiv. 58, 'IfitkKcav 8e rrjs Meacrrjurjs ra KaTaarKdyjsar, 

CT/jocrcVafe Toly arpaTKorai? KaraftaXelv ras ohctcif edaefio?, teal firjTC 
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Provisions 
of Diony- 
sius for the 
defence of 
Syracuse 
—he 


received adhesion and reinforcements from most of 
the Sikels 1 of the interior, who had been forced 
to submit to Dionysius a year or two before, but 
detested his dominion. To some of these Sikels, 
the Syracusan despot had assigned the territory of 
the conquered Naxians, with their city probably 
unwalled. But anxious as they were to escape from 
him, many had migrated to a point somewhat north 
of Naxus — to the hill of Taurus, immediately over 
the sea, unfavourably celebrated among the Sikel 
population as being the spot where the first Greek 
colonists had touched on arriving in the island. 
Their migration was encouraged, multiplied, and 
organized, under the auspices of Imilkon, who pre- 
vailed upon them to construct, upon the strong 
eminence of Taurus, a fortified post which formed 
the beginning of the city afterwards known as Tau- 
romenium 2 . Magon was sent with the Carthagi- 
nian fleet to assist in the enterprise. 

• Meanwhile Dionysius, greatly disquieted at the 
capture of Messene, exerted himself to put Syra- 
cuse in an effective position of defence on her 
northern frontier. Naxus and Katana being both 

Kcpapop f pi ft' v\i]v, pi]T tiXXo prjhev vttuXuthv, «XX« r« pev KaraKavtrai , 
tu b( (TWT()Lyf/ai, T a\v tij nop (TTpaTuorwv i mikvy k Hpia \afi6vr(ov rap 
tpyav (TWTtXtiav, tj tt6\ls tryw oarns yi>, ajrov tt pan pop uvti)p otKciadat 
(rvvtftaivev. 'Qpav yap tup tottop nuppa pip unb rap (Tvppa%ib<i)V 
iro\*<ov KC)(G)purptVQVj euKaipuTarov be Yw v ircpi SuccXiap uvra, wfmrjprjTo 
bvoip Odrepov, fj TfXtms (\oiktjtop biarrjptip, *] bv(T\^prj Kai iroKv^poviov 
ttjp KTtaiv avrrji yiv€ crOat. 

’Evanobftfyipevas ovv to it pus rov g ‘lCXXrjpas picas eV rjj rap Mfcro^wW 
arista, &c. 

It would appear, however, that the demolition of Messene can hardly 
have been carried so far in fact as Imilkon intended; since the city 
re-appears shortly afterwards in renewed integrity. 

1 Diodor, xiv, 59-76. 3 Diodor. xiv. 59, 
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unfortified, he was forced to abandon them, and he strengthens 

• # Leontim— 

induced the Campanians whom he had planted m he advances 
Katana to change their quarters to the strong town with his 
called iEtna, on the skirt of the mountain so named, ^eius 
He made Leontini his chief position ; strengthening '“ s flceU 
as much as possible the fortifications of the city as 
well as those of the neighbouring country forts, 
wherein he accumulated magazines of provisions 
from the fertile plains around. He had still a force 
of 30,000 foot and more than 3000 horse ; he had 
also a fleet of 180 ships of war — triremes and 
others. During the year preceding, he had brought 
out both a land force and a naval force much supe- 
rior to this, even for purposes of aggression ; how 
it happened that he could now command no more, 
even for defence and at home — or what had become 


of the ^difference — we are not told. Of the 180 
ships of war, GO were only manned by the extraor- 
dinary proceeding of liberating slaves. Such sud- 
den and serious changes in the amount of military 
force from year to year, are perceptible among Car- 
thaginians as well as Greeks— indeed throughout 
most part of Grecian history; — the armies being 
got together chiefly for special occasions, and then 
dismissed. Dionysius farther despatched envoys 
to Sparta, soliciting £ reinforcement of 1000 mer- 
cenary auxiliaries 1 . Having thus provided the best 
defence that he could throughout the territory, he 
advanced forward with Jus main land force to Ka- 
tana, having his fleet also moving in cooperation, 


immediately off shore. 

Towards this same point of Katana the Cartha- b.c.39«- 

395. 


1 Diodor. xiv. 58. 


2 Y 


von. x. 



i taeir march against 
M&gon was directed to coast along with 
the fleet from Taurus (Tauromenium) to Katana, 
while Ijnilkon intended himself to march with the 
land force on shore, keeping constantly near the 
fleet for the purpose of mutual support. But his 
scheme was defeated by a remarkable accident. A 
sudden eruption took place from JStna ; so that the 
stream of lava from the mountain to the sea forbade 
all possibility of marching along the shore to Ka- 
tana, and constrained him to make a considerable 
circuit with his army on the laud-side of the moun- 
tain. Though he accelerated his march as much as 
possible, yet for two days or more he was unavoid- 
ably cut off from the fleet ; which under the com- 
mand of Magon was sailing southward towards 
Katana. Dionysius availed himself of this circum- 
stance to advance beyond Katana along the beach 
stretching northward, to meet Magon in his ap- 
proach, and attack him separately. The Cartha- 
ginian fleet was much superior . in number, consist- 
ing of 500 sail in all ; a portion of which, however, 
were not strictly ships of war, but armed merchant- 
men — that is, furnished with brazen bows for impact 
against an enemy, and rowed with oars. But on 
the other hand, Dionysius hall a land-force close at 
hand to cooperate with his fleet ; an advantage, 
which in ancient naval warfare counted for much, 
serving in case of defeat ag a refuge to the ships, 
and in case of victory as intercepting or abridging 
the enemy’s means of escape. Magon, alarmed 
when he came in sight of the Grecian land-force 
mustered on the beach, and the Grecian fleet row- 
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ing up to attack him — was nevertheless constrained 
unwillingly to accept tb battle. Leptines, the 
Syracusan admiral — tho gh ordered by Dionysius 
to concentrate his ships as much ^as possible, in 
consequence of his inferior numbers — attacked with 
boldness, and even with temerity ; advancing him- 
self with thirty ships greatly before the rest, and 
being apparently farther out to sea than the enemy. 
His bravery at first appeared successful, destroying 
or damaging the headmost ships of the enemy. But 
their superior numbers presently closed round him, 
and after a desperate combat, fought in the closest 
manner, ship to ship and hand to hand, he was 
forced to sheer off, and to seek escape seaward. 
His main fleet, coming up in disorder, and witness- 
ing his defeat, were beaten also, after a strenuous 
contest. All of them fled, either landward or sea- 
ward as they could, under vigorous pursuit .by the 
Carthaginian vessels ; and in the end, no less than 
100 of the Syracusan ships, with 20,000 men, 
were numbered as taken, or destroyed. Many of 
the crews, swimming or floating in the water on 
spars, strove to get to land to the protection of 
their comrades. But the Carthaginian small craft, 
sailing very near to the shore, slew or drowned 
these unfortunate men, even under the eyes of friends 
ashore who could render no assistance. The neigh- 
bouring water became strewed, both with dead bodies 
and with fragments of broken ships. As victors, 
the Carthaginians were' enabled to save many of 
their own seamen, either on board of damaged ships, 
or swimming for their lives. Yet their own loss too 

2 y 2 
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was severe ; and their victory, complete as it proved, 
was dearly purchased 1 . 

Though the land-force of Dionysius had not been 
at all engaged, yet the awful defeat of his fleet in- 
duced him to give immediate orders for retreating, 
first to Katana and afterwards yet farther to Syra- 
cuse. As soon as the Syracusan army had evacu- 
ated the adjoining shore, Magon towed all his prizes 
to land, and there hauled them up on the beach ; 
partly for repair, wherever practicable — partly as 
visible proofs of the magnitude of the triumph for 
encouragement to his own armament. Stormy 
weather just then supervening, he was forced to 
haul his own ships ashore also for safety, and re* 
rnained there for several days refreshing the crews. 
To keep the sea under such weather would have been 
scarcely practicable ; so that if Dionysius, instead 
of retreating, had continued to occupy the shore 
with his unimpaired land-force, it appears that the 
Carthaginian ships would have been in the greatest 
danger ; constrained either to face the storm, to run 
back a considerable distance northward, or to make 
good their landing against a formidable enemy, with- 
out being able to wait for the arrival of Imilkon*. 
The latter, after no very long interval, came up, so 
that the land-force and the navy of the Carthagi- 
nians were now again in cooperation. While allow- 
ing his troops some days of repose and enjoyment 

1 Diodor. xiv. GO. 

1 Diodor. xiv. GO, 61. Compare the speech of Theodfims at Syra- 
cuse afterwards (c. 68), from which we gather a more complete idea of 
what passed after the battle. 
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of the victory, he sent envoys to the town of .Etna, 
inviting the Campanian mercenary soldiers to break 
with Dionysius and join him. Reminding them 
that their countrymen at Entella # were living in 
satisfaction as a dependency of Carthage (which 
they had recently testified by resisting the Syra- 
cusan invasion), he promised to them an accession 
of territory, and a share in the spoils of the war, to 
be wrested from Greeks who were enemies of Cam- 
panians not less than of Carthaginians The Cam- 
panians of Etna would-gladly have complied with 
his invitation, and were only restrained from join- 
ing him by the circumstance that they had given 
hostages to the, despot of Syracuse, in whose army 
also their best soldiers were now serving. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, in marching back to Sy- **395- 
racuse, found his army grievously discontented. Ui(mysiu> 
Withdrawn from the scene of action without even ™ treats 10 

. t Syracuse — 

using their arms, they looked forward to nothing discontent 
better than a blockade at Syracuse, full of hardship of 
and privation. Accordingly many of them pro- 
tested against retreat, conjuring him to lead them 
again to the scene of action, that they might either 
assail the Carthaginian fleet in the confusion of 
landing, or join battle with the advancing land- 
force under Imilkon. At first, Dionysius consented 
to such change of scheme. But he was presently 
reminded that unless he hastened back to Syracuse, 

Magon with the victorious fleet might sail thither, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 61. Rat kq$o\ov fie t&v *E Wrjmv ytvos airtfaUwc 
irokepiov \map\ov r&v fik\a>v idv&v. 

These manifestations of anti-Hellenic sentiment, among the various 
neighbours of the Sicilian Greeks, arc important to notice, though they 
are not often brought before us. 
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enter the harbour, and possess himself of the city ; 
in the same manner as Imilkon had recently suc- 
ceeded at Mess£n6. Under these apprehensions 
he renewed hir, original order for retreat, in spite 
of the vehement protest of his Sicilian allies ; who 
were indeed so incensed that most of them quitted 
him at once 1 * . Which of the two was the wiser 
plan, we have no sufficient means to determine. 
But the circumstances seem not to have been the 
same as those preceding the capture of Mess6n6 ; 
for Magon was not in a condition to move forward 
at once with the fleet, partly from his loss in the 
recent action, partly from the stormy weather j and 
might perhaps have been intercepted in the very 
act of landing, if Dionysius had moved rapidly 
back to the shore. As far as we can judge, it 
would appear that the complaints of the army 
against' the hasty retreat of Dionysius rested on 
highly plausible grounds. He nevertheless per- 
sisted, and reached Syracuse with his army not 
only much discouraged, but greatly diminished by 
the desertion of allies. He lost no time in send- 
ing forth envoys to the Italian Greeks and to Pelo- 
ponnesus, with ample funds for engaging soldiers, 
and urgent supplications to Sparta as well as to 
Corinth*. Polyxenus his brother-in-law, employed 
on this mission, discharged his duty vjjth suefc dili- 
gence, that he came back in a comparatively, short 
space of time, with thirty-two ships of war. tinder 
the command of the Lacedaemonian Pharakidas 3 . 

1 Diodor. xiv. 61. 7 Diodor. xiv. 61. 

3 Diodor. xiv. 63. 

Polyaenus (v. 8, 2) recounts a manoeuvre of Lep tines, practised in 
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Meanwhile Imilkon, having sufficiently refreshed *«j 395 - 
his troops after the naval victory off Katana, moved IiniIkon 
forward towards Syracuse both with the fleet and 
the land-force. The entry of his fleet into the Syracuse- 

^ g . . , the Cartha- 

Great Harbour was ostentatious and imposing ; far giniau fleet 
above even that of the second Athenian armament, occupy the 
when Demosthenes first exhibited its brilliant but hour— their 
short-lived force 1 . Two hundred and eight ships 
of war first rowed in, marshalled in the best order, tjfied posi- 

tion of lmil- 

and adorned with the spoils of the captured Syra- kon near 
cusan ships. These were followed by transports, hour. 

500 of them carrying soldiers, and 1000 others 
either empty or bringing stores and machines. The 
total number of vessels, we are told, reached almost 
2000, covering a large portion of the Great Har- 
bour 4 . The numerous land-force marched up about 
the same time ; Imilkon establishing his head quar- 
ters in the temple of Zeus Olympius, nearly one 
^English mile and a half from the city. He presently 
drew up his forces in order of battle, and advanced 
nearly to the city walls ; while his ships of war also, 
being divided into two fleets of 100 ships each, 
showed themselves in face of the two interior har- 
bours or docks (on each side of the connecting 
strait between Ortygia and the main land) wherein 
the Syracusan ships were safely lodged. He thus 

brixring back a Lacedaemonian reinforcement from Sparta to Sicily, on 
along the Tarcntine coast. Perhaps this may be the Lace- 
d^dfcian division intended. 

* Thucyd. vii. 42; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21 ; Diodor. xiii. 11. 

1 Diodor. xiv. 62. 

The text of Diodorus is here so perplexed as to require conjectural 
alteration, fthich Rhodomannus has supplied ; yet not so as to remqye 
all that is obscure. The word cMtoiicvai still remains to be explained 
or corrected. 
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challenged the Syracusans to combat on both ele- 
ments ; but neither challenge was accepted. 

Having by such defiance farther raised the con- 
fidence of his own troops, he first spread them over 
the Syracusan territory, and allowed them for thirty 
days to enrich themselves by unlimited plunder. 
Next, he proceeded to establish fortified posts, as 
* essential to the prosecution of a blockade which he 
foresaw would be tedious. Besides fortifying the 
temple of the Olympian Zeus, he constructed two 
other forts ; one at Cape Plemmyrium (on the 
southern entrance of the harbour, immediately op- 
posite to Ortygia, where Nikias had erected a post 
also), the other on the Great Harbour, midway 
between Plemmyrium and the temple of the Olym- 
pian Zeus, at the little bay called Daskon. He 
farther encircled his whole eamp, near the last- 
mentioned temple, with a wall ; the materials of 
which were derived in part from the demolition of 
the numerous tombs around ; especially one tomb, 
spacious and magnificent, commemorating Gelon 
and his wife DamarettS. In these various fortified 
posts he was able to store up the bread, wine, 
and other provisions which his transports were 
employed in procuring from Africa and Sardinia, 
for the continuous subsistence of so mighty an 
host 1 . 

imQkon It would appear as if Imilkon had first hoped to 
theMburb take the city by assault; for he pushed up his 
dLt— army as far as the very walls of Achradina (the 
Symcusfby outer c ^‘ even 0CCU P* e d the open suburb 
of that city, afterwards separately fortified under 

1 Diodor. xiv. 63, 
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the name of Neapolis, wherein were situated the 
temples of Demeter and Persephond, which he 
stripped of their rich treasures 1 . But if such was 
his plan, he soon abandoned it, and confined him- 
self to the slower process of reducing the* city by 
famine. His progress in this enterprise, however, 
was by no means encouraging. We must recollect 
that he was not, like Nikias, master of the centre 
of Epipolae ; able from thence to stretch his right 
arm southward to the Great Harbour, and his left 
arm northward to the sea at Trogilus. As far as 
we are able to make out, he never ascended the 
southern cliff, nor got upon the slope of Epipolae ; 
though it seems that at this time there was no line 
of wall along the southern cliff, as Dionysius had 
recently built along the northern. The position of 
Imilkou was confined to the Great Harbour and to 
the low lands adjoining, southward of the* cliff of 
Epipolae ; so that the communications of Syracuse 
with the country around remained partially open on 
two sides — westward, through the Euryalus at the 
upper extremity of Epipolae — and northward to- 
wards Thapsus and Megara, through the Hexapy- 
lon, or the principal gate in the new fortification 
constructed by Dionysius along the northern cliff 

1 Diotlor. xiv. 63. KareXd/3ero & ica* t6 rrjs *A xpabivrjs irpoaareiov, 
i cat tovs V€(OS rrjs tc ArjfxrjTpos /cat Kdprjs €(Tv\tj(T€U. 

Cicero (in Vcrrem, iv. 62, 63) distinctly mentions the temples of De- 
meter and Persephond, and the statue of Apollo Temenites, as among 
the characteristic features of Neapolis ; which proves the identity of 
Neapolis with what Diodorus calls the suburb of Achradina. This 
identity, recognised by Serra di Falco, Colonel Leake, and other authors, 
is disputed by Saverio Cavallari, on grounds which do not appear to me 
sufficient. 

See Colonel Leake, Notes on Syracuse, pp. 7-10 ; Cavallari, zur To- 
pographic von Syrakus, p. 20. 
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of Epipolsp. The full value was now felt of that 
recent fortification, which, protecting Syracuse 
both to the north and west, and guarding the pre- 
cious position of Euryalus, materially impeded the 
operations of Imilkon. The city was thus open, 
partially at least, on two sides, to receive supplies 
by land. And even by sea means were found to 
introduce provisions. Though Imilkon had a fleet 
so much stronger that the Syracusans did not dare 
to offer pitched battle, yet he found it difficult to 
keep such constant watch as to exclude their store- 
ships, and ensure the arrival of his own. Diony- 
sius and Leptines went forth themselves from the 
harbour with armed squadrons to accelerate and 
protect the approach of their supplies; while se- 
veral desultory encounters took place, both of 
land-force and of shipping, which proved advan- 
tageous' to the Syracusans, and greatly raised their 
spirits. 

Naval vie- One naval conflict especially, which occurred 

torygamed x)i 0 nysius was absent on his cruise, was of 

Beet, during serious moment. A corn-ship belonging to Imil- 

ofDiony- 0 * ^ on s A eet being seen entering the Great Harbour, 
the Syracusans suddenly manned five ships of war, 
mastered it, and hauled it into their own dock. 
To prevent such capture, the Carthaginians from 
their station sent out forty ships of war ; upon 
which the Syracusans equipped their whole naval 
force, bore down upon the forty with numbers de- 
cidedly superior, and completely defeated them. 
They captured the admiral’s ship, damaged twenty- 
four others, and pursued the rest to the naval sta- 
tion ; in front of which they paraded, challenging 
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the enemy to battle 1 . As the challenge was not 
accepted, they returned to their own dock, towing 
in their prizes in triumph. 

This naval victory indicated, ^nd contributed Effect of 
much to occasion, that ‘urn in the fortune of the ta eraSthg 
siege which each future day still farther accele- onheSyr*. 
rated. Its immediate effect was to fill the Syra- cnstn, • 
cusan public with unbounded exultation. “ With- 
out Dionysius we conquer our enemies ; under his 
command we are beaten ; why submit to slavery 
under him any longer?” Such was the burst of 
indignant sentiment which largely pervaded the 
groups and circles in the city ; strengthened by the 
consciousness that they were now all armed and 
competent to extort freedom — since Dionysius, 
when the besieging enemy actually appeared before 
the city, had been obliged, as the less of two 
hazards, to produce and re-distribute the arms 
which he had previously taken from them. In 
the midst of this discontent, Dionysius himself 
returned from his cruise. To soothe the prevalent 
temper, he was forced to convene a public assem- 
bly ; wherein he warmly extolled the recent exploit 
of the Syracusans, and exhorted them to strenuous 
confidence, promising that he would speedily bring 
the war to a close*. 

It is possible that Dionysius, throughout his P»biie 
despotism, may have occasionally permitted what convened 
were called public assemblies ; but we may be very sL-muti- 
sure, that, if ever convened, they were mere mat- ^n« Wm 
ters of form, and that no free discussion or oppo- ~™ h ®‘ 
sition to his will was ever tolerated. On the speech by 

Theodorui. 


1 Piodor. xiv. 6U, 64. 


1 Diodor. xiv. 64. 
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present occasion, be anticipated the like passive 
acquiescence ; and -after having delivered a speech, 
doubtless much applauded by his own partisans, he 
was about to dismiss the assembly, when a citizen 
named Theoddriis unexpectedly rose. He was a 
Horseman or Knight — a person of wealth and sta- 
tion in the city, of high character and established 
reputation for courage. Gathering boldness from 
the time and circumstances, he now stood forward 
to proclaim publicly that hatred of Dionysius, and 
anxiety for freedom, which so many of his fellow- 
citizens around had been heard to utter privately 
and were well known to feel 1 . 

Diodorus in his history gives us a long harangue 
(whether composed by himself, or copied from 
others, we cannot tell) as pronounced by Theoddrus. 
The main topics of it are such as we should natu- 
rally expect, and are probably, on the whole, ge- 
nuine. It is a full review, and an emphatic denun- 
ciation, of the past conduct of Dionysius, concluding 
with an appeal to the Syracusans to emancipate 
themselves from his dominion. “ Dionysius (the 
speaker contends, in substance) is a worse enemy 
than the Carthaginians ; who, if victorious, would 
be satisfied with a regular tribute, leaving us to 
enjoy our properties and our paternal polity. Dio- 
nysius has robbed us of both. He has pillaged our 
temples of their sacred deposits. He has slain or^ 

1 Diodor. xiv. 64. Ov prjv aXXd rotovrav Xoyov yivopevav, Aioiruaios 
KaTtnXevtrf, m\ crvvayaycov fKicXrjo-iav, errrjvct rovs 'SvpaKovtriovs, icat 
iraptKaXti Oappriv, iirayytXX6p€vns ra^eons Karakvtrciv f&v i roXtpov. 
H8ij 8* avrov ptXXovros diaXveiv rrjv cKicXrjo-iav, , dvatrras 0ec ibcopos 6 
Si tpuKovaios, tv Tois Inn tv a tv tvboKtpcov, kq\ doicav (Ivtu npaKTiKor , 
dntTdXprjat n€pt rrjs tX<v$cpias tqiovto it \pr)<ia<r$ai Xoyois. 
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banished our wealthy citizens, and then seized their 
properties by wholesale, to he transferred to his own 
satellites. He has given the wives of these exiles in 
marriage to his barbarian soldiers. He has liberated 
our slaves, and taken them into 45is pay,* in order 
to keep their masters in slavery. He has garri- 
soned our own citadel against us, by means of these 
slaves, together with a host of other mercenaries. 
He has put to death every citizen who ventured to 
raise his voice in defence of the laws and constitu- 
tion. He has abused our confidence — once, unfor- 
tunately, carried so far as to nominate him general 
— by employing his powers to subvert our freedom, 
and rule us according to bis own selfish rapacity in 
place of justice. He has farther stripped us of our 
arms ; these, recent necessity has compelled him to 
restore — and these, if we are men, we shall now 
employ for the recovery of our own freedom 1 .” 

“ If the conduct of Dionysius towards Syracuse 

1 Diodor. xiv. 65. Ouros fie, rd pep lepd avXfja’as, rovs fie rap 

IfilOOTCOP 7rXoVTOVS Cl pa TOLS TaP K€KTT}fieV(OV ^V^dlS dfaXopCPOS, TOVS 

oheeras ptardofiorel errl rrjs rap fiecrrrorap fiovXeias 

C. 66. *H pep yap diKpdrroXts, fiovXav u7rXots rrjpovpevrj , Kara rrjs 
irdXcas emrerelxtcrrat * to fie rap ptcrOoC^dpav irXfjGos enl fiovXelp rap 
^vpaKovtTLCDV rjOpourrat. Ka't Kparel rrjs noXeas ovk erricrrjs (Spafiev ap 
to fiUatop, dXXd povap\os rrXeope^ta Kplvav npdrretp navra . Kal pvp 
pep oi noXeptot &paxv pepos exovcrt rrjs x^P as ’ A topvtrtos fie, nacrav 

Trotfjtras dpd<rrarov, rots ttjp rvpawifia crvvavgovatp efiapfjaaro 

Kat rrpds pep Kapx^fioviovs fivo pd\as eperrrprdpepos, ev cKarcpais 

fjrrrjraC napa. fie rots noXirats marevGels aira$ arparrjylav, evQeas 
d<j>eiXero rrjp eXevBepiav' (j>opevav pep rovs Trapprjaiap dyovras inrep 
rap vopav , (ftvyafievap fie rovs rats ovaiats npoexovras * Kal rds pep rap 
<f>vydficop yvpaiKas otKerats Kal piydartp dp6 parrots avvotKifap, rap fie 

iroXiriKap drrXap f3ap(3apovs Kal £ epovs notav Kvpiovs 

C. 67. Ovk alarxvpopeda t6p rroXeptop ex^vres fjyepova, rhv rd Kara rrjp 
tt6Xip iepd o-efruXrjKora ; 

C. 69. A torre p ere pop fjyepova { vjrrjreov , Siras pfj top aeavXrjKdra 
rovs rap Geav paovs orrpartjy6v exovres ev r<p rroXepa, Geopax&pev 
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has been thus infamous, it has been no better to- 
wards the Sicilian Greeks generally. He betrayed 
Gela and Kamarina, for his own purposes, to the 
Carthaginians. He suffered Messing to fall into 
their hands without the least help. He reduced to 
slavery, by gross treachery, our Grecian brethren 
and neighbdbrs of Naxus and Katana ; transferring 
the latter to the non-Hellenic Campanians, and de- 
stroying the former. He might have attacked the 
Carthaginians immediately after their landing from 
Africa at Panorraus, before they had recovered from 
the fatigue of the voyage. He might have fought 
the recent naval combat near the port of Katana, 
instead of near the beach north of that town ; so 
as to ensure to our fleet, if worsted, an easy and 
sure retreat. Had he chosen to keep his land-force 
on the spot, he might have prevented the victorious 
Carthagjnian fleet from approaching land, when the 
storm came on shortly after the battle ; or he might 
have attacked them, if they tried to land, at the 
greatest advantage. He has conducted the war, 
altogether, with disgraceful incompetence ; not 
wishing sincerely, indeed, to get rid of them as 
enemies, but preserving the terrors of Carthage, as 
an indirect engine to keep Syracuse in subjection 
to himself. As long as we fought with him, we 
have been constantly unsuccessful ; now that we 
have come to fight without him, recent experience 
tells us that we can beat the Carthaginians, even ' 
with inferior numbers. 

P 

‘‘ Let us look out for another leader (concluded 
Theodoras), in place of a sacrilegious temple-robber 
whom the gods have now abandoned. If Dionysius 
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will consent to relinquish his dominion, let him 
retire from the city with his property unmolested ; 
if he will not, we are here all assembled, we are 
possessed of our arms, and we have both Italian 
and Peloponnesian allies by our sidk The' assem- 
bly will determine whether it will choose leaders 
from our own citizens — or from our metropolis 
Corinth — or from the Spartans, the presidents of 
all Greece.” 

Such are the main points of the long harangue Sympathy 
ascribed toTheod6rus ; the first occasion, for many 'he speech 
years, on which the voice of free speech had been 
heard publicly in Syracuse. Among the charges sembl y- 
advanced against Dionysius, which go to impeach 
his manner of carrying on the war against the Car- 
thaginians, there are several which we can neither 
admit nor reject, from our insufficient knowledge 
of the facts. But the enormities ascribed to him in 
his dealing with the Syracusans — the fraud, vio- 
lence, spoliation, and bloodshed, whereby he had 
first acquired, and afterwards upheld, his dominion 
over them — these are assertions of matters of fact, 
which coincide in the main with the previous nar- 
rative of Diodorus, and which we have no ground 
for contesting. 

Hailed by the assembly with great sympathy and The s P »r- 
acclamation, this harangue seriously alarmed Dio- ki<L up™’ 
nysius. In his concluding words, Theod6rus had ny]?^ 0 " 
invoked the protection of Corinth as well as of .™. ho . finall y 

r dismisses 

Sparta, against the despot, whom with such signal 
courage he had thus ventured publicly to arraign, silences the 
Corinthians as well as Spartans were now lending moranent. 
aid in the defence, under the command ofPhara- 
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kidas. That Spartan officer came forward to speak 
next after Theod6rus. Among various other sen- 
timents of traditional respect towards Sparta, there 
Still prevailed a remnant of the belief that she was 
adverse to despots ; as she really had once been, 
at an earlier period of her history*. Hence the 
Syracusans hoped, $nd even expected, that Phara- 
kidas would second the protest of Theod6rus, and 
stand forward as champion of freedom to the first 
Grecian city in Sicily 2 . Bitterly indeed were they 
disappointed. Dionysius had established with Pha- 
rakidas relations as friendly as those of the Thirty 
tyrants at Athens with Kallibius the Lacedaemonian 
harmost in the acropolis 3 . Accordingly Phara- 
kidas in his speech not only discountenanced the 
proposition just made, but declared himself empha- 
tically in favour of the despot ; intimating that he 
had been sent to aid the Syracusans and Dionysius 
against the Carthaginians — not to put down the 
dominion of Dionysius. To the Syracusans this 
declaration was a denial of all hope. They saw 
plainly that in any attempt to emancipate them- 
selves, they would have against them not merely 
the mercenaries of Dionysius, but also the whole 
force of Sparta, then imperial and omnipotent ; 
represented on the present occasion by Pharakidas, 
as it had been in a previous year by Aristus. They 

1 Tliucyd. i. 18 ; Ilcrodot. v. 92. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 70. Tcnovrois tov 0 coboapov xprjrrafjLevov Xoyoty, oi 
piv IZvpaKovo-ioi pcTtaspot rats 'j/vxcus iyivovro, Kat np6s tovs arvppdxovs 
ane(3\errov. *3?apaict&ov Se tov AaKcSatpovtov vavapxovvrog re ov avp - 
paxov, koI naps\66vros in i to firjpa, ndtnts npontboKw dpx^yov eaendat 
TTjt i\cv$€plas. 

l< Diodor. xiv. 70. *0 8* ra npog tov rvpavvov oocctW, &c. : com- 
pare Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 14. 
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were condemned to bear their chains in silence, not 
without unavailing curses against Sparta. Mean* 
while Dionysius, thus powerfully sustained, was 
enabled to ride over the perilous and critical junc- 
ture. His mercenaries crowded irr haste round his 
person-having probably been sent for, as soon as 
the voice of a free spokesman was heard 1 . And he 
was thus enabled to dismiss an assembly, which had 
seemed for one short instant to threaten the per- 
petuity of his dominion, and to promise emancipa- 
tion for Syracuse. 

During this interesting and momentous scene, 
the fate of Syracuse had hung upon the decision of 
Pharakidas : for Theoddrus, well-aware that with 
a besieging enemy before the gates, the city could 
not be left without a supreme authority, had con- 
jured the Spartan commander, with his Lacedaemo- 
nian and Corinthian allies, to take into Ilis own 
hands the control and organization of the popular 
force. There can be little doubt that Pharakidas 
could have done this, if he had been so disposed, 
so as at once to make head against the Carthagi- 
nians without, and to restrain, if not to put down, 
the despotism within. Instead of undertaking the 
tutelary intervention solicited by the people, he 
threw himself into the opposite scale, and 6trengtW 
ened Dionysius more than ever, at the moment ot 
his greatest peril. The proceeding of Pharakidas 

1 Diodor. xiv. 70. Tlapa tit ti)v npoa-fioKtav ytvoptvrjs rrjs dnocfiiuna*^ 
ot fiiv pt(r&6(j>opoi tTWitipapav n pos rot* Aiovu<rtoVy ol 2vpaKovcruH 
KaTClirkaytvTes rt)u ffrrv\iav tt\ou t noWa rots ^napruirais Karapd>ptvai 
Kat yap to npuTtpov ’Apcrrjs o AaK^ai/xoj/ios (he is called previously 
Aristus , xiv. 10), dvriKapfinvaplvuav (ivtwv rrj: t\tu6(ptas, tytvtro 
vr poftoTipi' kq.\ tc Wt i'npaKibat tvtcrTrj ralt Appals ra>v 2vpaienv(rlu>v. 

VOL. X. 2 z 
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was doubtless conformable to his instructions from 
home, as well as to the oppressive and crushing 
policy which Sparta, in these days of her unresisted 
empire (between the victory of iEgospotami and the 
defeat of Knidus), pursued throughout the Grecian 
world. 

Dionysius Dionysius was fully sensible of the danger which 
J»puiuity. B he had thus been assisted to escape. Under the 
first impressions of alarm, he strove to gain some- 
thing like popularity; by a conciliatory language and 
demeanour, by presents adroitly distributed, and by 
invitations to his table 1 . Whatever may have been 
the success of such artifices, the lucky turn, which 
the siege was now taking, was the most powerful 
of all aids for building up his full power anew. 

BC . 395- It was not the arms of the Syracusans, but the 
394 wrath of Demetcr and Persephone, whose temple 

pestilence (in the' suburb of Achradina) Imilkon had pillaged, 
Carthngi - 8 that ruined the besieging army before Syracuse. 
before" 1 * the piety of the citizens interpreted that terrific 
Syracuse, pestilence which now began to rage among the 
multitude of their enemies without. The divine 
wrath was indeed seconded (as the historian in- 
forms us s ) byphysical causesof no ordinary severity. 
The vast numbers of the host were closely packed 
together ; it was now the beginning of autumn, the 
most unhealthy period of the year ; moreover this 
summer had been preternaturally hot, and the low 
marshy ground near the Great Harbour, under the 
chill of morning contrasted with the burning sun 

1 Diodor. xiv. /O. 

8 Diodor. xiv. /O. IvvtiriKdfirro hi Kat tjj rov haipovtov (rvfifj)op^ to 
pvpuibai t Is rairo trvvaOpnurOrjvai, ical to rrjt &pc ip rival npbs rar vdo’ovs 
ivtpydTarov, &c. 
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of noon, was the constant source of fever and pesti- 
lence. These unseen and irresistible enemies fell 
with appalling force upon the troops of Imilkon; 
especially upon the Libyans, or native Africans, who 
were found the most susceptible. <The intense and 
varied bodily sufferings of this distemper — the ra- 
pidity with which it spread from man to man — and 
the countless victims which it speedily accumulated 
— appear to have equalled, if not surpassed, the 
worst days of the pestilence of Athens in 429 b.c. 

Care and attendance upon the sick, or even inter- 
ment of the dead, became impracticable ; so that 
the whole camp presented a scene of deplorable 
agony, aggravated by the horrors and stench of 
150,000 unburied bodies’. The military strength 
of the Carthaginians was completely prostrated by 
such a visitation. Far from being able to make 
progress in the siege, they were not even able to 
defend themselves against moderate energy on the 
part of the Syracusans ; who (like the Peloponne- 
sians during the great plague of Athens) were them- 
selves untouched by the distemper 2 . 

Such was the wretched spectacle of the Cartha- Dionysius 
ginian army, clearly visible from the walls of Syra- cvThagi!'* 
cuse. To overthrow it by a vigorous attack, was h’“23X’ 

* rately sacri- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 7W6. ircvTtKatficKa nvptdftas eVcuW drd(j)ovs Stu rb$ ^ ces a dc- 
x a . tachinent of 

Xoinov <r«rap»v^K 0 vf. . his raerc«- 

1 give the figure as I find it, without pretending to trust it as any- narics. 
thing more than an indication of a great number. 

2 Tliucyd. ii. 54. 

When the Homan general Marccllus was besieging Syracuse in 21 2b. c., 
a terrific pestilence, generated by causes similar to that of this year, 
broke out. All parties, Romans, Syracusans and Carthaginians, suf- 
fered from it considerably ; but the Carthaginians worst of all ; they 
are said to have all perished (Livy, xxv. 26). 


2 z 2 
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an enterprise not difficult ; indeed, so sure, in the 
opinion of Dionysius, that in organizing his plan of 
operation, he made it the means of deliberately get* 
ting- rid of some troops in the city who -had become 
inconvenient to^ him. Concerting measures for a 
simultaneous assault upon the Carthaginian station 
both by sea and land, he. entrusted eighty ships of 
war to Pharakidas and Leptines, with, orders to 
move at daybreak ; while he himself conducted a 
body of troops out of the city, during the darkness 
of night ; issuing forth by Epipolae and Euryalus 
(as Gylippus bad formerly done when he surprised 
Plemmyrium 1 ), and making a circuit until he came, 
on the other side of the Anapus, to the temple of 
Kyan6 ; thus getting on the land-side or south-west 
of the Carthaginian position. He first despatched 
his horsemen, together with a regiment of 1000 
mercenary foot-soldiers, to commence the attack. 
These latter troops had become peculiarly obnox- 
ious to him, having several times engaged in revolt 
and disturbance. Accordingly, while he now or- 
dered them up to the assault in conjunction with 
the horse, he at the same time gave secret directions 
to the horse, to desert their comrades and take flight. 
Both his orders were obeyed. The onset having 
been made jointly, in the heat of combat the hdrse- 
men fled, leaving their comrades all to be cut to 
pieces by the Carthaginians 8 . We have as yet 

» Thucyd. vii. 22, 2.'1. 

* Diodor. xiv. 72 . Ovroi 8 * rjtrav oi pi(rfld(f)opoi ro> Acoiwrua irapa 
irdpras dWorpuhrarct, teat tv \eovdicis inrocrracras i <ai rapa^ds notovpTts. 
Atoivcp 6 pev Aioiwaio? Tails imt€vcriv rjv 7raprjyyt\KG>s, or av egdirrwvrat 
rtbv 7roX*/itW, (ptvyeiv, teat to vs pt(rBo(j)6povs cyKaraXtudw bv tv oiTjtrdp- 
roiv to TTpo<rTax.6€P, oItol pip dnaPTfs KaTtKdirqcrav. 
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heard nothing about difficulties arising to Dionysius 
from his mercenary troops, on whose arms his do- 
minion rested ; and what we are here told is enough 
merely to raise curiosity without satisfying it. 
These men are said to have been mutinous* and dis- 
affected ; a fact, which explains, if it does not ex- 
tenuate, the gross perfidy of deliberately inveigling 
them to destruction, while he still professed to keep 
them under his command. 

In the actual state of the Carthaginian army, 
Dionysius could afford to make them a present of 
this obnoxious division. Ilis own attack, first upon 
the fort of Polichn6, next upon that near the naval 
station atDaskon, was conducted with spirit and suc- 
cess. While the defenders, thinned and enfeebled by 
the pestilence, were striving to repel him on the land- 
side, the Syracusan fleet came forth from its docks 
in excellent spirits and order to attack the .ships at 
the station. These Carthaginian ships, though afloat 
and moored, were very imperfectly manned. Before 
the crews could get aboard to put them on their 
defence, the Syracusan triremes and quinqueremes, 
ably rowed and with their brazen beaks well-di- 
rected, drove against them on the quarter or mid- 
ships, and broke through the line of their timbers. 
The crash of such impact was heard afar off, and 
the best ships were thus speedily disabled *. Follow- 
ing up their success, the Syracusans jumped aboard, 
overpowered the crews, or forced them to seek safety 
as they could in flight. The distracted Carthagi- 
nians being thus pressed at the same time by sea 

1 Diodor. xiv. 72. Udvrrj be rtov c^o^cordrcov veto v Opavopevav, al pev 
Ac r»v cp&6\a>v dvapf>T)TT6ptvcu \anibet tfcaLviov errotovvro yj/6(poy, &c. 
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and by land, the soldiers of Dionysius from the 
land-side forced their way through the entrenchment 
to the shore, where forty pentekonters were hauled 
up, while immediately near them were moored both 
merchantmen and triremes. The assailants set fire 
to the pentekonters ; upon which the flames, rapidly 
spreading under a strong wind, communicated pre- 
sently to all the merchantmen and triremes adjacent 
Unable to arrest this terrific conflagration, the 
crews were obliged to leap overboard ; while the 
vessels, severed from their moorings by the burning 
of the cables, drifted against each other under the 
wind, until the naval station at Daskon became one 
scene of ruin 1 . 

Such a volume of flame, though destroying the 
naval resources of the Carthaginians, must at the 
same time have driven off the assailing Syracusan 
ships of war, and probably also the assailants by 
land. But to those who contemplated it from the 
city of Syracuse, across the breadth of the Great 
Harbour, it presented a spectacle grand and stimu- 
lating in the highest degree ; especially when the 
fire was seen towering aloft amidst the masts, yards, 
and sails of the merchantmen. The walls of the 
city were crowded with spectators, women, children, 
and aged men, testifying their exultation by loud 
shouts, and stretching their hands to heaven, — 
as on the memorable day, near twenty years before, 
when they gained their final victory in the same har- 
bour, over the Athenian fleet. Many lads and elders, 
too much excited to remain stationary, rushed into 
such small craft as they could find, and rowed 

1 Diodor. xiv. 73. 
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across the harbour to the scene of action, where 
they rendered much service by preserving part of 
the cargoes, and' towing away some of the enemy’s 
vessels deserted but not yet on fire. The evening 
of this memorable day left Dionysius and (he Syra- 
cusans victorious by land as well as by sea ; en- 
camped near the temple of Olympian Zeus which 
had so recently been occupied by Imilkon 1 . Though 
they had succeeded in forcing the defences of the 
latter both at Polichne and at Daskon, and in in- 
flicting upon him a destructive defeat, yet they 
would not aim at occupying his camp, in its infected 
and deplorable condition. 

On two former occasions during the last few Imilkon 
years, we have seen the Carthaginian armies deci- secret” 1 '* * 
mated by pestilence— near Agrigcntum and near ^“onv'suL? 
Gela — previous to this last and worst calamity, 

Imilkon, copying the weakness of Nikias rather escape with 
than the resolute prudence of Demosthenes, had giai&ns,aii<l 
clung to his insalubrious camp near the Great 
Harbour, long after all hope of reducing Syracuse aru - v- 
had ceased, and while suffering and death to the 
most awful extent were daily accumulating around 
him. "Put the recent defeat satisfied dVen him 
that his position was no longer tenable. Retreat 
was indispensable ; yet nowise impracticable — 
with the brave men, Iberians and others, in his 
army, and with the Sikels of the interior on his 
side — had he possessed the good qualities as well 
as the defects of Nikias, or been capable of any- 
thing like that unconquerable energy which en- 
nobled the closing days of the latter. Instead of 

1 Diodor. xiv. / 4. 
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taking the best measures available for a retiring 
march, Imilkon despatched a secret envoy, to Dio- 
nysius, unknown to the Syracusans generally ; ten- 
dering to him the sum of 300 talents which yet 
remained in the eamp, on condition of the fleet and 
army being allowed to sail to Africa unmolested. 
Dionysius would not consent, nor would the Syra- 
cusans have confirmed any such consent, to let 
them all escape; but he engaged to permit the 
departure of Imilkon himself with the native Car- 
thaginians. The sum of 300 talents was accord- 
ingly sent across by night to Ortygia ; and the 
fourth night ensuing was fixed for the departure of 
Imilkon and his Carthaginians, without opposition 
from Dionysius. During that night forty of their 
ships, filled with Carthaginians, put to sea and 
sailed in silence out of the harbour. Their stealthy 
flight, however, did not altogether escape the notice 
of the Corinthian seamen in Syracuse; who not 
only apprised Dionysius, but also manned some 
of their own ships and started in pursuit. They 
overtook and destroyed one or two of the slowest 
sailers ; but all the rest, with Imilkon himself, 
accomplished their flight to Carthage 1 . 

Dionysius— while he affected to obey the warn- 
ing of the Corinthians, with movements intention- 
ally tardy and unavailing — applied himself with 
earnest activity to act against the forsaken army 
remaining. During the same night he led out his 
troops from the city to the vicinity of their camp. 
The flight of Imilkon, speedily p. jmulgated, had 
filled the whole army with astonishment and con- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 75* 
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sternation. No command — no common cauee-r- 
no bond of union — now remained among this mU- 
cellaneous host, already prostrated by previous 
misfortune. The Sikels in the army, being near to 
their own territory and knowing. # the roads, retired 
at once, before daybreak, and reached their homes. 
Scarcely had they passed, when the Syracusan sol- 
diers occupied the roads, and barred the like escape 
to others. Amidst the general dispersion of the 
abandoned soldiers, some perished in vain attempts 
to force the passes, others threw down their arms 
and solicited mercy. The Iberians alone, maintain- 
ing their arms and order with unshaken resolution, 
sent to Dionysius propositions to transfer to him 
their service ; which he thought proper to accept, 
enrolling them among his mercenaries. All the 
remaining host, principally Libyans, being stripped 
and plundered by his soldiers, became his captives, 
and were probably sold as slaves 1 . 

The heroic elforts of Nikias, to open for his army Distress at 
a retreat in the face of desperate obstacles, had mSraWe - 
ended in a speedy death as prisoner at Syracuse — 
yet without anything worse than the usual fate of 
prisoners of war. But the base treason of Imilkon, 
though he ensured a safe retreat home by betraying 
the larger portion of his army, earned for him only 
a short prolongation of life amidst the extreme of 
ignominy and remorse. When he landed at Car- 
thage with the fraction of his army preserved, the 
city was in the deepest distress. Countless family 
losses, inflicted’ by the pestilence, added a keener 
sting to the unexampled public loss and humilia- 
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1 Diotlor. xiv. 75. 
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tion now fully made known. Universal mourning 
{EAViulwi ■ j •!! public and private b ariaea a was sus* 
mfa&i aH the temples were shut, while the autho- 
Piuevand the citizens met Imilkon in . sad proces- 
*be rf>ore. The defeated commander strove 
to disarm their wrath, by every demonstration of a 
hvoken and prostrate spirit. Clothed in the sordid 
garment of a slave, he acknowledged himself as the 
cause of all the ruin, by his impiety towards the 
gods ; for it was they, and not the Syracusans, who 
had been his real enemies and. conquerors. He 
visited all the temples, with words of atonement 
and supplication — replied to all the inquiries about 
relatives who had perished under the distemper — 
and then retiring, blocked up the doors of his house, 
where he starved himself to death 1 . 

Danger of But the season of misfortune to Carthage was 
Carthage— no t closed by his decease. Her dominion over her 
revolt of Libyan subjects was always harsh and unpopular, 
lubjects— n rendering them disposed to rise against her at any 
put'dwm. moment of calamity. Her recent disaster in Sicily 
would have been in itself perhaps sufficient to sti- 
mulate them into insurrection ; but its effect was 
aggravated by their resentment for the deliberate 
betrayal of their troops serving under Imilkon, not 
one of whom lived to come back. All the various 
Libyan subject towns had on this matter one com- 
mon feeling of indignation ; all came together in 
congress, agreed to unite their forces, and formed 
an army which is said to have reached 120,000 
men. They established their head-quarters at 
Tun£s (Tunis), a town within short distance of 

1 Dioflor. xiv. 76 ; Justin, xix. 2. 
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Cartbage itself, and were for a certain time so much 
stronger in the field, that the Carthaginians were 
obliged to remain within their walls. For a moment 
it seemed as if the star of this great commercial 
city was about to set for ever. The Carthaginians 
themselves were in the depth of despondency, be- 
lieving themselves to be under the wrath of the 
goddesses Demeter and her daughter Persephond ; 
who, not content with the terrible revenge already 
taken in Sicily, for the sacrilege committed by 
Imilkon, were still pursuing them into Africa. 
Under the extreme religious terror which beset the 
city, every means were tried to appease the offend- 
ed goddesses. Had it been supposed that the Car- 
thaginian gods had been insulted, expiation would 
have been offered by the sacrifice of human victims 
— and those too the most precious, such as beautiful 
captives, or children of conspicuous citizens* But on 
this occasion, the insult had been offered to Grecian 
gods, and atonement was to be made according to the 
milder ceremonies of Greece. The Carthaginians 
had never yet instituted in their city any worship of 
Demeter or Persephond ; they now established tem- 
ples in honour of these goddesses, appointed several 
of their most eminent citizens to be priests, and 
consulted the Greeks resident among them, as to the 
form of worship most suitable to be offered. After 
having done this, and cleared their own consciences, 
they devoted themselves to the preparation of ships 
and men for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
It was soon found that Demeter and Persephond 
were not implacable, and that the fortune of Car- 
thage was returning. The insurgents, though at 
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first irresistible, presently fell into discord. among 
themselves about the command. Having no fleet, 
they became straitened for want of provisions, while 
Carthage was well supplied by sea from Sardinia. 
From these and similar causes, their numerous host 
gradually melted away, and rescued the Cartha- 
ginians from alarm at the point where they were 
always weakest. The relations of command and 
submission, between Carthage and her Libyan sub- 
jects, were established as they had previously stood, 
leaving her to recover slowly from her disastrous 
reverses 1 . 

But though the power of Carthage in Africa was 
thus restored, in Sicily it was reduced to the lowest 
ebb. It was long before she could again make head 
with effect against Dionysius, who was left at liberty 
to push his conquests in another direction, against 
the Italiot Greeks. The remaining operations of 
his reign — successful against the Italiots, unsuc- 
cessful against Carthage — will come to be recounted 
in my next succeeding chapter and volume. 

1 Diodor. xiv. 77. 
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MAPS ANNJ'XED TO VOL. X. 


1. Map of Bceotia. 

2. Sparta and the adjacent country. 

3. Mantinico-Tegeatic Plain — illustrating the battle of 
Mantinea. 

4. Map of Sicily and Southern Italy. 

5. Syracuse as it stood at the end of the rrugn of the 
elder Dionysius. — The line of fortification along the 
northern slope of tCpipolae was constructed by Dionysius 
before the commencement of his war with Carthage in 
39? b.c. That along the southern slope appears not to 
have been constructed until some years later, and did not 
exist at the time when Imilkon, with the Carthaginian 
army, lay before Syracuse in 395-394 n.c. 
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